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PREFACE, 


Tue war in the Peninsula still forms the most 
prominent object in the History of Europe for the 
year 1811: and this war, so far as it has been 
conducted by British generals, has brought with 
it, as glorious consequences as any that grace 
and distinguish our annals; while, on the part of 
the Spaniards, it is marked by the same want of 
talent and success, where their regular armies are 
concerned, and the same intrepid perseverance 
wherever the people themselves appear. The ge- 
neral result is, that our successes scarcely outweigh, 
if they even equal, in their importance and effect on 
the state of the contest, the disasters of the Spa- 
nish armies, and the imbecility of the Spanish 
councils. 

Next to the War in the Peninsula, the conquests 
of the colonial possessions of the enemy, which we 
have this year achieved, deserve to be recorded : the 
manner in which they have been accomplished, in 


every instance, where resistance was offered, proves 
a2 that 
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that the British generals and the British troops in 
Spain may receive and welcome:as brother soldiers 
those to whom the nation is indebted for those con- 
quests. 

Our domestic history is interesting, since it re- 
cords many events connected with the display of 
our character as a commercial people, and as a 
people finding themselves in the possession of a 
greater share of liberty than falls to the lot of any 
other nation. Under these points of view, the 
passing of Lord Stanhope’s Bill, on the one hand ; 
and the attempts to alter and amend the legal pro- 
ceedings in cases of libel on the other hand, claim 
our particular attention. 

But in the domestic portion of our history, the 
state of Ireland is the most deeply and awfully in- 
teresting : we have given a full, and we trust a cool 
and impartial view of this subject, which every 
day grows more serious, and appears to approach 
more rapidly to its crisis. Every real friend to Bri- 
tain and to Ireland must wish, that our government 
may act with such a spirit of firmness and jus- 
tice, united with clear and comprehensive 
views, as will make Britons and Irishmen but one 


people. 


London, 


ith June, 181°, 
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THE 
HISTORY 


KNOWLEDGE, LITERATURE, 
TASTE ann SCIENCE, 


IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


DURING THE REIGN OF GEORGEIII 


HE readcr will not suppose we have made a leap from the 

reign of Anne to that of the present sovereign; because, 
if he refer tothe second volume of the New Annual Register, 
he will finda brief but very capital account of the History of 
Liverat ure, &c. in this country from the death of queen 
Anne to the di path of king George Il, by the late reverend 
Dr. Kippis, who was the projector of the W ork, and who 
contribuied to it. so long as he lived, or during the progress 
of fourtecn er fifteen of its volumes. See vol. of the New 
Annual Register for 1781. 

In writing the History of Knowledge and Literature, as 
we approach our own times the task “becomes in some re- 
spects more easy, in others more difficult. ‘he abundance 
of materials provide d by the industry of our public journalists, 
or by the zeal of friendship, gives considerable facility to bio- 
graphical researches ; but in the crowd of subjects which so- 
licit notice, the task of selection is not without its difficulties 5 
and no small degree of judgement is requisite to prevent the 
literary annalist. from being warped in his estimate of merit 
by prejudices in favour, or to the disadvantage of those whose 
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u THE HISTORY 


party principles, and it may be, whose private differences but 
lately occupied the attention and divided the optnions of the 
public. Literature has its sects ; and upon this topic, as well 
as upon religion, a sectarian spirit is a great hindrance to the 
perception of truth. 


Though his present majesty never evinced any zealous 
wish to patronize polite literature, his reign has been di- 
stinguished by a number of individuals who have risen to 
considerable eminence as poets, dramatists, and critics. 
Among the first class, shines with conspicuous lustre the 
“‘ melancholy Gray.”’ ‘This celebrated writer was the son of 
a money scrivener in the city of London, where he was born 
in the year 1716. At Eton school he deeply laid the founda- 
tion of classical knowledge, which department of literature 
he cultivated through the whole of his life with great assi- 
duity. In 1734 he entered as a pensioner at Peterhouse Col- 
lege, in the university of Cambridge. After a residence there 
of four years, during which time he does not appear to have 
distinguished himself in the pursuit of academical honours, 
he quitted college and repaired to London, for the purpose of 
studying the law. ‘To this study, however, he does not seem 
to have been much attached, and he quitted it without reluc- 
tance to accept an invitation to accompany his friend, Mr. 
Horace Walpole, on the tour of Europe. ‘The tempers of 
Gray and his companion were, however, so uncongenial, that 
before they arrived at Venice they parted; and Gray, after 
pursuing the rest of his journey alone, returned to England in 
1741. Onthe death of his father, which took place soon 
alter his return home, he found it expedient in consequence 
of his limited circumstances once more to reside at Cam- 
bridge. Here his stucious, retired, and, perhaps, his fastidious 
habits, rendered him an object of ridicule, and indeed, of such 
a degree of provoking though petty persecution; that being 
at length wearied out and disgusted with his college, he -re- 
moved to Pembroke-Hiall. In the mean time he had prose- 
cuted his studies with a laborious diligence, which was guided 
by exquisite taste; and he had distinguished himself as a 
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poet by the publication of his Ode on a distant prospect of 
Eton College, and his-Elegy in a Country Churchyard. 


In 1768, a sense of his unobtrusive merits induced the 
duke of Grafton, without any solicitation on his part, to ap- 
point him to the Professorship of Modern History; the emo- 
luments of which situation are four hundred pounds per ans 
num. Though the poet repaid the kindness of his patron 
by celebrating his installation in an ode pre-eminent for its 
spirit and sublimity, the habitual indolence of the dilettante 
took so powerful a hold of him, that he never fulfilled his 
intention of rendering his office efficient by delivering a 
course of historical lectures. Indulging in this indolence, he 
was attacked by nervous affections, and was at length carried 
off by an access of hereditary gout, July 30, 1771, in the 
fifty-fifth year of his age. 


Gray was reputed to be one of the most learned men of 
his time: but of his learning he has left no memorials ex- 
cept a few copies of Latin verses which are, however, excel- 
lent in their kind. His English metrical compositions are 
also few in number; but they are most exquisitely finished, 
and are of the hishest order of poetry. it must, however, 
be confessed, that as Gray was himself a scholar, he in gene- 
ral wrote for scholars. An acquaintance with classical my- 
thology and history, and an ear for classical style, are requi- 
site to enable a reader readily to follow the course of his ideas 
in his lyrical compositions. ‘Hence it happens, that the small 
volume of his poems is most reccomend to the public taste 
by his Ode on a distant Prospect of Eton College, and by 
his Elegy in a Country Churchyard. The topics of these 
pieces are general and obvious,—but they are embodied in 
language at once elegant and perspicuous; and they are 
tinged ‘with that sober, pensive cast of thought, which so 
hi ghly approves itself to the genius of the English nation. 
The * initiated,” however, (and to such in his more splendid 
compositions he professedly wrote,) will dwell with unaf- 


fected pleasure on the Bard, the Installation Ode, and the 
b 2 Ode 
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Mason may be characterized as a satellite moving round 
the splendid orb’of Gray. He was born in the year 172%, 

‘ . . 
and like his friend eny yed the advantage of an university 


education, Cae r been a member of St. John’ s College, 


Z ambridece, v hen he to k his first degree in 17 Like his 


nend tco in 1e changed his college, for what case, however, 
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mg brought upon the theatre, they experienced from the pub- 


lic but a cold reception. But in fact, Mr. Mason did not 


write them for the stave. Tle composed them for the closet, 
—and there they are calculated to sar e by the splendour cf 
their diction, and by their ornamented style. Mr. Mason’ 

most popular veaerte. are his F nglish Ga rdea, a didactic poem, 
m which he zealously i inculcates the modern system of fol- 


lowing Nature in the la ving out of crounds, —his E legies,— 
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perhaps, unconsciously following the bent of the times, in 
the year 1797, he purged himself of what was then consi- 


political heresy, by publishing in a miscellaneous 
collection of his poenis a palinody to Liberty. 


dered at al 


perhaps, more a student of nature and less of 
books than his frie nd Gray. But he does not soar to the 
heieht which was attained by his great contemporary 5 nor 
is his languas eqi ually Cc haste; ind free from affectat ion, as that 


of the avowed ovyec t ot his enthusiastic a lmiration. ‘The 


i 
\Tason was. 


his verse is proud and stately; but his diction is 
yuenily stiff and laboured ; and it is often rendered 
pingularly unpleasant by the pngle of studied alliteration. 
But alter making all prop er deductions, we cannot deny to 
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One of Mason’s early poems excited, by political and aca- 
demic collision, a briliiant spark of genius in one of his 
wes d contemporaries. We allude to his Isis, an elegy, in 
which m adverted to the j jacobitical principles, vhich f for some 
time after the accession of the house of Hanover to the throne 
of these realins, were reputed to be lostered 1 in the university 
of Oxiord. In answer to this poem, Mr. Thomas Warton 
published, in 1749, the ‘Trumph of Isis, in wer he vindi- 
cated in manly strains the fair tame ot bis Alma Mater, and 
retaliated upon the bold aggressor of her reputation. When 
he thus avowedly came before the public 2s an author, Mr. 
Jarton was twenty-one vears of age, having ain born in 
1728 at Basinestoke. of which place his fat her was vicar. It 
has been asserted that he received the rudiments of his edu- 
cation at Winchester school: ri in point of fact, he con- 
trued under the care of his father ull he had attained his 
sixteenth year, when he was vanieoel a commoner of [rinity 
‘olleee. Oxtord. On the Ist of December, 1750, he took 
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his Niaster of Arts degree, and in 1751 he succeeded toa 
tellowslu la 1757 he was elected Professor of Poetry, 
which ake on he held for the customary space of ten years. 
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On the 7th of December, 1767, he tagk his degree of B.D. 
In 1771 he was elected a fellow of the Antiquarian Society 5 
and on the 22d of October, in the same year, was instituted to 
the small living of Kiddington, in Oxfordshire. ‘The year 
1785 was fruitful to Mr. Warton of distinguished honours, 
as in the course of it he was appointed Camden Professor of 
History, in the university of Oxford, and also succeeded Wil- 
liam Whitehead in the office of Poet Laureate. Of this office 
he did not long live to enjoy the emoluments, and to perform 
the drudgery. On ‘Thursday, May 20, 1790, after passing 
his evening cheerfully in the common room of his college, he 
was suddenly seized with a paralytic stroke, the etfects of 
which put a period to his mortal existence on the following 


day. 


During a considerable portion of the year, Mr. Warton 
was habitually resident at the university. He did not, how- 
ever, there waste his time in literary lounging, nor did he 
** steep his senses” in draughts of heady port. “ He was a 
scholar, and a ripe and good one.” © The range of his mind 
was extensive, and his judgement was penetrating and ac- 
curate. His edition of Theocritus, and his History of En- 
glish poetry, respectively evince the depth of his erudition and 
the industry of his research. His lucubrations on Milton and 
Spenser likewise exhibit much sagacity of critical acumen, 
and pointed out the true way of elucidating the works of 
those English writers who first reduced our poetical language 
to method and consistency. Mr. Warton was not only quali- 
fied to investigate the poctical merits of others; he was also 
himself a poet. His poetical effusions are classically correct, 
and are enlivened by picturesque imagery. He was an ac- 
curate observer of the phenomena of nature; and though 
his poems do not abound in passages which rouse the feel- 
ings, they are rich in images which delight the fancy. His 
frequent references to the solemnity of the Gothic architec- 
ture, with the beauties of which, in consequence of his habi- 
tual residence amidst the finest specimens of that style, he 
was mtumately acquainted, give to his works a striking air of 

grandeur, 
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crandeur. The office of Poet Laureate is of itself a fertile 
subject of ridicule, and this ridicule, especially at the com- 
mencement of his panegyrical labours, Mr. Warton did not 
escape. But it may truly be said of his annual tributes to 
his sovereign, that in them he selected his topics with skill, 
and that he has praised royalty without descending to the 
meanness of adulation. His poetical reputation will however 
be deteriorated by the temporary and local nature of many 
of his subjects; and his volumes will in all probability . 
be henceforth found on the shelves of the scholar rather than 
on the table of the general reader. ‘This is much to be la- 
mented, as Warton certainly possessed much of the “ vivida 
vis animi;”’ and itis to be wished that the laurels bestowed 
on academical industry may never fade. 


Among the pocts of modern times who have forgone the 
applause of future ages in their pursuit of temporary fame, 
may be noticed the celebrated Charles Churchill. ‘This 
distinguished satirist was born in 1731, in St. John’s, West- 

minster, of which pa irish his father was curate. He received 
the rudiments of his classical education at Westminster Schooi: 
but he so little 1 improved the advantages which he enjoyed at 
that excellent seminary, that when he was sent to Oxford he 
was not found sufficiently qualified in the learned languages 
to gain admission into the univers sity. Mortified as he must 
have been by this rejection, and encumbered as he was by an 
early aud improvident marriage, he had resolution -sufficient 
to pursue his studies in private till he was deemed by 
Dr. Sherlock fit to enter into holy orders. At his outset 
in the service of the church the only preemers he obtained 
was a Welsh curacy worth about $0/. per annum. Witha 
view of increasing this smal] emolument he went into the cyder 
trace, in which his ignorance, and probably his inattention 
also, soon reduced him to bankruptcy. Re turning to Lon- 
don he was chosen to succeed his father in the curacy of St. 
John’s; and in addition to the stipend of his benefice, he 
endeavoured to better his circumstances by instructing young 
ladies in reading and in English composition. His extrava- 
gant 
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gant habits however, and especially his relish for theatrical 
amusements, soon involved him in fresh difficulties. But 
when want had roused him to exertion, this cause of his 
dissipation was by his genius converted into the source of 
emolument and fame. In March 176! he published his 
Rosciad, a most discriminating but severe critique upon the 

rincipal dramatic performers of the day. Few poems since 
the Dunciad have made upon the public mind an impression 
equal to that produced by the Rosciad. It rapidly went 
through a succession of editions, and at once raised its au- 
thor to the pinacle of celebrity. Success, however, had an 
unhappy effect upon the mind of Churchill. “His fame was a 
passport into the company of wits and men of fashion ; and 
if his principles were not corrupted, his habits became loose 
and debauched. He gave the finishing stroke to his moral 
reputation by contracting an intimacy with the celebrated pro- 
fligate, John Wilkes, in whose political squabbles he engaged 
with all the warmth of friendship, as well as with the zeal of 
patriotism, and in whose defence he produced poem after 
poem, which though eagerly read at the time of their publi- 
cation, are now, together with the circumstances which gave 
them birth, only known to the reader of minute and cunous 
research. ‘The career of Churchill was rapid and short. He 
did not appear as an author till the year i761, and in the year 
1764 he died of a miliary fever at Boulogne, to which place 
he had repzired to visit his friend Wilkes, who was at that 
time a refugee in France. 


Churchill’s first publication was also his best. The Ros- 
clad is not only nervous and strong, but sufhiciently polished. 
His great fault was carelessness in plan, detail, and style. 
But his faults are redeemed by numerous beauties; and so 
long as servility and selfishness shall be despised and detested 
by true-born Englishmen, his * Prophecy of Famine’? will 
be read with the interest which is always excited by skilful 
and pungent satire. 


— | er -_ : 
Dr. Akenside also in some degree devoted his muse to po- 
litical 
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litical topics. Had he made these topics the exclusive sub- 
jects of poetic illustration, he would long since have descend. 
ed to oblivion. But he was not only a pohiictam, he was 
also a: philosopher ; and his work entitled “ Pleasures of the 
Imagination” ranks among the best didactic poems in the 
Knelish language. At the ; age of Cameos Akenside was sent 
to the unive rsity of Edinburgh for the purpose of entering on 
a course of study proper to qualify him for the office of a dis. 
senting minister. Soon, however, quitung theology, he turn- 
ed his attention to medicine ; and after continuing during the 
usual course of three years at Edinburgh he went to Leyden, 
where he took his doctor’s degree in 1744. In the same year 
he firmly established his reputation as a poct, by the publica. 
tion of his ** Pleasures of the sadheinstion® It has been 
justly remarked | by a discerning critic, that ‘* bis after per. 
formances never equalled this work, which was finished at the 
early age of three and twenty ;”’ and had he lived to perfect 
his design of new modelling it, if he had rendered it more 
correct in principle, he would most undoubdredly have greatly 
impaired its energy, and diminished its spirit. In its original 
state it affords one of the finest specimens extant of the capa- 
bilities of English blank verse. Its march is stately and dig- 
nified, and its diction classicaily pure and elevated. AKenside 


%? 


indeed seems to have been endowed with an excellent ear. 
He possessed the happy art of lengthening out his periods 
without sacrificing either pé rspict iy or harmony; and his 
pauses are art! Fully and ¢ se. cantly varied. His iilustrations are 
well chosen; and throughout the whole of this composition 
he evinces a relish for the beautics of nature, and an intimate 
ac q! uaintance with the wu wer of ancient and of modern writers 
of the greatest celebrity. His lyne compos itions are cold, 
stiff, and ungraceful; and it is remarkable that when he 
converted his 7 tle to Curto, a warm and pungent invective 
against the apostate earl of Bath, into an ode its spirit entirely 


evaporated. 


In many o f his Lage Akenside expressed himself with go 
much enthusiasm in praise of liberty, and on this topic so 
closely 
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closely copied the style of the classic poets of antiquity, that 
he was suspected of a leaning towards republican principles ; 
and on that account underwent no small degree of obloquy. 
This circumstance) however, did not finally obstruct his pro- 
motion; for on the first settlement of her majesty’s household 
he had the honour of being appointed one of her physicians. 
This situation he held till June 1770, when he died of a putrid 
fever in the forty-ninth year of his age. 


In the reign of his present majesty there flourished two other 
physicians who united an attachment to the muses with skill in 
the healing art. We allude to Dr. Armstrong and Dr. Smol- 
let. The former of these writers was the son of a Scotch di- 
vine, and was born about the year 1709 at Castleton, in 
Roxburghshire. In 1732 he took his degree in medicine m 
the university of Edinburgh. His first poetical publication 
appeared in 1737, under the titleof the “* Economy of Love;” 
a poem of considerable power, but bordering too closely on 
the licentious to confer on its author honourable fame. From 
time to time he produced several other pieces which scarcely 
rise above mediocrity. ‘The work upon which his reputation 
is principally icunded is ** The Art of Preserving Health,” 
a didactic poem in four books. This subject obviously open- 
ed to the poet a vast range of topics, from which Dr. Arm- 
strong has made a judicious selection. His diction is rather 
copious than elevated, perspicuous rather than animated. He 
is not ambitious of ornament; but he is natural and pleasing. 
He does not reach the loity pitch of his brother physician 
Akenside ; but he does not like him occasionally degenerate 
into stifiness and affectation of phraseology. 


Dr. Armstrong lived to an advanced age. He died in Sep- 
tember 17793 and it is a matter perhaps not unworthy of 
of remark, that though his high spiri®and his disdain of the 
arts too frequently adopted to rise in the medical profession 
had greatly limited his practice, yet by the exercise of pru- 
dent economy he had betore his death attained to opulence in 
his circumstances. 


Tobias 
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Tobias Smollet was, like his friend Armstrong, a native of 
Scotland, having been born in 1720, near the village of Ren- ° 
ton in Dumbartonshire. He was educated in the grammar 
schoo! of Dumbarton, whence he was removed to the univer- 
sity of Glasgow. In this city he was apprenticed to a sur- 
geon, with whom he did not continue long; and when he 
quitted this situation he went to prosecute his studies at Edin- 
burgh. When he had attained the age of nineteen he repair- 
ed to London. In this great mart of talent he could only 
raise sufficient interest to procure the oflice of surgeon’s mate 
in the navy, in which capacity he witnessed the stege of Car- 
thagenain 1741. Being soon disgusted with the drudgery to 
which his professional duty exposed him, he quitted the service, 
and he made some efforts to establish himself as a physician at 
Bath ; but these were unsuccessful. He therefore relinquish- 
ed the practice of medicine, and fixing his residence at Chel- 
sea determined to rely upon his pen for support. Nor was 
he disappointed in hts expectations. Few authors have been 
more industrious or more versatile in the display of their 
talents than he was, By his writings in almost every depart- 
ment of literature he contrived to live in honourable indepen- 
dence till the year 1771, when he died at Leghorn in the 
5ist year of his age. 


Smollet is most generally known as a novellist : but his 
merit as a poet is not inferior to that which he evinced as a 
writer of romance. ‘lhe poems which he has leit behind 
hia are so exquisite in their kind, that the reader of taste re- 
grets that he did not devote more time to this species of come 
position. But, alas! Smollet wrote for bread, and the time’ 
was not yet come when poetry was vended at so much a line. 
We may, however, venture to prophesy, that when the ef- 
fusions of the prolific poctasters of more modern days are 
consi,ned to merited oblivion, his noble ** Ode to Indepen. 
dence,’”’ and his plaintive ‘* Tears of Scotland,’ will to di- 
stant ages be freshly remembered. 

It was also the destiny of another of the most attractive of 
our later poets to gain his subsistence by labouring tor the 
booksellers, 
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booksellers. We coy to Oliver Goldsmith, a native of 
Elphin in Ireland, who after being obliged to quit the univer- 
sity of Edinburgh by stress of want travelled through the con. 
tinent on foot, indebted to casual hospitality for she mers and 
to charity for support. On his return to England be was 
obliged for some time to drudge in the ill- requitec waite of 
usher to a private school; but breal king out of the house of 
bondage, he commenced author, and soon astonished the 
town by the publication of ** The Traveller.” ‘Phe celebrity 
which he deservedly obtained by this poem gave hin cscs 
in the first literary circles. He was admitted into John: 

celebrated club of wits; and he soon increased his tame ad 
his fortune by bringing on the stage a successiul comedy. 
His facility in composition procured him ready and profitable 
employment from the booksellers; but his habits of careless- 
ness and | extravagance involved him j in perpe ‘tual difficulties, 
which were also adap by the generosity of his disposi- 
tion. The embarrassed state of his affairs at length brought 
on a despondency of mind which caused him to fall an easy 


victim toa disorder which in happier circumstances he might 


have overcome. He died in March 1774, adding another 
name to the numerous list of these whose history evinces that 
genius wiihout prudence is a passing meteor, which shines tor 
: moment and then sinks in darkness. ‘* It would not be 
easy,’ says a judicious critic, **to point out in the whole com- 
pass Of Knelish 4 etry pleces that are read with more deheht 
than the ‘ Traveller’ and ‘ the Deserted Vi lage.” ‘The ele- 

gance of the versification ; the force and splendour, yet sim- 
plicity of the ¢ liction; the happy mixture of animated senti- 


ment with gi wit lg aes scr} ption, are calculated fo p lease equally 


the refined an - the unculnuvated taste.” 


Among the poets who have adorned the reign of his pre- 
sent majesty, a piace of distinguished pre-« minence is«lue to 
\\ ham Cowper, esq. ‘The interest which his poeiry excites 
in the general mind is greatly enhanced by the exira aordinary 
ircumstances of his life. Born of a noble f family, and des- 
lined to the study of the law, the road to emolument and 

honour 
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honour was laid open to him by the kind interposition of his 
friends: but he was prevented trom pursuing it by a morbid 
sensibility, which at the very crisis, when to common ob- 
servers he appeared to be the favourite of fortune, totally 
overpowered his reason. On his convalescence, wandering 
from place to place, he found at Huntingdon in the benevo- 
lence of the family of the Rev. Mr. Unwin an alleviation of 
his mental woes, and an asylum from the storms of | life, 
which he was little able to encounter. On the death of his 
friend he accompanied his widow to Olney in Buckingham- 
shire, where they endeavoured to beguile their sorrows by 
devoting the principal part of their time to the active and 
contemplative duties of religion. But in this retirement he 
was pursued by afiliction. On the 20th of March 1770 he 
fost his brother John, fellow of Bennet College, Cambridge. 
this event produced a deep depression of his spirits, which 
tor the dreary space of seven years totally incapaciiated him 
for mental exertion. At the end of that time he gradually 
ecovered, In the year 1781 he published the first volume of 
his poems, which being of too religious a cast for the great 
mass of readers, and too refined for the general body of the 
sectartans to whom its principles were acceptable, was coldly 
received by the public. In the month of Se 4 nber in this 
year Mr. Cowper formed an acquaintance with Lady Austen, 


widow of Sir Robert Austen. bart.. which soon ripened Into 


riendship. ‘This circumstance is of importance in his literary 

iiie, as it was to the suggestion of Lac ly Austen that the pub- 
° ’ ’ f sf ¥ Ss >) » . 

iic are indebted forthe ** ‘Task, which < Xquisite poem was 


written In cons sequence ol her requests ‘ Myr, Cowper to exer- 


cise his talents in the composition of blank verse, and of her 
sporuvely proposing a Sofa as a proper theme. ‘Lhe poem 
commences with some sportive discussions of this topic, 
but soon falls into a serious strain of moral descriptions, 
intermixed with excellent sentiments and portraitures, with 
no perceptible method, but freely ranging from thought to 
thought, ‘from the image to its improvement, as unshackled 
fancy happens to suggest. ‘ It is difficul 0 Says a good 

writer, 
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writer, “to determine which is the most conspicuous excel- 
lence of this charming production. In the description of 
natural objects it unites the most minute accuracy with 
striking clegance and picturesque beauty.  T he pious and 
moral reflections of the “ Task’? touch the heart with irre- 
sistible force ; and its delineations of character are life itself. 
The personifications and allegorical figures interspersed dis- 
play high powers of fancy ; and the figure of Winter nding 
on his sledgy car, may vie in sublimity with any poetical ef- 
fort of imagination.” There is added to this volume a piece 
entitled. “ ‘Yirocinium, or a review of schools ;” which is a 
piece of great merit, and is replete with striking observa- 


‘tions. ‘The popular story of “ John Gilpin” shows that 


Mr. Cowper had a strong perception of the ludicrous, na- 
turally balancing in his disposition the gloomy propensity 
which circumstances rendered finally predominant. 


The celebrity which he acquired by the publication of his 
“* Task,” enabled him to procure numerous subscribers to an- 
other work also suggested to him by the kindness of Lady Aus- 
ten, namely, 2 translation of the Iliad and Odyssey of Homer 
into blank verse. ‘This exertion seems to have been too great for 
his enfeebled frame; or perhaps the want of stimulus consequent 
upon the finishing of an undertaking of such magnitude was 
detrimental to his intellectual health. However this may be, 
certain it is, that the closing period of his life was dark and 
dismal. It was his lot for five years to survive Mrs. Unwin, 
** the dear companion of his walks;’”’ during which time no 
ray of light could penetrate his mental gloom. Nothing 
was capable of durably relieving his mind from the horrible 
impressions which it had undergone, and almost absolute 
despair was the state in which it finally settled. On Friday, 
April 25th 1800, death terminated his sufferings. 


Mr. Hayley has justly observed that Cowper became a 
poet from the noblest of motives,—from a desire to promote 
the moral and religious improvement of mankind ; and in pre- 
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paring himself for the discharge of this duty he applied him. 
self to the genuine source of sublime thoughts and pure af- 
fections ;—the holy Scriptures. In his earlier poetical pro- 
ductions he, upon due consideration, preferred as his model 
the nervous roughness of Dryden or Churchill to the unvaried 
smoothness of Pope. Hence his lines, though always preg- 
nant with sense, are not unfrequently, when separately exa- 
mined, found to be deficient in melody. ‘This was not the 
effect of indolence or of carelessness, but of deliberate design, 
grounded upon a persuasion that in a composition of length a 
variety of pause, and even occasional approaches to a violation 
of rhythm are necessary to awaken _ attention and to preclude 
the fatigue which ts occasioned by the sweetest monotony. 

In his great work ** The Task,” Cowper pourtrays the 
scenés of nature with a pencil equally bold and delicate. The 
delineation of domestic scenery also bestows upon this poem 
a double power of attraction. In his serious reflections on 
the most weighty topics that y suggest themselves to the 
human mind, like the sages of old, uniting the characters of 
the moral instructor and the poet, he appears in a truly vene- 
rable light: and while the objects of the satirical effusions 
which are interspersed in his poem may weil tremble at his 
reproofs, it must be acknowledged that those reproofs are too 
justly provoked by the insolence of the vicious, and the fri- 
volity of the vain. 


Mr. Cowper’s translation of Homer did not answer the ex- 
pectation of the public. The general disappointment which 
was experienced on Its public: ation was occasioned by the rug- 
gedness of his verse, and the want of elegance in his turn of 
expression, It has been well observed, that “ if Pope justly 
stands accused of applying the meretricious ornament of paint 
to the countenance of thev enerable Grecian, Cowper is guilty 
of stripping off his skin and exhibiting all the coarse protu- 
berance of his muscles.” Of this he seems to have been him- 
self aware, since he employed the few lucid weeks which he 
occasionally enjoyed, during the last suspension of his faculties, 


in bestowing on it some degree of polish. 
The 
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The letters of Mr. Cowper, published since his death by 
Mr. Hayley, contain a rich store of intellectual pleasure for 
those who are capable of refined feelinss, and of estimating 
high moral excellence. 


Biog. Brit.—Johnson's Lives of the Poets.—Hayley's 
Life of Cow pe r, Se. 
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For the Year 1811. 


CHAPTER I. 


Introduction Account of the Causes of the assembling of Parliament, by the Lor4 


Chancellor—The same Business in the House o 


House of Lords for a further 
same ee d en 
by His 


Commons—Motion in the 


ournment—- Debate in the Commons on the 
amden’s Report of the Examination of the Physicians 
ajesty’s Privy Council—-Debate in the Lords on a Motion for a 


third Adjournment——A similar Motion discussed in the Commons—Select 
Committees in both Houses appointed to examine the Physicians—Debate-in 
the House of Commons on the State of the Nation—Debate on the R 
Conversation in the House of Iards—Earl of Carlisle's Speech on the Cone 
tradictions in the Evidence of the Physicians—Debate on the Earl of Liver- 
pool's Motion on the State of the Nation. 


E have in the fifteenth chap- 

ter of the preceding vo- 

lume given an account of the un- 
expected meeting of parliament in 
November 1810, occasioned by his 
majesty’s illness, ‘The nature and 
causes of this malady were also de- 
scribed, which will render it unne- 
cessary for us, in this place, to do 
more than give a summary of the 
roceedings in parliament as be- 
nging to that session, which, 


though commenced on the first of 

November, did not terminate till 

comers the end of the following 
yr 





Although his majesty had pro- 
rogued the parliament to the first 
day of November, it was under- 
stood, and even well known, that 
this was not the period intended for 
the commencement of business, but 
that a further prorogation was in- 
tended, of which, indeed, notice 
had been given in the Gazette. 
This however could be effected 
only by acommission signed by the 
king, and when the moment ar- 
rived his majesty was so much ine . 
disposed as to be unable to affix his 
signature: accordingly exertions 
were made to obtain as large 
Az attend- 
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attendance in both houses as pos- 
sible. In the house of lords about 
thirty members assembled ; but im 
the commons there was a much 
larger number. 

he lord chancellor, in the upper 
house, stated, that it was with the 
deepest concern and regret that he 
found himself under the necessity 
of informing their lordships, that 
such was, at present, the state of 
the personal indisposition of his 
majesty, that he had not thought 
it his duty, under the circumstances, 
to proffer to his sovereign a com- 
mission to receive the sign manual, 
His lordship proceeded at some 
length, and was followed by 

The earl of Liverpool, who mov- 
ed, Ist, That the house at its rising 
should adjourn to the 15th of No- 
vember. 2dly, That for that day 
all the lords should be summoned. 
Sdly, That the lord chancellor 
should be directed to write to every 
noble lord, informing him that his 
attendance was expected on that 
day. ‘These motions, after a few 
observations from lord Holland, 
were agreed to without a dissen- 
tient voice. } 

In the house of commons, the 
speaker spoke to the following ef: 
fect: 

“« This house is now met upon the 
day to which it was last prorogued, 
But I have to inform the house, 
that notwithstanding his majesty’s 
royal proclamation in the Gazette, 
intimating his pleasure that parlia- 
ment should be still further pro- 
rogued toa future day, we are not 
to expect any message from his 
majesty’s commissioners on this oc- 
casion; no commission having 
been issued further to proroguc 
parliament. Under these circum- 
uances, it becomes my duty to 
take the chair of this house, in order 
that this house may be enabled to 


adjourn itself to such time as the 
house in its wisdom shall deem fit ; 
and IT do therefore,take the chair 
accordingly.” 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
then rose, and said, he was per- 
suaded it wouid be unnecessary for 
him to state, that the~ house was 
then assembled upon the day to 
which it had in the last instance 
been prorogued to a future day: 
the house would very naturally be 
anxious to hear, why, after such 
declaration of his majesty’s plea- 
sure, his majesty’s servants were 
unable to. carry into effect his ma- 
jesty’s wishes, and were not pre- 
pared with a royal commission for 
that purpose. ‘To relieve that anx- 
iety, it became his duty, his most 
painful duty, to state, that it was 
owing to the indisposition of his 
majesty that his majesty’s servants 
had been unable to give effect to 
his royal proclamation—that it was 
owing to the severity of that indis- 
position that the lord chancellor, 
whose immediate duty it was to 
take his majesty’s orders on such 
subjects, could not obtain the royal 
signature to a commission further 
to prorogue parliament. It would 
not be necessary for him, he was 
persuaded, to inform the house, 
that, under such circumstances, it 
would not be consistent with his 
duty, or the principles of the con- 
stitution, for the lord chancellor to 
affix the great seal to such a com. 
mission, without .the sanction of 
the royal sign manual. Perhaps 
the house would permit him, on 
that occasion, to add one or two 
observations on the actual state of 
his majesty’s health. In doing this, 
he was persuaded that it would be 
wholly unnecessary for him to say 
any thing with a view to increase 
those feelings of anxiety and con- 
cern entertained by the public at 

large 
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large respecting the disorder affect- 
ing his majesty; nor should he 
then mention the circumstance 
which he meant to state to the 
house, but that he was persuaded 
the public would derive from it 
very considerable consolation re- 
specting» the ‘nature and duration 
of his majesty’s present indisposi- 
tion. If any. thing could afford 
real consolation to the feelings of 
unfeigned affection and affliction 
which pervaded all classes of the 
public, it must be the consideration 
that the cause of his majesty’s 
present illness. was to be ascribed 
to his steady-unremitting attention 
to the paintul and protracted suf- 
ferings of a beloved daughter. He 
did not mention this cireumstance 
as new to those who heard him; 
for it was notorious to the nation 
at large, that from that cause prin- 
cipaliy the illness of his majesty 
had arisen; but he could not omit 
to observe, that the knowledge of 
that fact must give rise to conside- 
rable and well-founded hopes of 
his majesty’s early and complete 
recovery. He had the satisfaction 
also to inform the house, that the 
symptoms of his majesty’s com- 
plaint were peculiarly mild,as well 
as that his majesty’s physictans en- 
tertained and expressed strong and 
sanguine, expectations of his reco- 
very. Having said thus much 
upon this most interesting subject, 
it only remained for him to touch 
briefly upon the practical question, 
as to the course which it would be 
proper for the house to pursue on 
this -occasion.. They had, he said, 
a case in modern times, which, as 
it appeared to be analogous, should 
be considered a guide for their pro- 
ceeding, and afforded a precedent 
of a similar adjournment (allo ding 
to the case ot his majesty’s first 
melancholy indispcsition, in 1788). 
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Upon this and various other con- 
siderations it was that he meant to 
propose an adjournment for a fort- 
night; and he trusted the house 
would feel them so forcibly as to 
along with him in his motion. The 
house was aware that-the object of 
the adjournment was to obtain a 
fuller attendance than in the pre- 
sent instance could: possibly be ex- 
pected; and in order to promote 
that object, he proposed to move 
for acall of the house ; and to give 
the more effect to this call, he should 
also move, th it circular letters. be 
transmitted by the speaker to all 
the members of that house, to ap- 
prise them of the order for calling 
over the house on this day fortnight. 
Having thus put the house in pos- 
session of his views on the s rt 
he had nothing further to 4h the 
should conclude with moving, that 
the house at its rising shou q ad. 
journ to this day fortnight. 

On the question being put, 

Mr. Sheridan rose, and declared, 
that he concurred entirely in all the 
sentiments which had been so well 
and so forcibly expressed by the 
right honour able gentleman who 
had just sat down, He was most 
highly gratified, as he was con- 
vineed every rentlem man_ present 

and every individual in the nation 
must be, at the consolation’ held 
out in the statement of the right 
honourable gentleman, that the 
most ‘sanguine expectations’ might 
be entertained of the speedy reco- 
very of his majesty. Impressed 
with such feelings, he should not 
take up more of the time of the 
house, but simply to say, that he 
should second the motion, 

The ra were all agreed to. 

Nov. 15. The lord chancellor, 
in the hes s¢ of peers, left the wool- 
sack, advanced towards the table, 
aud addressed the house > My 

A3 lords, 
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lords, there being now a - at- 
tendance of your ips, I trust 
you will indulge me, in allowing 
me to restate from this place what 
I had the honour to state to the 
house on the Ist instant from the 
woolsack. It is my intention to 
conclude with a motion, and there- 
fore I wish to make the statement 
from this place. My lords, when 
your! ips assembled on the Ist 
of this month, after it had been 
publicly notified that it was his 
majesty’s royal will and pleasure 
that this parliament should be pro- 
rogued to the 29th of November, 
and that a commission for such 
prorogation should be issued under 
the great seal, I then stated, that 
in obedience to his majesty’s com- 
mands I had prepared a commis- 
sioi..1or stich prorogation, but that 
in conseqvence of his majesty’s in- 
disposition such commission could 
not receive his majesty’s royal sig- 
nature; and Ihad not felt it con- 
sistent: with my view of my duty 
to put the great seal to that com- 
mission, without his majesty’s sign 
manual. It is for your lordships 
to judge whether in this view of 
my duty I have committed any 
error. I do not mean to enter into 
the discussion of the question as to 
the legality of a commission hav- 
ing the great yw affixed to it, and 
purporting to have the king’s si 
manual, But which it had not a 
ceived, L only mean again to state, 
that in my conception of my duty 
I did not conceive myself autho- 
rized to affix the great seal to the 
commission to which I have allud- 
ed, without the king’s sign manual, 
My lords, I then stated what I am 
now anxious to restate, that his 
we tay indisposition arose en- 
tirely from the pressure of domes- 
te affliction operating upon his pa- 
ternal feelings, and that the phy- 
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sicians then in care of his majesty 
entertained a confident expectation 
of his majesty’s recovery. My lords, 
as the physicians then had a confi- 
dent expectation of his majesty’s re- 
covery, so they now also entertain 
a confident expectation ef his ma- 
jesty’s recovery, regard being had 
to his majesty’s time of life, and 
to his majesty’s former state of 
health. This is the unanimous 
opinion (I am anxious to state their 
own words) not only of the physi- 
cians then in attendance, but of those 
whose care has since been thrown 
around his majesty, and is given 
with as much certainty as can be 
attached to prognostics upon me- 
dical subjects. Those physicians 
also who now attend his majesty, 
and who attended his majesty ona 
former indisposition, state that they 
see in the present state of his ma- 
jesty ali the symptoms of approach 
towards recovery, and none of the 
symptoms which indicate the de- 
lay of recovery. Upon the state- 
ment which I made on the Ist of 
this month, one of your lordships 
moved to adjourn for fourteen days, 
the shortest period within which 
parliament can by law be assembled 


‘upon any emergency for the dis- 


patch of business: your lordships 
are now assembled in pursuance of 
that adjournment, and it is for the 
house to determine what course it 
is proper to pursue. Under the 
circumstances which I have stated, 
I trust in God, from the favourable 
symptoms of his majesty’s indis- 
position, that there will be no ne- 
cessity for the adoption of any pro- 
ceeding by this house to supply the 
defect of the reyal authority ; and 
I may be allowed to express my 
opinion, that the most delicate and 
proper mode of proceeding in the 
present instance, would be to ads 
journ for fourteen days. My lords, 

it 
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nis with feelings of affliction for the 
indisposition of his majesty, in 
which I am sure all your lordships 
participate, that I make this mo- 
tion, and at the same time in the 
confident hope that at the expira- 
tion of that period no proceeding 
will benecessary.” His lordship con- 
cluded by moving an adjournment 
till this day fortnight. 

The earl of Moira. “ My lords, 
I hail with joy, in common I am 
sure with all your lordships, the 
pleasing prospect held out to us by 
the noble and learned Jord, of his 
majesty’srecovery. Upon a question 
of this nature, the important con- 
sideration necessarily must be, whe- 
ther the temporary suspension of 
certain parts of the regal power 
will be of such essential mjury to 
the public interests, that our public 
duty requires us to proceed imme- 
diately to make provision for the 
exigency. Conceiving, as I do, 
that no material inconvenience will 
result to the public interests from 
the delay proposed, I give my cor- 
dial support 10 the motion of the 
noble and learned lord.” 

Lord Grenville said, that he per_ 
fec.ly coneurred in what had fail- 
en from the noble earl respecting 
the comparison of inconveniences. 
There was, indeed, nothing before 
them but a choice of embarrasse 
ments: that was his opinion when 
he heard the first tidings of this 
melancholy and afflicting event. 
He would not dwell upon this 
painful topic; not because he did not 
teel uponit most deeply, but because 
he knew that there was nothing 
that he could say that could add 
to the feelings of other noble lords. 
The noble and learned lord on the 
woolsack had hardly done himself 
justice, in intimating the possibil ty 
ct a doubt on his own conduct. 
He was convinced of the purity of 
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that noble and learned lord’s mo- 
tives and conduct, on this trying ec- 
casion, in that particular point, 
No man, understanding the prin- 
ciples and practice of the constitu. 
tion, and the proper uses of the 
powers of its respective branches, 
and with a just regard to truth and 
justice, could advise the affixing 
of the great seal of the kingdom, 
which purported to bear the royal 
signature, by anyindividual, during 
the present. situation of the soves 
reign. With the cheering hopes 
held out to the house, (not indeed 
by any evidence or written docu- 
ments, but) collected from the 
speech of the noble and learned 
lord, of the speedy deliverance 
and recovery of the sovereign, he 
was ready to agree to the adjourn- 
ment proposed, ‘There was a great 
duty for their lordshipsto wigan 
to his majesty and to the people. 
He would rather err, however, on 
the side of forbearance and delay, 
than on that of precipitation. That 
principle had formerly regulated 
the conduct of parliament. It was 
then thought best to make succes- 
sive short adjournments, accordin 

to the circumstances of the case snd 
the progress of recovery, as it gave 
to parliament, then become, as it 
was now, the guardian of the king’s 
person and rights, the power of 
meeting all the exigencies that 
might arise. On that ground he 
should now have preferred a short. 
er adjournment, followed up by ad- 
journments. from time to time as 
the symptoms of amendment cone 
tinued to appear. Anxious, how- 
ever, for unanimity, he should vore 
for the motion. The king’s mini- 
sters could alone pronounce.on the 
state of the country, and whether 
the circumstances in which it was 
placed were or were not such as 
zequized the immediate attendance 

At of 
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of parliament. In proposing this 
adjournment, they took upon them- 
ae aheavy responsibility, which, 
he doubted not, they felt them- 
selves prepared to justify to their 
own minds and to their country. 
He should now only offer up pray- 
ers to Almighty God, that ‘this 
may be the last occasion for any si- 
milar adjournment ; and that such 
circumstances may providentially 
arise, as would restore to his ma- 
jesty the exercise of the kingly 

wer, and to parliament the regu- 
wd use of its ordinary functions, in- 
stead of their assembling as a con- 
vention of the states of the realm. 
If, however, the latter of these al- 
ternatives should unhappily take 
place, he was prepared to say, that 
they must then lay down for their 
regulation the principles which he 
had stated, and act upon those pre- 
eedents which had been already 
laid down. In the mean time, he 
for one should give his assent to the 
present motion. 

Earl Stanhope declared, that all 
he wished was, that the house 
should lay down the constitutional 
grounds of its present proceedings. 
If he consented tothe present mo- 
tion for adjournment, it should not 
be for the sake of unanimity alone; 
but for ihis reason, that from the 
very short notice of the former 
meeting, 
the time that has since elapsed, a 
number of peers may not have been 
able to come up from the distant 
partsof the country, and therefore 
would probably wish for some tur- 
ther postponemert ; but principally 
because he th ughit that they had 
no right to meet at all. ’ 

The duke of Noriolk exprested 
his strong concurrence in the pro- 
priety ot the motion now betore 
the house, and the satisfa 
which he felt in learning that con- 


and from the shortness of 


fident hopes were entertained of his 
majesty’s speedy recovery. 

The earl of Liverpool spoke at 
length in favour of the motion: 
several parts of his speech were re- 
plied to by . 

Earl Grey, who was desirous of 
nct interrupting unanimity, though 
he doubted the propriety of so long 
an adjournment: “ Already,” said 
his lordship, “ above a month has 
passed, and the duties of the kingly 
office have not been periormed. Is 
not this, my lords, in times like the 
present, a matter deserving oi grive 
consideration ? Should the ardent 
prayers, which 'n common with all 
classes of his majesty’s subjects I 
devoutly offer to Almighty God 
for his majesty’s restoration to 
health, be heard, have we that pro- 
spect of a full and entire recovery 
which we entertained in 1728? At 
this period it is unquestionably de- 
sirable that all the energies of the 
royal mind should be awakened, 
I am sure no man can feel more 
sensibly than myself the distressing 
calamity that has befallen his ma- 
jJesty, or can send up more eager 
wishes for itsremoval. But at the 
same ume, -I trust that the house 
will not shut its eyes to the calcu- 
lations of probability, ‘and to the 
actual condition of the country, 
Let the house reflect well on the 
state in which the empire is placed. 
The time is come when all personal 
objects must be sacriticed, all party 
contentions cease, ~ The functions 
of the royal power are sacred, and 
the duties of parliament equally so. 
it must now become the great end 
of cur exertions and deliberations 
to preserve in iall vigour voth the 
one und the other, and to submit 
every minor care to the important 
purposes of preserving the integrity 
Of the constitution, and of esta- 
blishing the interestsot the country.” 


Lord 
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‘ nons, the chancellor of the 
heguer made a semilar: motion. 
Hi i\ r en ‘ d fully into the quese 
tion, he said, “If there can exist 
a doubt as to the propriety of such 
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parliament before the expiration of 
that -interval. . Unless, therefore, 
circumstances of extraordinary and 
pare unk ot urgency had occurred, 
the pert od of the late ad. 

t,requiriys the immediate 
wid and « peration ‘oF parliament, I 
do not sce how the house can bg exe 
pected to proceed forthwith to the 
dispatch of the ‘public business. 
But whenthe existing circtdmstances 
are of a nature so diferent, when 
they are calculated to encourage 
the most consoling, I 
feel confident that the house will, 
in a crisis of such delicacy, fore 
bear to institute, as yet, any great 
public measure whatever. With 
these impressions, and under such 
a view of the subject, I shall now 
move, ‘that the house do, at its 
rising this d: iy, adjourn to this day 
fortni g ht.’ 

Mr. Whitbread said this was vir- 
tually the first day of the sessions, 
for their former mecting was 
avowedly for the purpose of ad« 
journing over. And upon the 
opening of the sessions, they meet 
under the alarming circumstances ’ 
of his majesty being no longerma 
Stute to transact business. And yet 
they are now asked not toa proceed 
to provide against so serious a de- 
ficiency in the conduct of the go- 
vernment, but to adjourn over foi 
another fortnight. Where there 
was an actual physical necessity, 
no doubt it must be yielded to; 
but what was the urgency of the 
necessity then requiring them to 
suspend the executive government 
for another for tnight? ‘The con- 
stitution was suspended—it existed 
not separ. thle from the executive 
power of the king—and yet they 
were now called tipon to continue 
the suspension of the constitution 
for another fortnight :—and upon 

‘hat ground, upon what authent¢ 

testimony, 
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testimony, upon what recorded 
evidence, was it that they were 
now asked to do this? Upon no 
stuich ground—in short, upon no- 
thing but the bare, unrecorded 
statement of the chancellor of the 
éxchequer ! Was it upon such mat- 
ter as that, they were required to 

und a parliamentary proceeding, 
m a crisis of such importance? 
Why had not the privy council 
been assembled, and the physicians 
examined before them? or, if that 
had been done, why was not the 
evidence of those physicians laid 
before the house, to enable it to 
form its own judgement, instead of 
being obliged to apne conjectures 
upon the mere assertions of 4 mem- 
ber of parliament? In their ordi- 
nary course, that house Was not in 
the habit of grounding their pro- 
ceedings upon mere vague asser- 
tions coming from any individual, 
No parliamentary proceeding in a 
case of such importance ought to 
be grounded upon the mere assere 
tion of one of their own members ; 
they were to consider not only the 
king, but the people, and both in 
reference to the other: the people 
had a savereign whom they loved, 
and the king had a people whom he 
loved: that house should look to 
the interests of each, in order best 
to discharge their duty to both. 
He need scarcely repeat the regret 
he felt for the severe afflictions of 
the king; his sense of them was 
such that he could not conscien- 
tiously agree to the house adjourn- 
mg over for more than from day to 
day. In case of an event, which 
God forbid! the house ought not to 
extend their adjournment to a long- 
er interval at such a crisis. He 
did not wish to distract or to divide 
—to crente either jealousy or anger 
—but at a period when the country 
was deprived of the executive part 
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of the government, he must enter 
his solemn protest against any mea- 
sure that would for another fort- 
night continue to deprive them of 
the aid and counsels of the remain- 
ing two branches of the legislature ; 
though he would not divide the 
house upon the question. 

Sir Fane Risdest said that, 
agreeing as he did in the greatet 
part of the observations which had 
fallen from the honourable gentle- 
man who had just sat down, he 
was determined not to let the ques. 
tion go to a decision without divid- 
ing the house upon it. The motion 
now submitted to them he conceiv- 
ed to be one of the most irrational 
and unconstitutional propositions 
ever made in that house. He would 
never consent to compromise the 
constitution. Had he been present 
on the last day of meeting, he would 
have opposed every motion for ad- 
journment. The constitution was 
suspended, and he would not have 
agreed toa moment’s delay, till 
that constitution was restored ; but 
now, after that delay—after defer- 
ring their duty so long to the peo- 
ple—were they now still further to 
postpone tt for another fortnight? 
But the time was not of such im- 
portance as the principle. He would 
resist it; and if he stood alone, he 
was determined to divide the house. 
If the ministers were resolved, at 
the risk of the country’s safety, at 
all hazards, to prolong to the ut- 
most limit the tenure by which they 
held their places and their power, 
they and others might do so; but 
he would not go back to the peo- 
ple to tell them, that after the con- 
stitution had been suspended for a 
tortmight, he had voted that it 
should be suspended for a fortnight 
longer. A state of anarchy had 
existed sufficiently long. He would 
do what he could to restore to the 

people 
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people the government of the con- 
stitution. 

Mr. Tierney and lord A. Ha- 
milton spoke against the adjourne 
ment, and Mr. Fuller was in iavour 
of it. Mr. Ponsonby was for ad- 
journing tor a week only; and sit 
Samuel Romilly thought there 
should be no adjournment longer 
than twenty-four hours. 

A long debate ensued, in which 
many of the leading members took 
a parc ; after which the question 
was called for, when the house di- 
vided on the question, For an ad- 
journment for a fortnight, 

Ayes «© « « = 343 
Noes - - # -- 58 
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Nov. 29.—Earl Camden, in the 
house of lords, (president of the 
council,) rose and stated to their 
lordships, that examinations had 
taken place, before his majesty’s 
privy counci!, of the physicians 
who attended the royal person, 
touching the state of the king’s 
heaih. His lordship, aicer a tew 
observations, concluced by propos- 
ing them to be read. After some 
remarks from earl Grey, the mi- 
nutes of the examinations were or- 
dered to liv on the table, and to be 
read. || hey were accordingly read 
by tic clerk. 

‘Lhe result of these examinations 
was, that it was the unanimous opi- 
nion of all his majesty’s physicians, 
that though his majesty was inca- 
pable of coming to vantiensenn, or 
of attending to public business, yet 
they entertained the most confident 
hopes of his recovery, but were un- 
able to state at what period he 
might become convalescent. 

The earl of Liverpool then rose 
and said, that the house having ad- 
journed to that day en account of 
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the lamented continuation of his 
majesty’s ill health on the last day 
of their meeting, the privy council 
had assembled, and had made the 
important examination, the parti-+ 
culars of which were now on theif 
lordships’ table, and had been twice 
read in their hearing. From that 
examination of his majesty'’s phy- 
sicians, his lordship deduced three 
important leading points of const- 
deration. First, the establishment 
of the facet, that the present state 
of his majesty’s illness prevented 
him from attending to any public 
business, and the consequent sus- 
pension of the exercise of his royal 
functions. Secondly, the confident 
hopes and expectations entertained 
by the physicians of his :majesty’s 
recovery. Thirdly, that as to time, 
though nothing specific could be 
stated respecting the duration of 
the king’s indisposition, yet there 
existed already a considerable a- 
mendment of his majesty’s health. 
With these three material points 
before them, it would be for their 
lordships’ wisdom and justice to 
determine what mode of proceeds 
ing it would be fitting for them to 
adopt under all the circumstances 
of the case. His lordship after a 
speech of some length moved, that 
the house at its rising should ad- 
journ till Thursday, the 13th of De- 
cember next. 

Exrl Spencer objected to the 
proceedings adopted by ministers 
on this occasion. He said their 
lordships would not discharge the 
duties of their stations, if they did 
not abstain from doing any thing 
that might injure the constitution ; 
but, on the contrary, they ought 
to proceed to remedy, as tar as 
they could, that existing defect 
which all so deeply lamented. The 
evils of the actual suspension of the 
kingly office must be great and dane 
gerous, 
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the country which made him en- 
teriain that wish. But whatever 
course it might be expedient to pur- 
sue, he was anxious that the states 
of the realm should he un: inimous 
in their proceedings, ‘Their lo 
ships were now called upon to de- 
fend their own consistency. It 
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selves right in the eye of the law. 
The privy council usurped an au- 
thority which did not belong to 
them. But even if their right to 
institute ‘the examination was ade 
mitted, strll their mode ot conduct- 
ing it was objection: ible. They had 
no right to go beyond the mere dry 
question of tact—Is the king or is 
he not capable of exercis'ng the 
royal authority? In dotng. more, 
they exoceded their powers. What 
was this new power in the state that 
was to prescrib a cintghs y parliament? 
In what part of the oath of a privy 
counse lior were they made the 

uardians of the king’s tei. poral 
c apacity > ‘There was no such duty 
imposed upon them; no. such 
power given them by the constitu- 
ion, Lhe fact of the royal inca- 
acity was to be ascertained by 
hemselves, and by that only could 
then proceedin Te justified, Tle 
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jor one would not do homave to 
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foreien office, they would there find 
upon record an avowal to the seme 
eliect from the marquis of Car- 
marthen, then one of the cabinet. 
They would tind it in these words, 
in an answer to a dispatch from one 
of our diggin: sata loreign court: 
“| ny e received your important 
letter, but can eive you no instruc- 
tions, on account of his majesty’s 
unfortunate indisposition.’’? Did 
ministers mean to say that they 

might receive his majesty’s com- 
mands, though parliament could 
not? ‘lalk of new governments 
indeed! was there ever so monstrous 
an assumption of power as this? 
What, are they, uncontrolled by 
parliainent, to issuc their orders to 
admirals and to generals? nay, 
more, shall they exclusively have 
the care of the king’s person? 
He never heard of such a por erin 
the constitution, as that the great 
officers of state might act indepen- 
lently of the crown. A noble earl 

ad talked of leaving the vessel of 
the state to be borne along for some 
time impilsu remorum. Never was 
there a more urfortunuie applica. 
tion of a figure. Waat! when 
the helm was ab iundoned, the sails 
torn, the masts gone by the board, 
and the vessel in danger of going 
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verting to what had fallen from the 
last speaker, observed, that ac- 
cording to the spirit of our laws, 
the sovereign is king in infancy, in 
age, in decrepitude. If you take 
away what the law gives him, you 
change the name and authority of 
the king ; by the sanction and au- 
thority of which name, you can 
alone rightly act. The king’s po- 
litical capacity, he would again 
repeat, continues the same in ine 
fancy, in sickness, in age, and in 
decrepitude. No subject can be 
considered in the same light. In 
such case the two houses are to use 
a sound discretion. God forbid 
that the privy council should de- 
clare the king incompetent! Much 
might be said on a question of this 
nature, but it never was to be al- 
lowed that such a power rested in 
the privy council. 

Several other members spoke on 
the question; after which their lord- 
ships divided on earl Spencer’s 
amendment— 

Non contents - - - « 88 
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In the house of commons a si- 
milar motion was made by Mr. 
Perceval, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, upon the ground that the 
answers of the physicians held out 
a pleasing prospect, and, he might 


say, almost a moral certainty of 


his majesty’s recovery. He ad- 
mitted that in this motion they were 
going beyond the precedent in 
(788. He did not mean to repre- 
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sent that the amendment in his ma. 
jesty’s health at present was as 
at as that which lord Thurlow 
ad then to announce to the lords; 
but still, in pointing out the dif- 
ference between the two cases, he 
thought he had sufficiently showa 
that there had been no violation of 
the spirit of the precedent, although 
the strict letter of it had been de- 
parted from. He thought that it 
was the duty of the house not to 
confine themselves to the mere let- 
ter of that precedent, but to exer- 
cise an honest and enlightened dis- 
cretion upon all the circumstances 
of the case which was then under 
their consideration. As for his 
part, the best discretion which he 
could apply to the case, prompted 
him to recommend to the house to 
adjourn for another period of four- 
teen days ; and he should conclude 
by moving accordingly, that the 
house do adjourn to this day fort- 
night. 

Mr. Whitbread had heard before 
he came down to the house, that it 
was generally understood that his 
majesty’s ministers intended to 
move for an adjournment for an- 
other fortnight: but until he had 
heard the report of the physicians 
read, he did not know how to cre- 
dit it, Much had been said of the 
delicacy due to the king; but it 
must be recollected that delicacy 
was also due to the constitution. 
Were his majesty recovered, he 
would himself say that the delicacy 
due to him personally was not to 
supersede the delicacy and respect 
which was due to the kingly office; 
and that there was nothing which 
the house should be more solici- 
tous about, than preventing that 
from falling into disrepute. He 
should ask, what was the present 
situation of the country? Was 
there a seat of justice, ar a foun- 
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tain of mercy? Could an army 
be sent on a foreign expedition, or 
could an army be recalled ? Could 
a culprit receive the royal mercy, 
could he be legally executed, when 
the fountain of mercy was closed 
up? The right hon. gentleman 
had endeavoured to frighten gen- 
tlemen, by talking of the king 
being dethroned. He should have 
considered, that to take the crown 
from the constitution, was still 
worse than the personal dethrone- 
ment of aking. This was a situa- 
tion of the country, in which more 
than at any other time the execu- 
tive ought to be in its full vigour. 
A week at the present time might 
bear a load under which centurics 
would have staggered. If the 
commander in chief in Portugal, 
or the commander in chief at home, 
were to die, how could their places 
be supplied? If ministers should 
do any thing to deserve the repre- 
hension of parliament, who was to 
be addressed ? As to the dethrone- 
ment, who would say that George 
the First and George the Second 
were dethroned, when in their ab- 
sence regents were appointed? If 
ministers might be permitted to do 
every thing in the royal name, and 
by the royal authority, the ministers 
would be themselves the regents. 
As to the precedent of 1788, lord 
Thurlow announced in the house 
of lords, not his majesty’s amend- 
ment, but his convalescence, and 
ina short time after his recovery 
was complete. It had been said, 
that the cure might be impeded by 
parliamentary discussion; but the 
fact was, that long debates had, 
however, not prevented his reco- 
very on the former occasion, It 
must be recollected that on the for- 
mer occasion Mr. Pitt was the mi- 
nister, wlio ¢ertainly did at that 
time enjoy the contidence of the 
house and the country to ap uncom. 
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mon degree ; but he would ask the 
present ministers, did they assume 
for themselves as great a share in 
the confidence of the country as 
Mr, Pitt then enjoyed? It would 
have been wiser if the parllameat 
of that day had enacted provisions 
to guard against the recurrence of 
this exigency, ‘T'wo instances had, 
however, since occurred, that of 
1801, and that of 1804, in each of 
which, from personal delicacy to 
the sovereign, no steps were taken 
to protect the country in case of a 
recurrence of a simular case. In 
the year 1788, his majesty was in 
the full vigour of health, and af- 
terwards met his parliament, and 
showed himself publicly to his sub- 
jects. He went publicly to the 
metropolitan church of England, 
to return thanks for his recovery. 
After the visitation of 1801, he also 
appeared publicly, and continued 
to be accessible to his subjects, un- 
til his sight was affected. After 
that he ceased to be, as before, ac- 
cessible to his subjects, and there- 
fore must be supposed to have been 
more in the power of his ministers 
than at any former period of his 
life. Under all these circumstances, 
he could hardly conceive it possible 
that the right honourable gentle- 
man should be successful in his pre- 
sent motion, 

Mr. secretary Yorke spoke in fa- 
vour of the motion. 

Mr. Ponsonby replied. He re- 
joiced, he said, to fiad by the re- 
port, that there was a high proba- 
bility of his majesty’s ultimate re- 
covery ; but he could not forbear 
to observe, that all the physicians 
who had expiessed the most confi- 
dent expectation of that recovery, 
had also stated that they could not 
form any definitive opinion, from 
the uncertainty of all medical 
prognostics, as to the probable time 
at which such recovery should take 
place, 
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knowledee of 


the principal heads 
ment, and concluded by stating, 
that he should- oppose the adjourn- 
ment, as no man could have $up- 
posed that a longer adjournment 
than for a week would have beer 
proposed, whilst a committee would 
be appointed to ¢ xamine the phy- 
sicians in the meantime: he should, 
therelore, divide the house upon 
this question; and m1 upon a4 
question for the appointment ofa 
committee to in luwire into the state 
of nis m. ue st y” S healih, rf the | nouse 
should so far desert its duty to the 
public, as lo AM ee to the adjo imme 
nent, 

Sir Francis B 


he did in many of the sentiments 


expr | by the right honourable 
gentieman who had just sat down, 
and differing as he did from that 
rieht honourable gentleman as to 
the right or the power of the two 
houses o parliame to sup ply any 


deficiency in the executive, should 
ik that he had discharged his 
tiluents, if hp omit- 
e grounds of his con- 
currence in the former, and of his 
disagreeing from the latter. He 


auty to by; cons 


onal , 
tea to state tl 


‘ ? } . . 
leit ali the delicacy of the ques- 
tron; but, from a sense of duty, he 


must discuss the subject with impar- 
tiality towards the p What. 
ever he may feel to ae ‘suffer 12°s 
of the ane he could not be anh: 

sible to the peri!s of the country 
which te & w been for a month 
without ally executive, 
and it was pro posed to continue 
for a fortnight longer in the same 
It was ti him a strange and 


COATT Aa In qu t10n, wao were 


efhicient 


to supply any deficiency which 
_ ee . } , 
micottake place in the exercise of 
the fur ct! 4 f the crown. He 
| \ | , } ? » } 

i ix ho | Cdent ior such a 
Ce is the I ( a but the great 
t tot 1688; when James I]. 


arbitrary viola- 
tions 


of his arfus 
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FOREIGN 


tons of the original contract with 
the people d his 
when the throne became vacant— 
filling that 


forties crowl— 


and when the rieht of 
vieicancy devolve 1 upon th C peo ple. 

could not xllow that any house 
vf comraons, stil less a house of 
commons collected togethe: 
means as it Was notorious 
sembly was, could have any right 
10 st ipply the deficiency in the func- 
tions of the crown. All that had 


been said respecting delicacy, had 


by such 


? > 
Lihat ase 


his mind been introduced un- 
fairly, in order to influence the 
feelings of members on the question 
in discussion, It was absurd to 
talk upon eee public 
occasion Delicacy might well 
suit thi ‘conversation “of itea-table 
it mig! it be very fir to be entertain- 
ed towards the other sex; but in 


}: ae 
of deiicac\ 


private life, when in ordinary trans- 
actions delicacy was talked of, it 
was only another name for roguery ; 
and in state matters the law and 
the constitution of this country had 
broken in upon it. Every one knew 
that several great officers were re- 
quired to be present at the lying-in 
of the queen, a circumstince wach 
it private families would be in the 
last degree indelicate. He hoped 
he should never hear more of this 
delicacy. The 

son of the king were wholly dt 
stinct. ‘The laws of England kn 
nothing of the pet onal a aber ies 
of the king, The king, by our con- 
stitution, can do no wrong ; never 
dies: andif ever the house were to 
suffer themselves to be influenced 
by considerations derived from hts 
personal intirmities upon great ques 
ions of state, there would be an 
end of the constitution. As to the 
precedent of 1788, it was a prece- 
dent to be avoided, not imitated, 
and founded upon analogy, or with- 
gut reason. When he tound the 


1811. 


crown and the pers 





right hon. gent! taking only 
so much of his recall aS 3 suited 
their presen t DUTDaSe, he could not 
give them much credit for their 
candour, or their motives, As to 
who should i ‘ repent, he would 

d to dictate to this part 
ation, or to the nation at 
ut he should never lend his 
| ¢ mischievous practice 
Which had so lon existed, Besides, 
the tomes had been gre uly altered 
ince 1788. ‘Then we were at peace 
with ; i the world, now we are at 
war with nearly the whole world; 
then France was impotent, now she 
was nearly omnipotent; then our 
revenue exceeded our expenditure 
one million and half, now our 
expenditure ex 


oy pre ren 


, 
Trt 
a 8 t 


’ 
Cus Our revenue 
twenty millions; then our debt was 
not more than thre hundred mil. 
hon IS, Li Ww it 1S ci Alt hundred mil- 
lions; then we had recently 

l, j | | 7 
CIiUUcies an advantav 
cial treaty with F 


CON. 
COUS CONnIMe! 
“ANnCce, 


now our 


; <p 
commerce is nearly annihilated; 
then all was qi 1et, peaec, tray nquil- 
; 

ity, and prosperity 5 and how dit- 


ferent is our situation at present! 
hi w, then, could they dare to tell 
that after a month ol 
would desert their 


, 
’ . “oe + . 
1c necessary 


the people, 

I ic 
Aanarcily they 
duty, an | omit tto tak 


’ 


mestsures to save their falling coun- 

Milton, 
r, Wynne 
Wil- 
were for 
the adjournment: and on the quese 
tion, that at its rising the 
adjourn to this day fortnight, t there 
were 

Aves - 253 ay - 129. 
Another division took place upon 
Mr. Ponsonby’s moiion, to ‘appo ‘int 
a commitiee to examine the phys 


’ °* % a © 
spoke On the sume side: IVir. 
1 \ wy 2 | 
oer ke ice and vir. 4 Ui! 


house 


sicians: 
Ayes Noes . - 230. 


B On 


- 137 
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On: 
agreed by 
select committee of 21 members 
be appointed to examine the p)iysi 
cians who have attended his ma- 


i 
he 1th of December it was 


both houses, * Lhat a 
4 


. 7 . 1. 
yesty G h it ss, touchme the 
state of his health, and that they 


report the samie to the house.” An 
account of this examination will be 
found in the chapter and volume 
already referred to. ‘The report 
of it was! efore the two ho 


which alterwardstormedthemselves 


aid D uses, 


P ‘ . 
mto committees to micuire into tie 


state of the nation. 
House of commo! . Dec. 70, 


lled 
(the day, for the 


into a com- 


the house had been cz2 


? 
he OTracT ¢ 


a 
Trescivin 


Alter 
over, t 


house 


; ‘ ‘ 
miitee cl the whole, on the ¢ tute ot 


the nation, being 
left the chatr. 
The chancellor of the exchequer 
rose, and spoke to t co ef- 
tr. Lushington, the house, 
in compliance with the order now 
re id, having resolved itself into a 
committee of the whole, it becomes 
my duty ] its attention to the 
disastrous state in which this nation 


read—the speaker 


he followir 


fect eee" 
] 


to cal 


consequence of the 


1ndispo tion of ou 


is pluneed, m 


sovereren—an 


:* ‘8 . ° . ’ 
INS py ston w! ich iS a&S sincerely 
‘ . . . 
lamented as itis unfortunate, and 


Vv hich } 1S ¢ xc! ed univers | teelings 


. ‘ 
of regret and sorrow. Feeline. as 
‘ 
| ’ } ° ] . oer 
Lit), 4 4 ii ost hls 
} eh, f ,? 
A/a \ ia C cat i 
try, on my 
pal to ta ( fOr pure 
. ‘ 
ye Sse Qi ‘ c au! \ ‘> 
or to exe Oi i toe 
portance cf t 4 
| ’ ti ch v ao 
, , 
we this ni ‘hen 
, . | 
we ci Cmhipiate ¢ i tha 
calamity, which he person of 
, P , 
our I ’ hie! ara! 
. 
country ; 1d 
’ 
} tho ‘ *o 
all he ary tu US LANCE it 





ND 


which, afflicting such a personage, 
it must Att itself to our cons!- 
deration, there exists litile necessity 
{o1 an eal to the cor nmon sym- 
paih ies Of OUr Nature. Ha id one of 
the humpblest of our fel low- beings 
been visited with such a ¢al: umity, 
though wholly unconnected with 
any one of us, either by relation, 
friendship, duty, or dependence, in 
the view which would at once pre. 
sent itself to our minds, we should 

eclitasad uty Sone tive upon us 
an , to consign him uncer su ich Cire 
cumsiances to the protection and 
guardianship of his most aifection- 
If such would be our 
how 


ate re latives, 
duty even to the hun 
would our obligations be 11 
towards those dearly connected 
with us! and if with them, how 
much more does that duty in- 
crease, when applied in the present 
instance—i the mstance of cur so- 
vereiyn and king—of him who 
for more than half a century 
been a blessing to his people! who, 
during his benign reign, has watch- 
ed with a parental tenderness and 
regurd over the rights and happi- 
ness of his subjects—and whose pri- 
vaic as well as public virtues have 
been the universal theme of our 
praises, and the objects of our ad- 
miration! Indeed, when I contem- 
late his reign, so marked and il- 
I teel a confidence that; 
this he use, nor in this 
ts that individual who 
not sympathize in the distress 
oi his sovere ign. But whilst these 


) blest, 
creased 


has 


7 
lu vetcanr 4 
neither in 


country, ex! 


¥ 24 
rn v¢ ‘s if i} { rivate and p sub lic i aus 
‘ Pp A } } 

{ I arure, me cl us oe feel tne 

ereat calamity with which we are 
. : 

visited; there are also other rea- 


SOLS, whol]: ot el public 


which remcer it the duty 
to tuke the d 
tutional course of 


nature, 
of this 


ue and consti- 
guarding the 
country from any greater ag eTava- 
tica 


hi use 





ee ee 


uve 


dia, aided aceaam eee Ia 


FO 
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tion of the calamity. We are now 


> } } ‘ ase ~ + ’ 
aware that the functions cf tne ex- 


vs 

ecutive mamistrate are by his indis- 

position suspended, and we must 
1 

know that by such suspension the 


mterests of the country are mate- 

. 2 1 rr’. . 

nalwly imp aired, phe question for 

our consider 
. sar a ! 

propriety of taking the means of 

supplying the deficiency. We are 


rT *scoeoo)u ty 
preci ely In 


° ° ~ } 
»ferves sf > “> re | 
Att ha IS, there! ‘eq 4/0 


now, in my conception, 
the same situation tn which the 
house wa 


‘ 
1785. ihe proceedings theref re 


ari , 6s a en 4 . 
adopted in that case, if the cas 
’ ° 

<r ie Di ,e° ded FY srnular, Non oOu¢c 


the propriety of adhering at present 


. . ° } . 
to the true consitutional mode otf 


acting, then decided on by the wis- 
: + ateaes *) ur . 
dom of parhament ; taking advan- 


e opportu. 


. 


tare, as we have now t! 
nity, of all yet “he rience and « 

those lights which that preced: ent 
sO fully ail rds. i iS indeed a 
consolation to think, that though 
leprived of the authority and 

lents which the great men who then 
directed the views of the estates 
ot the realm so fully possessed, we 
are at this di. \y more capable of 
fully perc iving, unfettered by the 
difficulties of that period, wh: ut our 
p iramount ” uties are. ‘The p! ece- 
dent of the year 1788 has, upon that 
point, left us in full pessession of 
There 1S also 
ttaching to 


t 


the proper course. 
this great = a 
us on the presen occeasion, tha 
since this mel lancholy 
came first under consideration, 
there has not either in argument 
or conversation been thrown out by 
any individual—indeed, there has 
not been an expression uttered, tend- 
ing to glance at the right, and at 
the duty which we are now called 
upon to discharge, We know how 
much of embarrassment and of dif: 
hculty was created by « contrary 
conduct on a former occasion. We 


question 
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are aware of the momentous consi- 
derations which the assertion of a 
ce? ie claim produced at that pe- 
iod—a claim which was most wise 
y cisclatmed by that personage on 
it was advanced by thé 
introduced 
are now other grounds for 
hope. As far a: the 
lave gone on this subject, they 
have been free fror n yall that acer- 


— 
live 


madividual who 


. , 
aiscussions 


bity and ranceur, which, spr in| ging 
from party heat,characterized, ~ diss 
turbed, and ina certain decree dis. 


rraced the proceec 
We have now the adv ntarge of not 
being impeded by any such tnter- 
ruption - and therefore whatever de- 
cision this house shail pocaie at, 
must be received by the country 
with the ereatest satisfaction, from 
the manner, the temperance and the 
deliberation which have marked, 
and will, I trust, continue to mark, 
the debates upon this important 
subject. Whatever difference of 
opinion gay extst as to the post. 
ponements that have already taken 
place, we are all now, I conceive, 
unanimous that no further delay 
should occur. The question theres 
fore which now arises, must be upon 
that course to which, in specific 
propositions, I felt it my duty to 
direct the attention of th dics papier a 
former night. Lthen otfered to your 
notice three distinct propositions. 
‘That it 1s the opmion of this 
house, ‘Chat his majesty ts pre- 
vented by indisposition trom com- 
hi: parliament, and from at- 
te nding to public | busine: s, and thut 
the p rsonal exercise of the royal 
tuthority ts thereby fo: the preseng 


lings of that day. 


/ 


me | 


tis the oninion of this 
house, § ‘That it is the right and 
duty of the lords spiritual and 
temporal, and commons, of Great 
Britain now assembled, and lawe 


B2 fully, 


“2, Thatit 

























on 


fully, fully ar 
all the estat f 
realm, to pro ! 
plying the detect of | 
exercise of th roy il authority, aris. 
ing from his majesty’s said incisp i. 
tion,in sucha mat 
of the case 3 

“3. Resolved, * That for this pur- 
pose, and for maintain 
constitutional aut! 
it is necessary tl 
ritual and temporal, and « 
I 


miy appeal forequiie. 


of Great Britain, should determi 
the means 
mav ve 4 
to such bill as : y be passed by 
] 


on 


ussent 


, 
wie two OU es cT ) o¢ ry t I = 
: | i 
specting {tue ¢ Ci or tne nowers 
. r 3 ae 
and authoriet cf the crown, inthe 
name and on the behait of the 
’ ° j 
king, during the « mnce of ils 
majesty ’s present ind t 4 
“ Betore | pon thi tf 
por i i ¢ le ‘ 1) r) ur lhe t . 
, } > 
presumed, the princ. al part of this 
debate wiil | i ui feel 
, 
both just and ex) tuutishould 
siate renerau Wiiat ™ views are 
, , 
or try Tye: thy \ _ | , } 


romernt , } " , ] 
‘ wWimMmcna ww si \ Vy iiit ° 
spect to the t resol » 10 
ere . . : 
t rence of 0} ' Ak y y _- 
ae ’ ’ ») . ; 
cul 4 st why Ss ' li * Craliy lit’}- 


cessary to recur tothe evid C pro. 
duced beture ¢ ’ nner. and 
bet 


, 


nouse, 


, 
re the seiect con) - OO) s 


lever ee re 4 ae et, 


Licse CXamiua >» Strimcient [ I 

of the melancholy fret 

king's ircompetency. B 

” . ‘ , 

as to that fact the evider iY, 
it atthe same time aitords confident 
and sanguine ses ot ul ite re. 
covery; and that there exist rea. 
sonable hopes, though no lina! ro 
dehined, of exnec! nV tha recovery 


sf iy ’ 4 / , Soe & a7 ’ 
. | ated ul ince 0; ‘ hive Wii A 
| 
} 
| ' 


fespect to ihe second res sui » 2 





° +? . 
this house proceeding to supply thé 
, . } Z 
di : ict yunt ; 2 ‘ I 4 ace Sse 


: - « «I ° : 
bikiitlia ed t > TIIC Ladeds LalOT ¢ ) 12 
ath . mce ot ' non Tecrve, ) y . 
' — : , aa 
Wording? ot that oro Hl B¢ Ou 


from what | 
. sya el ' rp 

hive no reason to neheve taat tnere 
contro. 
t 
main 


exists any ditspositron to 


sie er 
vert tne principle whicb 
, “em : 


. 
I } | ’ scr ¢ it r 4 if re ™m3 
t 
. ‘ { hehe" : a 
t ; tea CA tees at £4 CC's t ] ’ 
SANCTION: i hy every Ggeu ctl ’ 
e} 1 > . , . i ~ , 
wiical the iv 1’ i tne iStItviton 
} > >. > \ i a > \ 
it .¢ } ] ran , Aha 1S 1h} 
. ’ ’ ° 1 «} 
hact om ud by nothme, that I 
i} ' > > + 
snanl ieave ti cpjector to state 
} ¥ ) ‘ ? w)y i]s hy ? ing 
i , ‘ j i i ee 
Tm) Y\ r trol HreVtous CIScis- 
ronori. =f ; eit as a prine 
i 
( ; yee! Al fund heb and 
A (OF l not anticipate any 
lt Ipents im jectron, I now 
; I } ~* 
é i and last propos'- 
t evi ,for the purpose of Mulne 


? { 
aurportyvy oF the 


king, prep that this house should 


determine onthe means of giving 

} ‘ « r 

the roval nt to a measnre for 

4 a ' 

Sits iw ihe dchciencv mthe CXx- 

ecutive authority, ‘he great and 

, j . . me. . 7 .. . 

tor ae Y rie of is resoiuido38n 
hee ae ears Ss 

1 ° we Gt ta 4 ot proce eCaing 


should be by bill: that course I 


feclit my duty to recommend to 
t house. On the other hand it 

bmitted, and most candidly I 
‘ bess, Tiiat msteacd ol ceeding 
by bill, which the eentlemen oppo- 

condemn as unconstitutional, 
! Ud be by address. In this 

¥, lapprehend Ue house will 
feel that the ereat obiect on whieh 
this nirht’s debate t Is nar 
rowed tothe question, whether the 
COUrs® OF OUT Procecay . h 7 be 
by bill as I pro; , or bv address 
aS the gentleme nate! by r aT , 


Before | 


regommend., 
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¢ 


ie a 


na 


se 
¥ 
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FOREICN 
weizh the crounds of preference 
»non these two courses, f[ feel the 
propriety, as I previously stated, 
to lay before the house a general 
view of what [ intend further to 
propose in execution t this mea- 
sure. It is in my view that his 
royal highness the prince of Wales 


should be appointed to exercise the 
oflice of regent, m the name and on 
the behalf of his majesty, during 
the contmuance of the king’s indts- 
position. ‘That, generally, all the 
powers of the government should 
be committed to his hands. ‘That 
to her majesty the queen should be 
and gnardian- 
ship of the king’s person. — I think 
it also necessary that due provi- 

ns should be made to notify the 
out the 
course of proceeding by which his 
majesty may be enabled to reas- 
sume lis functions. ‘hese three 
provisions should have no limit tn 
}* int of time, exceryt what should 


y 2 ) ! ao ] ! ? 
a&rise Iromthe duratuon of the King’s 


intrusted the care 


kine’s recovery, and chalk 


indisposition. Buc with respect to 
aii tae powers of maresty, do {eel 

} 1) +? 739°7788T NCP 
that, takin r all the circumstances 
SI- 


connected with the kirw’s indis] 


ti into consideration, a limit 
age ' ; 
¢ ld be placed on the preroga- 


tives of the crown, when im the 


] 1] ds of the recent. It Was eVi- 
dent, tre m the evidence produced 
betore the hon: . and the state of 
his majesty’s health in his tormer 
discrders, that we are to look at 
no distant period tor hts recovery, 
‘ eh no speci time Was Mene 
t aby] phvsictans "That the 
mnuityv of t ecutive ofince ct id 
be impaired by any due limita- 

t arising from such considera- 
‘ s l Most cere i feel; ind 
t fore | should think that a re- 


~ } 
nm upon the exercise of these 
rs in the hands. ot the regent 


| 


, 1. 7 
r twelve months, would be most 
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advisable, taking care that the li- 
miation should expuwe during the 
sitting of parliament, and at least 
; alter jt was convened. le 
would then be opeu tor parliament 
subject, or, if 
they did not think the duty neces- 

y, the term:natton of the restric. 
tion would have the advantage ot 
having occurred under the eye and 
rintenuance of the legislature. 
grounds, I think that 
there should be a suspension for 
id of the power of 
granting any rank or dignity in 
the peerage, with certain excepe 
tions. Also, that all pensions and 
offices granted should continue only 
during che continuance of the ree 
unless subsequently 
approved and confirmed by his 
that to her 
miijesty t 1 the care of 
his royal person, should be com- 
mitted ppointment to the se- 
veral otlices connected with his 
muaiesty’s household, subject to the 
irhament. These 
are the restrictions Which strike me 
as necessary for the due protection 
tiesty’s authority; and 
compose the provisions which, m 


SIX We 


. s | > 
to reconsider the 


of 
Y ) 
Upon these 


ment wm onice, 


> 
+! 
ui 


ic quech, ‘ra 


we al 


consideration ol p 


the shape of a bil, itis my intene 
tion onafulure occasion to recore 
mend to the adoption of the house. 
| bee leave new to recall your at. 
tention to the distinct question be- 
fore you—a question which you 
vicw (whatever may be 
Our Op nion as to the propri ty ot 
esiriction at all, or to he extent 
he restrictions shouid be carried, ) 
only as referring to the proper 
course ¢ woceeding at this moe 
ment, w! bill or address? 
In considering this subject 1 wal 
be our first duty, itever may b> 
our ultimate determination, cate 
tiously to a there to that principle 
with which the two houses set oat 
DS in 
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in 1788, and from which they never 


\ » 


fora moment suffered themse 
to stray. They kept all tlong wit 
in their distinct view the int 
and existence of the kingly othce. 
We cannot be too cautious tn abs- 
taining every consideration 
that may to any deviation 
from so constitutional an example, 
We : 
found, and shali have to enter upon 
urnals a record that we have 


‘ 
} 
fle 


eCoTIly 


from 
lead 


have upon due mvestigauion 


oul 


ot the 
‘ Rats 


so found, tha: the funct 
royal authority are interrupted, and 
not that the 
is integrally imp. 
removed ¢ far fromit. Throw: 
out this and every 
bate upon this question, tf will be 
our dutv to 


Snot vacant. 


. , 
royvai auth tvell 


subsequent de- 


remeniver, thal 


thron ‘ihe functions 


of the kingly othce have been tn- 
rerrupted, thev lieve been impeded 
mn th Cir CXe€rcise ; but t] ¢ poss ssion 
of the throne and the right of pose 
s@ssion remain untouched and ine 
vi ),- | lee e hy 7 7 } 4 ra e 
it) <A aniri iis 3: i Lire eat IS 


filed full. We are not now éo 
make ak nv, but to take grant dl Care 
that, in provid 
the interruption of 
we 
king his reversion to all the rivhts, 
and = tu ot the 
wer, in the same unques- 


UNnIMD.uUred Possessiol 2} 


the rewal it 
tions, preseive 
priviicees, ncetrons 
regal 1 
tioned, 
which the monarch « Liem 
immediately betor 
Louat so 1 nhappily suspended his @x- 
ercise of them, Whatever, 
fore, may be the ingenuity of some 
honourable gentlemen, in their at. 
tempt to draw an over-sti 


analowy 


’ 
ined 


from the conduct of both 


houses at fihe Revolution, 
toresu Our wala ov —h¢ W- 
. 
' 
ever ts TI 7? @ u COnVING 
ue ft ‘ that I ( d wt \ ld au- 
the N assiimiption he part 
‘ a : 1 3. 
exates at ptes li WAIVLLVY Ue 


BRITIS a 


re 


AN 


necessary, and which that precee 
dent does not go at all in the pre- 
sent circumstances to warrant,—stil] 
am I prepared to contend that the 
arguments by analogy from such a 
precedent are inadmissible, inas- 
much as the throne was in the one 
case vacant, and so declared to be, 
but in the other the full and come 
plete possession of the throne is 
upon all hands acknowledged. In 
the first instance, then, insepar idly 
connected with this conviction, and 
immediately arising out of it, is the 
sense of one of the most important 
the duty which has 
now devolved npon us,—I mean 
the sacred and imperious duty of 

for the king’: ample 


rLILS, «tS the SUe 


| 1 
branches ol 


providing 
restoration to iis Th 


ver: ten, the moment iis re very 
| s | | , , , 
shall enable lim: to resume the dlse 


, ryt 
IONS. sdll§$ 
fa princle 
measures 


charge of the royal fun 
was another great 
ple in influencing the 
agreed to in L755. 
Ing r the best 
of providing for the defect in the 
discharge ot the executive, thev all 
along considered the throne as full, 
and one ol ih linst obje ts ol their 
provisiol S Was, to ecure to the 
king the safe, immediate, and in- 
violable resumption of the kingly 
Wwers, Upon his re With 


Means 


ceeding to consid 


} COVeTYV. 

, ] ’ . 
respect, there *., to these tWOo 1Me 
)) tiit j MNS, W¢ find ourselves 

! 


one e} ers .* . _Y 
| With the di LITICt and CX- 
nion and myunction of the 


of parliament. | 


once ns 
parcrt ©; 
e. ’ baat of 
two »pouses Dut it 
seems that we are agaia to hear 
‘?) 

and contend with a preliminary 
} iniy 
«26658 7 


it Ci wid do 


. ee ] * 
ly which would Cel 


he ° 
be A | Vl itadedl ic one ll 


’ 
Wilat it prete re} Lo U0, and show 
the advice to be injudicious, be- 


CAtlse Tp} 


, ; ‘eee 
eticabie. Lhe oblection 
IS LO iil app iting a& COMMISSION, 


Le tha ] ~ } ‘ . 
‘’ Liat one oe | y qt DO) a li es. ‘) 
P 
oo ) ~_ } ‘ ’ P 
aivix the Breat seal to ti act 101 
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This, it 


some as 


modelling the regency. 
seems, 1S considered by 
an unconstitutional assumption of 
power on the part of the “eh USES 

Upon what ground could it be so 
inderstood > tht ot 


rerogautive—of using 
: 


enrr etn 


the namie, where there was not the 


substance. “Phis argument, like 
other plausible arguments too hasti- 
ly adoy much further than 
they who relied upon it seemed to be 
aware of. Tt was well known that 
in that parliament, which (as it 
was alleged ) had sumed | 
sutton powers, tl dvds y bu- 


ted, VW ent 


ncon- 


rel ceeded ~-biliswerebroucht 
1 the same session. and, after the 
us verse: n, were either thrown 


out or forwarded. What opened 


the parliam ‘nt in which those bills 
were discussed ? The lo ls com- 
appointed under the 
») whom was the rreat 

By the person who 
had receive the command of the 
two houses, &c. to affix it. If, then, 
the me ting of parliament was 1- 
legal, its er se 
during a meetin 
vened, must h: ive been also idle oral, 
If the summons was illegal, ‘the 
procecdings were 
Do we find that they were objected 
to, or resisted on this ground ? o1 
do we not rather find the reverse 
of this? Do we not know that 
afterthat parliament had been open- 
ed by the comm — appointed 
under that preat se al - th: it while the 
regency ‘bill was vet pe nding, the 
private bills then introduced were, 
in the course of the same session, 
after the recove ry of the ki 1g,com- 
pleted and concluded? But when 


rT 
MIssioners 
ore r cP 

great seal. 


PD 
i? 
seal afhixed ? 
d 


proce nes 
t ’ 


0 illegal ly con- 


unconstitutional, 


> 

the KU gr Was happily restored to 
} ’ ' 

the wishes and the government 


of his people, what, 


may I ask, 
was the 


ynduct pursued by 
tne executive on the full resumptiom 


line of e 
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of its functions? His majesty by 
his commission came down to meet 
hisparliament, Inthe speech with 
which he then opened his parlia- 
ment, I would ask, is there to be 
found any thine that has a ten- 
dency to question the validity of 
the exercise of that power, which 
alixed the great seal to the bill ap- 
pointing the commissioners? Did his 
majesty revoke the powers which 
had been $0 exercised ? Did he an- 
nul the authority which had been 
Did he say to his 
parliament, * My prerogative has 
my authority has 
been abused, my great’ seal has 
been usurped, and I protest against 
such sncoanadenal assumption 
of the functions which belong te 
me Mone?’ Was this the language 
of the monarch ?—No! but direct- 
a the contrary—so far from dis- 

pproving of or annulling the ex- 
ercise of the royal function, which 
the state exigencies had rendered 
necessary, he continued the session, 
and in doing it referred distinctly 
to that instrument, by virtue of 
which that very parliament had 
been holden during the continuance 
of his malady.’ 

Here the right honourable gen- 
tleman read some extracts from the 
speech of the lords commissioners 
to parliament upon the king's reco- 
very, commenting upon them with 
great ability; anticipating and ane 
swering the obections which he 
suppose “d would be made by op- 
position: and he concluded with 
hoping the house would agree 
with him in the mode which he 
thought best calculated, constder- 
ing the times and the circum- 
stances, to supply the regal autho- 
rity, and by moving the first reso- 
lution ; which was agreed to nem, 
con. 

The second resolution being then 
B4 reac 


so conterred ? 


been infrineed, 
£ 








’ - 
fic GlSe 


} >t, 
Ts) DAS Cil, Wheti 


| j 
voice O1 iyvasd 


ably agamst 


read, was al 
senting 
who spoke ver! 
denied that the resolut 
fact, when it asserted tha 
be a body of repre tatives * le- 
gally, fully, and freely appointed.” 
The pre cedent ot 1758 \ 

and was now pursued, by 
tion which had so many years pre- 
vailed in the country v ith so much 
disadvantage to its best rigi id 
interests, and without any: other 
view that he could discovers, except 
that of retaining their own places 
and cmoluments. Where, it the 


»i32 lett ‘ nly, 
He 
) stated a 


t house to 


that tuce 


house freely and fully represented 
the people, c uld they feel the dif- 
ficulty of appealing to the sense of 
the people?) Of such an idea some 


would say, “ Thisis Jacobingm !” 
jut his Jac were lord Coke 
and Mr. justice blackstone. Speak- 

law of parliament, lord 


ingr of the 


bins 


Coke said, in alluding to tormer 
transactions, that we have he ird of 
the der et consuciudo parliament; but 
by what he called novel device, 
the houses could corfer with 
each other, when parliament could 
not confer with its constitu 
Did rentiemen mousiy think that 
parliainent ought not to take the 
people a bttie mto « weration ? 
Judge Diackstone iS Pe L ihe 
eonstitution had wu distinet 
branch 5 Or POW rs. ic ! eXe 
plained lS ex Me bic 0 he Wi 1g? 
the inde; ndencepit t branches 
“* How danuet ous, Said the leurn- 
ed judge, “1 would be, were peers 
to interfere m the election of the 
commons, and exercise the right 
of taxing the peovie! Phe peo. 
© were to be protected by the 
power of t ’ uainst an oli- 
j OT pot noble ind 
{ ( to | repre. 
sri e com Judge 
biackstone compared ihe « sttlue 
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noved by tliree 


tion to a maciime 
the 


weights ; the b dy 


direction of either, but taking he 
right direction or the picnum of the 


net taking 


force. Mr. Paine, writing about 
monarchy, had asked, whether it 


was ametaphor, atrick, ora cheat? 
What would the right honourable 
gentleman say m answer to such 
questions ? Would ne tell them, it 
was useful and necessary ? Would 
he say what are its services? What 
answer would he make? He show. 
ed by Ars conduct at least, that it 
could be done without. W h: ther 
he (the chancellor of the exche- 
quer) proceeded to replace the 
whole monarchy im all its powers, 
or limited if, hands } ne 
placed it, (ior the honourabie baro- 
net would not say there was any 
richt in any individual, since there 
was no /aw on the subject that pave 
such aright, and the prince, there 
fore, might have no more right than 
any © ther ;)—yet he would affirm, 
that they, the house of commons, 
had far less pretensions and claims 
to the executive government of the 


in whatever 


country, than the heir apparent to 
he > thro ne. He did not maintain 
the neht: but taking the expedien- 
cy of the case, could any thing be 
more exrsy than to sup] ly the vue 
cancy mt the same mai an rin whic 
tt would be supplied by law in the 
event of the king’s death? Was it 
not more e and more anae 
le pous to the constit uth in, to pl ice 
the powel there, where by legal 
course it would in xo? 
Was not that better 
with a weak and Sivided yovern - 
ent? Could any thing he more 


xpedi ent, 


time 
han to go On 


j, 
— 


kely to cr ump and paralyse ail ihe 
energies ot the COUNTIS than ai CXe 
ccutive in such a state? If it be 
‘rue that the kingly office has too 


l it. If the 
essary 
1H 


much power, contri 


king had more than was nex 


' 
; 
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to animate exerlions and to reward 
merit, and to repress crimes by pu- 
nishments, it Was as necessary 

take it from a king as trom a re- 
gent. ‘The house had Ph pointed a 
comn nittee to consider aud report 
of the number of <R hsie , i 
the right honourable gentleman’s 
plan, he might as well refer the 
huchest oflice in the state to that 
commi ittee But far di tlerent Opi- 
nions did he 1e (s ir Francis) entertain 
of the use and dis rn ity ot the ofhce 
of the king ! He thor ught that the 
king ought to be a great and an et- 
ficient magistrate. It would be lit- 
tle less - an treason to the country 
to continue as we had done for some 
time, or irom the declara- 
uion of his opinion on this most tm- 


reir. dill 
7] \° » 
portantoccasion. What didit sige 
nify tothe country, 
lames and distinctions physicians 
alled) delirtun nity na 
Ci car cdielirtum, IMSanily, eet hi Ss) 
forth? Was it, he would ask, fit 
or sufe that sucha siate of govern 
>» of : ; 
ment si 5 trom 
lime to time—munisters sometimes 
concealing the facts i;om the pub- 


id at other times unable to 


» s 9% : 
ly .s st 
Oui ad fo ¢ Ns Vi iClbaclil 
4 


conceal them? It a receipt were 
vanted for making contusion in the 


’ 


country, be never peard of, nor 


1] 3 een 

could he imagine any thing betier 
4 - ‘ 

for that purpose, than the scheme 


Qi the miuniste} ' One of the | iy- 


’ , 

» It appeared, had t ought 
fis majesty tit for transacting pub- 
] } , . } Sex. . ‘> <>) ely } 
5. \ a it VCLWeen ua S ow Dil il <4 


27th ot October, and another pliy- 
ul riit he was not. Sh rf ld 
and the hapa S$ Ol] ils 
country rest upon such limentab.e 
uncertainty 2? He must say, that 


+ * 
li. 9 } 
) meLy OO) Civeadri Due. 
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surmountabie objection, because it 
contained a oe assumption res 
specting the character and compost. 
tion of that house. ‘l’o the third he 
objected entirely, because he consis 
contrary to the princi« 
tivution. The honour- 
lared his solemn 
rainst the whole of the pro- 
miserable shams and 
pretences, as ulnminug a mortal stab 
at the constiiution of the country— 
and making an oli¢ uchical house 
of commons varnished over with 
ferms, togovernthecounmtry. He 
should therefore sincerely vote ae 


ael “J It Wa 
} 

p-s ~f 
ADE HDUuronet acc 


pr [ ‘St a! 


CECULIIMS, As 


tele ‘ 
AcLiiCeaer 


oainst the resolutions. 
e exchequer 
he third re- 
according] 
) hairman: andon iis 
P Ltt we the gu stl lly 
Mr. Ponsonby observed, that in 
all that had fallen trom the right 
able we ntleman as to the cae 
lamity wlric 4 had bre ught this sub. 
ject under discusston, im all that he 
had said as to the affection of 
his subjects for him upon whom 
ihe calamity pressed most heavily, 
‘hat it must 
thi ut his m: tye sty 
e plet tude 
ties, he also 
almost every thing 
else he dec dd “diy Gite red from the 
] ght hi centieman. lle 
had aid, that the procet uIngs of 
the house on thi geiami OUS OCCA. 
ron had be Ch marked | vv a mode- 
r4ViON aud yravity very ditherent 
fyo0m the manner in which the bu- 
lucted 1) i7SS. 


I Li chancello ( j t] 
and moved 


th 1% ’ . 
ai aa AUD» 


Wiltc! Was 


hnonou 


he entirely concurred, 
be the wish of all 
should TecovVvecr, in i 
and vigour of ‘his facu 
agrecd. Butin 


| 
NouLabie 


sess Daa €Cin C 


i j j } 
l’or his pi be did not thank the 
, , : | 
pent Dolwurabie gentieman tor the 


compliment paid to himself and 

tha: decluratien; the 
honourable 
eentlicman Dee LO revive ticase 
anlmosities it be could. When 
the 


Cesit hn ol the I ae 
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the right honourable gentleman 
was disposed to compliment the 
living, he o to stile t ttl. 
ings Of the mighty dead, ui nes 


there had bye en om itt i ince, to 
asleep; and such ought to have been 
hes conduct when he spoke « vir. 
Pitt and Mr. Fox. Phe orient 
hon: 
that he understood that an acq! 

cence in the princip! f the third 
resolution 

THY3 al 

who had acquiesced in wha i 


then been done, to coneur with him 


. " ‘ , , ) 

m te proceed s which he had 

subm: ito tw c ration ol 
yt 

the house. ti 1 ene we - 


ever, not as the tor of any 
man’s | ru cr les, mut « re asservol 
ot hisown. ‘I'l » no mcon- 
sistency m his cor 
considered the | oO it! are 


as unconstitutional, and he still 


thoneht the same mode « pro- 
ceeding unconstit mal and im- 
at log he would now state 

reasons tor that yen n. The 


right honourable eentleman ss re- 
garded the circun ; at the 
time of the Revolution, os different 
from thx pres ; 

as requir rad f : ne or « - 
duct. Fle thou 
there was mui pi pberwe tne 
cases. What constituted the de. 


, 

fer ’ “ ti call ct 

, > } ! ] 
l 1 LO SUDNTY ti ) i ti 

| . r* 
All y pows | he 
indeed, no ab mons but there 
was ant pacity. tne pet 


Was ALSCHT ft 


which th< had to) | . ty 

mca of the so. 1 bye ie 
asCertuitye 1. ef} t } hey } { 
to do was to rep) the royal au- 
{ ity on the to on which it 
ought to stand. But the rieht ho- 


} . . , 
nourable gentieman wished to pro- 





AND 


ceed immediately to legislate, tnere 
being only two estates capable of 
, ir legal powers for 
t at purp e. He (Mr. Perceval) 
maintained that the two houses had 
the command of the prea 
but he had not mentiones 
he had read ir found this doctrine, 


Neither lords nor commons had the 


’ 


exercisin@ ti 


command of the great seiul. It 
was the kine’s seal, and his alone, 
Who directed the lord chancel] 
to afhix that seal?) His matesry, and 
he only. by the | 

commended by the right honoura. 
ble gwentleman, the house w 
usurp the powers and | 1S of 
royalty 
tlemin sar 


ag 


’ 
Procceuiny Tee 
4 


’ +) } 
. Phereht nonourabvie ene 


} ! ] e . 
which he submitted was contorm. 
hy reo tie mciples 1 practice 
, 
, ‘ . 
Or ( Litutio} Ow ict us see 
hy rth spore ; | rin? d 
iO) i >| \ Ll yy « \ ash aaka ue 
. . 4 } } 
oD PPC UT a ( gens. 
. { a ; 1.1} | ‘ 
Sacre Uc s OUurao’ yenticmMman 


arvrued the cases which had oc- 


S/ba ta 


curred at the Rest ration and the 
Revolution, in justification of the 
proposition which he 


‘ 


meant to oller 


to the consideration of the house, 


it was obvi Se Of Ul prop tion 


of the neht honourable gentleman 
wel agreed to by the hi wse, if 
could noc be considered in the cha- 
racter Of anactof parhament. It 


Wie nid ne aA 


mere fiction, or what 
was worse, 2 frand—an tmoposition 
onthe country; and went to import 
that his maiesty had viven to it the 


royal assent, at atime when it was 


: : 
impossible that he could have civen 
any such «assent. Li Wis & mone 
r* .? . " > “oe ; - ¢) , 
strous adecirme CO Mmamtam, tial 


tippay &@ cenerency, the fliiing up 
Of WiltCh) Was SO essenti tO tt Hie 
an 
té S ot Lal COUNN'Y, and Oi the 
king himself, by this frand, wh 


’ 


there were other modes not ubject 
to any such objection, in which the 


neusure 
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reassure might t be accomplished, 1 — 

those, too, having , been acted on 
in the very best pt ‘riods of our his- 
tory. The right honourable gen- 
tleman (Perceval) desired to know 
whether, uf the two houses were to 
addresses to the prince of 
Wales, these addresses woul ld pot 
conier on him the powe! of dis. 
charging the functions of the exe- 
cutive government, Just as he pro- 
posed that powel should be cone- 
ferred by the proposition he had 
submitted to the house and whe- 
ther Uie address so to be voted by 
them would noi be an act of the 
house? He answered, Certainly ; 
it would give the same powers; it 
would be an acto! thiat house sand 
he meant it should have both those 
ett cls. He went alon; with the 
right honourable gentleman in say- 
ny that the two houses of parlia- 
ment had the right, and the only 
dite nd, in his opinié ny it was 
also their duty to supply the de- 
ficiency in rie executive. All that 
he contended was, that there was 
a consistent mode of dou Y this, 
and that the mode he bad now 
pointed out was this consistent 
mode. ‘The right honourable gen- 
tieman Sw val), however, said, 
that by following his way, the 
house would be cnabled to tell his 
royal higi.ness what were the limi- 
tations they wished to imp se on 


him, whereas in his (Mr. Ponsone 
by’s) mode of proceeding, they 
would have no such Opportunity. 
This he denied utterly. It was 


le to adjust the limi- 
the par- 

the re- 
unctions, as it 


}ust as po 
tation ‘afterwards, wien 

} iment was ci mplete by 
vival of the x yal j 
could be by the deiective and un- 
constitutional act recommended 
by the neht h kOnoUT ible g° ntleman. 
When the house shculd have ap- 
pomted his reyal highness regent, 
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they surely meant that he should 
have the power of assembling or 
dissolving them. Did the right 
honourable yentieman, however, 
suspect that he would exercise that 
power without due discretion? _ 
the right honourable gentleman su 
pect, when the hou: e should ee 
up bills which were necessary to be 
passed, that his royal highness 
would deny them his assent? If 
he did not suspect any of these 
things, what fear was ther e, though 
the limitations should not go alon 
with the appointiment to the ofhice of 
regent?) Another act that he (Mr. 
Ponsonby) should propose, besides 
the address to the prince of Wales, 
would be, that some Process 
should immediately be taken to give 
validity to what the house had done 
while it was not complete. Did 
the right honourable gentleman 
suppose that the prince ‘of Wales, 
or any other person who should be 
appointed regent, would refuse to 
comply with the reasonable wishes 
of the two houses of parliament? 
He (Mr. Ponsonby) could not be- 
lieve thatthe right honourable gen- 
tleman could entertain such an idea 
of a person whom he himself pro- 
posed to appoint regent of these 
kingdoms. He could not conceive 
so monstrous a proposition. ‘The 
deficiency in the executive power 
must be supplied in some mane 
ner; and in the present calamity, 
there was no other source from 
whence the right to discharge the 
affairs of the state could be de- 
rived, but the two houses of par- 
liament. The question now was, 
in what manner tis deficiency was 
to be supplied. ‘Vhe right honour- 
able gentlem: in proposed to } low 
the course pursued m ihe year 1769 
—a course contrary to the consit- 
tution, and a fraud on the country. 
It, im proposing this mode of pro 
COCCI, 
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es . ‘ 
ceeding, the right honeurable gen- 
’ — . ‘ 
tleman thone!t, it because one 


house of commons ! dso 


wilda; 


aving acteé 
part, d one so contrary to 
the constitution, he ' bound to 
follow j he ist confess that the 
presen 
which he recollected to have been 
told, that because a sensible rm 
twenty vears aco, dila wrong act, 
therefore thatwi 
be followed by ay 
kind. What 
gent leman proposed 
actly tothis. He did not defend 
the measure. Tle said he 
not argue it. Helhimseli reca 
twasa perirect me 
of the house 
merits, without 

what those m rits 


t was the hrst occaston on 


} » ywirvisr bela lek. le 
te ri OUT Od 


amounted ex- 


wi ald 
rded 
sure, and asked 
to determime on its 
them in 
cons! The 
right honourable gentleman had 
said, that what should be the lim- 
tations was not here the qu 
25 they would come to be discussed 
inthe bill, Fo part, to 
any restrictions on bis royal | 
ness at this time ot day, he sh suld 
highly object. He 
that time ot | 


telling 


, 
ted, 


'SLION, 


his own 


hig yil= 


come to 
i hy 
kings when “they their 
thrones. If atthe age of 458 years 
~~ Was not fit to be trusted with 
power, he should be afraid he never 
would be fits; and if it was necessa- 
rv for the house to look to every 
part of his conduct with so su 
cious an eye, he should d 


was 


i dldam = ramne 
; wh aa 


mounted 


1yl~- 
‘ 


uhbt much 


how far wt owe tld not oe an act of 


prudence to make such 


moarrie 


Re ne i © ’ j 
as should enaovie them to take mea. 
sures for entirely excluding a person 
so unworthy of trost trom the 


throne. Lhe honourable wentien 


- 


| 
concluded by movie 


6 TY at an hun hy] > add: rc ha 
pr ented to } rovalh the 


prince of Wales, requesting that 
iced 


1, during the indis- 


wal hivhness will be ol 


e upon hin 


es he ’ . i~+ 
position of the kin’, 2nd no longer, 


the ¢ verni Li sreaims: and 


administer the same m the name 
ind inthe behalf i esly, under 
the styleand title of Kevent of the 
United Kingdom of G Britain 


,’> 


and Lreland. 


Mr. Canning sid, after patlia. 
.. 4 

ment had wiaiied SO 3018 IN tne 

hy . ° +? , ‘Shen hd hy 

hope of his majesty’s recovery, he 


thought that without any further 
unnecessary delay the roval tune. 
tions should be conferred on the 
prince of Wales, and v. ithout much 
limitation or restriction. Ife how- 
ever believed, that in the mode by 
which those powers were to be con- 
ferred on his royal highness, it 
would be much better to follow the 
path which was traced out tn the 
prec c de nt of i7TSS. ] fe woutd not 
contend that this preced at was ab. 
solutely tree from all objections ; 
but he saw no evil that « aiid result 
from following it, and therefore he 
must vote for proceeding by bill, 

id arainst the amendment of the 

is Scene grentieman. 
“Bord ‘l'emple and ] rd 
were for proceeding by 
they were ag: inst cl 
gent with restricti . 
spoke in defence of A 
motion; who v AS Te] lied to by the 
ATTOTNC) “fener il. 

Sir S. Romilly said, it appeared 
to him that the first resolution con- 
tained an absolute contr idiction ta 
the method which ; proposed tn 
those resolutions tha at t fol owed. We 
is the 


rig 
Jocelyn 
bill, but 
orig the re- 
~ Mr. Adam 

. Ponsonby’ 
.} 


had alre ad\ resolved th: Lt it Ww 
richt and duty of the tsar and 
commons to ipply u 1@ Vacancy in 
the CX cutive, occ LS oned by the la- 
mented incapacity of his Majesty 5 
and yet we were atterwards to pro- 
ceed to procure the 
abil which should pass 
houses, without the 
Majesty as 


| ' — 
rovai assent to 


> = 
alts 


we 
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— > #r , see ecrmmetoan ~~ 
fortunate circumstances, 


i WW can Wwe dev) S ny Me Ss of 


wetting the assent of o's majesty, 
t by the n palpable ficiion ? 


1 ] ; + eh — and re y 
‘ as thie VW til ‘) i ft 7) stl s A om- 
» | 


mons the will of the king, or how 
{any such construction be ov. 
en to it? His mnght 


n proposing he present re- 


honourable 


eolutions, had relied on one prece- 
‘ 


} ° } . 10% 3 1, j - ) 
aent tone ¢ but ne OAc Said i Laing 


i net t ar upon fi ys ‘Ives tole- 

lates and t only so, but to 
pass it Measure, und the fictitious 
blance ©] being un act of 
all the branches of the lepislature. 
He covld not look vpon that pre- 

dent ther lioht but as a 
fraudulent tick, ard altogethe 


tncensisten! with the open and mane 


ly m ner mm which every act of 


rade . ao " . 
Jegislation should be performed. In 


#, what would 


another ina state of insantty, and 


employing a person as his solicitor 
to athx his seal or his si@nature to 
such a deed? § rr - 


{ P 

ture, and absolutely null and void 
The ap] lication to the pre ent Case 
was easy and obvious. Undoubt- 
“6 ly there + a Latisti iction between 


the natural and poitical capacity of 


the OVeTeCIe hi, it p eee d IYO 
the latter, that in lis courts of jus- 
tice al] wrt 5s a ACTS p ceeded 
in his name, though his presence 
there was by ro means necessary. 
But here we Wer : di ‘the | >. 


litical capacity of the soverejen to 


cases of a very duferent sort 


; to 
acts of le 4 slation WiLere ( it] C1 his 
persenal assent, or his assent by 
com ion, Vv ysol tely essential 


to their vat inf » and could 1 the 


wisS tO &-Y. 29 


order to render valid the restric. 

tions or regulations under which 

t| e revencyvy Was tO b a ‘These 
-_ 

might i d into an address 

with perfect propriety, and the 


> 
4 


‘intro duce 


very ACCEPTANCs of tha 


addres 
would be also an 2cc ptance of the 


conditions by which it Was accom- 
— * 

‘ral other members spoke 
upon oe question 5 and onthe dt 
viston there were, 

Avuinst theamendment @09 


korit - - = «¢ « « 157 
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‘The original motion was then 
a reed to, 

Onthe?l st, the report on thestate 
ena ’ » be ny brought UDs, the 
resolutions passed on ihe preced! ing 
evenimny were re id ; of t! CSC, the 
fir Was una nnously agreed to, 

* , ' 

William Ruse 
H evious jucs tion 3 
whic’) oce SiON { a verv animal ed 
debate, in which the wisdom and 
p! priety of the second and third 
: 


el ! } 
Qn the second, io 


cal) YY. tree ' liye 
; iV wei" i 


} be : : 1), — T a4 
CSaitkkions  V\ re duayY CanvialSse d. 


Sir krancis Burdett renewed his 


arruiients against tae second res je 
lution, protesting against the right 
, ; ’ 7 " 
abouc to be assumed by the two 
} 

‘ i 

ap ; 

Mr. Lambe said] sready to 

y rene to ce i¢ y 

wit ’ hy il s of alse oi 


he WiaS willing to d it abstr: ctedly 


iswellasindividually. It wasime. 
| ible of to see his Ga ire inthe 
Pere sympathy of tae country 
—it w2 not to see the 
creat bulwark raised round the 
monarch by the universal respect 
and compussion winch he excited. 
Abstractedly, indeed, every deli. 


’ ? . | 
cac Was Gu {tO Killsrs. It was the 


mislortu of their high station, 

that every ict f did was tie 
i ’ . ’ e | 

JUL Oi OVUSCTVAUOCNUlOlIr LVCS, 


Phrgee 
be . 
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failings, their 
err very mala: 


their errors, their 


misfortunes, even t 


m 


dies, were subject to an inquisition, 
The proceeding by bill he depre- 
cated altogether. As to itshaving 

hte than hh address, he 


more Wel, 
contessed him 
ceiving. Hecould » 
commission executed by a body 


ltincanable of con- 


rt see how i 


could possibly have more ethcienc’ 
than the act of the body itself 


whence that Commission emanated. 
‘ oo 
The proctodhies by bill he thought 
illegal : but even supposing it was 
equally ly leeal with that by addr 
still could not everv object be as 
1} | ‘ 
well attamed by 
bot evekry lium Lite 1) " 
a Po 5 : . : 
aily EeTIp 4 Ui. C etki not L any | in 
as well engraited on the 


as effectu- 


visions be 
address as they 
instance on the declaration § of 
rig! ts?) He did not wish, COrr tle 
tutionaily speaking, to trust to the 


discretion of anv rezent, or of anv 


king—t was right to suspect th 7, 
not personally, but politically—ic 
was right to watch « them with 
a visilance, Which, without suppos- 
ing them unjust, might pt nt 
thei her fr ‘wo tty su" ) | | 
say that the mode of address freed 


the regent from thers suspic, 
would ask, the on 

bill rather t fo tl we haat 
proaon upon purwan ent? J) 


nor fo tw * ~ § tthe moment Cc 
prince came mto wer he mniteni 
+) ee eee = ee. 
miucnce the ; “*, and fritter a- 
way the limit ? 
; . , 
i ? 7 Vo Leche ssSwas aduopte 
} j - 
‘ ‘ i . ua 4 
VV ttl) ‘ f . 
, > ’ } 
' bit i . vv i d 
iO CVa » ’ . ne 
nstance « ict and 
alt) t 4 ‘ { ’ he 
wis of ' . it +) de 
‘ 
mr \ ? Xe tne 
-? . . 
ad ‘ we ‘ : it } i- 





were in a former 


H AND 


greeing to the address would be vo. 
luntary; whereas he might deem 
the tha sition by bi o* as compul- 
sory. It was bet in his opi 
n, to trust to the aha ot the 
prince; and on this account, as 
well as others,, he preterred the 
proceeding by address rather than 
bill, 

Mr. Sterhen, 1n a very pathetic 
speech, arg ued in behalf of proceed. 
by a biil. He was ably answer- 
ed by Mr. ad ie ne 

Mr. Wilberforce, upon the full- 
est considerat on n he coulc vj ive the 
question, rema ined of the s sane 
opinion as formerly. It was the 
more necessary, though the right 
was not now claimed, to follow 

e former precedent, lest a depar- 
ture from it, in this instance, might 
lead to an 


by 
the rignt 
again on the 


assertion of 
some iu- 
tt Yr , prin ce oO: W _ if the 


nron, 


MY { 


pars ol 
sume 
calamitous incapacity sho uld unfor- 
tu nately befal a future sovercign, 
The vahe of the precedent was, 
that it would settle the question 5 ; 
and if they were to depart from it, 
there was no saving what diffic ‘ulties 
and il conse quences mil ht follow. 
It was of great importance for them 
to pursue a course which was de- 
nned and settled. They must bear 
in mind, that on this occasion n they 
were lew! slat ing for 
generations It Wa 
more incumbent upon the 
tle finally a question, which, if left 
open, might be attended hereafter 
with the most alarming conse- 
Astothe particular re- 
trictions proposed, he should not 
think irright to give a hasty opi- 
nion, bat should reserve what he 
had to say respecting the subordi- 
nate part of the measure, till 1 
Silke a be before the h use, 
~» Gratta ls Mr. Y« rke, sir. 


a rt, Mr. Eliot, Mr. 


stherefore the 
1 to sete 


John 


i. Ad- 


ding LON, 
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gington, and lord Porchester took 
sart in the debate: after which 
The chancellor of the exchequer 
rose, and replied to the leading ar- 
guments opposed to wie resolu- 
tions. He: ard that he and hrs col- 
leagues had been unfairly accused 


lelay, for sinister | poses, 


of clellyy iuister pur] 

the measure of providing for the 
present ency. Whatever de- 
lay had been in terposec l, proce eded 
from no other ™ otive than the 
strong ising founded in former 
that his majesty’s reco- 


} | ey sel seexeer 
| be so spce@ay ana Com- 


‘yer 
CxS 


3 \} eTience, 
very Woul 


locle than c° 
Kiki \ ~ i 


DIE€Le, aS to prec: Ly 
i wee cae ‘7. | 
of appomting a regent, ite has 


acted upon open and avowed 


crounds: collecting the sense of 
‘ . = ; . . 

parhiament irom their conduct ui 
180 . ah nd 1SO4, at b © th Vv thi ch ‘et 


riods his maje ty was aillicted with 

a similar mal: lady, without that cr: 
ance a, pearing to excite any 

wish in parliament for the appoint- 


nent gee a9 te al 


eo yy ? 
4 Uist 


ways con- 
s | 


fee - 


ecived that the house were stronety 


averse, except ake the most im- 
avilate a Mea- 
vhich must be 


»\ re > tiie eiteci rey Wi Lal 
to suspend the authority of the 


perious necessity, to 
i es é 


Cr¢ wb Tle . » SOK Ye i} we V Cr, as 3 
] } " a} op 

Was convinced of the necesstv to 
Rppomt a regeicy, he did not he- 
“ve a moment to urge it, and to 

' esuicnh MeCavsii4re as depende don 

. . ] - Daneel . 
bliiti i) pre uuce | ec kel tle A- 
TL > pl mad accusation 
: 1. 
BroUuci ! i » upon tne 
: | T . 
fround OF this Supposea Gelay was, 
? > ’ ae 

t he had ther Mab 8 ali 

~ : a ne | 

t S 2 ict 1) oO! (y vernment civil 
a ae we . o@ | —v. 
and military, abroad and at ho: es 
j . ’ . 2 

ai at | wf the incapacity of 

i ] i 4 


d 
the king, and the no-appointment 
his plac *, ho 
to Por th igatly 
nor elsewhere, nor withdrawn from 
ign station. No comman- 
der, it was urged, could be appoit- 


il / > Covad he 7 ‘iif 
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ed or superseded—that lord Wel- 
lington, or any ot ther general, so 
soon as intorm ved ol f the. sasalanion 
of the house of commons respect- 
ig the king’s incapacity, might 
refuse to obey the orders of the 
king’s ministers executing the go- 
vernment— that no commission 
could be issued for holding a court- 
martial, or for criminal trials—that 
no money could beissued from the 
treasury—nor any one transaction 
executed in the business of govern- 
without under the 
royal sign manu. il, which, during 
his maj ty’s incapacity, could not 
be obtained. But could any ho- 
the other 
house really suppose 
him and his colleagues such fools, 
1 mportant situations they 
] under such exigency, to 
hesitat in R iving orders to the ofh- 
cer who usually countersigned the 
yal signature, to 
signature ‘to such orders 
d it, taking upon them- 
ibility for such 


orders 


Ty saree 
ahik aahy 


4% 
ni Pears Dy ge ntleman on 


1. 
side ot tne 


1 ; 
1 tne 3 


vy * 
eids aS, 


orders un de rtihe ro 
aflix tbat 
aS Tet ire 


7 
celiy the reenoan 
e iVOesS Uli i DOlis 
4 


acts? Ldid they suppese that he 
himself, in the department he had 
the honour to hill, would sooner 


risk a mutiny in the army or navy, 
than use the king’s name to order 
an issue of money from the ex- 
chequer to pay them, merely to 
screen himsell from responsibility ? 
Did they iniagine that the officers 

cohen ler ” eo refuse to 
obey under his respon- 
bith although they knew the 
royal signature was not really af- 
fixed? He was confident they 
would no more refuse to comply 
with such orders, than the ofhcers 
of the customs would refuse to obey 
the treasury. For 
his own part, he should think him- 
self bound by the severest respon- 
sibility, not to risk a serious injury 
to the public service by declining 
aan 


such orae 


SIDLILY, 


4 ’ 
the orders olf 
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anact, for which _ shou!d not he- 
sitate to look to ndemnity to the 
post ice and i serality of parliament, 
when he should appear to have 
acted under the p.cs.ure | { public 
exige icy. In fact, ill those ¢c 
suggested by gendemea on the 
other side of the house were | urely 
maginary, and utterly unfounded 
in probability. He considered him- 
self as doubly, responsible under 
existing circumstances, ‘Lie public 
money was voted by paritaim 
and appropriate | 
poses ; and if he tailed to apply it 
to those purposes, he should 
rustly liable to 
failure in his duty, and all the con- 


iSes 


crimination 


sequences of that failure. In the 
ust discharge ot that duty, he 


should not hesitate to direct 
public acts falling wit), 
ment as the public service 
still, however, 


oom | } _ 
im altS ca LTV 


' Tv F 


uncdcr the 1uiLest re- 


sponsibility to parliament hx fre 
for such conduct, and with the full- 
est reliance on its tustice for im. 
demnity, even when he and his col- 
le rues she ! ld at hk +] 0] i t] cir 
stations, and when the deliberations 
et the house muvht be swayed by a 
very difierent imftiuen< . and 1 his 
conduct should not aj r to . 
serve indemnity, he uid bow 
with the prot wince t celere} -e Ta 
the sense of parliament, whatev 
might be its dec 

Mr. Whitbres . 1 asp ch re- 
plete with point and animation, 
commented upon the expressions, 
able, bold, and dy 


unprecedente 
which the chancellor of the exc} 
— id that nivht made to the 

» Would to God that every 
won of parliament trom En- 
gland, Ireland and Scotland could 
have heard it—cou!ld have heard 
minister of the crown. la the face 
parliament, prociaim his possession 
Oo: rO' Jd 


‘ 
Ja 


the attrivu aT and Ut 





D 
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triumph in his usurpation! Would 


Mr. Pitt, in the plenitude of his 
} 


power, have ventured on such a 
course ? Would he h: ive d: ired to 


tell a British house of commons, 
that in anv interruption of the 
functions of the sovereign, the 
rirhts of the king to the 


descend 


servant? He would not: and 
shall it be endured that the chan. 
cellor ot the exchequer of thus 
day shal! invest himself with pow- 
ers subverst ve of ev ery constitu. 
tional principle?that he shall 
assume to himsell the control 


the public purse, apply the 

ic nioney when and how he 
, ] Yr 

ity, trample 


, 
"hici } S wt 


S upt mn 
sworn to 

upport, which by his very actions 
he is now crumbling into dust! It 
he can establish that there existed a 
full and unavor en 
for this course, though my political 
adversary, (said Mr. Whit bread) 


trust that 1 have justice and mag- 


lable necessity cs 


a 
. 


banimity enough in my ncture to 
give my sanction to an appeal for 
his indemnity, But when he taiks 
In the arr rant and a uming fone 
oi this night, Ltellhim, that when 
that day of inquiry comes,and come 


it mist, his tone on this night will 
} »view his conduct with 


com 
most scrutinizing eve. ‘The cour- 
Of the cabmet, as % seems on 
“aa epee ae 
4 be mere fully exhibited, 
ippears also much concentraied. 
‘> ’ ‘ o ’ > 
rerivans, temper the temerity of 
the rioht Jronourable eentleman, 
+> . » 2 rs . } ‘ 
—s — . pyise ls to be had it~ 


colle agues, and even in 
there may be 
who would 
the advice of 
orem St - 


mong his 
lis administration 
found one individual, 
not venture without 
his sovereign to put the 
to any pub ic document. But we 

subordinate officers in 
branches 
Q? 


etoldt th; 1f 


¢ exchequer agd other 


} 
i 


? 
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of the state conld not refuse the 
unauthorized mandate of the trea- 
sury. The right honourable gen- 
tleman may “call spirits from the 
vasty deep ; » but will they come ?”’ 
Have these officers no positive du- 
ties to discharge? Have they no 
oaths of office to restrict them? 
Are their consciences in possession, 
or at the control, of the chancellor 
of the exchequer? Let me advise 
him not to be too presumptuous, 
He may find himself deceived. 
This great minister, who has led 
us to commercial prosperity and 
military renown, may, however, 
possibly find, from the splendour 
of his caréer, willing instruments 
in every department to uphold the 
power he has w: antonly usurped, 
From the repeated impunity which 
every violation of our interests has 
met, we have become so familiar 
with outrage, that very possibly the 
minister of the day may be able to 
effect that which, if Mr. Pitt, with 
a whole nation at his back, had 
done in 1788, he would not have 
been allowed to continue in the di- 
rection of our affairs one day longer. 
Mr. Whitbread, after a variety 
of other observations, concluded 
with assuring the house of his inten- 
tion, even in the case of his majes- 
ty’s speedy recovery, to provide the 
means of guarding against the dif- 
ficulties which may arise from a re- 
lapse, and of saving the public in- 
icrests from being 7 ag ‘in impaired 


hy the vile fraud which had been 


tor the last seven weeks practised 
the country. 

When the house divided onthe 
second resolution, there were— 
Ayes 9S—Noes 15. 

‘he third resolution was carried 


es } 
a j 
YY iGIOUL A Ci 


upon 


Vie'O?r, 


| ) t} © i.0 Is «> ot peers this qucse 
tion Was ag git ited in a cursory way 


en the 20:) » OWing to some ques- 
S11. 
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tions put by lord Holland respect- 
ing the course intended to be pur- 
sued by the existing administration, 
‘Lhose questions the earl of Liver- 
pool said it was impossible for him 
to answer. But although he could 
not afford his noble friend all the 
information he required, he would 
take that opportunity of declaring, 
that he was not aware that any in- 
jury to the public service had as yet 
resulted from the suspension of the 
executive power. Ministers had 
not abstained from doing any acts 
which the satety or the intere sts of 
the country required. With re- 
spect to the proceeding by bill or 
by address, he trusted that he should 
be able to show, when the question 
as to the preterable mode of pro- 
ceeding came before the house, that 
the roceeding by bill was not mere- 
ly de most leg: land constitutional 
mode, but that it was the only legal 
and constitutional way of proceed. 
ing. If the house set any value 
upon precedent, if the practices of 
former parliaments were entitled to 
any respect, they had no option but 
to follow the precedent of 1788-9, 
He should say nothing more upon 
the subjec tat present, but: -onclude 
with that general statement. 

Earl Grosvenor observed, that 
he should have risen with more sa- 
tisfaction, if he could have approv- 
ed of what had been done. But 
when he reflected, that the melan- 
choly circumstance which occasion- 
ed the suspension of the executive 
government had now continued 
nearly eight weeks, and that du- 
ring that time the house had gone 
no further than the preliminary step, 
he must deprecate any further de- 
lay. With respect to the two 
ae proposed, that by bill and 

that by address, he must give the 
pre! erence to the latter. When this 
important question was agitated 
C some 
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some years aco, he gave his feeble 
support to the proceeding ty’ bril, 
because n ‘ atisen 
to the country from the temporary 
ve vovern- 


. ; ta) 
ti ius y COU iiaV 


suspension of the execu! 
ment. Burtthestate of the country 
was very different at present; cir- 
cumstances were changed; and that 
which might have begn very proper 
and justihable in 1788, may prove 
highly detrimental to the public 
welfare at this momentous crisis. 
For these reasons he would give his 
vote in support of the most expedi- 
tious mode ol 
ciency in the 
ment. If 
power of the re; 
they might be embodied in the ad- 
dre: 

hits TOV i rohness the dur 
Clarence itd, th 


culty m addressing their lordships 


suppiyine the dene 
Checthive (Yoverne- 
any restrictions on the 


ent were necessary, 
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conduct with the parliament of that 
patt of the empire which he believed 
he was the only one ot his family 
that had visited—he meant the par- 
liament of Ireland—and cail upor 
the prince of Wales at once to as- 
sume the government of the coun- 
trv. This he conceived to be at 
once both the most constitutional 
and the most expeditious mode of 
supplying the deficiency in the exe. 
cutive government: he was per- 
suaded it was the mode most con- 
ducive to the good of the country, 
and the good of the monarch; for 
any thing which was injurious to 
the one, must prove equally so to 
the other. 

Alter several other noble lords 
had delivered their opinions, ~ the 
subject was adjourned to the 7th 
of December ; on which day, soon 
after the house met, 

The earl of Carlisle, before the 
commencement of the business of 

| , wished to draw their 
lips’ attention to a_ subject 
which he considered of very great 
importance both to that house and 

try. He alluded toa 
paper which he held in his hand, 
containing the examination ot the 
physicians attending his majesty, 
before a committee of that house; 
and what he wished to draw their 
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tle deeply regretted that so many 
weeks had passed away without 
any step being taken, and that they 
were now Only be ginning to lay the 
foundation, when, if they had not 
been led away by what now ap. 
peared to have been delusive hopes, 
the walls might have been nearly or 
completely raised, and n ae now 
have remained to do but to put on 
the root. He was w ‘Hine to believe 
that his majesty’s ministers hac 
been under the same delusion as the 
public 5 that they themselves had 


’ ,} 1 ote wf an 
been deceived by the reports of the 


—- 


4 


, ._ * } kh ’ 
pavysicians, and Were Unacquainted 
with the real state of his majesty. 

. ; , , }° a fe as 
cie cotulia not olnerwise veneve that 
} } ‘ oo 
they would have ventur ed to state 

a , ’ ~ 
to the house, on the [5ih of No- 
} , 


vember, those cheerful h pes and 


> . _ , . 
COV nt expectations of hts maies. 
bs! anes he seed wt) - 
TY 4 mely re OvVCI + Willig il thoevy 
add, wnd under tne ngkuence of 

verhy; 1, et, ’ } ‘Icy } y : 
which the jouse avreed avain to 
adjourn, instead cf proceeding to 
execute that great public duty 


ieitia tall post, ee : 
ICL) had devolved Upon t! em 
1d to commence the pertormance 
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physicians apprehensions for his 
lite.”” 

Dr. sir Henry Half U rd likewise, 
in speaking of the same perioc, 
said—— [ thought his majesty’s life 


Wis IN some mn ril.™ 
Such was the evidence of the 


physicians ; and what were the bul. 
letins which at that period were is- 
sued for the information of the pub- 
lic ? “hose of the 6th, 7th, and 8th, 
were as follows :— 
“ Windsor Castle, Nov. 6, 1810. 
“ Fhis majesty has passed the 
nizht with very little sleep, and is 
net better this m ning”? 
“ Nov. 6, ISLO, 8 o'clock, P.M. 
‘““ Tiis majesty has had some 
sleep, and has appeared a little bet. 
ter throughout this day.” 
“ Nov. 7, 1810. 
= Tis majesty had more sleep 
last neh, and continues fully as 
wellas inany part of yesterdav.”” 
“ Nov, 7,1510, $ o’clock, P.M. 
“ Elis majesty is much the same 
as he was in the morning.” 
«“ Nov. 8, 1810. 
“His majesty has had a litle 
sleep, and continues nearly in the 


Sail cute AS ; rda Paes 
“ Nov. 8, 1516, 8 o'clock, P.M. 
“dis majesty has had a const. 
derable deeree of fever in the course 


of this day, but has slept stnce six 
, ’ , ’ as ’ ’° 
Oc OCK Wiis NOW ASICOCD. 

iii A1CT toc OUbat Lins were issued 
ration of the pub- 


lic, or they were of no use, and only 


tended to mislead and delude. It 

saad 7 " 
was not bis intention to maxe any 
motion upon this subject, and ‘he 


a alo Aue fo! tak) ny up so much 
GI then ] rd hips’ Cime, put he 


t shtitama ftoo great ime 

’ ice to be p Su d over, It was 

y 1 

due, he theneht, to the physicians 

who were men of character and 
UT, anda who were dese rvedly 


ee Lid. ph 
h in estimation for their skill in 
C2 medicine, 
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medicine, that some measure should 
be adopted. He would suggest 
the propriety of a re-examination of 
the physicians, in order uiat they 
might render clear that which at 
present certainky appeared contra- 
dictory. He merely threw out this 
suy gestion for the consideration of 
their lordships. 

The earl of Liverpool declined 
to enter into the subject at present, 
as the noble earl had not made any 
motion, and as the important bu- 
siness which stood for the order of 
the day pressed for consideration. 
He should now move, “ that the 
house resolve itself into a commit- 
tee on the state of the nation.” 

The house having resolved itself 
into a committee, and the resolu- 
tions communicated from the com- 
mons being read, 

The cabed Liverpool rose: “ My 
lords, in rising to move the first 
resolution, it is also my intention to 
state the course which it is intended 
to pursue upon the present meian- 
ye i emergency. I am sure it is 
mpossible “ me to do justice to 
those feelings, by which all your 
lordships are influenced in proceed- 
ing to the discharge of the painful 
duty imposed upon us by the cala- 
mity which has befallen a monarch, 
under whose long and happy reign 
so many blessings have been rea- 
lized, and during which a greater 
degree of happiness and imternal 
tranquillity has been experienced, 
than was ever felt durmg a similar 
period by any country in the world. 
{tis impossible for me adequately 
to express the painful sensations 
which I feel, in proceeding to dis- 
charge the melaneholy duty which 
has arisen out of the great calamity 
that we all deplore. The first prin- 


ciple to which I wish to draw your 
lordships’ attention, is, that the 
throne is full, and that the political 





capacity of the king remains entire. 
This is an essential principle, de- 
rived from the very constitutien of 
the monarchy, and without which 
the most dangerous consequences 
might ensue. The fact that the 
personal exercise of the royal au. 
thority is interrupted, is one upon 
which, unfortunately, no diference 
of opinion can arise, and it is also 
evident that some measure must be 
taken to supply that defect. ‘The 
next principle to which I wish to 
advert is, that there ts no establish. 
ed succession to the regency. Iam 
aware that it is the opinion of some 
persons that it would be wise to 
make some provision for the esta. 
blishment or succession of a regen- 
cy, in the event of the personal in- 
capacity of the reigning monarch; 
but to make a prospective enact- 
ment of this kind has always been 
found a question of so much dan- 
per and dithculty, that our ancestors 
rave thought it most expedient to 
abstain from adopting any such 
measure, They thought it wiser 
to leave the special emergency of 
the case to be provided for by a 
special provision, dictated by te 
necessity of the time, and lasting 
no longer than that necessity exist- 
ed, ‘There are many circumstances 
indeed, arising out of the various 
cases of the mfancy, the sickness, 
or the infirmity arising from sick- 
ness, or from age in the sovereign, 
which in my opinion render it 2 
much wiser course to leave the 
emergency to be specially provided 
for, under the particular consider- 
ations arising out of the particular 
case, than to enact any prospective 
measure. I come now, my lords, 
to the third principle to which I 
wish to call your lordships’ atten- 
tionsthat no individual has any 
right to the regency except through 
parlrament. The precedents in our 
history 
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history uniformly support this doc- 
trine, and prove that when, trom 
the personal incapacity of the king, 
a regency was rendered necessary, 
parliament was invariably consi- 
dered the power from whence the 
right to the regency was to be de- 
rived. Thus we find that when, 
on the succession of Henry theSixth 
to the crown, who was an infant, 
the duke of Gloucester claimed the 
regency, the parliament searched 
for precedents; and, after a full 
consideration of the question, de- 
cided that he had no right to it ex- 
cept through them, and they ap- 
pointed him regent under certain 
restrictions. “Che precedents in our 
history are uniformly of this de- 
scription, with the exception of the 
case of the duke of York, tn the 
reien of Henry the Sixth, who act- 
ed with a view to his claim upon 
the throne; and that of Richard the 
Third, The fourth principle to 
which I wish to call your lordships’ 
attention is, that whenever a regent 
has been appointed, it has been un- 
der certain restrictions, Thus, then, 
the precedents in our history tend 
uniformly to prove that no indivi- 
dual has a claim to the regency, 
except through parliament; and 
that the regency, when appointed, 
has been accompanied by restric- 
I come now, my lords, to 
the mode by which it is proposed 
to constitute the regency, All are 
agreed that the individual to be 
constituted regent ought to be the 
prince of Wales. The two modes 
proposed are, by bill or by address. 
! have before stated that by bill to 
be the most proper and constitu- 
tional mode, and, I must add, the 
only mode by which the desired ob- 
ject can be effected. The office of 
regent 1s unknown to the law. For 
the courts below to take notice of 
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the appointment of a regent, there 
must be some record of his appoint- 
ment which those courts can legal- 
ly recognise, An address would 
be only a record of parliament, but 
would not be a record which the 
courts below could recognise. An 
address may request the exercise of 
owers already legally vested; but 
ow can the prince ot Wales, in 
consequence of. an address, exercise 
powers which are not legally vested 
in him? A legislative measure, 
with the great seal attached to it, 
must be recognised by the courts 
below, and will necessarily confer 
all those powers which it is wished 
to vest in the regent, The two 
houses of parliament must act in 
this instance from the necessity of 
the case, in directing the great seal 
to be affixed to a commission for 
giving the royal assent to such a 
legislative meuasure. By that 
alone can it be recognised in the 
courts below. The great seal may 
be illegally affixed to an instrument, 
but such an ‘act can only be quese 
tioned in parliament; the courts 
below must recognise the instru- 
ment; there can be no averment 
there against the great seal.” His 
lordship, after a speech of consider- 
able length, moved the resolutions 
sent from the commons. He cone 
cluded by saying, “ The doce 
trine which I have maintained this 
night has been recognised, not 
ome at several antecedent pe- 
riods of our history, but most 
clearly and decidedly by the pre- 
cedent of 1789. Founded in jus- 
tice and reason, it stands sup- 
ported by the voice of parliament 
—it appears arrayed in all the gra- 
vity and authority which the most 
venerable of our institutions can 
bestow—confirmed and sanctioned 
by bodies, comprehending all that 
Cs is 
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is sacred in relgion, illustrious in 
birth, a ed eminent in character and 
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Opose an ar endment to it in the 
way of addition. That amend, 
meut he should now read to 


* — . . Shee 
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vernment before 
throne was declared?) ‘The noble 
earl muct indeed trust much to 
our want of knowledge or ot dii- 
cence, when he can fancy that your 
lord ships can be deluded by an ob- 
jection so refuted by the very events 
ot that period ; when every one of 
your lordships is aware thatat the 
time the address was voted, the 
question of abdication was kept out 
of sight,—and for this reason, that 
question of vacancy a 


traricty of opinon 
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rity to put the great seal to an act 
Ss:uictioned by only two branches of 
the levislature? Now, my lords, 
it remains to advert to the prece- 
dent of 1788—to which so much 
alluion has been made, and on 
which so much stress has been fix- 
ed, in order to decide your lordsinps 
as to the prepriety of a similar pro- 
ceeding i the present emergency. 
T conten L 2 WeVCT, that it is not 
a coustituiioual precedent, because 
such « precedent cannot rest upon 
incom) lete proceeding. It is not 
reconcilable with those which the 
wisdom of our ancestors recognise. 
ed. And, my lords, when we ap- 
peal to the wisdom of those who 
have preceded us, it is not from any 
Imacinary beliet, that because they 
have lived three or four hundred 
years betore | f y are entitled 
to our implicit conhdence; that 
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jressive siale of ge eneracy. Such 
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but ii accords with constitutional 
loctrine. When we appeal to the 
nrececents of former times, it iS 
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rity of those who recommended it. 
It has the authority of lords Cam. 
den, Thurlow, and Mr. Pitt. Of 
the great men pce resisted that 
very transaction for reasons which 
your lordships can easily appre- 
ciate, I will not trust myself with 
the recital. In 1788 you were at 
peace :—had there existed at that 
moment the very importantinterests 
now pressing upon this country, I 
am persuaded, notwithst: nding 
the height of political animosity at 
that period, no such length of time 
would have been spcit in its discus- 
sion. Yet with our knowledge of 
the crisis in which we stand—with 
the vuriet) duties which 
force themselves upon or consi- 
deration, we have suffered a period 
of double the extent to that admit- 
ted by our ancestors to pass withe 
out having proceeded to do that 
which constitutes only the ground. 


y of public 


work of our proceeding. I con. 
jure you, my lords, exhausted 
as I am, to consult, this night, 


what is due to the interests of the 
monarchy—to your own dignity— 
and to the critical state of the pub- 
lic concerns, If every man but 
examine his heart, he must feel, 
that if on the first and second ad- 
journments he was in pos session of 
those facts with which we are now 
acquainted, it would be or 
for us to have allowed the delay 
that has been so stud: ously pore it. 

[t is impossible but that your lord. 

ships must feel that we have been 
feceived and entrapped by the de- 

lusive expectations held out to us.— 
A ume tor the most deep scrutiny 
of all these proceedings must quick- 
ly arrive. The tacts with which 
we are acquainted, at length com- 
pel ustothe duty. It is now stated 
on evidence, taken upon oath be. 


r 


fore your lordshi ips, that there have 
; 


wecn } ‘siods when his mare sty was 
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labouring under that infirmity 
which subjects the human mind to 
the ascendancy of others, and yet the 
royal assent was givenin this hoase, 
and many other equ: ly important 
functions of the sovereign exercised 
in his name. If that information 
had been tn our possession weeks 
ago, would it be possible for us to 
have assented to successive post 
ponements? Is it possible that, wit! 
that knowledge now, we «are not 
impressed with the necessity of 
adopting means to prevent a recur- 
rence of such astate of things? It 
is indeed to the diseredit of forme! 
administrations, that this remedy 
has not been heretofcre provided. 
Asahumble member of the late 
one, I take shame to myseli that no 
measures were taken against the 
recurrence of such an awtul exigen- 
cy, and to prevent the country from 
being, in the midst of its dangers 
and difficulties, cut short, as it 
were, of all legal authority. ‘This 
duty, delicate as it is, my lords, 
must be done; and the conse- 
quences of any dereliction must be 
on your lordships and the other 
house of parliament. I have to 
move, as an amendment to the third 


resolution, that after the word 
‘resolved,’ the following words 


be substituted :— 

“¢ That his royal highness the 
prince of Wales, being of mature 
age, be requestcd to take upon him- 
self the exercise of the powers and 
authorities of the crown, in the 
name and on the behalf of the king, 
during the continuance of his ma- 
jesty’s present indisposition, and no 
lon ger. 

“¢Thatan address, founded on 
this resolution, be presen ted to his 
royal highness ‘the prince f Wales, 
requesting him to take upon him- 
sell the government aforesaid; and 
atitbe at the same .e time, and inthe 
same 
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same manner, communicated to hts 
royal highness the prince of Wales, 
that it is > further the opinion of this 
committee, that it will be expedient 
Lo abs stuin from the exercise of all 
such powers as the immediate ext- 
gencies of the state shall not call 
mto action, until parliame: it shall 
have passed a bill or bills for the tu- 
ture care of his majesty’s royal per- 
son during his majesty’s present 
indisposition, and the securing to 
his majesty, whenever it shall please 
Divine Providence to restore his 
health, the resumption of his royal 
authority.’ ”’ 

The duke of Norfolk spoke on 
the same side. After which, 

‘Pheduke of Sussex: My lords, 
I rise not merely to approve of the 
amendment, but likewise to caue 
tion your lordships to listen with 
suspicion to any suggestion coming 
from that side of the house, upona 
natter of so high impor tance, as 
to b e equalled only by the magni- 
tude of the cal: umity with which we 
are visited, and which gives rise to 
this momentous discussion.—Up- 
wards of eight weeks have now 
elapsed, during which immense 


period, either the magistracy of 


royalty has been suspended, or the 
junctions of that authority have 


been assumed by a committee of 


persons who have no right to exer- 
cise them, 

“ My lords, if I understand any 
thing of the constitution of my 
country, the ministers of the sove- 
reign are a set of men whom the 
king calls to his councils, and there- 
fore are they styled his confidential 
servants. ‘They are to take the 
pleasure of their sovereign, to ad- 
vise him upon all matters wherein 
- welfare and interests of his peo- 
their knowledge and judgement, for 
which they are responsible to par- 


pie are concerned, to the best of 
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liament. In consequence of their 
representations, his majesty com- 
mands them how to acts; and tor 
the execution ot these royal com. 
mands, they are equally amenable 
to the grand tribunal of the empire. 

“ Now then, my lords, are we to 
allow ourselves to de persuy ided, 
dare those ministers assert, that 
they have acted as they would have 
advised their royal master, whom 
they have not seen for these last 
eight weeks, with whom they have 
had no personal communication, 
who has no free will of his own, and 
who is separated from ll the ten- 
derest ties of nature? My lords, 
if these late og emg —ae 
have acted, they have usurped ; 
power which they have no 0 ight to 
exercise. li they have been tright- 
ened—if they have hesitate if ‘the 
have stumbled, and not acted, w rh 
then, my lords, they ure equally 
treasonable for allowing the ma- 
gistracy of royalty to be suspended 
for such a length of time; which is 
a situation the constitution can ne- 
ver know, and, of course, can ne- 
ver acknowledge. Itts a shock the 
most dreadful, the most deadly, 
the constitution has ever received 
since the period of the Revolution, 

« My lords, the sovereignisa sole 
corporation; he never dies; he en- 
joys a political immortality. In 
attempting, therefore, the destruc 
tion of this grand constitutional 
principle, these late miuusters of 
his majesty have committed a repi- 
cide act against the magistracy “of 
royalty. 

“ We have been led into an apathy 
for these last eight weeks, We 
have been cheered, amused, and 
disappointed, with the welcome 
but unfortunately fallacious reports 
of the speedy recovery of our be- 
loved sovereign. We have been 
unmanned,my lords, by their work- 
ing 





ing upon our feelings. My lords, 
| his calamitous 
hiect as any noble lord in this 
house, nav, W ith the 
rity and truth, [I may add that I 
feel more, ahd equal): 
one of my relatious here present, 
1: whom only ona ! 7 
nature I contend for a rivals: Ip ol 
affection and attachment 
towards our sovereien and father, 
convinced that such an amiable and 
itselt, will 
forge the union of our family closer, 
and which will be 
vineed by the division of this night. 


>. , ] , —~ '- 
«“ But, mylords, mv teelings must 


+ 
r 
r 


a 
dutiful 


amicabie contest, ol 


ag 
so forcibly e- 


not get the better of my reason, 
nor cen I separate for a moment 
1 trom 


wking. ILhey ae 


the welfare OF the con tri rte 
the welfare of u 
so closely unite 
connected, 1 iF it W h itever concerns 


> 


d, and so intunately 


| 
the one, attects the other. 
“ Ttistovou, my lords, [look tor 
support on this m 
you have a right (and 


richt \ 


’ 


mcntous occa- 
sion; for, tt 
an undoubted ' 
maintain your laws, and preserve 


th “aAmetitnytrn: nnct the attemnfg 
\ eacidtd ii « albedo Lae tiicd] ’ 
. , , ’ } 
yoa? . 
of at v Trinh Li ! 4 ‘ ti OT iA 
‘ ,* } 
> ; 
nro ] Lie ‘ T.1 tl I t ¢ I ] 


ss” Mi i; a nmi of I ( , 
it , It} t ( $s ’ ‘ ] 
! } , 
a | | | ‘ . t ' vs 4 i 
, , 1. ’ 
, : ! i VI i ‘ ( } ec 
| 
ist wellare of lordships. 
o} 
i) . 7 1) ‘ s 4 . YI ’ ; T 4 
for, by t ¢ ict 1. | LC} 
‘% 
have i ‘ 
to Tl 4 «iV 1 of i { 
< \e ( m ! ry 
constit nal shield of t royal 
il 
‘ i> e . } 
* ACY seem ft I Bly a » aS 
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if they were endeavour: 
advantace of the con) 
press the crown, to render it as 


i 

nuch precariousancelective as they 
; , 

cin, and to ratse toe power O71 tucme 

selves upon the ru: f monarchy, 


It the estates proceed by bill, t| ‘y 
a ime to 
intervention of 

which is a violation of the constrtn- 
tion. Besides, if they do py 
by a pretended act of the legisla. 
ture, they cluim to elect the person 
who for a 
magistracy of royalty; and tf it ts ad- 


. . . " 
. } m* ret . +? 
time S! all ~ A rCist Lie 


mitted that the two}iouses may thus 
} 

elect the person wh 

exercise t] 

: * 1) } he: ‘ - 6 

mo wili be ditticult tO Testst 


a JULUFC 


i forutime 


magistracy Gi royally, 
: : 
chat ciaim 


afterwards, at neriod, to 

elect a person who shall perma- 

nently exercise that royal authority. 

But, my lords, the eng iyement 
l 


ax} ft aaa ae 


pact OF society, Waicn 
? 


goes by the name ol the con- 


uch invasion and 


rally 
stitution, forbids 
surrender. 

‘Ny lords, I hear of restrictions 


in the regency. I say, my lords, 
} . + 

these restrichions cannot, must not, 
be. If you feel the necessity of a 


regent, he must have full powers, 


, 
and not be the very mummery or 
mockery of yvalty ; which is the 
S\ mom re anxious to 
tdopt. Hen be, my lords, an 


. . ®- ! ‘ . ' . 
rOmuVveS Wihtca Lae Common haw 


: ' 
of Lineland assiens to a king, and 
= } » , a ee. A 
\ ‘ Ladd 1’ pie ( | tne united 
a4 cee 1 > . ws nil 
p beh DAVE al T'yi f () agemMali Lie 


' ’ , . 
Phe taw has trequently provided a 
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Cncy Ol the migane 
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,event. And as, in the weakness of 
V, a princeregent Nas aiways, 


inlaw, had the same power with 


the kine, who his not, or irom 
misfortunes Ca t have a will, 
{ = ’ ’ ’ 
i rel c Lille? Tet ] \\ Is i 
° ! ’ } } ‘ 
Soh eC aS ii ! » = ehiika & C= 
quently the } rou tr. and ist 
be the same—but with this security, 
that m the exercise of his impor- 
. * 
tant functions, the rig it of the soe 
vt ior}) iv “d DY th reg t to 
remiin in the king, and that he 
1 - mm — . a ae 3 
DCCOTMCS iil CrUW iil vudraldil Oi 
d 
+) peortite 
us e 


« My lords, | have delivered the 


ay ms ot mine, from the 
CONSCI tious motives of dutifal 
id attachment to my so- 
reien and father, trom senti- 
ments Of } mcerest ; ud most “ar- 


nto the constilutrion oi 


ag - | 
« Poeling as [do at thismoment, 
oe te ff ca ‘ ynclude othe: 
ly LOTUS, CANNOT CONCIUGE OLICT- 
. mane 
wise than by imploring your lord- 
vuips to pay your Miost serious at- 
+; ®, - oie ael ¢? 
tention to a subject, in witcha & 
vital parts of our constitution are 
© 7 ’ 
concerned, and im quoting the 
Ie iThh d ft ae WilO 
» | 
the former 


pel i vd 


| 
‘ 
: : , 
“d the WwoolsackK ia 


and similar momentous 


t )7S8s— MIav God i revet me, 
L tor mv king and to which 
pious and fervent ejaculation | 
Wiust add with equal devo 
I May God borget me, it I 
forget t stitution of this coun- 
try!—that constitution, which 
placed my family upon the throne 

these realms 5 that constitution, 
>vEeN lone Ou pride, and 


wy Of all surrounding nattons, 

tior the want of which blessing 

‘ Y nave L en contfou i\ded nto 
| le massot anarchy, ruin, 
ur, While we stand secure 

Ol revolutions, firm as a rocks; as 


sat fen ‘ } moteaie 
— &* Sas VCac Ol) Va Civil, consiit l- 
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“ye oo , 
and relimious liberty, mm the 
midst of a subjugated and desolated 
world : that constitution tor whicli 


my family have pledved themselves 


to live and die,’”’ 
Lord Mulgrave was for the ori- 
ginal motion. 


York made ay 
able speech in favour of the amend. 
ment. He said, -* No inJividual caa 
fee! more than I do, my lords, the 
critical situaton in which = this 
comntry 1s placed, by a calamity 


i‘| duke Ol 


which none can more seriously de- 


plore. Serious as the dithculties 


appear ‘a Upon a forme! occasion, 
they are greatly increased upon 
the present, by the pressure of the 
limes, and by the arduous yet 
proud struggle which this country 


Is supporting, not solely for ttsown 
honour and independence, but for 
that of the only people on the con- 
corns to submit to 
tyrauny and oppression. Odursisa 
choice ot dithculties, my lords, 
and impertous necessity alone can 


warrant the steps we are’about to 


tinent which 


tuke, 

‘ But, my lords, I object tothe 
mode and principle upon which ut 
is proposed to carry the object un- 
ion into eitect, Ws being, 
Im omy opinion, unconstitutional, 
derogatory to the dignity of the 
those 


der discus 


crown, and subversive of 


richts which, if they are indirectly 


infringed in the person of the king's 
substitute, will no longer be m 
tie same degree secure trom direct 

attack. 
eid ny the authority, the validity 
of the principle by which two es- 
tates of the realm can substitute a 
phaniom tor the prescribed reality, 
aud cau assume to themselves a 
power of establishing an act for 
which, by the principles and the ac- 
knowledged forms of the constitu. 
tien, the sanction of the third, stll 
' existing, 
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existing, although actu: illydormant, 
is particularly required; and! there- 
fore adhere to that mode which 
is not liable to the same objection, 
I mean an address; accompanied by 
resolutions, if such are considered 
to be necessary, which may have 
passed, and which, being ac cepted 
by the regent, will not be Jess bind- 
ing upon him, or might at any rate 
be made so by a subsequent act, 
when the third branch of the le- 
gislature has been restored to ac- 
tivity.” 


Lord Moira and the marquis of 
| 


Lansdowne spoke on the same side. 
The earl of Buckinghamshire was 
tor the original motion. 

Lord Grenville, after expressing 
his surprise that the legal adviser of 
the crown (alluding to the lord 
chancellor) had sat silent, instead 
of stating the grounds of the reso- 
lution, declared, that notwithstand- 
ing what had been said by his 
friends around him, the full con- 
viction of his mind was tn tavour 
of the proceeding by bill. If, how- 
ever, he should attempt to defend 
the conduct of ministers, he must 
undertake a difficult task indeed ; 
for he must then contend that it 
was consistent with their obligations 
to come to parliament and to use 
such language as they had done, to 
deceive their lords ships, to desert 
their duty, to turn their backs upon 
their sovereign and their country, 
inthe situation in which they were 
now compelled to admit the nation 
to be placed :—it he could say with 
his noble frie ‘nd on the cross bench 
( Buckin ghamsh ire), that procras- 
tination was meritorious, he might 
have something to urge in their 
favour; but he heli leve d that his 
noble friend could hard ly find any 
thing so difficult, as to maintain 
with snecess, that procrastination 


Lbbae 
t Tony tak > " 
in providing Last QC 

‘ 


ury wah a 20- 
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vernment under circumstances like 
the present, was meritorious, ‘The 
civilized world, they said, looked 
to Great Britain, and especially 
that nation which alone, of all the 
states of the continent, afforded 
the smallest hope of the preserva. 
tion of its independence ; and wa 
this a time for Great Britain to re- 
main one moment longer than was 
necessary, in this calamitous situa- 
tion? If then he supported. the 
proposition, it was not because he 
approved of the conduct ot mi- 
nisters; on the contrary, he had 
the deepest sense of its criminality : 
But notwithstanding the seductive 
eloquence of his noble triend (Hol- 
land), he still remained of his for- 
mer opinion, and thought a bill far 
preferable to the mode of proceed- 
ing by address. 

Having entered much at large 
into the reasons for the vote whic) 
he should give; he said he did 
not pretend to know in how many 
instunces ministers had tr: impled on 
the monarchy and the constitution ; 
he spoke of what he had heard, and 
it was possible that others of a still 
graver nature, and involving still 
more serious consequences, migh t 
come to light. Whit if it should 
appear that they had assumed the 
custody of the king’s person? if, 
after stating, and justly stating, 
that the prince of Wales was not 
the person to whom, legally speak- 
ing, the care of the king’ s person 
ought to be confided, they had 
taken that care ‘upon the mselves ? 
What must be the feelings of par- 
liament and of the country , if this 
should have been done, notin com- 
pliance with the wishes of the roy- 
al tamily, but against them? and 
if it should appear that these un- 
controlled sovereiens, who would 
impose restrictions on the regent, 


that regent being the heireappurent 
to 














lil 


he 
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to the throne, have taken from the 
royal family that which is the es- 
0 right of every family in 
he kingdom, the care and custody 
of their relatives previous to the 
interference of the court of chan- 
cery ? 
Through that court, the select 
asylum provided by the constitu- 
tion for the protection of persons 
labouring under mental infirmity, 
all classes of his majesty’s subjects 
were ina state of security ; and 1 
was just that, whenever his ma- 
jesty was visited with so severe an 
affliction, parli: iment should be to 
him a court of chancery, and should 
extend to his royal person a reci- 
procal protection. Before provision 
was however made by parliament 
for this purpose, there could be no 
foubt in any man’s mind, that the 
cuardtanship of lis majesty belonged 
ot right to his nearest and dearest 
relatives. Ministers might be ready 
to say that they would trust to their 
responsibility ; and indeed it was a 
great and awful responsibility § but 
the laws of the countr y were not to 
be systematically v iolated upon pre- 
tence of that responsibilitv. The 
house was bound to interfere and 
prevent it. Had they torgotten that 
the disposal of the military force 
was amcng the most momentous 
and sacred rights of the executive? 
that it had been once the subject 
of contention be tween the crown 
and parliament? This prerog: ALIVE, 
granted with so ame difficulty and 
hesitation, of such vital importance 
to the satety and welfare of the 
state, ministers had dared to usu) p 
and exercise, ip equal contempt 0 
what was due to the throne and to 
the kn ngdom. ‘There was ano th er 
circumstance in which the pecuitar 
privileges of parliament were di- 
rectly Invade d: he alluded to the 
subject of taxation. The king hin 
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self had no power of levying or re- 
mitting duties without consent of 
parliament. Did those men oppo- 
site to him understand the laws of 
their country, he meant laws of 
their own making, in their late are 
rangements respect! ing the distillery 
bill? Did the *y in the plenitude of 
their royal authority conceive that 
the introduction of the name of par- 
lament was a suflictent sanction to 
an act which could only be lew: lly 
done by tts express aut hority > Ifthe 
distillers, trusting to this agreement 
between them and the government, 
conduct their speculations and af- 
fairs accordingly, in what situation 
must parliament be placed? Lither 
it must be compelled to legalize 
and sanction this unauthorized pro- 
ceeding of ministers, or it will in- 
flict incalculable distress ona great 
mimber of individuals. What 
would the house be disposed tO SAY, 
if at that ver y moment those mi- 
nisters were considering whether or 
not they should put the privy seal 
to an act whic! Listo give thema 
million and ahail of monev? = Fle 
did not know “«vhether this was 
done ; but it done, and not pursued 
parliament, he 
would say that the charac ter of pare 
lament was cone, that it would 
merit the reward ot general indig- 
nation. He stuted as a DOSILIN ¢ fact, 
thatthe miaist. had had it in con- 
templation to ap} ly to nuriament 
for authority for ti S purpose ; but, 
urafd that wots 
be unsucces ful. i" td either do one 1 
or determined to do it clandese 
tinely. 

The lord chancellor said, toat he 
h: a saat in parliameat a member of 
the other house, in the years 1785-9, 
ue ad then supported the doc- 
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Jord (Grenvill ). Atter the pre- 
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cedent established at that peri id, 
he 
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he could feel » doubt and no re- 
luct mce as to tne course | re scribed 
to him on the present occasion, or 
to ¢ ute the duties 
P. ed. ‘Two oenpmi 


tha: tune ‘nutertamed, both or 2 
very He mature, and 
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ple; and t)) if he could cho Aotume 


contrary to that px opi *s interests, 
With respect to the great seal, he 
agreed with a noble lord, who 
stated that it was not the silver. 
smith or eneraver who made that 
instrument, that could @ive it au. 
thority; but thacit received that aye 
thority f: i his coun. 
cl. With respect to the accu ation 
which had been browght forward 


agvainsthim, of attempting to con. 


’ , © 
mm the king anc 


1, TT salad ¢ 


. 
tiig A dled ui {QO 
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what was stated merely trom loose 
and indefinite reports in circulation. 


~ 


He hoped the country would give 
the ministry credit for acting with 
most 


t) e very best intentions at a 
, 7" 3 


dificult crisis. “ Godhelp'the man, 
s.urd hits lordship, at who has aneye 
to our situations! We are told that 
we have no talents—that we have 
no judgement—that we are unfit to 
be intrusted with the affairs of the 
bie hoped their | rdships 
a 


satenn ° 2 
lal Ol 


wi uld first look back to those wiom 
they shi uld admure, betore they 
passed ceusure on the conduct of 
‘sent ministr bor his part, 
t reat al was intrustéd to him 
would not 
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mit} » wnd he 
{ LO it up till he 
: , 
islevally appoints 
if tI PP! d 
his hands. 
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’ 


ships -—-If he had a richt to pre- 


sent toa living, leas patron might, 
On a Vacancy, present a clergyman 
to the living - but did that rier t ol 
presentation give him the right of 

ing himself into the living, as- 
ing the pulpit, and discharging 
the functions of a clergyman ?— 
Neither did the law of parliament, 
which was to be found in the usage 
of parliament, authorize the two 
houses to assume the exercise of 
the functions of the kingly power. 
The case alr uly alluded to was 
tried before the twelve judges of the 
land, in Serjeants’ Inn: their opi- 
nion of that case, respecting the 

réiorari, Was to be found in Plow. 
den, and proved that in all cases, 
‘als or signets legal effica- 


Ccend 


tO Pive s 
CY, they must be the act of the 
kingly power. He would conclude 
with one observation, that if there 
above all others which 
required the personal exercise of the 
> authority, it was that of etv- 
mac the royal assent to acts of parhia- 
nent. ble a ought that the enact- 


ff restrictions to any extent 


‘ | be anactof traitorism to the 
country : tt would indicate a want 


the part ot the two 
. vards the wishes of the 


| » | ips unex imple d. The 
hot iad talked of the voice 
of peoapie DCINE with wiem as 
to the delay which had taken place; 
he was confident that if the two 
hou {1 any restrictions, the 
» § \/ { it ps 1p 4 \ ould he loud 
throughout the country against 
thom 

lhe house divided on the amend- 
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CHAPTER II. 


Debate in the House of Commons on the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Resolutions 
the same Subject continue d—Conversatior 5 respecting the Issue of Money— De- 
bate in the House of Lords on Mr. Perceval’s Resolutions— Debate in the 
House of Commons on the Lisue of Money—I1 be same Subject discussed in the 
House of Lordi—Commitices appointed to wait on the Prince of Wales and 
the Queen— Motions respecting the affixing the Great Seal—Error corrected 
—CLonversation con erning the Execution of CardosamCommittee appointed 
to examine the King’s Privy Parse—Discussions on the Regency Bill. 


E. must devote another chap- 

ter tothe subject of his ma- 
jesty’s illness and the regency, 
which occasioned very long and 
animated debates in both houses. 
On the 3Sist of December, after a 
conference with the lords, who no- 
tified their agreement to the resolu- 
tions which had been communi- 
cated to he 29 


them on the 22d. the 


house of commons resolved itself 


into a committee of the whole 
house, on the state of the nation; 
upon which 

The chancellor of the e: chequet 
rose and stated, that the resolu- 
tions declaring the king's incapa- 
city to exercise the royal tunect on 
the right and duty of both house 
to provide tor the and 
the mode of supplying that det- 
crency by means ot a bil, c 
been agreed to by the lords, tm now 
remumed tor the commons to cor. 
sider of the measures that were 
proper to be adopted to supply the 
defect tn the executive government, 
On a tormer ion, i 


his view of 


, 
deficiency, 


havine 


occasion, mn stating 
this Important subject 
| . = . 
to ti ¢ house, he me! tioned th rf It 
was his intention to follow, as neare 
ly as circumstances would allow, 
el . “ste *% , 
the proceedings that were adopted 
cool 7 y . . 
in T1788. He then stated, that it 
would be his duty ! 


to submit a proe- 
posto 


Vrothe house, calling upon his 
, . , . Ss . 
val bivhness the prince of Wales 


to take upon him the exercise of the 
royal authority, subject to certain 
restrictions in the use of it, ard 
which restrictions it was tntended 
sould be limited in point of cura. 
tion. That duty he now rose to 
discharge. The restrictions he had 
to propose were few in number. He 
would propese in the first place, 


that the regent should not have the 
power of creating peers; m ue 


second, that he should be debarred 
from granting places or pensions for 
life s and the third restriction would 

provision for tc 


alieC s 
ly to making 
istody of his majesty’s person, 
which he would propose should be 
confided to the queen, and aco 
cil nominated to assist her. f 
would now, with the leave of the 
committee, read the first of the 


series of resolutions he intended to 


which he did as fo.- 


rye 
ft) } 
‘ 


In 


Propose 5 
lows :— 

“ Resolved, That for the purpose 
of providing for the exercise of the 
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of the precedent. ‘The restrictions 
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ment? Would the power of a re. 
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have t. 


conal Menoncity 
I p * 


acta sa 


CNnecKcs abe 


it 
, el. 7 
wi ui b ] ‘ 1a tl po voT had 
been more trequentiv tbused when 
commuted to many, than when exe 
ercised by a sinele individual. In 
: : } > > ] 
thi w of the question, the house 
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had no rivht whatever to impose 
any limitations on the sovereign 
powers to be intrusted to a regent. 
shough it might be urged against 
him that his argument, to be con- 
sistent, should be extended to tne 
provisions for the care and custody 
of his mayesty’s person, he must 
observe that it by no means went 
s0 far, "The provisions for the care 


ol his majesty s person were not 


restriction: atiecting the powers of 
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the consututional monarchy, 
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collateral to it, and forming on 
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ya 


partot u. But he would go even 
to the extent of saying, hat ‘parli \- 
ment had no nm ht to make such 
pee Visions, de ra lea tney n { 
be, either tor the custody of his 
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lanced in their operation. Ri. 
mieht itnot be contended t le 
powers of the two houses, which 


were found suficient as a check on 


the abuse of power on the part of 


the king, would be an adequate 
check upon the rere t? It they 
were to consider the question on 
the ground of expediency only, 
then they must give up all idea of 
discussing it as a great abstract 
constit tion il principle, because 
the whole would then turn upon 


} leanee t + - “alae 
the ¢ Ypeaiel } O} asi j irticuiay 
case. As he had shown that inno 
instance had any limitations been 
imposed upon the persons appoint- 
ed regents, he would ask whet] 
this was a ease, mm which tor the 
rirst tm 12 m thre hist ry ( t th - 
country they would be prepared to 
po such restrictions ? Impre - 
‘d stroll rly with we con ide rat: ns 


he had urged, he did not think uni 
any gentleman would be of that 
opinion. He had submitted b ches > 
considerations to the committee, 
being not original, but the result: 
ich industry, labour, and re- 
-h; and he should leave itt 
e wisdom of the committee t 
draw its own conclusions from 
} 1 


them. The general result of all 
he had been able to collect was, 
ist, Mhat the rieht of limitation of 
the powers of the crown in th 

inds of a regent, or a 1 5 


had never been exercised by that 
house: @dly, ‘That such right of 
the house was founded upon no au- 
thority, and in the chee andes con 
deration went yond the neces- 
sity which created it, and was in- 
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ception. Havine touched upon 
the several topics contained in the 
resolution then to be decided upon, 
part'cularly with respect to the 
household; he said, he must en- 
treat them to think of the mis- 
chiets they might produce, if they 
did not sutker the establishment for 
a short time to remain as it now is 


In a constitutional view he admit- 
ted that the restriction in the crea- 
tion of peerages was a more impor- 
tant considerations but in the view 
of his mak restoration to the 
full exercise of his royal functions, 


P ’ 
S:i.\ , 


if yi ‘4 i) »CcCOMmMNpiurison with the COTN« 
s 
° » | 
sid ravions nat surerested the Me 
a ee eee Me I ’ 
SEEN ( Uf s branch ol the veneral 
‘? 


sub) Cy. 


lt was therr duty to pro- 
vide tiie surest 


means 
umptron of his majesty’s 


and e:siest 
of tire re 
powers 5 ana In domg SO, they 
onnmiaA har tor) t)y thine hey 
woud be carelul that nothi ry iney 


did meht tend to have any unfu- 
vourable effect on-his majestv’s 
yimd ben the desired and looked. 
for chanve commence ‘These 


Opmidons ana TecomMmmenc 


teit himself justrhed 1 repeutine 


, > - a | . - 

if the subject to the committee. 
t ’ | | 

He then moved the resolution. 


Earl Gower then rose and said 


se eetyg 


' . , ‘ 
that during hh ywijesty retirement 
| ' | 
GIiecrTe CouIid be TO OcCASION whiate 
{ ‘ -— 1 +) ‘ 
C\ I i I } tha t 2) : Lid Aa ( 4 ~ 


a) 4 + , " < 

vain to argue ! ; It Was s€lle 
} ret } in joan t } je 
evident, bhe other pomt, that of 


the possibility of a party being 
i , 4 «> 


formed, by up an expene 
tablishment, was 
[t was quite 


¢ » ¢] 


UHNCCE iry to prove that the vO 
vernment of a rervent was in itself 
werker than that ot thekmp. ATI 
the current of our histor howed 
thatto be the fact. By the restrice 


tions already 2greed to, we had 
made 
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made the regent’s government very 
much weaker. He would not 
say that such a pariy as he alluded 
to would be formed ; but he would 
say, that i was possible that if it 
were formed, it would be improper, 
and that means cught to be tak 
to prevent its formation. He should 
on Locse grounds Move an ame nd- 
ment, to leave out certain words in 
he resolution, after the words “ the 
ine’s most excellent majesty,” re- 
g the power of the queenin 
removals, &c. and to insert words 
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to the following eliect, “ together 
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with the sole direction of such pe r- 
sons and establishment, as are suit- 
able in the present circumstances 
to the care of the king’s sacred per- 
son and roy il dignity. 


| , eo). , le ? > 
Mr. Henry Martin MALOU ale tilal 


the right honourabte geutleman op- 


~ . tf 
pr mle Nad fone quite AS hur, mm fas 
address tO Lie iccauing of the h IUSL, 
as his own personal feelings could 


have led him. But he wou!d pro- 
test against this mode of making 


40 42ppedl, al any time, to the icel- 
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to the king, and without which it 
had uniformly been contended that 
the kingly office could not be main. 

. Ss ee = a 
tained. He more particularly ob 
perc ted to the resolution on his 
turther ground, that the house had 
already agreed to trus 
ot Wales, as reg ont, wit 
of the sword; but they were now 


desired to retuse him the norminaty 


} > ne 
thie prince 
mower 


of the household—a cireumstance 
which would e deen ed i}! hly 
derogatory to the character of any 
private individual, who wis desired 
to accept a trust under such restric. 
tions as conveyed confidence on 
one hand and jealousy and suspi- 
cion on the other. He flattered 
himselt he should always be found 
as attentive im all his duties to his 
y other member of 
that house, and no man could b 


} 
more averse than he Was irom Cl- 


soveTeion aS ally 
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minishing in the smallest degree 
the magnificence 2nd = splendou 
which ought to be attached to him 
in his ri 


} oa8 . . ha 
al Ccapacitv ; out in the 
i , 


‘ , 
present case the house ought only 
to consider the real pers ynal con- 


Vecni«! w «hi d COMIC rt ) Alls Miales- 
" . ‘ : . ri 
ty. No splendour c¢ uld be neces- 


sary to hts present untortunate si- 
tuation. He could not therefore 


agree to grant, ina time of great 


he pressure and exigence hike 
Lhe presenti, any acdcditional expene 
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qdicul WillCal DUCE *suaved to ult 


country; and seemg nothing to bt 

creaded in trusting Lie regent with 
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the yoveinment ot the house hold, 
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1 tue vovernment of 
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he hot nse hi is maje 


ro the | ‘sty’s private 
flings were very much mistaken 
on that subject, if they supposed 
rhat his majesty could ever har- 
bour such a suSpICiC hn Oo t his eldest 
son ee a eir -apparent, as to sup- 
lat, f he were intrusted with 

“ tt “all functions of roy alty during 
his illness, we vould immedi. itely 
abuse that power jor the purpose 
b araseNg him in the exer- 
cise of his government, it Provi- 
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dence shoul 1 be pleased to restore 
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try depended; but that he was not 
fit to be trusted with the regula- 
tion of the royal a eek or with 
the appointment or removal of a 
lord of the bedchamber. Before 
he proceeded to state his opinion on 
the particular resolution submitted 
to the house, he hoped that he 
should not be consid ona much out 
of order, in making some observa- 
tions upon the restrictions in gene- 
ral. This question was so con- 
nected with the particular one be- 
fore the house, that he did not 
know howto separate them. What- 
ever severity of censure he might 
elf to from 
his opinion, he would say 


delivering 


» hims r 
that he 


felt very great doubts of the right 
of the two houses of pi wliament to 
propose restrictions on the power 
of the recent. He should he ee 
that he had great doubts, whether 
the two hou: $ possessed any such 
right; and it » anal to him, 
that the resolutions which they had 
adopted were inconsistent with the 


course they were pursuing. ‘They 
first in their resolutions state, that 
is the right and duty of the two 


. ne 
houses ¢ prt iment to supply the 
’ oi . ‘ , - 

GLile cy 1 (ne roval authority . 
nd after so stating 


| . , 
toat it 1s their 
.. 


duty to si ly it, they proceed b 


leaving partoi it unsupplied. From 
the nec of the case, the two 
] ! had an rhe to supply the 
, } ithority 3} but he did not 
think they had a right to substitute 
y thumere ithe place of it. The 
two houses had a right to restore 
what was dehcient in " e consti 
rion, but they had rhtto leit 
if W th ui > consent ot tl e third 
estate. ‘They had not a rivht to 
make a new constitution at their 
plea u lf the two hor Ss. Jor 
example, should choos ) appoint 
a person merely to give his assent 
to their bills, teayvin it tl Sire 
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functions of roy- 
ld be 


dome a thing which they had no 
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time all the other 


aity unsupplied, they wou 
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sight todo. Their right and the 
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m the monarca during t 


the sovereign: and it they did not 
’ } } » eeaadeacees | : lus 
supply the denciency, Dut only 


what part of it they thought pro- 
per, they would be failing to dis- 
charge that which, in their own 
resolution, they had declared to be 


their duty. A night honourable 
gentieman had said, that the house 
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expiumed whut it ot the roval 
prerogative was not necessary for 


the well-being of the government ; 
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to surround the executive power 
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iv intrusted to him, might have 

inducing men to con- 
clude, u - eRguoo tara 
during the term of lis regency 
might beneficially be cont: mued 
whenever, by the course of na- 
ture, he shi uld succeed tot he en- 
tre sovercignty. Were the: e tim es 
for trying such an experiment ? 
Was the present situation of this 
country, al nd of the world, when 


it Was impos ible not to foresee that 
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; . , 
»eticct of 


eis 
Lai 


that the restrict Lit 
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in the reign of the successor to 


the throne the most important 
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events must occur, the m bile 
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ttentiou of the Jhouse,. \ Le ne CXe 
uned the ground of his own vote. 


’ 

the resolu tion now 1ore them 
ad a a ep ’ 

divided itself into diree parts :-— 


burst, That the custody of his ma- 


rch uy? . , 1 ° 
jesty’s person should be given to 
the queen | ); th mr it } re was 

»doubt. Secondly, That it was 
expedient that, for the due admini- 
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stration of this trust, her majesty 
shouldhave a council.—On thattoo, 
as a general proposition, he pre- 
sumed there was no difference ot 
opinion, But there was an inter- 
mediate proposition between these 
two, which formed the question 
for the present discussion; namely, 
that a trust of considerable politt- 
cal power should be committe ‘d to 
the queen 5 that she should be en- 
abled to reniove ate only the ofh- 
cers of his majesty’s hot usehold, of 
less consequence in a political view, 
thourh otf great importance with 
regard to his majesty’s comforts, 
but also persons standing high in 
the political scale. ‘The real ques- 
tion then was, whether they might 
not sufficiently provide for the 
comlort and dignity of his majesty, 
without committing considerable 
ps litical wuithority to hands where 
olitical power had never before 
‘That was the whole 
guesiian. Suppesing he were to 
vote tor the orretnal resolution, he 
should then decide, that the queen 
should have the power of remov- 


ne sixtecn great officers sitting in 
t! » | ( j d and several sit- 
tiny in the house of commons. If 
the a nd nt then went to the 
al words, {01 > purpose ot 
ews ne care that a yy int of such 
mn ! ince s} O ld LO C hastily 


de ided Upon ¢ 11 that 6}, uld be 
adopted, there would be nothing 
im it to prevent the granting ot 
power when the bill should be 
nites power, 
Bi tae did nof Vv ish to b » pled; lved 
by the vote ol this nigh he to give 
If then he was called upon to 
p litical 


'? 
} ; ] 7 - + ; 

decide in one night, tha 
power to so great an extent should 
. ue, 

HC Did ed where pol 


} ’ — cir. Suaee oe 


ai pc wer was 


only to choose between two propo- 


sitions 
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sitions—one deciding the question 
at once, the other allowing time for 
consideration, and being neither so 
new in its mature nor involving 
uch consequences—he was dispos- 
ed rather to adopt that alternative 
which afforded him further time 
for deliberation, and vote for the 
amendment. He did not deny that, 
if he were obliged to vote for the 
resolution as it now stood, aye or 
no, he should entertain some doubt 
on the subject. But he could not 
consent to the erectin7, by a vote 
of one night, a power which might 
by pos tbility be turned against the 
executive. He was far from think- 
mn that the executive power was 
im 2 state in which it could admit 
F.being dimmished; bot if it 
could afl 
wrht to be tran ferred 


wd to lose the ower now 


‘ 


from itt, 


then, indeed, it was in a state in 

which it oucht to be dimmished. 
Mr. Perceval entreated the house 

to consider what t! effect would 


be, what it-micht be, one way ; 
und what conld be the national in- 

in the other way. A 
month or six weeks mivht restore 


convenience 


his majesty to the wishes of his 


’ , 1 ’ 

people ; and would not every pen- 
tleman then reeret that y de- 
ranvement im his majesty’s esto. 
blishment had taken place? Ile 
avain repeated that it desired t 
his meht honotrable friend, or t 
house, the political power of re- 
nrova| rine it h rik wav from 
her m yesty Phere must be si 
WiIco! ventenc: ; un ny it- 
rangement, and a certain shave of 
influence and power must exist in 
any View, He did Most s lemnly 


DP otest against any derangement 
; 


f his yesty’s household at th 
present moment ; he dreaded such, 
as hkely to produce the greatest 
Fle might have ‘tormed 


a 
» 
> 


calamity. 





an erroneous opinion on the subjects 
he trusted in God, it the amend. 
ment proposed was adopted, if 
might be tound he had done so. 
Mr. W hitbread said he had not 
intended to make any observations 
on the question then under discus- 
- but he could not suffer the 
‘xtraordinary speech of the right 


‘ 
honourable ) 
, 


sion 


gentleman, made ina 
ouse considerably fuller than that 
in which a few days since he had ut- 
tered 's ‘ntiments equally extraordi- 

ary, to eke by without declaring his 
t tont hment and disa 
The right honourable gentleman, 
after having broken down the most 


important barriers of the constitu. 


-—— os 
~ 
~— 
- - ; 
~ 
: 
—_— 
~ 
~ 
> 


uit 
> tives of the cx Own, had at! neth 
viol ited the rules \ hich had been 
established for preserving the dig- 


nity and propri ty of debate. On 
any other occasion the introduction 
of the sovereign’s name, in the 
manner used by the right honour- 


able gentleman, would ha ive im- 
posed on the chairman the necessity 
of calline to order the person mak- 


. Was the house to 


“Ta 2 by 1} 
I yeas 1 ALLUSI 
' 


endure that it should be said, that 
, thaw cc) ] | _ ’ . oo 
it they snould come to a conatiu- 

nal vote on the subject before 
them, his majesty’s recovery would 
be retarded by that proceeding! 
house to be induced to 
ah tite’ | , of lve 
ae ae e 1rom © Cqii ciel trou: uis* 
i =, 


_ ° 


=+ 


. oC . > infin 
F sich’ Yedtetemativas’> If tae 
. } 
> were be Maul 
v 
produce the effect 
? arty jaar 
g, 2 wascieal 
iat Mar considerations MuUSt afise 


.. ) 0 BO i 
in the public mind, respecting the 
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rare j ri 
i? VJ) Lin tal 


and were to 


1 * 


which if was propose 


iuture state of his maiesty’ health, 

th itm! rhe urcest doubt is t the 
’ ~~ ° e . 

period and completion of his reco- 
, . , a he ’ r 

very. The ; Pipi ho: Out able gen 


tleman had b begun with informins 
th em. 


th 
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them, that they ought not to look 
at the individual who was to fill the 
office of regent, but to consider 
themselves as engaged not merely 
in providing for the present emer- 
gency, but as establishing a rule 
that should be applicable to similar 
cases hereafter. Abandoning this, 
his own principle, forgetful of this, 
his own caution, he immediately, 


reflecting on the amiable temper of 


the prince of Wales, on his great 
and estimable qualities, and on that 
native dignity and delicacy of mind 
sO coaspicuous in his conduct‘ on 
the present melancholy and trying 
occasion, turned round, and told 
them that the restrictions ought to 
be extensive; because, although 
every thing in the character of his 
royal highness tended to inspire 
contidence, those restrictions should 
he framed so as to apply to any fu- 
ture bad prince ot Wales who 
night one day be intrusted with 
the regency... Thus the prince was 
to be punished for the imaginary 
vices ot his successors, and, what 
was yet worse, the constitution 
was to be punished also. A new 
‘state was to be created, and an 
autuority established unknown to 
tuat constitution. « Consider,”’ 
said the right honourable the chan- 
cellor « t the exchequer, os the many 
md numerous virtues of the sove- 
reign; would you curtail his rights, 
or bereave him of lus splendour ?” 
—* Good God!” excluarmed Mr. 
Whitbread, * Splendour! what a 
word! In his majesty’s situation no 
external splendour canyield acharm 
r solace to his declining years. 
His tuture consolations must all be 
drawn from the inward enjoyments 
ri med and pious heart, and 
wie Happy consciousness, when re- 
stored to health by Providence, of 
dispensing blessings to his subjects ! 


His prerogatives Lave been usurped 
181}, 
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by those men who think no 
splendour, no state, no influence 
necessary to support the character 
and authority of a regent.” The 
throne had for some time been sur- 
rounded by learned gentlemen ; 
but among the crowd of them, not 
one had been found bold enough 
to attempt a reply to the argumenis 
stated by an honourable and learn- 
ed friend of his (Mr. Leach), last 
night, with such infinite force and 
perspicuty; and the inference of 
his mind was, either that those 
arguments were unanswerable, or 
that among those learned gentle- 
men there was not a real lawyer to 
be found. Mr. Whitbread con- 
cluded with stating, that he felt as 
much confidence in the result of 
that nighv’s division, as there was 
evident apprehension on the other 
side of the house. 

The question being called for, 
the house dividedon lord Gower’s 
amendment : 

Ayes - 226 Noes - 218 

Majority against ministers. 18 

Jan. 2. The report of thecom- 
mittce on the state of the nation 
was presented to the house by Mr. 
Lushington. The resolutions being 
read, the question was put, that the 
report be received, when a long and 
very spirited discussion arose, m 
which lord Porchester, sirs S. Ro- 
milly and ‘Thomas Turton, Messrs. 
Whitbread, Canning, Sheridan, 
Wynne, Morris, Ryder, and the 
master of the rolls took a part. 

Lord Porchester moved, as an 
amendment to the first resolution, 
that the words * subject to such li- 
mitations and exceptions as shall 
hereatier be provided” be left out. 
Of the various able and argumen- 
tative speeches on this occasion We 
shall only notice a few passages in 
thatof Mr. Sheridan.—He said, the 
more he considered the ts — 

rE e 
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of 1788, the more he felt inclined to 
testify hi 1S disapprob: ition of them. 
« But, sir,” said he, “ an endea- 
vouris attempted to obtainasanct ion 
forthis proceeding upon the authori- 
ty of his majesty’s expressed appro- 
bation, when restored to his facul- 
ties and throne in 1789. Let us ex- 
amine the streng rth of this position. 
That t speed! 1 was either the o ech 
of the ministers, or the pers. nal 
opinion of the sovereign. If it was 
the person: al opinion of the sove- 
reign, it is unconstitutton i) in anv 
man to quote it in this house ; a id 
if it was the speech of the mints- 
ters, what other interpretation can 
it hear, but that it was the expres- 
sion of their own approv: al of their 
own acts? I more particularly ad- 
vert to this point, because I find it 
be one on which the right ho- 
nourable gentleman the chancellor 
of the exchequer has placed the 
main stress in his answer to the 
princes of the blood; an answer 
with no great characteristic, un- 
less one should observe the degree 
of peevishvess in which it is con- 
veyed, combined with the auiempt 
f dividing the royal family at the 
ame moment that uiey would di- 
royal authority. Bui, re- 
curring to the events of 17 oo, 


Was observed by Lie honout ible 


» Means, il was 
ic Was SUT? the 
ose who supported 
© procecuir ys of that timc, that 
cur Opponents were actuated by 
thost stucere Motives ol y 
ud duty. Does the honourable 
member recollect the eve 
ri llow ed his. majesty’s recOV 
that period?) Does he recollect uJ 
. ? 
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man who happened to have voted 
against the minister? Do they also 
attribute these acts of persecution 
to their sovereign ? Will they say 
that the sovereizn, whose character 
has ever been so couspicuous for 
piety and benignity, when restored 
by the will of ‘H eaven to his reason 
and his throne, instead of being 
employed in returning his God his 
most grateful acknowledgements 
for his divine favour, that he was the 
author of these vindictive proofs of 
displeasure which succeeded to the 
fortunate event of his recovery 7— 
It would be a most brutal and dis. 
loyal application: but it is an ap. 
plication that must stand on as fair 
ground as to make the monarch 
responsible for the speech of his 
servants, At present I feel it un. 
necessary to go more at large: in 
deed, little else remains to be an- 
swered ; for all that we have heard 
from the gentlemen opposite re. 
fers entirely to the proceedings of 
1789, They are the phantoms of 
my lord Thurlow, supported by 
the ghost of Mr. Pitt. The pri. 
vate virtues of my sovercign I ree 
verence and honour; but to make 
them the link and bond which con- 
nects the various branches of the 
state, is to libel both the sov ereign 
and the constitution. —Has the 
prmce no virtues ?—Admitted— 
but we have no experience of him 
asa king.— What then ?—We must 
restrict hum—that is to say, We 
must abridge and deprive him of 
all the preroy. atives and c: ipacities 
of the royal authority, by the ex 
ercise of which the benefits o f the 
sovereignty can be dispensed, vt 
‘have ascertained whethea he rs 

1utled to the character of a cood 
King. He must reign, says a learn- 
ed gentleman (Mr. Stephen), fifty 
years.—Surely he cannot mean that 
che energies of the monarch cat- 
not 
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not be displayed until the powe 
of the man have actually ceased 
It is indeed the end and 
ot all these argume nts, 
what little ralue or necessity the 
king!) office is. Why then, it ts 
said, those restrictions will e pins , 
ina year. Is this the intention of 
the right honovrable gentleman? 
Are these all the means by which 
the state and happiness of the af- 
flicted monarch are to be preserved? 
Are these all to lapse and venish 
within the short period of twelve 
months ? Is he n his sickly situae 
tion then to be given up to the care 
of bim, against whom the most 
unjust suspicions, by the very act 
of restrict rT nN, were NOW presumed ° 
——The fact isnot so. "They are to 
continue for a year and six weeks, 
to be then subjected to the consi- 
deration of parliament, whether it 
shall think proper to renew the 
leases The dismissals which fol- 
lowed in 17&9 are the strongest 
proof of the manner in which op- 
position by any of those officers of 
the household at any future trme 
would be treated. ‘l‘hey must feel 
that for restriction they must vote, 
or resign their ofhces. What was 
that but to degrade the monarchy ? 
—to have the representative of 
royalty from year to year catechiz- 
ed by pi irliament—to place in mis 
hands the sceptre quamdiu se ben 
g geeeris ? Much more willingly 

vould { accede to have the period 
of limitation extended to three 
years, and then altogether cease, 
than subject “the executive m: 1p 1S= 
tracy to such degrading conditions. 
There are two points which I feel 
it impo ssible to overlook ; the con- 
lition in which we are place d, and 
the condition of the government. 
As to ourselves, I contend that we 
are at this moment no house of 
commons, and that the men who 


tendency Vv 


to prove ot 
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dare to execute the functions of g0- 
vernment are gut lty of usurp: ition, 
‘J ne very avow al th: tit Was open 

to the to exercise such functions, 
even though the assertion be not 
carried tnto effect, is treasonable. 
lt is an act ot high treason in the 
men who dare make the proposi- 
tion, and misprision of treason in 
this | hous e pat ently to listen to suc h 
doctrine. They are a hew direce 
tory, se!t-elected and self--onstriitte 
ed, upheld by nothing but their 
own potent seizure of the attri- 
bures and prerogatives of the crown, 
There Te no other distinction bee 
tween them and the executive di. 
rectory of France in the vear 1795, 
only that the latter-owed thei: ap- 
pointment to the appearance at least 
of popular choice. It would, in- 
deed, in this xra ot military expe. 
ditions, be some consolation to 
ren that our directory could boast 
such a skilful engineer as the French 
had inCarnot. There is however 
one similitude, that at the head of 
the French directory as well as our 
own there was a lawyer of the 
name of Reubel. And I recall 
this to the attention of the gentle- 
men opposite, that when the day 
of serious account shall come,—as 
comet must,—the right honourable 
the chancellor of the exchequer, at 
atime when precedent passes for 
every thing, and common sense 
and the constitution for nothing, 
might have the full advantage of 
the case of Reubel. As to our 
own condition, we seem to act un- 
der the impression that what, the 
monarchy has lost has been divided 
amongst ourselves 5 whereas the 
royal power is so fundamentally in- 
terwoven with every other interest 
in the state, that by its interruption 
the life and power of parliament are 
paralysed. We are a sort of sheer 
hulk run adrift, without either rude 
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der, mast, or pilot. If this were 
your first sessions, what privileges 
could, in your present state, belong 
to you, demanded, as such privi- 
leges are in the first instance, trom 
the crown? Have you committees 
of religion, justice, or privileges 
—measures Whichcharacterize your 
legislative existence? Do you print 
your wotes? How then can you 
assume the front and mien of a le- 
gislative body? Weare in a most 
miserable situation; and a regard 
for our own dignity, if no other con- 
sideration has power to influence, 
ought to compel us not to lose an 
hour in taking the most prompt 
means to get rid of the difficulty. 
But when we look to our foreign 
relations, can we see no difference 
in the prospect of the times at this 
moment, and when the miserable 
precedent of 1789 was introduced ? 
What, I ask, ts the object and ar- 
gument of him who is now the em- 
peror of France, whose title it is 
folly todeny ?) What are the prin- 
ciples to which his policy gives ut- 
terance throughout the extensive 
range of his oppressive influence? 
That revolution which was to im- 
part peace to cottages, and destruc- 
tion to thrones, has ended in the es- 
tablishment of more thrones and 
the desolation of more cottages, 
than the afflicted world ever betore 
witnessed, Tas he not declared 
the distant dynasties «of Europe to 
be unsound and rotten, and pro- 
fessed his intention to accomplish 
their ulumate subversion? In 
spreading through the unhappy na- 
tions subjected to his will the hor- 
rors and hardships of lis unfeeling 
despotism, of what powers of op- 
pression does. he avail himself? Are 
not his instruments kings, decked 


out im .all the exterior trappings of 


royalty, but divested of all the 
means Of grace and benignity to 
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win attachment or to reconcile 
privation? Warm as our sympa 
thy must be for the unhappy peo 
ple subjected to his caprice and sa. 
crificed to the objects of his crimi- 
nal ambition, it is impossible also 
not to teel for. those unhappy per 
sons who, temporarily raised to 
thrones and sceptres, have been 
disgraced and cashiered, for the 
al omination of exercising over their 
subjects a more mitigated tyranny 
than his vile policy dictated. The 
executioners of his vevgeance, he 
places them on a platform and calls 
that athrone. He puts a whip of 
storpions in their hands, and calls 
that a sceptre. °* See,’ said he, to 
the ill-fated prince of Asturias, 
‘the folly of being popular—be- 
hold the people of all nations pant- 
ing forretribution—kings they must 
and do hate.’ Shail I then by my 
vote this night give currency to 
such doctrine? Shall this house 
furmish him with additional argu- 
ments in support of such principles, 
followed by an illustration of which 
he would not fail to take advan- 
tage?) Will youallow to him the 
power ot saying to the nations of 
the earth, ‘Has not my opinion 
been well founded ?—is it net hv- 
man nature itself? Can you doubt, 
when you see Great Britain, not 
withstanding its boasted excellence 
of constitution, greedily seize the 
first opportunity that has occurred, 
to curtail the legitimate powers of 
the sovereign, and in such an emer 
gency to dismember almost the mo- 
narchy itself?” Shall I then, or will 
this house, become the instrument 
of Napoleon, in furnishing him 
with an illustration favourable to 
his detestable objects > Itisa libel, 
false as hell, to describe such to be 
the feelings. of the people of thes¢ 
realms, or toattribute to the prince 
any qualities which, in the remotes 
degree, 
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degree, can warrant suspicion. 
Whatever are my hopes and views 
of reform, I say now, as I have 
ever said, that we are struggling 
to preserve a condition of society 
fur above that which the other ei- 
vilized nations at the world have 
attained, Is this then the moment 
to fetter or restrict the constitu- 
tional powers of him whom the 
public voice has unanimously called 
to preside over our destiny during 
the unhappy indisposition of his 
sovereien dnd father? Shall we 
send him forth with a broken shtebd 
and half a spear to that contest, on 
the issue of which depends not 
alone the safety of Great Britain, 
but the rights and happiness of man- 
kind ?”? 

Mr, Perceval moved, as an a- 
mendment to lord Porchester’s a- 
mendment, ‘That the queen have 
unlimited power over the house- 
hold: tor which there were— 

Korthe motion . . . @Z14 


Against it Peng he 
Majority against ministers 3 


The resolutions, therefore, as 
presented to the lords, went to re- 
Strain the regent trom the granting 
of peerages, &c. for a limited term ; 
but they granted him the whole of 
the household, except what the two 
houses may in their wisdom deem 
suitable to the care of his majesty’s 
person. 

Jan. 3. The chancellor of the 
exchequer said, that a difficulty had 
arisen, under the existing circum- 
stances, with respect to the issue 
of sums of money trom the exclie- 
quer for the service of the army 
and the navy: and here he wished 
the house to bear in mind, that the 
sums required to be issued had 
been distinctly and specitically ap- 
propriated to those services by that 
nouse; busasa difficulty had occure 


viate the difficulty. 
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red between the departments of the 
treasury and exchequer, he had fele 
it his duty to bring it before pare 
liament, and to ask of that house 
the authority of a resolution to ob- 
Here he was 
anxious to be distinctly understood, 
that in any thing he then said or 
uight hereatter say upon this sub- 
ject, it was far from his intention 
to fing any blame upon those 
who, in the conscientious sense ot 
what was their duty, differed trom 
him and the treasury, however 
much he lamented that they did 
not see the mutter in the lhght in 
which it presented itself to him. 
In the present stage he thought 
that, it was unnecessary and unfair 
to enter into any discussion, or ine 
deed even statement, of the cir- 
cumstance, until the house should 
be in possession of the facts theme 
selves; and he hoped that the pe- 
riod which would intervene between 
that time and tomorrow would be 
sufficient to furnish the house with 
those facts. He should therefore 
now move for the production of 
the papers which he held -in his 
hand, and that those papers be 
printed :—this he belteved could be 
done within a’few hours, and he 
should the. refer those papers to 
the consideration of a committee 
of the whole house tomorrow. He 
begved the house to understand, 
that, although he had intended to 
apply to that house, it was not in 
order to obtain a previous indem- 
nity, but rather to have their subse- 
quent opinion with respect to the 
authority which the servants of the 
crown had attempted to exercise. 
He then moved, “ That there be 
laid before the house a copy ot a 
warrant from the lords commis- 
sioners of his majesty’s treasury, 
directed to the auditor of the ex- 
chequer, and dateb the Sist of- 
E§$ Decemher 
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December last, together with co- 
ies of the correspondence which 
oe taken place between the trea- 
surer and the auditor of the ex- 
chequer upon the subject of the 
said warrant.” Here Mr. Perceval 
said, that if there should be any 
objection as to the formality of his 
motion, and that notice should be 
required, he should move it for 
that day, and give notice of the 
motion for tomorrow. He moved 
it accordingly, and the question 
being put— 

Mr. Ponsonby said that the 
right honourable gentleman had 
fallen Inio a great misapprehensit n, 
if he thought that any objection 
would be made to his motion by 
those at that side of the house 
merely because of want of notice. 


Tle thought the motion to be of 


that pressing nature which neces- 
sarily exempted it from strict com- 


pliance with the « din rv forms of 


the house. The right hon. gentle- 
man intended to move also, that 
those paj vers shouldbe printed. That 
TI igt ht rit D.gentieman must be aware 
how impo ssible tt was forhim: (Mr. 
Ponsonby ) to k now how tar those 
papers c ngqune 


uh wacquate inftormiae 
tion to enal le the house to are 
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ee Necessary t b id, Was 
comprehended in the present mo- 


tion. Since the difficulty had come 
e upon them, he wished they had 
been better prepared for meeting 
LG and he could not h p this Ang 
that it wi wid have “a a bette if 
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had at an ¢ariicr DOT d app! ed to 

the oincers of tlie echequ r for 


the purpose of ascertainmg what 

would be their conduct in a case 
} ‘ye 

of such cmerpency ; ror surely it 

Was not provident to wait the 

chance ot 


any unpediment in the 
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way of the public service, and tg 
defer the discussion that must take 
place upon it till the very moment 
the money was actually wanted. A 
dt ficulty now stood in the way of 
the public service, and it could not 
be met and obviated too soon, for 
the wants of the army and navy 
called for immediate attention, It 
had been stated by the right ho. 
nourable gentleman, at the time 
that he was persuading the house 
to adj urnments from fortnight to 
fortnight, that no inconvenience 
could possibly result to the public 
busin ess from such del: LYS :—serious 
inconvenience had, however, Note 
withstanding that prediction, oc. 
curred, and was likely stil to occur. 
He again expressed his regret that 
the right honourable gentleman 
had not commenced earlier, so as 
that the house might not appear to 
act from the mere spur of the occa- 
sion, without being enabled to give 
to the subject the deliberation its 
Importance re quired, 

Mr. ‘Lierney, after compliments 
ing the candour and temper with 
which the right honourable gentle. 
man had made his statement, asked 
if the house was to understand, 
that the correspondence moved for 
was all that could necessary ta 
al rit ht unde: standing ( f the stbe 
ject: He wished to know, if in 
espondence would appear 
all the difficulties that had impeded 
the issue of the pubiic money? 
Was the whole dificulty complain 
ed of con 1 eit to th e issue of moe 
neys: and if 1 was, was there no 
other méde left than that of apply- 
ine to the house? He thought 
that, there were other difiiculties 
not contained m the correspond 
ence ordered, it would be expedient 
that the house should have a more 
formal intimation of them. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
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said, he was not aware that any in- 
convenience had resulted to the 
public service as yet, but he s hould 
explain all the circumstances to the 
Mogi se respect! ng the nature of those 
ant culties. The xcheq uer act, 
nder which monevs 5 for the public 
service were issued, required that 
the issues of all moneys should be 
either under the great seal, the 
rivy seal, or by act of parliament. 
He acknowledged that it appeared 
tohim upon the face of the act 
itself, that a warrant from the 
treasury to the exchequer would 
have been sufficient, and it was his 
original intention to have taken 
this course; at the same time he 
accompanied this avowal with the 
opm on of the eee, and sod- 
licitor general, who, from the con- 
struction of the act, doubted whe- 
ther such warrant would have been 
strictly legal. He t thought, now. 
ever, that the practice of the exch 
quer had been against that inte rpre- 
tation, With respect to the issue 
under the great ‘sual, there had 
been no instance of moneys being 
issued under the great seal for ser- 
vices of that kind ¢ as the money 
issued under the great scal was 
generally, if not always, for civil 
purposes. Of the two remaining 
modes—by act of parliament, or 
the privy seal—he, of course, pre- 
‘rred the way by privy seal, on 
account of two advantajres which 
it possessed peculiarly ; that of the 
lord keeper being alone responsible, 
(ashe, Mr. Perceval l, and his cole 
lea; vues in office, had been most 
anxious to take upon Ceetiechves 
all the respons ibility of such acts, ) 
and also the advantave ot be ing in 
itself a legal order w hen p resented 
to the exche quer, though the per- 
son who afhred it to that order 
might be han ve od tor di oing so. But 
it so hap; ened, that, however will- 
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ing the lord keeper was to sign 
the order, it would by the act he 
inefRicient, without the attestation of 
the clerk of the privy seal (Mr. 
Larpent), as without his signature 
the exchequer might reply, that as 
the instrument did not come to 
them with all the customary for- 
malities annexed, they might not 
be justified in obeying it. Notonly, 
however, was the clerk of the privy 
seal indisposed to sign it, but he 
had even thou: rhe thi at by virtue of 
the oath he had taken he had no 
right to sign it. Ina case of this 
kind, arising from the scruples of 
a conscientious man, a resolution of 
that house could have no effect, 
and nothing less than an act of par- 
liament, pro tanto, would be suffi- 
cient. As toa formal document, 
he should endeavour to procure it 
in a letter from Mr, Larpent to the 
treasury, expressive of his scruples. 
House of lords, Jan. 4 Ina 
committee on the state of the na- 
tion, the earl of Kiverpool moved 
the reading of the resolutions which 
had been brought up from the 

commons. He disclaimed bein 
actuated by any thing like sertean 
disrespect towards the personage to 
whom the resolutions most mate- 
rially referred; but it could not be 
denied that he was liable to the 
bias and impression of wrong ade 
vice. That great maxim of the 
constitution, * bbe: king can do ne 
wrong,” ought always to be kept 
in view ; but the king may be ine 
fluenced by those who advise him, 
and who are responsible for theif 
advice. Upon the same principle 
of the constitution, I contend with 
respect to the regent, whoever he 
may be, invested with the exercise 
of the royal authority, that he can 
do no wrong, but he may be ine 
fluenced by advisers. We must, 
theretore, I contend, consider this 
r4 question 
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question in a similar point of view 
to a question respecting the prero- 
gatives of the crown; and as, in 
the latter case, without any per- 
sonal reference to him who wears 
the crown, so in the former, with- 
out any argument directed person- 
ally towards him whom it is pro- 

osed to appoint regent. With re- 
Serene to the object of the resolu- 
tions now before the house, on 
looking at all the precedents which 
at all bear upon he question, and 
consulting the history of the coun- 
try, I can find no instance of a re- 
gency without restrictions, except 
in two cases, which were ciear 
usurpations, The great principle 
upon which our ancestors appear 
to have acted in this respect, and 
which appears to me to be the great 
principle upon which this question 
rests, was the distinction between 
the permanent possession of the 
rights of the crown, and the tem- 
porary exercise of the royal autho- 
rity. § The grest object now is 
to provide for thé temp Wary €Xe 
ercise of the royal authority, and 
that there may be no impediment 
to the full resumption by the king, 
upon his recovery, of the autho- 
rity of the crown. = It is upon these 
principles that the three ‘first: re. 

solutions are found 
fourth resolution (for taking care 
of the personal property of the 
king) it as not necessar y,/or me to 
say any thing, no objection having 
been made toit. The f sth resolu- 
tion (relative to the custody ofthe 
royal person, and to the ro yal 
houschoid,) is, I confess, not satis- 
factory to me in the sh ape tn which 
it has been sent up from the com. 
mons. Nothing can be more er- 
roneous than rd SUPP oO sitt on, that 
the state offices ef the housch ld 
are unconnected with the domestic 
comforts of his majesty J A I 












ask upon the present occasion is, 
that the disposition of the house. 
held, together with the custody of 
the royal person, should be allo wed 
for a limited time to remain with 
the queen. ‘The time | propose is 
twelve months: and to obviate any 
possible objection that may be 
raised, upon the supposition of any 
influence arising out of such an-are 
rangement, hostile to the formation 
of a strony and etfective executive 
government, which it is my wish 
should be established, [ am wiling 
to agree that the great officers of 
the household shall not, during the 
time I have mentioned, be removed, 
I trust it will not be imputed to the 
queen, that she would improperly 
use any influence arisiug out of 
such an arrangement. I am sure 
that she, in common with all your 
lordships and the country, would 
most sincerely rejoice at the reco- 
very of his majesty, and his resto. 
ration to the full exercise of his au- 
thority. It is my intention, there 
fore, to propose an amendment in 
the ftth resolution, similar to what 
I have stated. Should his majesty 
unfortunately not recover, it will 
then be for parliament to consider 
the measure which may be ult 
mately necessarv to make such an 
arrancement as may be conducive 
to the domestic comfort of hts ma- 
jesty, and at the same time sure 
round him with a dignity in his 
afiction which his situation de- 
mands, and which will be most 
grateful to the fee ‘lings of the coun- 
try. At present only a temporary 
arrangement is asked for; and Iam 
sure your lordships will feel that 
somethi ng ts due to the feelings of 
lis majesty, who, through a reign of 
a duration lor nger than almost any 
other, has invariably displayed the 

most unremitting attention to the 
comtorts and happiness ot his peo- 
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pie, and who has been ever ready 
to make the greate st of sacrifices, 
when they could i In any Way con- 
duce to the interests or the welfare 
of the country. 

The first resolution having been 
read, was opposed by 

The earl of Carlisle, who said the 
power of a regent was at all tumes 
weuk enough ; ; but it Was the abo- 
minable system of administration 
to make that still weaker which 
was weak in itself. He must al- 
together protest ag ainst the three 
first resolutions. 

The marquis of Lansdowne.— 
My lords,the noble earl has grave- 
ly talked about separ ating the pre- 
rogatives from the duties of the 
crown, as if the prerogatives of the 
crown Were not necessary to the 
perior ‘mance of its duties. ‘Lhe 
prerogatives of the crown are 


vested as atrust tor the benefit of 


the people ; and yet the noble earl 
would take away from the regent 
a part of those prerogatives, and 
leave him without the means of ex- 
ercising the trust reposed in him 
for the wellare and happiness of 
thecountry. If there were any pre- 
ropatives of the crown that could 
net be exercised benetictally for the 
re and 


yeople, they would be 
tail eae sae) Wott 

therefore mischievous Our ance: 
lors Were em} loyed in hin Line’ ae 
Curlaiinivy tue pici yok | ves ot the 
crown, 1 order thatneone that were 


useless might be recained, and that 
only those that were usetul to the 
people might remain vested in the 
mx onarch rand ure we now to be 
told, when only the prerogatives of 
the crown that could be useful to 
the people were suffered to remain, 
that these prerog: itives can be sus- 
pended without injury to the coun- 
try? You propose to give the 
regent all the arduous duties of 
soyalty to perform, and to withhold 
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from him all the means of calling 
forth, by the aid of rewards, those 
talents and those exertions which 
niay be of service to the country, 
and thus materially assist him in 
the PeTlonAance Oi his luties;——you 
would deprive him of the power ot 
rewarding oppres ed merit, or call- 
ing forth the energies of latent geni- 
us;—-you would give him the power 
of punishing , but not of rewarding; 
—you wou! ldinvesthim with all that 
is harsh and severe in the exercise 
of the royal authority, but deprive 
him of all that is mild and benefi- 
cent. Amidst rocks and billows 
you would render useless the rud- 
der that ought to guide the. vessel 
to poit; s-——you pl ice the regent ina 
situation in which the ¢ country must 
naturally expect from him protec- 
tion, and yet you withhold from 
him the means of allording that 
protection ;—you call upon him to 
ascend the pedescal, and then cut 
away the ground on which the 
pedestal rests for support. But will 
your lordships take advantage of 
the sleep of the constitution to de. 
clare yourse lves independent of the 
crown? ‘lhe great excellence of 
our constitution consists in the play 

‘the respective parts, in the re- 
ciprocity and control of the three 
branches of the legislature. The 
crown can control the house ol! 
commons by dissolving it; it can- 
not dissolve this house, but it has 
the power of controlling it by cre- 
ating peers:—yet by adopting this 
resolution we should declare our- 
seives independent of that salutary 
control, and destroy the balance 
of the constitution.” Alter many 
other excellent observations, bis 
lordship added, “1 therefore, .my 
lords, feel it my duty to propose 
an amendment, with a view of get- 
ting rid of the restrictions in the 


first three resolutions. ‘l'o the re- 
solution 
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solution respecting the personal 
property of his majesty, there can 
be no objection. With respect to 
the household, [ have no doubt, if 
the restrictions are negatived, that 
we shall unanimously come to a 
determination to make an arrange- 
ment that will secure his majesty’s 
domestic comfort, that wil: sur- 
round him with that dignity in his 
affliction to which he is entiled,—a 
monarch, who, as the noble earl 
has justly said, has constantly di- 
splayed an unremitting attention to 
the imterests and welfare of his 
people.” His lordship concluded 
by moving an amendment to leave 
out the words respecting the re- 
strictions. 

Lord Sidmouth was in favour of 
the resolutions, and lord Erskine 
spoke tor the amendment. 


r 1! 


he lord chance!l!or 
he should be the most presumptu- 
ous of mankind, ho ding the com- 
misston which he held, wt he had 
not iollowed the precedent of 1788. 
At thet period, it was true, there 
were preat men, now no more, 


tated, that 


who both supported and opposed 
the measures then pro} d. He 
for one at that period had an « pi- 
nion, which he was not ashamed 
now not to retract, that there 
oucht to be no such a thine asa 
regent on general principles. ‘Vhe 

gent on ger iples. 


constiution since the Revolution 
has seen nothing like a re rency 
without restrictions. the quesuon 


" } = 
of thusmght, therefore, would be, 


not whether there ouolit not to be 
restrictions, but whether expediency 
ae 


r bh restr 
Ca is arri Sli i} Tres rictte | > vt pie- 


sent. For himself, as a peer of 
parhament, and consistent with 
the allegiance which he owed his 
sovereign, he was justifies voting 
for these restrictions. hich ip- 


peared to him expedient 


vided. It was tur trom | 





and principles to forget or overlook 
the importance that belonged to 
the prerogatives of the crown. “] 
am.” said the noble and learned 
lord, “the subject of a monarch 
limited by the laws, and by my 
seat in this house am qualified to 
discuss the propriety of mmposing 
limits on any temporary trust of 
the powers of the executive.” 
Where a regent owed his appoint. 
ment to the two houses, 1t was im. 
possible to entertain a doubt that the 
two houses could measure and li. 
mit the authority which emanated 
only from themselves. 
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He nee der 
not to say any thing of the prac. 
tical difficulties:that existed ; there 
was not a man among their lord. 
ships who could fail to apprectate 
them justly, there was not an En- 
glish heart in the country that could 
fail to do it, or to utter its sympa. 
thies in their melancholy cause. A 
noble lord had compared the un- 
happy situation of his majesty to 
that of a subject suffering under a 
similar severity of affiction; and 
he (lord Eldon) would venture to 
suv, that should the amendment 
proposed that night be carried, his 
majesty Wwe uld be deprived ot the 
consolations comm 7 and attam- 
able to the meanest of his subjects. 

[lt is,”? said lord Eldon, “the 
pure and current doctrine of our 
history and constitution, that the 


6 ir o¢.?? 


poitic eve ¢ f the sovereten cannot 


see the traiities and imfrmities of 
the mental man. And if the rfe- 


covery of his maye ty’s health be 
the object of an anxious and a wre 
soicilude, how does it behove us to 
cuard acuin “1 lecicts } 
uUara av i nst any aecision Wi 


may mtringe the ugited obliza- 
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were capable of forgetting the per- 
sonal feelin: xs of the monarch, in 
the discussion of his interests. 
Noble lord ad boasted that they 
considered the prince ot Wales 
wishont | reference to the 
and although this might be fine in 
princip le, % Was a species of poli- 
tical philosophy which, pr actically 
understood, he did not envy them. 
It was now no longer said that 
the powers of the crown were too 
great, that its influence had too ex- 
tensively increase ods-neutimenns eit h 
which he unquestionably had never 
accorded ; but, on the contrary, a 
new position seemed to be taken, 
namely, that the authority ot the 
regent could not be left too unli- 
mited. He would simply ask, 
whether it was fitting that all the 
cautions taken, and all the barriers 
established in 1788, ought now to 
be neglected and overlooked, and 
a new system of arrangement, 


. 1 a 
mairvidu ti; 


founded on principles subversive of 


5 


the former, introduced? and this, 
at a period when the restoration of 
the king’s health was an event more 
nthin the scope of probability 
than before. He wished that no- 
ble lords would take into their con- 
Scientious consideration the reflec- 
tions which these Lopics SU Pe ‘sted: 
he had endeavoured to impress 
them with all the energy which he 
possessed, and w@ satished at least 
with discharging what he felt to be 
a most solemn and important duty. 
Several other nob "s lords spoke 
in the course of the ever ling; and 
nt! 1¢e division th 4 numbers on lor d 
ansdowne’s amendment tor leav- 
ng out of the first resolution the 
words “ sul uject to such restrictions, 
&c.”’ were, 
Contents 105. Non-contents 102 
The majority Was here, three 
4p ainst Munisters. 


Lord Liverpool then proposed 
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the omission of the privilege, which 
had been supported by lus friend 
Mr. Perceval in the commons, 
namely, that of granting ame 
for extraordinary naval and mili- 
tury services: and certain opposi~ 
tion lords, who preferred the full 
resiriction to an invidious distine- 
tiow, voting on this occasion with 
ministers, the numbers were, for 
lord Liverpool’s amendment, 

Contents 106. Non-contents 100. 

The resolution upon the patron. 
age of the household stood as it 
came trom the commons. 

The final division was upon the 
question of receiving proxies, 

Contents 99. Non-conients 102, 

Majority, three against receiving 
proxies on this business. 

[It will be seer, then, from the 
preceding statemenr, that the reso- 
lutions sent up by the commons 
were altered OF the lords in two 
potnts only: the first resolution un- 
dergoing a « h. uige in form merely; 
the words * sul bject to such restric 
tions, &c.”” being omitted. The 
right, however, of imposing re- 
strictions was not thereby renoun- 
ced, as is evident from the tenour 
of the other resolutions. By a 
change in that respecting pecrages, 
the r regent Is withheld from rrante 
ine them generally ; having, by 
the disposition made in the com- 
mons, been allowed to confer those 
honours on men of extraordinary 
desert in the army and navy. ] 

House of commons, January 4 
— The chancellor of the exchequer 
presented at the bar, papers, by 
order of the house, in which wasa 
letter from the deputy clerk of the 
privy seal. It was ordered to be 
read, and it stated the application 
of the treasury tor the use of the 
privy seal, and the reason for not 
complying with it; which was, that 
it Was contrary to the express letter 
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and spirit of the oath of the deputy 
clerk, to put the privy seat to any 
instrumént im the way which had 
been desired by the lords of the 
treasury. [Ordered to lic on the 
table, and to be printed. } 

The chan ‘ Her of the e) chequer 
moved the order of the day for the 
house to resolve into a committee 
of the whole house, to take into 
consideration the correspoudence 
between the lords of the treasury 
and the auditor of the exchequer. 


After some debate on points ot 


form, 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
rose and said, that after the dis- 
enssion which had already taken 
mlace on this subject, the house 
wotld be enabled to form some 
ground of o ypini n why es should 
have thought it unnecessary to 
bring this business before the house 
of commons. His opinion, found- 
ed on the most serious considera- 
tron, was, that it would be better 
that ministers should have done it 
by themselves, on their own respon- 
sibility, to be submitted to parlia- 
ment, when their whole conduct as 
to this transaction could be fairly 
and fully laid before the two houses 
for their consideration and = ap- 
proval. ‘rhe house would see by 
the papers the absolute necessity 
there was for the immediate issue 
of the money—but every member 
in the house ought to be made ac- 
quainted with the grounds on which 
this money was to be issued, With- 
m these walls, it was impossible 
any one should conceive that mi- 


nisters ers have a thought ot 


raising ¢ issuing money unless 
the consent of parliament had been 
first obtained: but in this case, the 
we ole he had attempted to do was 

1 his idea mere matter of form. 
_~ act of parliament (the exche- 
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juer act) has directed the mogle in 
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which money ts to be issued by the 
lords of the treasury, after being 
granted by parliament; and the 
mode thereby prescribed is, that 
issues of money from the exchequer 
shall only be made by the authority 
of the great seal, the privy seal, 
or the directions of an act of pars 
liament. It appeared to him and 
the other lords of the treasury, that 
ascertain sums of moncy had been 
expressly appropriated tf an act of 
parliament for the particul. ir sere 
vices of the army and navy, the 
exchequer would have been fully 
en in isstt ng those moneys on 

le Warrant of the first lord of the 
treasury, it beme - under the direc. 
tions of an actof parliament; and 
therefore he looked upon the king’s 
signature as mere matter cf form. 
In consequence, however, of what 
he had before stated, and of what 
fell irom the right honourable gen- 


tleman opposite, that such an order’ 


might not be obeyed, he had ape 
plied for a privy seal, which would 
have been a sufficient authority ; 
but not being able to obtain that, 
he had issued the two warrants for 
this money. It was no concealed 
instrument, but openly issued ; and 
he had immediately dispatched 
them to the auditor of the receipts 
of his majesty’s exchequer. ‘hese 
warrants were No. |. and No. 2, for 
500,0007. each ; ®ne on account of 
the treasurer of the navy, and the 
other on account of the paymaster- 
general of the forces. ‘lo these 
warrants he had received an answer 
from the noble lord, who was au- 
ditor of the exchequer, the words 
of which he would now read. After 
acknowledging that Mr. Fisher had 
brought Inm the two warrants, his 
lordship says (No. 3), “ I have 
been up to this moment totally un 
apprised of any intention on the 
part of their lordships to transmit 
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me any such warrant, &e.”’ To 
this, he (the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer) transmitted. the answer 
contained in No, 4, and reterred 
eenerally to the correspondence 
which had taken place on the sub- 
ject *, For his own part, he thought 
the responsibility of ministers was 
‘+ such cases preferable to a com- 
mittee of the two houses, who 
cannot act with promptitude. On 
that responsibility he had acted 
as the necessity of the case appear- 
ed to him to require, and he hoped 
he had not anticipated erroneously 
the decision the house would come 
to on the point. A case of exi- 
gency had now arrived. ‘The mo- 
ney was not to be got by any other 
means but by this application to 
the two houses of parliament. It 
appeared to him, that it was much 
better at once to allow the ministers 
toact upon their own responsibility, 
until the deficiency in the royal au- 
thority ts filled up. It would be 
almost umpossible tor the twohouses 
of parliament to interfere directly 
in every issue of public money tor 
the services of the state. If thai 
were to be attempted, there must 
every week or two be conferences 
between the two houses, and there 
would be repeated and endless de- 
bates on every particular issue. He 
thought, theretore, that it would 
be much better to empower the 
lords of the treasury to grant the 
proper warrants durmg the time 
that the royal authority remains 
unsuppled. He should therefore 
move, ** let, That it was necessary, 
under the urgency of the present 
conjuncture, that during the time 
that the exercise of the royal au- 
thority is suspended, the various 
sums of money granted by parlia- 
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ment for the navy, army, and ord. 
nance, and specifically appropriated 
to those purposes, should be issued 
and supplied. 2dly, That it was ex- 
pedient, for that purpose, that the 
lords of the treasury should issue 
their warrants to the auditor and 
other officers of the exchequer, And 
Sdly, That the said anditor and 
other officers of the exchequer are 
hereby authorized and commanded 
to pay and issue from the exchequer 
the sums of money contained in 
the said warrants, signed by three 
or more of the lords of the trea- 
sury, as well as in the warrant of 
the $lst December 1810.” 

Sir John Sebriglt. conceived 
that the course pursued by the right 
honourable gentleman was the best, 
the wisest, and the manliest course 
he could have adopted. He would 
certainly have wished: that he had 
proceeded with greater promptie- 
tude to fill up the deficiency in the 
government. ‘The right honour- 
able gentleman had, in this in- 
stance, acted as he conceived to be 
his duty, without flinching from 
the responsibility which he had in- 
curred. He could not avoid ad- 
miring the fair and manly way in 
which the right honourable gentles 


4 


man had stated his case. 

Lord Temple and several other 
members delivered their opinions 
on this subject. Among these, Mr. 
Whitbread said he could by no 
means agree in the resolution, Mr, 
Larpent had, it seemed, trom con- 
science, refused to issue the certi- 
ficate. ‘There, then, they came to 
a stop atonce. The chancellor of 
the exchequer said last night, there 
was a disposition at first to use the 
great seal, but the chancellor would 
not apply it: then recourse was 
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had to a warrant of the treasury ; 
but this would not do either, as it 
was illegal, He did not mean to 
impute the least blame to lord 
Grenville; but he must say, that 
his opinions in 1788, and which it 
seemed he still held, had led to 
this palpable, incurable, irremedi- 
able absurdity. His lordship would 
not issue the money on 2 treasury 
warrant, but he would issue it on 
the order of the two heuses. Now 
he (Mr. Whitbread) denied that 
any such power existed in the two 
houses. It was a case of consci- 
ence with him, and he would not 
give itup. Suppose lord Grenville 
had said nothing about the two 
houses ; suppose he had said that 
he would issue for nothing but the 
sign manual; how would the case 
have been? The responsibility of 
ministers was very different from 
that of lord Grenville. If lord 
Grenville had issued the money on 
an insufhcient order, he would have 
become a public detaulter to that 
amount, 2nd his estates would have 


become liable. In consequence of 


his opinion of their authority, lord 
Grenville had thus sent the lords 
of the treasury to the two houses, 
for an order, acting under which, 
he imagined he became irresponsi- 
ble. Jn this opinion he could not 
arree. Suppose the two houses 
agreed in the resolution, and that 
some ot the inferior officers denied 


ht, and refused to obey it; 


how wi uld the matter stand ? The 
house conld not turn them out; 
and thus the whole of the emer- 
genctes of the nation must remain 
unsupplied. ‘TTo such a state were 
they reduced by the course pro- 
posed by the rieht honourable yen- 
tleman and his friends. How could 
he remedy it? Why, at once by ad- 
verting to the mode proposed of 
addressing the prince to assume the 
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regency, and thus with the utmost 
celerity supplying the executive, If 
this was not done, ministers, after 
declaring that during the exigency 
the two houses must have royal 
power, might then prolong that 
exigency as long as they chose. 

‘Ihe chancellor of the exchequer 
rose again, aiid in an able speech 
replied to all the arguments which 
had been used against him. He 
particularly denied that the address 
to the regent would obviate their 
present difficulties ; because, if, as 
Mr. Whitbread satd, the two houses 
had no right to empower the lords 
of the treasury to obtain money 
from the exchequer, they certainly 
could not possess the still greater 
power of conferring the royal au 
thority. 

The question being loudly call- 
ed for, the several resolutions were 
put by the chairman, with some 
amendments proposed by Mr, 
Wynne—ot which latter some were 
agreed to; and the chairman hav- 
ing left the chair, the report was 
brought up forthwith and agreed 
to. 

[ Ordered that these resolutions be 
communicated to the lords tomor- 
row, } 

House of lords, Jan. 5.—The 
earl of Liverpool moved the order 
of the day, and the resolution from 
the commons relative to the issue 
of money was read by the clerk. 

The earl of Liverpool, on enters 
ing into the discussion of the sub- 
ject, was desirous of removing an 
impression that had got abroad, 
that the object of this measure was 
to vote meney out of the pockets 
of the people; its object merely 
was to authorize the issue of mo- 
ney from the exchequer to the pubs 
lic, which had been already voted 
and appropriated by parliament. 
This question was brought before 
the 
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the two houses in consequence of 


‘ 
. 


the necessity of the case, the mo- 
ney being urgently wanted for the 
{ ublic service, Circumstances had 
arisen which rendered necessary the 
A Ing ing the present subject before 
iliament. He was a opinion, 
hee during the incapacity of the 
sovereign the authority of the 
crown was vested in the two houses 
f parliament, with whom it re ested 

to ib buphly the defect im the perso1 ral 
exercise of the royal authority as 
circumstances might require. ‘This, 
however, vy conceived did not ex- 
tend, neither would it be fitting or 
that it should, to the 
executive govern- 
ment. ‘Those details must rest 
with the confidential servants of 
TOW], who were responsible 
for those measures which it might 
wr them to adopt for 
-being of the coun- 

‘ry. In the present instance, tt 
ving become necessary to issue 
money from the exchequer, for the 
payment of the army, navy, and 
ordnance, the commissioners of the 
treasury issued their warrant for 
purpose, it being conceived, 
that under the act of William ILL. 
their warrant would be a sufficient 
auth rity. But the law officers of 
the crown having given an opinion 
to the conirary, his majesty’s mi- 


nisters bowed ‘to that opinion, His 
le rds] hij > CO! iclud ec {, by mo ying to 
arree to the resolution, and to add 
the words “ the lords spiritual and 
( Mpol al”? 
Lord Grenville said, he, as au- 
ditor of the exch quets—sa place 
which had been supposed l by some 
to be a sinecure, but whigh was an 
otice of ereat public trust and su- 
perintendance over the issue of 
public money,—could do no other- 
Wise than refuse to sanction the 
Watraut, IJlis office was not an 
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office of state, or of political re. 
sponsibility, but purely ministerial, 
in which he was bound to act ace 
cording to law, and in ‘which it 
would have been contrary to his 
duty to have been influen need by 
any other considerations operating 
upon those who were pi olit tically 
responsible. ‘The inconvenience 
which rendered the present mea- 
sure etgrpea wis solely to be 
attributed to that delay which had 
been caused by the conduct of: mi- 
sme and which must become a 
heavy charge against them; nor 
woul 1 it avatl them to plead that 
parliament had sanctioned the ‘de- 
lay, and were satisfied with the 
reasons urged for it, inasmuch as 
parliament had been deceived by 
those noble lords in the statements 
made to it, and the hopes which 
had been erroneously held out. 

In thecourse of a protracted debate 
some amendments were moved; but 
these were negatived, and the reso- 
lution was agreed to without any 
alteration, 

House of commons, Jan. 7.— 
The lords’ amendment to the reso- 
lution for restricting the regent 
from making peers, leaving out 
the words “except such persons as 
have achieved uny services naval 
or military,” was submitted to 
the consideration of the house. 
The house agreed to the amend- 
ment nem, con. Without any obser 
vation being made. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
then rose and said, that as the twe 
houses had now agreed on their re- 
solutions, he trusted they would 
also concur in ap pointing a come 
mittee to attend his royal highness 
the prince of Wales and her mae 
jesty the quced, with the resolu- 
tio 1s which the two houses of pare 
liament had agreed to. The ae. 
mittee who were to wait upon the 
prince 
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prince should inform him that the 
two houses of. parliament, consi- 
dering on the means of supplying 
the deficiency in the royal autho- 
rity, had resolved to empower his 
royal higiness to take upon himself 
the office of regent, subject to such 
limitations and restrictions as ap- 
peared to them to be proper in the 
present circumstances; and they 
were also to express their Tews 
that in his regard for his majesty 
and the nation, his royal highness 
would take upon himselt the 
weighty and important trust repos- 
edin him, as soon as a bill should 
be pas ned | fi 7 that purpose. 

He sh: also m ove, that the 
committee should wait tpon the 
queen, and inform her majesty ot 
the resolutions of the two houses of 
parliament, soaililes to her ma- 
jest y the cure of the royal 
and the ma: igement of such parts 
of the Se ehold as was necessary 
for his comtort; and expressing a 
hope that her majesty would take 
upon herself the important trust 
reposed in her, as soon as a bil 
should pass for that purpose. 

‘Two resolutions were then proe- 
posed to that effect by the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer. ‘They were 
agreed to unanimously, a id order- 
ed to be comnuunicated to the lords 
in a conference.—The oo then 
adjourned. 

House of lords, Jan. 8. The car} 
of Liverpool rose and stated, that 
their lordships were now arrived at 
that pont of time in thei: p! roceed- 
ings upon the import.) nt business 
of supplying the existing defect m 
the exercise of the royal authorit 
at which they were called upon, in 
conformity “ the prececent on 
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which they had hitherto proceeded, 
to adopt the means of affixing the 
great seal ww the bill, sag ut to be 
brough: Me CNActy g the establis! 
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ment of a regency in the person 
of his royal highness the prince of 
Wales. The principle of this meas 
sure had been so amply discussed 
in that house already, that he did 
not feel it to be his duty to address 
their lordships at any length upon 
the subject. He should not, there. 
fore, enter into any arguments on 
the question, unless somethin 
should fall from any noble lord 
which might require particular nos 
tice. It became necessary for him, 
therefore, only to state, that the 
resolution he was about to move 
was strictly conformable with the 
resolution moved in January 1789, 
except one variation. On that oce 
casion, the name of his royal highe 
ness the duke of York was inserted 
in the commission ; but at the re. 
quest of his royal highness it was 
afterwards omitted, so that the 
commission was passed and made 
out without his roy al highness’s 
name. On the present occas iON, 
recollecting that circumstance, he 
had felt it his duty to make an ap. 
plication to the princes of the bi od 
on the subject, re questing to know 
from them whether they had any 
objections to the insertion of their 
names in the commission now to be 
made out. He had received trom 
the m an answer, expressive of theiz 
wis that their names should be 
omitted. “Lhis commission would 
be fr: me d accordingly, and would 
resemble that of 1789 not as it 
Was at frst proposed, but as it was 
passed by the two Sonees of purlias 
ment. Under these circumstances, 
he would no longer detain their 
lordsbips, but sh suld proceed to 
Move, that leit ers patent be 1S 
sued, authorizi: ng the aflixing the 
freat seal to the bill to be brought 
in, enacting the establishment of 
the regency in the person of his 
roy a) highness the prince of Wales, 
in 
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und temporal, and commons, m 
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that when the right honourable 
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todraw up the instrument, he would 
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Order them to commit an act of 


treason against the constitution. 
House of lord 9 Jan. L5.— lhe 
lord chancellor requested the at- 
tendanee of the house of com- 
Mm ; Up n unr} ic} Ti e S| ik a d 


2 number of members of the com- 
mons appeared at the bar. 
_ The lord chancellor then stated, 
that forasmuch as certain causes 
prevented his majesty from con- 
vew ntly attending parliament in 
his own person, a commission had 
issued under his great seal for the 
opening of the same, which com- 
Mission they would now hear read. 
lhe clerk then read over the 
commission, which contained the 
names of the noble peers on the 
wo lsack, and ot lord Aylesford, 
lord Wellesley, lord Mulgrave, 
10hd Bathurst, and a few others. 
1811. 





su. rd ch cell. I Sade $6 My 
lords and gentlemen, in virtue of 
t! comni " hich has beeg 
now read, authorraire the lords 
therein, named to declare the causes 
f vonr meeting, and to do in all 
s in lis majesty’s name, we 
have only to.call your attention. to 
the wiilictin cicumstances of his 
maiesty’s indisposition, and to the 
necessity of mukine due and suite 
r! pu OH Lor the cure of his 
iaiesty red person, for the 
mwytenan e of the roval dignity, 
aad tor the ex ise r tae rova 
authority, in such manner and to 
i ext tc as the ( AHL cy Ol the 

LO Fi he 
rhe earl of Liverpool ‘moped, 
that » speech be in read to 
ti) 7 li rdships ; w) Ci) WAS ACCOrde 
invly done. He then moved the 
custom iry motions at t! € opening 
of a session, respecting the chair- 


man of the commiitees public and 
private, and proposed lord Wal- 
singham for that purpose, when not 
oiherwise employed. 

After a few words from lord 
Walsingham the motions were car- 
ried nom diss. 

EHlouse of commons, Jan. 15.— 
The chancellor of the 

ts eer 


CX heque 

ruse to observe, 1 he word- 
ing of the resolution which had 
been agreed to by both houses, ‘for 
putting the preat seal to a commis- 
sion for opening the parliament, 
a mistake had taken place, (pro- 
bably from the error of the clerk,) 
which made thé resolution absolute 
nonsense. Néw, although it might 
appear irregular to move to rescind 


lat in ti 
‘ ) 
i | 


a resolution which had been agreed 


to, yet he thought it was much 
better to do so, tlfan permit, upon 
an occasion so important as the 
present, a resolution to be entered 
on the journals of parliament, 
which, in the way it now happened 
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to be worded, could not be recon. 
ciled to common sense or grammar. 
The error was quite accidental ; 
but it was of such a nature that it 
would be a reproach to parliament, 
if it should pass both houses with- 
out observation. ‘The error was 
this: It stated, ** Whereas it was 
necessary that letters patent should 
he ts sued tor a commission under 
the ereat seal of the united king- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
called Great Britain.” Now, whe- 
ther it was the seal that was to be 
called Great Britain, or whether it 
was the united kingdom, it was 
equally nonsense in both cases. 
‘Lhis absurdity had crept in by 
some accidental omission ; but still 
he thought that it Was so great 
that it was absolutely necessary that 
it should be corrected. He there- 
fore should move, that the resolu- 
tion be amended, by striking out 
the last words * called Great Bri- 
tain,’’—which was agreed to. 

The committee being absent at 
the conference, and no business 
being actually before the house, 

Mr. Sheridan rose and said, that 
as there was then no business before 
the house, he hoped he should be 
perp in mentioning a circum. 
had made a deep im- 

e public mind, He 
alluded to the execution of a con- 
vict, at atime when all the usual 
access to the fountain of mercy was 

upted. ‘This appeared to him 
a matter of the greatest import- 
mee, and he thought it probable 
that he should find it necessary 
hereafter to direct the attention of 
the house P artic u las ly to the prin- 
‘ ple upon which this execution 
took place, more than to the par- 
ticular case itselt. He Tose » th en, 
principally with a view of ie ecting 
the atcenti { his majesty’s mi- 
Risters to this subi ject. He was, at 
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the same time, ready to acknoyw. 
ledge the attention which a right 

tg gentleman (Mr. secretary Ry- 
der) had paid to the letter he wrote 

to him on Sunday last, upon this 
subject, 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
was very anxious that no false im. 
pressions should go abroad upon 
this subject. ‘The house would, he 
trusted, permit him to state, that 
in the particular case alluded to, 
the execution had tollowed the sen. 
tence in literal compliance with the 
strict and express directions of the 
acct of parliament, which appointed 
the time within which executions 
were to take place after a convic. 
tion for murder, It was necessary 
for him to state, however, that the 
judges who tried the convict were 
in full possession of the power of 
respiting him if it appeared to them 
that there was any thing in his case 
to make this respite proper. Al. 
though the ultimate source of 
mercy was for the present closed, 
yet all the intermediate channels 
through which the fountain of mer. 
cy was to be appealed to had still 
been open to the person convicted, 
and if a doubt could have been 
raised of the propriety of the con 
viction, the execution would pro- 
bably have been respited. He did 
not Mean now to argue the ques 
tion, but simply to make a state 
ment which he hoped would pre 
vent the public from being led away 
by talse impressions. 

“Mr. Sheridan was perfectly aware 
that the judges had a power of re 
spiting the execution if they had 
any doubis upon the merits of the 
in the observations he 
had made, he wished to leave the 
merits of this particular case quite 
out of the question. He wo vuld 
even suppose, for argument sake 
that the case was so bad a one that 
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case; but 
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| uld not think proper 
to tTecommend to royal mercy 
still, it must be recollected, that 
while the royal authority was in 
existence, there were other chan- 
nels poy ‘wae application 
could be made for royal mercy. 
He thought that the right honour- 
able gentleman (Mr. secretary Ry- 
der) had in a very 
ner exercised the powers he pos- 
od the execu. 


] =. . = 
lauda! Nos Yi} tii* 


’ | 
sessed, when he resp 


) 
‘ 


- ym « t a person convicted 


in Scot- 

nd; but he by no means thought 
it i sufficie tim the present case to 
Ay that the iu lave ) had not recome- 
mended the ( onvVict. ir must be 
recolleci d that there Were instances 
in the present reign, of persons 
condemned tor murder, 
been pardoned with mut any recom. 
mendation of the judge who tried 
them. ‘here was the case of 
M‘Quirk, who was tound guilty of 
murdering a man at the time ot 
the Middlesex election ; and the 
case ot Kennedy, who was found 
guilty of murdering a watchnian 
on Westminster. bridge : m bot! 
th ise Cases ft he ; jud: Fes did not re- 
commend, and yet the persons 
convicted found access to the royal 
mercy through otherchannels. It 
that the case of 
tadividuals was very hard, when 
they were tried at a time that the 
usual means of applying to the 
royal mercy were closed against 
tiem. 

Mr. secretary Ryder allowed 
that he had acted differently in the 
two instances stated by the right 
honourable gentleman (Mr. rae 
dan), and he was pe rfectly ready 
take the jull responsibi lity which 
wees to him. ‘Lhe two cases 
were wholly different. In the one 
Case, ( h ut ‘of the person convicted 
in Scotland, ) he had, from the re. 


port of the persons concerned in 


therefore appeared, 
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; 
the prosecution, taken upon him. 
seir tie 1 ponsrouaty, not Of Ce 


tending the royal mercy, but of 
execution of the 
‘nience unt the royal authority, 
Mercys 
ihe other 

cause was, however, totally different. 
No representation had been made 
trom the pr ecutors, no recom- 
mendation from the ju des nor any 
ligation trom the unh ippy per- 
son who’ was convicted. The ine 
formation which he received upon 
the cause was from the recorder, 
who was the judge that tried it. 
‘he recorder had repr sented to 


him that there were two other 
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learned judees on the bench at the 
sume time, and that none of them 
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had entertained a doubt, they would 
} 
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vive exercised the power which 
they possessed of respiting the sen- 
tence; but they all of them were 
agreed in considering it as a case of 
is foul murder as ever was com- 
mitted im this country. He would 
theretore submit it to house, 
whether im a case of murder, when 
the judees who tried the c: ise had 
no doubt of the « ult of t 
cused, and when no application 
had been made for mercy by the 
convict himself, he would have 
been justified in suspending the re- 
gular course of the laws. Hie 
must also observe, that in the year 
1788, under similarcir cumstances, 
persons convicted murder had 
been executed within the time pre- 
scribed by the law, without any 
objections having been made in 
that house. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
then rose and said, that it now be- 
came his duty to bring forward 
that measure which the house so 
anxiously expected. After all that 
F 2 had 
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ridan, Mr. Bathurst, and Mr. Wj. 
bert« ree. 

live were ordered to be a Quo- 
rum. 

The chanceller of the exchequer 


going mto a committee on the re: 
ee aif \ bill. 

On this bil we cannot pretend 
to vive even a sketch of the aren 


ments used by speakers mn both 
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spposed the amendment; which 
was supported by earl Stanhope 
and lord Clancarty. 

The committee then divided on 
the motion “ that the words of the 
original clause should stand part of 
the bill 3 when the numbers were 
—Contents 96—Non-contents 108 
—Majority against ministers 12 
On the marquis of Lansdowne’s 
amendment; Contents 1O7-—Non. 
contents & nS yority ag ainst mi- 
nisters {), 

The order of the day 
being read, for taking into const 
deration the report of the regency 
luke of Sussex addressed 
rreatlength, and 


rmth, aga t tne 
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J oo” OR 


shhse me 


b uy the ¢ 
t! r lords] ships at 
with much w:. 


renville moved anamend- 
ment to the clause tor lia niting r the 
iod of the restrictions till the 

Ist of Feb. 1812, by proposing that 
the word Ae rust 15)1” he ine 
rted instead ot the word “ Febru- 


The lord chancellor corrected a 
misapprehension of the noble lord, 
that he was indifferent as to the date 


of the restrictions from a belief of 


¢1 * A os - . ‘ , 

Lie peedy recovery oT the sovee 
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reign. He then adverted to the 


charge of a noble lord (earl Grey) 


atormer evenin: who, he une 
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\orst ty had accused him of have 
icy | formed certain acts connecte 
ed with the office he held im his ma- 

ty’s name while his sovereign 
Was in al Incapabl state H we “id 
challence the most mim mquiry 
ito these transactions What he 
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ould not have acted 
therwise than he did. What was 
e crime imputed lo 
Sy that he had acted 
obedience to his majesty’s come 
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um that his maje 


tuon, he had stated from him- 
as from 


he medical pro fession. his conli- 


expectations of his miajesty’s 


ecovery within a reasonable ume. 
species of dis 
contidence 1 
hysicians. It all 
were to tell 
sty’s 

ld be speedy, he would 
eve them, Uy the same 
rounds, were they to declare that 


| 
recovery 
not 


On 


is Majesty’s recovery would not be 


iy, he would be equally tncre- 
lulous. The restoration of the 
vereign to the full exercise of his 
tal pnowe rs de ‘ps ‘nded uponothe 
s than mere medicalaid. In 
i¢ language of the Scriptures, if 
is the pleasure of C. d that 
should be light” : in the roy- 
imind, “Jet there be light.” He 
nud actupon his oath, m despite 
the opposition of all the world. 
s opnmon was, so help him God, 
at there was a most material 
mendment in his majesty. It was 
ittie more than 48 hours since he 
a Aan Opporiunity Ol rC rtanmng 
ws improvement in his majesty ; 
he trusted in God that his 
master would live many 
ears, to be, as he had always 
Sen, the benefactor of his subjects. 
, nould Oppose the amendment 
¥ reaso the principal of 
vi Aa, that parliament would 
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not be sitting at the time when the 
bill now under consideration would 
expire. 
earl Grey co nsidered the continue 
ance of the rm the extent 
the bill, as dangerous 
nonurch) As the noble 
ut a question to him, he 
wer it by another; and 
‘ would ask the noble and le: irned 
ord, what cught to be the punish - 
ment of that man, who, when his 
sovereign Was in a state of proved 


riously under medi- 
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stricthons to 
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Cal care, and the necessary resti raint 
which his particular malady re- 
quir¢d, should come down to that 
house, and declare there was no 


the royal authority ? 


What would hé think of the pérson 
who, these circumstances, 
should put the great seal to acts in 
the name, and as if by the express 

Let 
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ble and learned lord answer 
ques! 10 ns if h e cou ld, Re- 
amendment of his 


ealth, it was impé ossible 


maieas’s b 
the noble k rd, m his short inlets 
means of 


view, could have the 
forming an accurate judgement. 
Earl Grey then adverted to the evt- 
dence which had becn given by 
Dr, Heberden, that his majesty was 
Ina state of mental ine: pacity from 
the 12th Feb, 1804 to the 23d April 
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amendment. 

A division on lord Grenville’s 
amendment then t place :— 
Contents 4, Proxies S8—Non- 
contents S8, Proxies 5l. Majority 
for min isters 17.——Six other divi- 
sions follo aoe the result of which 
was, that the yiaeeieies made 
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he could not prevail on himself to 
silent vote on this ques. 
In the earlier stages of 
hese proceedings, he had abstained 
‘ring himselt to the na 
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the advice of the privy council; it 
respon ible mi- 
| ordered 
li events, it 
of the 
Is NOW arming 
hield that was 
ympenctrable, and with a 


eheide 4 : ill med ana 


. a oe @Pacs - afte 
Was ] istined D Lie NECESSITY 


sword 
istible. it was much 
it an act should be done 
which would be contemporaneous, 
and have 


rrp 
ti at 
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better th 


tll the forms of solemnity, 
‘ceding by address. 
‘or these reasons he would support 
the resolution, asa proceeding most 
beneficial to the country, and most 

security of the 


, 
Mo i iV. 
| ) r t. 
Vir. | Mi () by f plained Ps ahner 
4 
en = ¢] ’ . . . } 
Wi his La i¢ tilt } \\ Carried, 


and the amendment nepatived. 
, } ge 
Hlouse of lords, keb. 5.—An- 
1 lace between 


oy oy rpanep ¢ ] 
Over CONTTrCiCE LOOK 


their lordships the commons, 
which was followed by an apn 
the resolution of 
sed the 
other house. ‘heir lordships after 


wards adjourt od . 


? 1 ‘ - 17 . 
when the lord chancellor, entering 
in nis roves, stat ‘d thata commis- 


aut seal, 


sion had tssued under the 
for giving the royal assent to an 


act which had | t both houses 
of parliament. ‘J chbishop of 
& erpury, th i { ( LnCelOT, 
eari & l¢ l tildi ¥ nore nd, 
and the duke of Montrose, after 
wards took their seats as commise 

oners for giving the royal assent 
to the re icy bill. The speaker 
aud a number of members of the 
house of commons beme in attend. 


ance atthe bar, the lord chancellor 
said : 
entlemen, In- 
for certain 
cannot conveniently be 
here thi: a commis. 
issued under the great seal, 
Lo 


causes his 
mayesty 
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to us and other lords directe:’, re- 
ching the letters patent ot the 15th 
January for opening and holding 
this present parliament, and the 
passing of an act agreed upon by 
both houses, and notifying the royal 
assent to the said act. 
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5H AND 


The commission having beer, 
read, the lord chancellor declared, 
that in obedience to the comm nds, 
and by virtue of the powers vested 
in the comm ssioners, they gave his 
majesty’s royal assent to the said 
act. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Meeting of Par! 


bate on the Earl of Aberdeen’s Mo 


. ’ _ , - ’ a 
lament in due Form—Absiract of the R: eyemi s Speec 


hb— [Tr 
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fron on tbe Address—Debaie i in the House 


ef Commons on the same Subject—Mr. Whitbread’s Notice of a Meticn on 


iis Alas: ty’ H 
Speech on the Report of ihe Addr 
chequer’'s sa non a Committe rf 
on the C rm of Durns’s Poer 
fr. Poles i pO } ord Redes. 
prs onment jor Del t—S2- Samuel & 
Ne fice of La “d foltes one wi } r e 
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of Supply—Chaneellor of the Exch: 


’« Motion on Ecst 1x dia Aiji 
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FTER the two houses had 
agreed upon the modes and 


restrictions, and had passed the act 
for vesting the prince of Wales with 
the powers necessary, in their opt- 
nion, for exercising the ollice of re. 
gent, his royal highness took the 
oaths prescribed, belore the privv- 
council, and from that instant be- 
came the representative of the sove- 
raen. He had, previously to the 
performance of this ceren ny, m- 
formed the ministry that no change 
won! l, for the present at least 


. , 


take place in the CADINCT § and in 
mMtuimaliog these his roval inten. 
trons, he ina very candid muinner 
declared the grouces on which his 


resoiution was formed, viz. his af. 


. aaa ar ed 

fection for the king his father, his 
, » | . son ht “ee i - 

Wish that he Might speedily resume 


the rcaus OF SOVernmmiciily and taiat 









Sur Samuel! 7 Romilly—AMr. Hu Skis ons 
aw J) 9: on the Chancelle r of the Fx. 


; Su; i Py) ly—Ap pn ‘al in the Hou {i Sé of Lords as 


—_— De bate on Lord Moira’s Motion on 
¢ Bells avith respect to Arrests and Im 
illy’s Motion on capital Punishments-— 

fo Lix-offt “10 Lnfi rmalions—Cominitte 
equer on the Reg gent” s Household—Mr. 
rs—Sir Samuel Romilly on the Criminal 


by no act of his should the return 
be made in the least degree incon- 
venient. A day Was now ale 
nounced fo the opening of parlia- 
ment in due form, which was done 
on the 12th of February, by com. 
pa _— in his name, the pers 

NS appointed as the commissio1 
de invere * th e specen which contaime 
ed the unfergned 
gent for the cause which called 
them together in this unusual man- 
ner; his confidence tn their support; 
t his determination to 
as he was able, with the powers 
with which he 
wr the benefit of the country. The 
iccesses m the defence of sicily; 
u e affairs in Spain and 
discussions with the United States 
ot America, were touched upon» 
and having informed the conimons 
that 


sorrow o7 the ree 


al 4 act, «as iar 
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becn invested, 
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hat the accounts of ne year would 
he | id | before them, and that he de- 
be id on their liberality for the 
lies of the year, the speech 
closed with the anxious wish of the 
revent to restore as SOON as possible 
hy | deleg ited power to the sove- 


t\ 
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reign, Whose calamity was so sen- 


lp} 


sibly fel by the nation, but by none 
more t himself. An address 


was moved in the house of lords 
by 
The earl of Aberdeen, who, after 
lancnting the heavy calamity 
hich had beiallen his majesty, satd 
he had no doubt that every noble 
lord vie ne with the greatest sutise 
faction the wien ym , the judgement, 
and the modera : which had been 
aisplaved “i his “nel hivhness 
throughout the whole of this im- 
portant tra Every one, 
said the noble earl, must approve 
the pri iciples on which he had 
acted in _ unfortunate emergen- 
cy; al and the merits of his conduct, 
in the sacrifices he had thought 
proper to make, cGatrary to his 
known opinions and feelings, could 
not fail to be duly appreciated by 
that heuse, and by the whole na- 
tion. VTortunately for the affairs of 
the country, the hopes of the re- 
storation - his majesty’s health 
ae 


nsaction. 


were at present hich, and were im- 
provi ig irom d; ty LO dav. Should 
the recovery Oj his mayest be yet 
unhappily retarded ; should Provi- 
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de nce Siial he deat to Lic VW Snes and 
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prayers of the people, and of 
tne prince; should it prove unitkely 
tv the King could soon resume the 
authority, (how 
taat authority had hitherto been 
ext re'sed, the exy enenced blessings 


: he 
exercise of his royal 


of a reign Of more than fitty years 
lid be appe ed 5, and could 

nee!) thenthere would be 
a freat consi a m to their lord- 


wilpS @na tO the pation, asising 
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from the reflection, that there was a 
successor to his majesty, who had 
most sincerely at heart the public 
good, who placed the general be. 
nefit above his own personal wishes 
and teelings, and who regulated his 
public conduct upon principles that 
must ensure universal public appro- 
bation and respect. On such a 
gratitying topic he might easily ex- 
patiat: yi is it afforded him an ample 
field of panegyric; but he felt that 
such an attempt was rendered to- 
tally superfluous by the opinions 
aid feeling entertained by all. Here, 
his lor dship said, he might come to 
an end ; but that it was the general 
practice on such occasions to take 
some view ot our situation, asshown 
in the various topics mentioned in 
the speech. ‘The most prominent 
of its leading features was that 
which related to the affairs of the 
penin ula. With regard to the 
state of affairs in Spi Lin, he admitted 
that the appearance of matters was 
chequered ; but there were, not- 
withstanding, in that country,many 
circumstances that kept alive hope. 
The high ons gallant spirit of the 
Spanish nation still existed; the 
determined hatred they bore to 
their invaders continued in undi- 
minished vigour ; the ardent desire 
of maintaining their liberty re- 
mained in unabated. force. The 
sacred flame of liberty and inde 
pendence had been, it was true, 
partially obscured, but it still con- 
tinued to burn; and he hoped and 
believed it was never to be extin- 
guished by the oppressions of the 
enemy. Notwithstanding all the 
exertions of that enemy, his at- 
tempts had hitherto mien: unsuce 
cesstul against the city of Cadiz, 
which, as weil as that of Ceuta, 
was garrisoned by a British force. 
In this respect, then ty there were 
considerable groundsot — 
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rmagnitude, other topic of very considerable 


and of a much stronger com- moment, and particularly in the 
plexion. It 5 us @reat n present state of the public affairs 
for coneravuiatl ; : ! which, tl ugh it wis no 
events that ha Dl .» @ } ; ’ ’ ’ +! . he 
ed us many werounds of he ter should take the opportu ot sav. 
those which were.to c c \ it oom tew words. Fis lord. 
had already occurred there, Te un | " led tot stute of tre 
been of the great ad l to ody . ithe a , he ¢a. 
the common cause, and i tione§ thoi cl VI) » claims had 
the highest credit to our gallant beet istdered be byt! reat 
army, and to bi mid skilful est authorities the times, who 
commander. Having spoken much lhad certainly expressed their op 
at kar on tl ct, he relerred om in favourorthem: e lle 
to the pendme d ind 3 he felt himself influc » the 
gotiations with the United ; in f that immortal! states 
o> | Am ca’, and t \ ) m now no n i) | id en. 
stro ely ex presse a i t ec re- cey ed ta sett t} ? tant 
Rent of their success leh. } ton: hyeyh oy ho forhy 7 irom 
cient as he mu wecessuruly beofin- rea sof the hichest mom nt, to 
formation respecting theactual state press the subject in parliament, 
ori GISCUSSIONS, IL We i b Whenever that subject was taken 
ympossibic for him to speak ofihem up, he trusted it would be in the 
otberw han generally ; but ] spit oF conciliation, moderation, 
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val father. Edi: 


name ol nis fT | 

lord ip went ovel the ditierent 
mane Ww pomnts of the spt om CX- 
pressing his approbation of the sene 
im nts conveyed in each of those 
pub gyre exertions nouced mn them, 


ind his gratification at the 


nNrosper- 
i I 

ous ( ndition Ol the revenue. the 
Jast part of the speech, in which 
the prince regent declared the reco- 
very ot his majesty, as soon as it 


] ' t he t} > 
ea ed tne Dis ine MiercV, to De ihe 


wurmest Wi h ot h s heart, the noe 


Tare ae Pes Pe 
bie lord sald, HE could Hort consiael 
merely the speech of the mini- 
ters of the rewent, but as the ex- 
pres of the regent himself. 


or 
le =nighest 


ear | Gro 
come down to the house that menht 
» be able to 
address ; but now having heard tt, 
and the speeches of the noble 
mover and seconder, he must say, 
there were parts of it which could 
not meet with his concurrence. On 
the sentrments of affection and re- 
spect towards his majesty, which 
he address, there 


d be but one opinions; and their 


hoping tft Support the 
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re conveyed 1n | 
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uSHIps, as Well as the country at 


irge, Must rejoice m what was 
stated with regard to the financial 
! ‘ of tie KIN in. But 
he confessed it was with considere 
ur} rise tiyat hie had heard 
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some mention made of the affairs 
of Spain and Portugal; but there 
was nothing in it with regard to the 
internal situation of Treland—noe 
thing with respect to our relations 
with the powers on the Baltic—no- 
thing with regard tothe affairs of 
India, which were soon likely to 
occupy considerable attention—and 
nothing at all on that most interest- 
Ing si ibject, the state of our circu. 
lation and paper currency. With 
revard to the peninsula, he said it 
was to be maturely weighed, whe- 
ther the succours which this coun- 
try was capat ble of affording were 
» obtain 
ultimate success ; and he was cer- 
ple would not hesi- 
tate at any expenditure, if the 
cause was likely to prove successful 
at ha: t but in the mean time the 
dangers at home ought to be con- 
sidered; and that there was such 
a thing as selt-detence which called 
for their primary attention. If the 
reports which he had heard were 
true, a he trusted they were 
e@xag erat c d, that [reland was in a 
stute of ferment, and that families 
were emigea ing from it into Eng- 
land and {1 Wales, from the fear ofa 
new rising; then it behoved their 
lords ships to look at home, and to 
reflect, whether those eftorts that 
were makn ig for the peninsula were 
not to be bounded and limited by 
such considerations as those he had 
now mentioned. 

Lord Grenville satd he had to 
regret that the present address 
would come up to his royal high- 
ness without containing one com- 
pliment, without one mark of per- 
sonal respect; yet, however that 
was, he believed, that in the feel- 
ings of the house, the conduct 
which his royal highness had ob- 
served was above all praise. He 
had never hazarded so absurd a 
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sentiment as that it was not highly 
desirable that all due assistance 
should be given to the exertions of 
the inhabitants of the peninsuia in 


the vindication and maintenance of 


their independence. No rational 


man could doubt that the tssue of 


that contest was most deeply inter- 
esting to the fate of the civiltaed 
world, as well as to the mdepend- 
ence of this country, But the real 
question was, ** Is it advisable that 
the nm ode of assistance to be pur- 
sued by this country, should be to 
make ourselves principals in the 
war, by embarking the whole ot 
our disposable force in the issue of 
such a contest, where our enemy 
ould bring the whole torce of the 
continent of Europe against us?” 
He did not hesitate to deliver it as 
his opinion, that in a contest so 
unequal, the money and resources 
of the country must be e xpended 
with certain loss ; tor it was impos. 
sible to expect success in such a 
mode; but he must enter his pro- 
test against pledging the house to 
agree to theemployment of any ad- 
ditional military force in the penin- 
sula, convinced that it was most 
dangerous and impolitic so to do, 
‘There was one part of the speech 
of the noble mover with which he 
cordially concurred, namely, w me n 
he expressed a strong hope that the 
negotiations wah America were 
likely to be successfully terminated. 
‘There was hardly any thing prefer- 
able, in his mind, to the establish- 
ment of cordiality and harmony 
between the two countries. Op- 
portunities of this sort had already 
been neglected ; but if the present 
bad a happy result, he should most 
cordially congratulate their lord. 
ships and the country upon it. 
‘The earl of Liverpo ol regretted 
tl at th © mM b le b: iron should have 
introduced topics which were not 


necessarily connected with the sub. 
ject, and which were calculated to 
interrupt that unanim ity which he 
WilS in hi Ope es woul I hav S prevailed 
respecting the address. But the 
introduction of these topics should 
create nv difference of opinion be 
tween him and the noble baron, 
respecting the conduct of the re 
gent; for which neither the noble 
baron nor any of his friends could 
entertain greater admiration than 
himself. With respect to the feel. 
ings and sentiments of that illus 
trious person, with reference to 
every part of his conduct, as it was 
known to’ the whole world, there 
could be but one sentement, which 
was this—that it was entitled to the 
unqualified approbation, and the 
warmest gratitude from the coun- 
try. He did not calculate upon 
any opposition to the address. Ik 
was the desire of those who drew 
it up, to present the sense which 
parliament micht be supposed to 
entertain of his royal highness’s 
regard for the public interests, by 
accepting the government during 
the royal indispo ition. ‘They also 
endeavoured, as far as it was prat- 
ticable, not to introduce any topics 
in the speech which could possibly 
give rise to any marked difference 
of opinion. Differing as he did 
entirely from the noble baron re 
specting the policy of the war, he 
was happy to have an opport mity 
of agreeing with him on one point 
—the conduct of the c ampaign. 
For the reasons he had stated, he 
trusted that the noble earl (Gros 
venor) would not persevere in his 
opposition to the address, and by 
so doing prevent that unanimity 
which was so desirable at the com- 
mencement of every session, and 
particularly of the present. ‘The 
paragraph relating to Spain and 
Portugal, he would again repeat, 
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gid not commit the country more 
chan it already was commntted, 
pledge the nob le earl more than 
he was pledged before. With Te 
ert to America, he could not, in 
the present state of the negotiation 
wish that country, say all he wish- 
ed. But he had no hesitation » 
declaring, that government full 
ipprect: uted the value of that con- 
nexion; that they were disposed to 
act towards the United States in 
the most conciliatory manner ; and 
that there was no political object 
for which they were more anxious 
than to establish the most full and 
free commercial intercourse be- 
tween the two countries : an inter- 
course, the incalculable advantages 
of which they both knew from ex- 
perience. It never was the inten- 
tion, nor could it have been the 
policy of the British government 
to provoke a contest with the United 
States. The measures which we 
were compelled to adopt were for 
the purpose of vindicating and as- 
setting our rights; rights which 
involved the honour, the security, 
and the prosperity of the country. 
[ft the effects of these measures 
have incidentally fallen upon the 
commerce of America, it is not 
the fault of the British government. 
It is to be lamented, that innocent 
parties should suffer by the ar- 
rangements which we were com- 
pelled to adopt in defence of our 
honour and i interests ; but the sense 
of that honour and those interests 
would never have allowed any de- 
parture trom it, or any other course 
tobe taken. After what he had 
stated, he trusted no serious oppo- 
sition would be given to the ad- 
dress, which had been framed’ with 
a view of preclu iding the possibility 
ol any mi irked difference of opinion. 
The earl of Radnor supported 
the address. He approved of the 
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pr ominent passages in the speech, 
but he thought t it was rather defi- 
cient in the usual compliments to 
the prince. ‘The question was then 
put, and the address was carried, 
nemine dissentiente. 

In the house of commons Mr. 
Milnes rose for the purpose of pro- 
posing the address. He should, 
he said, content himself, by glanc- 
ing briefly at those topics init which 
would of course hereafter become 
the subject of more mature discus. 
sion. ‘ihe addition to our colonies 
by the capture of the islands of 
Bourbon and Amboyna, he was 
far from thinking mconsiderable. 
However, he did not mean now to 
offer as a boast that we had taken 
much, when we might have almost 
said before that we had taken every 
thing. With respect to Sicily, and 
the fruitless vaunting of the expe- 
dition to that country, it might 
perhaps contain an analogy to the 
scheme of our own invasion. The 
defeat of the, enemy seemed only 
to have inspired him with hope ; 
and when his gun-boats were called 
out on the future occasion for 
which he was preserving them, no 
doubt our own shores would exhi- 
bit that gallantry which our soldiers 
had evinced on a-foreignone. He 
now came to the affairs of the pe- 
ninsula; and there, he could say, 
without fear of contradiction, that 
the plans of the enemy were com- 
pletely frustrated. Comparing the 
state of Spain now with the state 
in which it stood at the commence- 
ment of the last session, it was 
plain that we had every thing to 
hope. ‘The ambition of France 
was checked, her threats disap- 
pointed, and her predictions falsi- 
fied, ‘he very organ which had 
before predestined the fall of em- 
pires, and too fatally verified its 
prophecy of ruin,—that very or- 
gan, 
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bad proved at length its own fal- 
lacy i the ¢ roundless vaunt tuat 
not a single Englishman should 


quit the peninsu la. We had made 
no such boast; but the absence of 
boasting was not to be considered 
as the result of depression. We 
had no grounds for depression. 
There was nothing to depress us in 
the conduct of the campaign, no- 
thing in the baitle of Busaco, ne- 
thing in the bravery and patriotism 
of the Portuguese army, animated 
as they were by their own ardour, 
and disciplined by the guidance of 
eur oflicers, VPortugal, then, of- 
fered every hope, and surely Spain 
was not the subject of despair,— 
Spain, which had made such noble 
efforts when her treasure was abso- 
lutely in the hands of her enemy, 
and her legislature even at this mo- 
ment blockaded by his armies. 
This hope, cheering as was the 
prospect it held to all, ought 
to be a subject of congratulation, 
not only to the country, but to the 
administration: it justined their 
views and their measures, and re- 
scued them from a serious weight 
of responsibility. No doubt, in 
such a struggle, Spain must have 
suffered, bi it there was as little 
doubt that France had also suffered 
deepl, : lf, wideed, he was asked, 
in what campaign the e1 remy nad 
lost most, he should pomt to the 
present. Perhaps would not “ 
in his power to offer the dis tinct 
and precise documents for his as- 
sertion; but sull, from general 
reasoning and particular data, it 
would be found that France had 
pe red into the Pyrenees no less 
than 650,000 men. In +) acon- 
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instances of partial failure « ven in 
our maritime exertions, where we 
were most successful, must b 
looked tor. But these were naty 
ral, and we must be prepared fog 
them: we rust not, at all events 
allow them to cloud the prospect 
of our generally prosperous situa 
tion: we must not suffer themtg 
destroy all confidence in the pro 
mise which futurity afforded us, 
The chances of our failure were 
few, the scanhe of our success ma 
nifest; and it was now, not only 
our own inter “st, or the interest ot 
our allies, but the interest of Ex. 
aope, nay, of the world itself, for 
which we were contending. No 
doubt’ parliament would consider 
itself bound by every tie to support 
such a contest. 

Mr. Richard Wellesley went over 
the same ground in a very able 
speech; an d he added, that the 
satety of the peninsula was good 
for England. The balance of 
power was now, perhaps, unattaine 
able ; but it was highly important 
for us, to have, close to France, a 
great power, strongly hostile to 
her; and by principle, and by an- 
ctent prejudice, strongly leaning to 
England. He (Mr. W.) would 
not add any thing to what had 
been said by his hon. friend (Mr, 
Milnes) on the subject of Sicily. 
As to America, there was every 
proof of the disposition of England 
to adjust the existing differences in 
the most friendly manner ; but it 

ras to be cautiously provided that 
the ma ritime greatness of England 
should not be made the price of 
the adjustment. If there was no 
thing in the aspect of our foreign 
affairs to excite despondency or dee 
spair, there was not more in our 
domestic situation. If, there had 
been some failures in mercantile 
speculations, these were scarcelf 
more 
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more than were incidental to the 
spirit and enterprise of British 
commerce: and when the house 
should-recollect the heavy calami- 
ties of 1796 and 1797, and yet 
how rapidly public credit 10se, and 
public opulence recovered from the 
mel tune of the time, it gave the 
fullest conhidence th: it the late 
failures would. not be felt by the 
commercial interest of England. 
Let the British merchant learn to 
bear the calamities which pressed 
upon him, when he saw how much 
more heavily they pressed upon 
the enemy; when he saw the re- 
strigions on commerce producing 
net only an ill-will, but a resistance, 
which im no long time might force 
the abolition ot the anti-commer- 
cial decrees. 

Mr. ers mby on the present OC. 
casion had no idea of making any 
formal opposition to the address. 
He only wished that his general 
opini » should not -be considered 


precluding him {rom any future 
opinion on any partitular point 
which might be brought into dis- 
U Ion 
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the members of the 


house with the substance of the 
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speech, before they were called on 

for their vores upon tt. As the 
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ON suddenty to give Wneir votes on 
S| , 

the whole mass ot the address, 

Contumnine, as it did, t pics ot the 


Twos \ irioms and the highest impor- 
tance. No good 1 ‘euson could be 


4 ened tor this deviation from the 
ancient mode. He would move 
fora adjournment tril to.norrow, 
for Lie express purpose of taking 
time to constder the subrect. rle 
Would n t, however ry press the mo- 
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tion of the house. The not meet- 
ing the regent today was to him 
(sir Francis Burde:t) an evident 
proof of his dissatisfaction with the 
ministry who had been forced upon 
him. The regent would not a 
pear in public with them, He 
would not be seen by the house in 
company with them. Like the lu- 
dicrous scene in the play where 
Falstatf musters his recruits, and 
hnds upon inspecting them, that 
they are such ragamufiins, such a 
pitiful scarecrow set, that he could 
never march through Coventry at 
the head of them. Sir Francis 
Burdeit then said, that he was call- 
ed on for his vote without being 
given time for consideration, He 
then concluded, by moving, that 
the house should adjourn until the 
following day. This was not se- 
conded, 

Mr. Lambe and several other 
honourable members spoke; and 
the question was then put upon the 
address, which was agreed to, and 
a committee appointed to prepare 
the same. 

Mr. Whitbread gave notice that 
he should on Mond: ty next bring 
under the consideracion of the 
house a subject which he had re- 
cently had occasion to mention, viz. 
the state of his majesty’s health in 
1804. The way in which he should 
proceed would be, ether by mov- 
ing that a committee be appointed 
to search the journals of the house 
of lords, and report to that house 
what they should find theretn rela- 
tive to the mae examination of his 
majesty’s physicians before a come 
mittee of. the lords, ‘ouching the 
stute of his majesty’s health in 
1844; or by proposing a resolution, 
praying the lords to communicate 
so much of such examination to 
th it house. Now toat he wison his 
legs, heshouldtake that opportunity 
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of asking the right hon. gentleman 
(the chancellor ‘of the exch requer ) 
whether it was his intention to pro- 
pose, in the course of the session, 
any permanent measure as a provi- 
sion against the recurrence of the 
calamity with which his muyesty 
had been recently afflicted. [Tor 
himself he could say, and, he be- 
lieved, for every gentleman who 


heard him, that he was firmly of 


opmion that such a permat ent pro- 
viston was indispensably necessary. 
Feeling strongly this impression, 
he was anxious to know sar ae it 
was in the contemplation of the 
right hon. gentleman to ioe tor- 
ward any such measure ? 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
replied that he had no such int 
tron. 

Mr. Whitbread then gave notice 
that he should take an early oppor- 
tunity to bring the matter under 
the consideration of the house; and 
teht nu right, under the present cir 
cumstances, to give this early no- 
tice of his intention. 

Feb. 13.—Sir Samuel Romilly 
w the house of commons moved 
that an address be presente d to the 
prince regent, praying that his 
ro yal highness would be graciou ly 
pleased to give directions that there 
be laid upon the table of that 
house, returns of the : umber ot 
p ISONETS, male and temale, com- 


hi itt ed Lo pris lb Gc furii is? ti C Assizes 
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wist Deus Ing the crimes on chare 

of which they had been severall; 
com ted; and ilso those con- 
victed of said cha Res; and of 


eet “< cdisciuirt rod on pre fas ator 
hare 
here was a simular motion for per- 


sons comnutted, et soni and 
convicted at the « qi Arter SCSSIONS 
for the same period; which were 
both agreéd to, 


ee - ’ 
Nir. Milnes pre ented at tiie t af 








the report of the committee on th 
address to his royal highness de 
prince regent. 

On the question that the report 
be brought UP, 

Mr. Hutchinson rose and spoke 
with much warmth against the a¢ 
dress, which he thought should be 
one rather of condolement tha 
congratulation: while it sincerely 
de} lored the melancholy State of 
his majesty’s health, it should ig 
the most unqualified manner repre. 
sent to the regent the awfn! Cit. 
cumstances under which he wa 
called upon to assume the reins o 
government. It was his solema 
conviction that the affairs of this 
country had now reached that de 
gree of dificulty and danger, a 
which flattery and falsehood nm 
longer could deceive. Let their 
conduct be suitable to a periodd 
such awful interest—let them adopt 
towards the regent the languagea 
truth, not of hy pocrisy—tell hum 
of the lamentable jicapacity of bis 
ministers—that they possessed net 
ther our confidence, nor that @ 
the publicmand that they were c@ 
pable of suggesting uo measures 
but such as they thought calculated 
to insure their ill-gotten power, 
and gratify their miserable amb- 
tion. The regent should be re 
minded, that they commenced theit 
career by afiain, x an indelible stam 
on the national character, in their 
darmeg violation of the laws of nv 
tians, and by hes ist ing the hopes 
and ot utraging he feelings of mir 
lions of his ot iol s subjects—that 

‘vy h ave since weakened and de 
rr] ah d the kin rly offce—de -prived 
the empire tor months of al etl 
cent execulive, and bh: LVes, by their 
uitrigues, shaken the very pillars 
of the monarchy—that the per 
ts critical—the danger imminent= 
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the pressure on the people nearly 
intolerable——that decis've measures, 
neither partial nor o casional, can 
no loncer be deterred—neither 
should they yet abandon the hope 
of a secure and honourable peace, 
pledging themselves at the same 


time to the most vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war, should sincere at- 
tempts at peace on our part prove 
ineffe “tual, expressiny their conh- 
derce that the resources of the 
country under sage counsel are 
equal to meet the exigencies of the 
moment. Jet them assure the re- 
cent that they will narrowly watch 
over the public expenditure, and 
that ro show their sincerity mn the 
cause of general reformation, they 
were determined to begin by re- 
forming themselves—and above all, 
to heal, if possible, the rankling 
wounds of the lrish, who have 
and oppressed. They should not 
omit te declare their gratnude to 
the regent for accepting the re- 
gency under circumstances so em- 
barrassing and 
Hutchinson concluded a speech of 
considerable force and animation, 
by advertins to the total neglect 
with which the name and interests 
of Ireland had been treated this 
some time back in the speeches 
from the throne. Why was the 
name of lreland omitted m es ery 
speech? Why such industrious 
neglect of a brave people, and their 
unmerited sufferings? -He must 
say, that if the present ministers 
had one principle to guide their 
conduct, it was that of contempt 
tor Ireland. When an Irish mem- 
ber rose to demand redress for his 
wyured country, his rising was the 
signal for a laugh from the treasury 
bench, An honourable friend of 
bis had met with an instance of 
suc indecent levity no later thau 
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last night. He would rather be 
the cbject than the author of such 
indecency. 

Mr. Whitbread and sir Thomas 
‘Turton spoke on the same side, and 
they were ably answered by Mr. 
Perceval. Some other gentlemen 
spoke, and the report of the ad. 
dress was agreed to. 

Feb. 15.—The chancellor of the 
exchequer moved the order of the 
day for going into a committee on 
the motion that a supply be granted 
to his majesty. 

Mr. Creevey rose to take that 
opportunity of calling the attention 
of the house to what he considered 
an intolerable grievance, in the 
manner in which grants of public 
money and money bills were care 
ried through that house. They all 
knew that grants of public money 
and redress of grievances formerly 
went on together. Of late, howe 
ever, they had got into the habit 
of voting grants of money and 
proceeding with moncy-bills at late 
hours, and when_the house was ex- 
hausted with debates, and no dis- 
cussion could take place. This he 
allowed was inseparable from the 
practice of discussing great public 
questions, which occupied so much 
of the time of the house during 
every session. But to whom was 
ic attributable but to the minister, 
who usually condensed public bu- 
siness within so short a period, that 
it was impossible to bestow the ne- 
cessary attention upon every im- 
portant question? Since the union 
with Ireland, which added so much 
to the business of that house, they 
had much shorter sessions of par- 
liament than previously. The mi- 
nister, by clothing his grants of 
public money in ambiguous terms, 
could contrive to get them voted 
without objection, and could ree 
serve his desperate cases to the close 
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of the session, when it would be too 
late to make any effectual opposi- 
tion to them. 
this observation, he need only reter 
to what had happened last session. 
The bill for granting a million and 
a half to the East India company, 
and for the interest of which some 
taxes must be laid upon the people, 
passed through no one of its stages 
previous to the last, before one 
o'clock in the morning. 
its stages there were no less than 
seven notices to precede it, and it 
was one of fiity orders of the day. 
The house must see, therefore, that 
under such circumstances it was 
impossible it could have been ma- 
turely orfully discussed. The last 

ize took place at an hour earlier 
than that at which public business 
commenced usually. He had in- 
tended to oppose it § but on coming 
down to the house at half past four, 
he was astonished to find that the 
bill had passed at that hour. He 
had particularly noticed the njem- 
bers who attended on that occasion, 
and could take upon him to assert, 
that they were cither directors ot 
the India company or their SCT- 
yants, or directors of the Bank, or 
persons in office; and that there 
were not six membets of any other 
description then present. It was 
an intolerable grievance, he must 
contend, that they should thu 
cho ose their own time, and consult 
their own convenience, in bringin; 
forward public business, with« ut 
giving to members of that house 
an Op portunity of delivering their 
sc ntime nts. He cr nside red i it also 
a great grievance, that the miscel- 
lancous grants were not more di- 
stinctly submitted to the notice of 
the house, so that members might 
come prepared for the discussion of 

cm. 

'y he chancellor of the exchequer 


In illustration of 


In one of 


could not collect from the spee¢h 
of the honourable gentleman, whe 
ther he meant by it to give notice 
of some motion during the presem 
session: if he were to consider th 
speech of the honourable gentle 
man only as a notice, he ‘should 
not, perhaps, have felt it necessary 
to comment upon it; but when be 
reflected upon the angry tone with 
which he had imputed it as mat 
ter of blame to the present govern. 
nent particularly, that ministers 
ail the option of brinving forward 
public business at the time mos 
convenient for them, he could net 
forbear making a few observations 
upon it. The circumstances to 
which the honourable gentleman 
had referred, proved that the case 
was in direct contradiction to his 
statement. [Every honourable gen 
tleman must know, that it was net 
in the power of ministers to putof 
the discussion of public businesst 
a late hour, when there could ‘be 
no opportunity of mature deltbers 
tion, but in the power of those gem 
tlemen, who, having given atone 
of motions, had by the usage of 
parliament the precedence of the 
orders of the day. ‘That was the 
true representation of the case; 
and it was owuize to that cause, 
that the difere nt stases of the bill 
to which the hon. member had ab 
luded were proce dod in at the 
late hour he stated. He concurred 
with the honourable gentleman a 
to the inconvenience resulting from 
this cause, and had it in contem 
plation to propose to the house a 
arrangement, which would give 02 
certain days of the week a prect 
dence to orders of the day, and 
leave on the other days of the week 
precedence as usual to notices. He 
had intimated as much last session 
and as he did not think there would 
be much difficulty in forming some 
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sych arrangement, he should take 
:n early opportunity of proposing it. 

Mr. Whitbread concurred in the 
satement of his honourable triend 
behind hin (Mr. Creevey), which 


was well worth the attention of the 
He rose, however, not for 
the purpose of adding to that state- 
ment, but in order to put the house 
upon its guard against any unne- 
essary innovation as to its esta- 
lished forms and rules of debate. 
They should take good care, that 
in endeavouring to remedy one 
evil they might not fall into one 
He was ready, in 
justice to the right hononrable.gen- 
tlheman, to admit, that he had last 
session intimated his intention to 


nouse. 


( 
} 
‘ 


more serious. 


> 
; 


cedence of notices. 
should well weigh the probable or 
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propose some arrangement of the 
descr ption he had stated that night, 
of giving to the orders of the day, 
on certam days ot the week, pre- 
The house 


possible consequences ol such an 
arrangement, before they should 


give it their sanction, 
re the members ot 
present day with 


inclined to char: 
1° a 
parnament of the 


He was not 


being more corrupt, more negli- 


} 


lormer parliaments. 
cautiously adopt any arrangement 
or innovation which might have 
tue effect of dissolving the house. 
The precedence. w 
therto had been sutkered to possess, 
gave an mterest to the business of 
‘ie house, which was sure to pro- 


"t= 


gent of their duty, more indolent 
and languid, than the members of 


They should 


1ich notices hi- 


ure an adequate attendance. It 
‘iat Interest were to be taken away, 


‘y could not be perfectly sure 


ae routine business of parlia- 
ment, however important, would 
insure a proper attendance. Ac- 
cording to the practice of parlia- 
ment ot late, a great part of the 
mMOst mmportant business was hud- 
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dled together towards the close of 
the session. If there had been no 
unton with Ireland, the public and 
private business to be attended to 
by parliament had been doubled. 
The duties of parliament ought to 
be more laborious than at present, 
it they were to be well performed. 
And here it was that the blame 
was altogether imputable to mini- 
sters, who put off parliament 
whilst they had a shilling in the ex- 
chequer; and who never thought 
of assembling it until they could 
no longer go without money. In 
the language of the times, they 
put off the evil day as long as they 
could, He could well remember 
when, betore the union with le- 
land, if parliament was not assem- 
bled before Christmas, gentlemen 
were apt to complain, Of late 
years, it had been the practice not 
to assemble parliament till after the 
queen’s birtheday. There had 
been, indeed, a few exceptions. If 
it had not been for the indisposi- 
tion of the king, no man, he was 
convinced, could suppose that par- 
liament would have been convened 
at the period it met before the end 
of last year. If the business of pare 
liament had so considerably ine 
creased, the duration of the sese 
sions ought to be proportionably 
lengthened. He had himself exe 
perienced, what had also been felt 
by other honourable members, an 
indisposition on the part of the 
house—disgusted, no doubt, and 
exhausted by previous debates—to 
afford an attentive hearing on the 
most important bnsiness so huddled 
together at the end of the session, 
If the house met now later than 
formerly, they should sit longer. 
There ws no necessity for the mi- 
nisters to advise his majesty to pro- 
rogue parliament by any particular 
day. He should also add, that 
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insufficient attention was paid to 
Irish subjects. insomuch that it was 
almost impossible for any honour- 
able member to obtain a hearing 
when offering to speak upon them. 
He had only one more observation 
to make, and that was, that he 
should most strongly protest against 
any innovation that would give 
recedence to orders of the day 
fore notices. 

Mr. Wynne said, that this charge 
had not been made against any 
particular administration; but that 
the general complaint was, that 
business of the first consequence 
was deferred to the last moment, 
at which time it must of necessity 
pass, even though it should be 
without discussipn. 

The house then resolved itself 
into the committee of supply.—On 
the motion of the chancellor of the 
exchequer, a supply was granted. 


House of lords, Feb. 18.—An 
appeal from the court of session in 
Scotland was proceeded in relative 
to the copy-right of Burns’s Poems. 
The appetlants, Messrs. Cadell and 
Davies, and Mr. Creech, of Edin- 
burgh, having applied to the court 
of session for an interdict to pre- 
vent Mr. Robertson, of Ldinburg! : 
from publishing those poems, and 
damages, on the ground that they 
po - ‘ssed the Cc ypy-right, were Tre- 
fused, on the ground thai the work 
was notentered at Stationers’ Hall, 
Mr. Adam was heard for the ap- 
peliants; and the lord chancellor 
having stated the law upon the sub- 
ject to be clear, the decree of the 
court of session was ordered to be 
reversed, and an inteidict to be is- 
sued. 

The earl of Moira said he 
should be without excuse in the 
eyes ot the country, if he did not 
call the attention of the house to 
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the subject to which he was goin 
to advert. Their lordships woul 
no doubt all anticipate that he wy 
about to allude to the very ext 
ordinary measure which had p 
cently been adopted in Ireland, i: 
issuing circular letters to them. 
pistrates, to prevent the meeting 
of the catholics. Every one wh 
had lived in any society in this me 
tropolis, must recollect the surpris 
which was occasioned by the sud 
den departure of Mr. secretary 
Pole to Ireland, and the variow 
motives which were assigned fe 
that sudden jou:ney. The motive 
of that journey now appeared, i 
the measure to which he had a 
luded——a measure, than which it 
was difficult to conceive any on 
more impolitic or more irritating 
to the feclings of three-fourths ¢ 
the population of ireland. He 
was certain that the previous sane 
tion of the prince regent had ne 
been obtained to this measure= 
and he would give ministers ther 
choice of one out of two branche 
of an alternative, either of which 
must tend most strongly to th 
condemnation of their conduct= 
Jtither at the time of the departure 
of Mr. secretary Pole for Ireland 
they were certain of betng cont 
nued a office by the prince regenl, 
or they were not. If they wer, 
they acted most unfitly and impr 
perly (to use no stronger terms), 
in taking the advantage of the pe 
riod before the regent was swom 
in, to resort to such a measuit 
without having the decency to com 
sult his royal highness upon a mes 
sure which so deeply implicated 
his government. If they were no 
certain of being continued in off, 
and expected that they would a 
be allowed to remain the ministers 
of the regent, then he could ont 
compare their conduct to that & 
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‘ncendiaries, who set fire to the 
house they were about to leave, 
because they were not to be allow. 
ed to inhabit it. In the absence 
of information upon the subject, it 
was difiicultto understand what had 
led to the adoption of a measure, 
which uoder the peculiar circum. 
stances of the moment was so cx- 
tremely impolitic. He did not 
mean to say thar there might not 
be a justitication for the measure 
to which he had alluded, but at 
present no information had been 
riven to show what had led to its 
) He trusted that such 
information would be given, and 
at all events it was fitung that the 
circular letier to the magistrates of 
Ireland should be laid betore the 
house; for which document his 
lordship concluded by moving. 
The earl of Liverpool satd he 
felt very little embarrassment at 
the alternative put by the noble 
lord for the choice of ministers, 
the facts being--that the journey 
of Mr. secretary Pole to [veland 
had no connexion with this mea- 
sure, OF any circumstances sup- 
posed to be connected with it ; that 
no previous sanction or instructions 
trom hence were given for the mea- 
sure; and that the ministers of 
his roval highness the prince regent 
were wholly ignorant, until ‘Thurs- 
day night, that such a measure had 
been resorted to. From the infor- 
mation, however, transmitted from 
Ireland, although it was not so 
complete as might have been wish- 
ed, yet he was satistied that the 
government of Lreland were fully 
justified in the steps they had taken, 
it appearing that there was a deli- 
berate and systematic plan tor the 
violation of the law; to prevent 
which violation of the law, by car- 
rying this plan into effect, the mea- 
sure alluded to had been adopted. 
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He had no objection to the motion 
of the noble lord, provided ano. 
ther document was also laid before 
the house, namely, the circular 
letter issued by the secretary of the 
catholic committee at Dublin. 

The marquis of Lansdowne was 

glad that no sanction or instruc. 
tions had been given by ministers 
for this measure, and felt a satis- 
fuction greater than he could ex. 
press, with a view to the future 
hopes of lreland, at learning that 
this measure had not emanated 
from the prince regent. 
* Earl Darnley considered the 
very ignorance of the extraordie 
nary order of Mr. secretary Pole, 
avowed by the nobie secretary, a 
most full and decided crimination 
of the government to which he be- 
longed. 

The earl of Limerick rose for 
the purpose of pronouncing his de- 
cided condemnation of the state- 
ments advanced by the noble earl 
(Moira). 

Lord Holland observed that it 
was fortunate his noble and gallant 
friend (earl of Moira) had not gone 
into a discussion of those details of 
oppression with which the Irish 
parliament were chargeable; be- 
cause, had he done so, the house, 
from the avowal of the noble earl 
who last addressed them, would 
have been engaged in a debate 
wholly unconnected with the sub- 
ject now before it, Whatever was 
his opinion of the character of the 
proceedings of that legislature, it 
was unnecessary for him then to 
declare—that character he would 
leave to history to appreciate—and 
in referring it to history, sure he 
was, that as to many parts of the 
conduct of that parliament, he 
could not consign it to severer 
chastisement. esa said thus 
much in answer to the speech ot 
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the noble earl (Limerick), he also 
begged leave to express his satis- 
faction at the answer given by the 
noble secretary, namely, that the 

vernment of this country were 
ignorant of the issuing of this ex- 
traordinary order—and that they 
were not in possession of any pre- 
vious knowledge of the state of 
Ireland which could have rendered 
such a line of public proceeding 
necessary. ‘That answer, given to 
his noble friend’s question, he had 
heard certainly with satisfaction, 
but without surprise ; for, though 
not bred or disciplined to place any 
considerable degree of confidence 
in the administration of the noble 
lords opposite, he could hardly 
bring himself to believe that any 
description of men in this country 
could have practised such abomi- 
nable duplicity and deceit, as to 
have acvised such « course of pro- 
ceeding in Ireland as the Irish go- 
vernment had now adopted, with- 
out having first communicated such 
intention to his royal highness the 
prince regent, and stated the ne- 
cessity and determimation in the re- 
grent’s speech to both houses of 
parliament. 

The earl of Ross said, that he 
felt convinced that there was no 
intention on the part of the Irish 
government, in enforcing the pro- 
visions of the convention act, to 
prevent the catholts from petition- 
ing parliament. It was to be con- 
sidered, that there was a deputa- 
tion of ten delegates from every 
county, and some from the princi- 
pal cities of Ireland, about to as- 
semble in Dublin, to the amount 
of 358 members, holding as it 
were another parliament, and con- 
vened to do—we knew not what. 
He asked if government could Zo 
on if such as:emblies could be held, 
no matter for what objects? He 


was far from being disposed 
think harshly of the catholic body; 
but the Irish government must by 
supported. Besides, he was by no 
means sure that the enforcement of 
this act would create amongst the 
Irish the general sensation whic 
seemed to be apprehended. It was 
to be recollected, that there wasa 
great difference of opinion in the 
assembly of the delegates. 

The earlof Buckinghamshire and 
other noble lords spoke on the sub. 
ject; after which, the motion was 
put and carried; and also that for 
the circular letter to the secretary 
of the catholic committee adverted 
to by the earl of Liverpool 

Lord Redesdale called the at, 
tention of the house to the bills 
which he had submitted to their 
lordshaps in the course of the last 
session. The first was to enlarge 
the sum for which person, could 
be arrested on mesae process; the 
second was to establish a permas 
nent provision for the.reliect of im 
solvent debtors; and the third had 
tor its object to provgde for the re 
covery of small debts, upon the 
constitutional principle of legal 
practice, namely, the in‘ervention 
of a jury. The first had passed 
that house, but had been sent to 
the other so late that it could not 
be passed there before the prorog’ 
tion. ‘The second had not passed 
that house: and the third had been 
merely offered to their considera 
tion. In the hopes that this last 
would be brought forward in ano 
ther place, where it might be more 
convenient that it should come 
mence, he would not at present 
press it upon the attention of their 
lordships. With respect to the bill 
for the relief of insolvent debtors 
he would now submit that to the 
house. He had to a certain extent 
new modelled it, but not very m@ 
terially. 
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terially. His object was to esta- 
lish a single officer—to give him 
+ courtand intrust him with the 
administration of the whole law on 
that subject. Some might differ 
with him as to the number; but 
the more he considered the subject, 
the more he was inclined to prefer 
asingle judge, But as there might 
be grounds for appeal, he proposed 
that there should be a court of ap- 
peal for this single purpose, con- 
sisting of ene judge from each of 
the courts “of king's bench, com- 
mon pleas, and exchequer, to be 
appointed by these courts them- 
selves, which would secure the at- 
tention to the convenience of the 
courts, and to the due execution of 
this duty, while it would keep the 
whole within the principles of the 
established law. ‘I'he bill, he stated, 
had been framed upon the various 
bills brought forward for the relief 
of insolvent debtors, adopting the 
principle of the law of. cessio bono- 
rum as it was established in Scot- 
land, Holland, and other places. 
He moved the first reading of the 
bill to enlarge the sum for which 
a person could be arrested for debt 
ON mesne process. 

Lord Moira could not allow this 
Opportunity to pass Without re- 
marking how much the country 
was indebted to the noble and learn- 
ed lord for the attention he had 
paid to this subject. Certain he 
Was that there was no other subject 
upon which his talents and industry 
could be employed more important 
to the interests of the community, 
and he was happy that he had 
called the attention of the house to 
it in this early period of the session. 

Lord Holland also congratulated 
the house, that this measure had 
been so early brought forward— 
for he was convinced there was 
hothing so disgraceful tothe justice 
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of this country as the state of the 
law between creditor and debtor. 
Some circumstances had come to 
his own knowledge—circumstances 
which, perhaps, he might at a fu- 
ture period bring before the house ; 
so. abominable—so revolting to the 
common feelings of justice and 
humanity, that when their lord- 
ships were fully aware of them, it 
was impossible they could resist 
the conclusion, that something 
must be done. The subject was 
most important, too, as connected 
with the state of the prisons; per- 
sons being sometimes, in direct op- 
position to the principle of the ha. 
beas corpus act and of gaol deli- 
véry, confined in the houses of 
correction here, which were not 
liable to the gaol delivery, and re-_ 
maining there from month to 
mouth, and (for any thing that was 
known,) from year'to year, with- 
out the benefit of investigation and 
trial. He was most happy that it 
had fallen to the lot of the noble 
and learned lord to bring forward 
these bills. If the thing could 
have been effected by great know- 
ledge, by powerful eloquence, and 
active humanity, it would have 
been done long ago by the efforts 
of his noble friend near him (earl 
Moira). But he most cordially 
agreed with the noble and learned 
lord in this, although he differed 
from him on most subjects, and he 
rejoiced that the matter had fallen 
into his hands, That noble and 
learned Jord had certainly not been 
subjected to the imputation of a 
love of innovation, which had oft- 
en been the answer to the most 
important improvements, when 
coming from a different quarter. 
He hoped, that to him at least no 
such objection would be made, and 
that at last the measure would suc- 
ceed. ‘The subject was one of the 
very 
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very greatest importance; and there 
was no way in which their lord- 
ships conld raise themselves to sveh 
an advantageous height in public 
opinion, as by a strict attention to 
measures calculated to promote 
the welfare and happiness of the 
community. He hoped the noble 
and learned lord would persevere, 
and not suffer himself to be de- 
coyed by others to put off this 
measure, under any pretence, to 
the close of the session, when it 
might possibly be for the present 
entirely defeated. 

The bills relative to arrests, and 
to the relief of insalvent debtors, 
were then read a first time, and or- 
dered to be printed. They were 
afterwards carried through the two 
houses, and passed. 

House of commons, Feb. 18.—Sir 
S. Romilly gave notice that he 
should on Thursday submit to the 
consideration of the house a propo- 
sition on the subject of capital pu- 
nishments ; also on the subject of 
penitentiary houses. Sir Samuel 
then moved, that an humble ad- 
dress be presented to his royal hizh- 
ness the prince regent, requesting 
that he would be pleased to order 
that there be laid before the house 
an account of the number of pri- 
soners ordered to be transported to 
New South Wales since the last re- 
turn. —Ordered. 

Lord Folkestone gave notice, that 
he should on an early day move 
that there be laid before the house 
the number of informations filed 
ex-officto by the attorney-ceneral 
since the date of the act authoris- 
ing that mode of proceeding. He 
had come down to the house day 
after day, expecting to have seen 
the cn ge in his place, 
intending to have put to him a 
question as to a person who had 
been lately convicted of buying 
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guineas at more than the usa 
rate or value; and to this subject 
also he should take an early Op. 
portunity of calling the attention 
of the honse. 

Feb. 20.—Mr. Yorke said he 
rose for the purpose of moving 
what were usually termed the wear 
and tear estimates for the navy, 
As those estimates were the same 
as last year, he should not enter 
imto any detail. 

Mr. R. Ward and Mr. Whit. 
bread each said a few words ; after 
which the chairman put the ques. 
tion on the several following votes, 
which were respectively agreed to; 
viz. $,345,075/. for the wages of 
seamen and marines.—1,453,0002 
for victualling.—3,675,000/, for 
wear and tear.—659,756/. for ord 
nance for the sea service, 

Lord Palmerstone (secretary at 
war) then moved the following 
sums on account of the army, 
which were severally agreed to; 
viz. — 3,000,000. for the land 
forces. —3,000,000/. for the militia. 

Mr. R. Wharton then moved 
the following sums to pay off ex 
chequer bills issued in the course 
of last year; viz.—10,500,000/ 
— 1,500,000). 8,.500,0007. — and 
107,6504. to pay off annuities 
granted during the same period, 

Feb. 21. ‘The chancellor of the 
exchequer rose for the purpose of 
adverting to a former notice he had 
given respecting the household to 
be provided for his royal highness 
the prince r-gent. It might be re 
collected, that in the course of the 
discussions on the regency bill, he 
had alluded to the course which, tm 
hispmion, would be the most ells 
gible tor the house to pursue in the 
establishment of the regent’s houses 
hold. He had accordingly been 
preparing to submit a plan which, 
by the temporary reduction of the 
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efice of the chamberlain, would 
enable the country to provide and 
maintain such an esti iblishment at 
the low rate of 12 or 15000 
When bis royal highness was pleas- 


ed to signify hts determination of 
con tinuins in the service of the 


crown the ‘pe rsons then carrying on 
the government, he (Mr. Perce val) 
felt that it became his duty to lay 
the pli an of a household betore the 
regent; but upon an audience with 
his royal highness, he learned that 
his royal highness remained fixed 
in a perfect determination of ad- 
hering td his former sent iments 
upon that subject. For the nature 
of those senuments his royal high 
ness was pleased to refer him toa 
learned and honourable friend of 
his opposite (Mr. Adam). By him 
he had been informed, that from 
the moment that he ( Mr. Perceval) 
had first communicated his mten- 
tion respecting the course meant to 
be pursued bie him in regard to the 
household, his royal high ess had 
communicated to that learned gen- 
tleman his derermination not to add 
to the burthens of the people by 
accepting of any addition to his 
public state as regent of the united 
kingdom. He was satisfied that 
neither that house nor the public 
would have telt any tndis position 
in contributing to the expense of 
the due ry oa of the state and 
dignity of the prin ce regent. At 
the same Aen the country would 
not be backward in duly ‘acknow- 
ledgi ing this instance of self-denial 
on the part of the prince § and his 
roy as | high ness could not f ail to find 


taat such a refusal will, in point of 


fact, throw round his character 
and station more real Sp lendour 
thun could he borrowed from any 
pageantry, however brilliant: that 
external magnificence, calculated to 


dazzle the vuly rary aze,and catchthe 
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giddy admiration of the populace, 
the prince did not hesitate to sacri- 
fice to those solid good qualities 
which have long since won, and 
promise to secure to him, the affec- 
tions of the people. Having stated 
these circumstances to the house, it 
was of course scarcely necessary 
for him to add, that it was not now 
his intention to submit to them any 
such plan; and he had now only 
to'call upon the learned gentleman 
to whom he had alluded, to cor- 
roborate such part of the statement 
as his knowledge enabled him to 
Say was accurate, or to correct any 
misstatement into which he might 
have inadvertently fallen. 

Mr. Adam accordingly rose and 
confirmed the statement of the 
right honourable gentleman, which 
he pronounced to be so accurate as 
to relieve him from troubling the 
house with more than his confirma. 
tion of it. He said, that previews 
to the day on which the right ho- 
nourable gentleman moved his mO- 
tion in that house, his royal high- 
ness had delivered into his hands 
copies of the letters from that right 
honourable gentleman tothe prince, 
and of the prince’s answer, accom. 
panied with written instructions to 
him, (Mr. Adam,) requiring him, 
in case anv thine should be said 
relative to the establishment of an 
additional household for the prince, 
to state on behalf of the prince, 
that it was his roy al highness’ Ss 
wish to discharge the duties of a 
temporary regency without addi 
unnecessarily to the burthens of the 
people—and that he must there» 
fore decline the intended establishe 
ment: such he knew to have been 
his royal highness’s determination 
im the question of a temporary re- 
gency. In case, however, of such 
circumstances oceurring as might 
lead to a permanent regency, he 
conceived 
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conceived that the question would 
then be open anew to the conside- 
ration of his royal highness. 

The chancellor of. the exchequer, 
pursuant to notice, moved for the 
appointment of a secret committee 
to inquire into the circumstances 
which led to the detention of 
Colville, now a prisoner in the 
house of correction, Coldbath-fields. 
The motion was agreed to, and the 
secret committee formed thus :— 
Mr. Robert Dundas, sir Francis 
Burdett, Mr. Charles Long, Mr. 
Williams Wynne, Mr. Wilberforce, 
Mr. Leicester, sir Arthur Pigott, 
lord Folkestone, Mr. Bulmer, Mr. 
Georye Ellis, and Mr, Lambe. 

Mr. Creevey rose, pursuant to 
notice, to move for papers relative 
to transactions, both civil and mili- 
tary, in the East indies. He had 
last year moved for several docu- 
ments respecting some extraor- 
dinary trials in the courts of law 
at Madras, inthe years 1808-9, to 
which no return had been made. 
He now proposed to revive his for- 
mer motions, and also to call tor 
new documents. It was necessary 
especially that the military concerns 
to which he alluded should bé di- 
stinctly elucidated, that it m<ht 
be clearly seen where, if any where, 
blame ought to rest. In the first 
place, any one might see that the 
suspension of major Bowles, on ac- 
count of his obedience to the com- 
mands of his superior oificers, was 
the immediate cause of the agita- 
tion which prevails in the Madras 
army. This case had recently beea 
considered by the Indian govern- 
ment here ; and the consequence of 
the inquiry was, that major Bowles 
was restored. Such being the re- 
sult of the inquiry, the obvious in- 
ference was, that the conduct of 
sir G. Barlow could not have been 
regarded as in every instance cor- 
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rect. The next prominent featite 
in these transactions was, that by 
an order of sir George Barlowof 
the Ist of May, certain officers had 
been suspended upon an er- 

inquiry. ‘Lhey, too, had appealed 
to the directors. He would abs 
tain from calling for any docu 
ment on this point for the present, 
reserving to himself he liberty of 
proceeding hereafter according to 
circumstances. ‘Lhe only other 
subject connected with the military 
transactions to which he would 
that night call the attention of the 
house, was the trial of several of. 
ficers by courts-martial. fier the 
suppression of this unfortumte re. 
bellion, the government of Madras 
selected for trial by court-martial 
colonels Bell, Storey, and Duncan 
—and as the opinions of the courts. 
martial were so much at variance 
with those ef the government, it 
Was proper that the horse hould 
have documents to enable it to de 
cide upon that quesiion. ‘Thus 
much relative to the military * 


} 


dctions inthe presidency of M: 
With regard to the other cas 
tain trials at law, which took pi 


at Madras in 1SO8-9, he must 
again sav, that they were of a most 
extraordinary nature, and ought 
not to be passed over without m- 
quiry and explanaiion. He had 
before moyed tor documents on thts 
subject; but as it was one of great 
importance, he would shorily siate 
the outlines of the case as they had 
come to his knowledge. It was 
well known that a certain sum (five 
millions) had been set aside by the 
East India company to answer the 
just and legal claims upon the na- 
bob of Arcot. Ciaims to the ae 
mount of thirty millions were pre- 
ferred upon this five millions, and 
suspicions were naturally enter- 
tained that vast numbers of them 
were 
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were false. Commissioners were 
spnointed to examine and ascertain 
the real and bond fide debts. A 
eortain number of gentlemen at 

Madras, intereste d in this busmess, 
bein; r bora fk ide cree s, and acting 
in bel Dn lt ‘of bor vd fide ¢ cred itors, in- 

hitut eda prosec ution ay unst a nNa- 
tive of the name of Reddy Row, 
for forging one bond, and for a 
con niracy with re spect to another 
cash transaction, involving the foul- 
est perjury. Reddy Row was con- 
victed by juries of Hag caren 
upon all the c harges. But the ex- 
traordinary part of the transaction 
was, that sir George Barlow iden- 
elf with Reddy Rew, and 
directed notice to be given Mr. 
Maitland, a justice of the peace, to 
Mr. Roebuck, an officer hich inthe 
government service, and several 
others, individuals of the first re- 
prosec ut ig in behalf 
of the é a h cle creditors, thatif the y 
presumed to interfere the yw vuld 
subject themselves to the serious 
displeasure of the government. 
Authority was besides’ civen to the 
advocate-or ner al, Mr. Anstruther, 
to defend this Reddy Row, and an 
order was made to defray his ex- 
penses 1rorm the junds d stined for 


tified hims 


enect tbiltry, 


fie paymeat ot the real creditors. 
‘The first thine done by str G. Bar- 
l w, Inexecution of his threat, was 
toremove Mr. Re (who had 
heen thirt ' Vesix years 1] 1 the ss ‘rvice 


OT the co! npany ) from Madras and 
 connexions, without stating any 
grounds for this proceedin gythough 


eammestly applied t for that pur- 
pose, lle wa ; removed at the risk 
of his lifet a dictiunce of 500 mile: Sy 
to a most onwholesome st ‘tuation, 
with less than half his former emo- 
lum nt, und in a few weeks after 

ir, Moebtick in fact died. The 
Magistrate who committed Redd y 
Row $ ( cImegve t fac m hii: of- 
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fice: a third was sent to England 
against law ; and from each of the 
juries who convicted Reddy Row, 
some were selected and sent toa 
distance of hundreds of miles,. with 
far inferior situations to those the 

held before, and the duties of which 
they were incompetent to discharge. 
Sir ——— Strange, the judge at 
Madras, seconded the efforts of the 
governor. He gave it as his opi- 
nion, that the commissioners might 
still pay the bond, though found to 
be a forgery, and sent to this coun- 
try a recommendation of pardon 
for wr ly Row. ‘The pardon was 
cranted ; but in its voyage out to 
India, ple matter had come out, 
conclusive as to the character and 
objects of this gentleman, who at 
last thought proper to relieve the 
airxiety of his friends by administer- 
mg to himself a dose of poison. 
If the facts bore him out in this 
statement, he would ask if ever 
there was a stronger case before 
the house? It was needless for him 
at this time to mention what further 
proceedings might be requisite ; 
but he would now sav, that if these 
facts bore him out, he would move 
for the recall of sir George Barlow, 
as necessary to clear the character 
of the nation. He concluded by 
moving for several papers relative 
to these transactions, to the produc. 
tion of which he understood there 
vas no objection. 

Mr. Charles Grant never heard a 
more aggravated statement of any 
case than that now laid before the 
house. When the papers were 
produced, it would appear how 
very much the circumstances had 
been distorted. Hewouldina few 
words state his view of it. It was 
well known, that for 30 or 40 years 
back the Arcot debts had been a 
source of corruption. When the 
company took the territory into its 
hands, 
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hands, it was thought but justice to 
ascertain what claims there were 
upon it; and a commission Was ap- 
pointed; a branch of which sat 
here, anal another at Madras. De- 
fore the arrival of sir G. Barlow 
at Madras, a ev manufacture of 
urged bonds h. id been carried on, 
and ihe bonds were publicly sold. 
The law officers of the commission 
were directed to make inquiries, 
with a view to check thisevil; and 
on a case of ti orgery, by one Conp: l- 
sah Br. thmince, a native, notorious 
for his want of character, a prose- 
cution was determined upon; and 
an application made to the govern- 
ment, after the arrival of sir George 
Barlow, tor the assistance of its law 
officers to carry on the prosecution. 
This. was granted; upon which, 
Brahmince turned round, and com. 
menced a prosecution against Red. 

dy Row, who had been thirty years 
a servant of the company, ‘and of 
whose assistance the commissioners 
had availed themselves. -Mr. Mait- 
land, himself a creditor, took the 
evidence against Reddy Row, and 
refused to take it in the other case, 

—Under these circumstances, the 
government, thinking the prosecu- 
tion against Redd) Row to have 

originated in malicious or interested 
mouves, ordered him to be sup- 
ported. ‘The whole settlement was 
divided into parties respecting this 
business; and by one of them the 
conduct of the government would 
of course be represented in its very 

worst light. Mr ~ Roebuck had 
been removed not only for this in- 
terference, but for his tactious cone 
duct in othe: respects, Lhe place 
to which he was removed was on 
the sea-coast, and very healthy ; 
but ! he was an old man, above cIXty, 
and in bad health before his re- 
moval, which accounted for his 
death, without asciibing any thing 
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to the effects of a noxious climate, 
Maitland had beenremoved, hecaug 
unworthy of office, as would ap 
from the papers when laid before the 
house. The government had go 
object but to support the cause 
justice against faction. With re 
gard to courts of law, the directory 
had taken no notice ot any thing, 
except the conduct of ils own sen 
vants. As to the death of Reddy 
Row, from whatever cause it arose, 
it was ent ‘rely unconnected with 
the case of the bonds. The com 
risstoners had reason not to be se 
tisned with him, and dismussed 
him, inthe exercise of their disere. 
tion. He only requested that the 
house would suspend its judgement 
till the papers were produced. As 
to the military transactions, if the 
last session had been longer, all the 
documents on that subject would 
have been then produced. ‘They 
would soon, however, be brought 
forward, and, he hoped, const 
dered with a degree of attention 
suited to their importance. On 
a subject where so many indive 
duals and interests were concerne 
ed, there would be a great deal 
of prejudice. But the Indian go 
vernment wanted nothing Pie to 
have the whole investigated ; and 
the more gentlemen c msidered the 
documents, the more reason they 
would see to distrust a great nume 
ber of stories that were circulated 
by individuals, He had no perso onal 
connexion with sir George Barlow. 
He had only corresponded with 
him as an otlicer ot the goveriie 
ment; but he viewed the great 
lines of his conduct as entitled to 
the highest ap probati m, Althougs 
im a situation of such difficulty, 
sorne of the minor steps might have 
been tuult Ys yet he had no doubt 
but str George Barlow had donea 


great service to the public—a sete 
vice 
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vice which even men of consider- 
able merit could not have rendered, 
It was a Mistake to suppose that 
this business had originated with 
the suspension of maj. Bowles. The 
origin of it was much more remote 5 
but the whole would be betore the 
house, and he trusted gentlemen 
would takethe trouble to exanune it 
thoroughly. ‘They would find it 
well worth their labour, and in the 
mean time he only requested a sus- 
pension of their opinion, 

Several other gentiemen spoke; 
after which the several motions 
were put and carried. 

Sir Samuel Romilly stated, that 
from the indisposition of the secre- 
tary of state tor the home depart- 
went, it was his intention to post- 
pone, for a short time, that part of 
his intended measure of improve- 
ment in the criminal code which 
related to transportation. He wish- 
ed then to know whether any trans- 
portation of convicts, particularly 
of temale convicts, was intended ? 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
answered, that a vessel with con- 
victs had either sailed, or was cx- 
pected daily to sail. 

Sir Samuel Romilly, under the 
impression that every man was 
bound to use the means in his 
power to ameliorate the condition 
and increase the happiness of so- 
ciety, declared his determination to 
persevere in his object for the im- 
provement of our criminal code. 
He concluded with moving for 
leave to bring in a bill for repeal- 
ing so much of an act of king Wil- 
liam as rendered < ste aling ina 
dwelling-house, shop Ol warchouse, 
to the value ot five shillings, telony 
Without benefit of ¢lergy.’ He also 
submitted a motion ior leave to 
bring in two bills; the first to repeal 
so much of an act of Aune as took 
the benetit of clergy from the of- 
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fence of stealing to the amount of 
forty shillings in a dwelling-house ; 
and the second to repeal the act of 
24th Geo. Il. for making theft to 
the same amount on any navigable 
canal, capital.—Adjourned. 
House of lords, Feb. 22.—= 
The earl ot Lauderdale, with re- 
ference to the late conquest in the 
E.ust Indies, which he considered 
of great importance, observed that 
it appeared by the letter of general 
Abercrombie, that Mr. Farquhar, 
a servant of the company, -had 
been appointed governor of the Isle 
of France; and it evidently appear- 
ed, from what was stated by that 
gencral in his dispatch, that he ua- 
willingly acceded to this appoint- 
ment. He wished, therefore, to 
know whether the Isle of France 
was to be considered as the king’s 
or company’s colony: the difference 
in the conduct and management of 
the king’s and company's colonies 
was so strongly against the latter, 
that if he did not receive a satisfac- 
tory answer on this point, he must 
bring the subject before the house. 
The earl of Liverpool said that 
he had no difficulty im stating that 
a decision had been taken upon this 
point, and that it was determined 
that the islands of Mauritius and 
Bourbon should both become the 
king’s colonies, the governor to act 
under commissions trom the prince 
regent; and that those islands 
would be as much under the con- 
trol and discretion of the crown as 
any other of his majesty’s colonies 
in the West Indies or elsewhere. 
The marquis of Lansdowne rose, 
and called the attention of their 
lordships to the contents of the two 
letters of Mr. secretary W. W. Pole, 
and Mr, Edward Hay, sane to 
the committee of the Irish catholics. 
After a very able speech, his lord- 
ship moved for the production of 
copies 
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copies of all such dispatches as re- 
lated to this subiect trom and to 
the lord liewrenant of Ireland. The 
motion was opposed by ministers, 
and negatived, 

The same question was, on the 
same evening, ~ discussed much 


more at length in the house of 


commons, It was introduced by 
Mr. Ward, who said he rose to 
move for such papers as mighthave 
a tendency to throw licht on a late 
measure adopted in Ireland. Had 
the production of these papers been 
conceded, he should have felt it his 
duty to have abstained from in any- 
wise entermg upon the question; 
bait as this was not the case, he con- 
ceived it to Say a iow 
words to induce the house to ac- 
cede to his motion. ‘The house must 
be aware of the nature of the con- 
vention act. Of this act, the-dest 
justification that can be offered 1S, 
that wt had its ortein-in bad 


Heeessiry 


times . 
itt m4 


and nothme but actual necessity 

. , . . ° 
can, m anv aceoree, pusulv its en- 
forcement; for it is calculated to 


eceasion anxie'v and trritation on 


every occasion, when attempted to 
be put inftoree. [rt 3 ‘uumbent, 
theretore, on his n ministers 
to li) Ie ‘ t t ‘ ‘ ) the 
tis? " 1 Of . ii Was 
nor cist ed tr | ‘ { t 
hare of coohacn 1 
strat i ol tai ‘ bid b ~ 
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westv's Col Ci , ana ney aS CiSe 
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nalties against persons who, how. 
ever much their conduct might be 
wrong in one particular instanee, 
had shown no general intention of 
violating the laws. They even say 
that it is their duty, as well as their 
inclination and decided decermina. 
tion, not to violate the spirit nor 
even the letter of the law. Ig 
whatever way they may have vie 
lated the letter of the law, there is 
here an evident wish not to violate 
the spirit of it. His majesty’s me 
nisters may, indeed, possess infor 
mation of a different nature. ‘They 
may know that this declaration ts 
nothing more than a pretext; 


that under this seem 


and 
haw 


ne revard for 


the laws, measures of a dangerous 
nature are in contempiati But 
the house has no mformation of any 


such designs, and remains in pro 
found i“norance on the s bject. 
From this measure it appears that 
Ireland ts in a most pertions state; 
but it is impossible for a moment 
ro conceive that the cause of this 
neasure does not lie deeper than 
the letter of the secretary to theca 
tholic committee; for this letter is 
far back as the Ist day of 
the circular letter a 
the secrt rary to t] e lord heutenant 
is dated the 12h of this month 3 80 
that it appears there were six entire 
His 
maiestv’s ministers oucht tobe able 
. ood case ; they 
to show what 
powerful motive could induce them 
‘main quiet for six wee! an 
, e to break out inte 
the adoption of this unaccount 
But he wished 


ition of the house 


‘ve? 


. P , 
January, and 


weeks between the two acts. 


> , ese 
‘ ‘& «iii ee Olle 


ire. 
t atte 

lar ci  :—He 
toa particular circumstance :--— 
had to ask, At what time this lettet 


4 cool ? 
of the Irish secretary came fort): 


Cail Lil 


This papet was issued at a time 
. . 1 
when the accounts of the insta: 
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possible. It was not me ely de- 
sirable that parochi:u communica. 
tion should pe Kept Opn pe—' =f was 
merely desirable that 
should be 
open—but it was desirable that the 


every Oppo! tu- 


aaVJt 
communication 


county 


house should have 
. . , | 

/ nity of kuowme the gencral sense 

of the catholic body, it was there- 


fore highly desirable that a bad 


’ q 
; luw—a liw generated m splecn— 
C for that was tts best justification, 
| though sometimes it might be pre- 
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at circumstances made it 


sorted to—should 


tended t 
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judgement, such popular meetings 
sO conducted, were not the Cale 
of just alarm. | It was well tha 
opportunities should exist for the 
mind of the people to evaporate, 
The aspirations of active geniys 
should not be subjected to eternal 
control, ner the high mettle of th 
Irish youth condemned to waste it 
self in indolence and tavern enjoys 
ments. Much did he see of pablic 
spirit in the catholics of Lreland; 
much indeed of vehemence, ° but 
of a vehemence that threatened no 
evil consequences. The fire should 
»¢ kept in its proper orb, andi 
uld emit a salutary light and 
heat, without bursting into confle 
gration. Certainly nothing had 
been stated to justify the retrospec. 
tive operation of the convention 
act; and if ministers were cetete 
mined to persevere in their mmpo 
litic system, he held it to be the 
duty of the house to interpose if 
tavour of the people, and assert the 
the lrish subject to com 
plain of grievances. it remawmed 
ministers to show, that to de- 
the catholic committee was 
necessary prevent a national 
convention in that country. Lt was 
he undoubted privilege of the sub- 
ject to be sometimes clamorous and 
wient i the maintenance of bis 
rights: he would not say it was his 
right to be foolish also; but he was 
» that to suppress any mischiet 
conld be apprehended on that 
core, the worst plan was that of 
tharsh exercise of the power and 
lithority of eovernment. Occa: 
ub ebullitions of warm feelings 
not call tor its chastising arm; 
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jartt, the calentures, if he might 
t e word, Or a ioiy mind, 
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harmless when gently treated. He 


‘ oO , 
beheved, however, that Mr. Pole’s 


letter 
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letter might admit of something 


tii 
jike an hy pi thetical form as to the 


existence of a tumultuous disposi- 
tion, and he trusted, therefore, that 
ministers would in: tantly adopt and 
sanction the construction. © You 
have,” said Mr. Grattan, * disqui \- 
lified a large portion cf your ft ellow- 
subjects, Who pay your taxes 1 Sup- 
po riot your BoOV ernment. At al pe- 
yiod peculiarly unfortunate, for 
needle ssly i11C1 easing r youl dithcul- 
tie’, you stig: na ze a great part of 
your po} a who have feaght 
and bled with you in detence of 
the liberties and constitetion of the 
W hile you pursue this 
system, depend on it heceng. 
will not cease mn Ireland ! that d:in- 
gers and commeouons ill conimue 


country. 


to attend your erring policy. You 
have degr ied th 1e ‘catholic below 
the level of the community, and 
with the buoyancy of nature he 
will rise to assert that claim to 
eC jual he feels is not 
less founded on reason than on jus- 
tice.’ Above all, he recomme nded 
moderation und torbearance to the 
government; the cause of emanci- 
pation must ultimately triumph, 
ind those who had accompanied 
Britons to military glory, would 


é 


soherh 
pred >» Warilal 


s | 


one day vote and le; gishate in their 
society. t he honourable member 
concluded a very eloquen 
by doin v justice to the HE 
ton of th e lord heuten:ant. 

Mr. Parnell and sir Jobn Newe 
port spoke on the same side; re- 
neral Loftus and sir Henry Mont- 
_omery jastilied the conduct of 
vovernment. 

The chancellor of the exche quer 
contended, that there was no thing 
on the part of government which 
justified the ch: urges S phe n oroug xht 
¢cvainst them b y the two gentle men 
On she other ne The isi sh go- 
vernmment had adhered to the law, 
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and felt the necessitv of its exercise 
when the violation of thet law wus 
Iyh ely to be atten ce d with tne most 
With respect 
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the CO) luet ot the lr ) voverne 
Menlo in puliine mto efiect the eon- 
vention law, he begeed to say, that 


arty sel . } sent > } rye _ , a 
whether the intended mee my of de- 
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legates was catholic or prote one 
the Irish eovernment woud: 
telt ix to be its duty to have pursues r 
mn e same course. [t was no new or 
nn; nna ulrse that they assumed. 
The > proceeding against which their 
Virrtlance was directed, was an of- 
fence agatnst laws and sur ly he 
micht assume, that the me 
blishment of legal proceedines a- 


. ve tu- 
~~ . } . . 
vainst the violators of the lav was 


10 ground of parhamentary maniry. 


‘ 


%- ew A 


*) " 
' 


Che house had only 
letter of the catholic secretary, and it 
WwW asimp ossible more {ul y loconceive 
or to describe the dutics and effeets 
ofa representative body. And he 
would ask, whether a body of 358 
persons, under the eye of govern. 
ment, thus collected,assuming such 
a character as they had |. ely done, 
were not alone an object of vigie 
lance, but ought to be met by the 
law which their proceedings went 
to violate? It was tar different from 
the incetingsof 17938 or 1796; it went 
toe tablish i] 1 Irel: n i ade liberative 
representative be ry There remains 
ed only to ol veahneghYeee t} 


, 


io refer to the 


i 
| 
') 
j 


that there was 
no impediment by the decision of 
the covernment given tothe right ¢ f 
petitioning.—On the contrary, by 
keeping that right within its due 
bounds, that security was strength- 
ened which mig!it be endangered 
by transgression, ‘The prayer of 
the catholics would now come bes 
fore the house with the same cha- 
racter, authority, and importance 
as had cormerly done. 
{y, Whitbread made a vi ery able 


H2 reply 
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reply. Mr. Fuller vindicated the fensible. The house ¢ |= A wes 
mesesures ot government, which 1S, Noes 80- ast th 
Mr. Hutchinson and Mr. Ponson- production ot | rS, 


by maintained to be wholly inde- 
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mercial Credit Debate on Lord Holland's Moiton on Ex Officio Informe 
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bope’s Motion on Reigious Liberiy—Debate on the Assistance to be afforded 
to Portugal— Sir Samuel Romilly on the Spilsby Pocr-Bill—Jr. Marti 
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| te b. °6.—Mr. Whitbread rose best calculated to decide with im 

| he following ef- partiality—such historian will be 
fect: Mr. speaker, in pursuance of forced to acknowledge that, not 
the notice which I have previously withstanding any unjust impu 


4 

{ iven, l rise tO suodmit a motion to tation, no | eople ever C\ Uy, 10% 
} ! . -{ le - ; ’ ' 

t » Involy in ats result a series of years, q more | al 
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‘t not a duty most tmpe-.- 
sce § hic | 
ri ror thirs nouse 
f to the investigation, 
’ 7 "Vv CY¥ ] ‘ 
mes Live Nn 
. ee \] 51 
il Puy uCcws Ved ° 
} ; , 
i i est play has 1} i 
ied on, and the person of 
1} er - . 
» AS Weil Lie Lt iment 
ects, criminatly abused, 
lec l ha ne 
to a } Ish tae scvnemes 


‘ 
. . “er 
POT Hs nwntsterss: lt [ s all 


gag 
iat such deluston has been 


d, and that netther to the 


Ts , try +) _ nme ry] » hea ] rp 
} ,7a sicidD Live A 
) . . ' . —_— 
faur play extended,—in such 
mstame it is impossible but 
tthe 1 ynation of the country 
1 | eT = Ane f ott 
ll be roused, and that it, with 
i) j A) is 
, will | y call for a full in- 
. ‘ ‘ ] } 
ss’ ] A fac , Wi) Ci) the 
e U eeme to my pl illite 
- ‘ 
I I ) hail ure MN lat CONne 
9 i as 
] + . ) 
le Ti Tl ud Cy) bil» DD rrectiy 
ae } 
sand to establish. In the 
1” oa - 
i yy the peri rd wnen his 
on , , 
v irst afHicted with that 
' ] } Rc. 8s te 
LV tO Wh! h Nas since veen 
; .? ] }, sake 
ALCU 4 Ll» the pu eae 
J for a lone time 
<> 
| iy 1 ry? 4 i ‘oor ; To. 
, lle Liner aec- 
’ +1 j 
» their fears of the 
] ) i] in. tha 
‘ ¥ 5 mm \ 1 4 
vu | ( l t » tl VIS{t- 
i i ack v 
’ > ‘ > . ] 
f t! t: d even when 
yo : 
UY its ( nhden ii SCre 
, bi } Sa 
’ ‘ ‘ 4 uid i t vive 
> >»! > > ] ‘ 
( i ( | of th *- CA. TAOre 
- , 1 } } . 
‘ L 1 with which =“ 
hwas visited. But after it 
ry) 7 : _— on sola 
» proved in this house, and parlia- 


BL bdeht 


i proceeded to take the due 


+ 


1 ~~ ae : a 
ii ) DrOoOviIgde 10! the 1iCde 

KIty, Lie Moment if was annopin- 

1» } ee E } ’ 

“u lO ft wo houses of tne it IS- 
5 | , : 
by an p » (lord 

»} es , 
) t 1 NOK tine same 
, } | ‘ . 
Wh i} a\ io | Ikidon 
' ‘ 
, ) ’ ’ , 
PELOYN GQ irom his malady iS 
©) ‘ ; 1 } 
' to resume 


hs, the mterval required 
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itely 


_ ° ¥ 
by ministers was immed aCce@ 


. ' 
quiesced in, by the unanimous ase 


pert f , . °? > . ° 
4 i ature, and Raat Liye 


le country. 


W “a rath, et . a “ ) 
Vinatever heat or dissension the 
discussions of the question for sup- 
slyine the rr ul i ipacily I ght 
pryime i} Li Calpe Ly nips 
1, nee i sl } sodauemm <ctten Ow 
Nave prod 4 Lis VW i ¢ bAhdbddi LCi) 
leecimnt id cae _ 

CISSTO LA OY tne tidin »> OL Gi TUe 
covery and restoration. In parlia- 


*) ry ha . a > 
ment and inthe country the satis- 
faction was sincere 


tana, 


there @mirstened 
was felt im 
years had th 


cauntry learned from t tutement 


every fi Alle 


s ' 
NCe CLADSe? 


or the pry cians in at hance O] 
ha | ] ; 
Tire KIDDO, tilat DIS Malt Vy W > Ine 
- } | ] >] ] ’ : 
GIs} Ud. Had ti peo] } en 


acquainted with 
disease with which the kin 4 
bet re allect d, 
possible to di 


fumstances orhis situation trom the 


ever, l) WwW I 


; , : 
his nayesty’s comp 
 ] 4 ; 


1S, ho V 


—! 
~ 

~~ 

_ ~ 
—s 

— 

~ 


a> ane } T mnencnen " 

mentai Ui alee IY lle . © j ; 
40], I. en a Sa 
81th ot February 1801, when his 


majesty was inca 


‘ lee 
Tre! ” ill Ul emeni , COCaly C5 
A . 7 } ] , , 
Rika ALda 4 ait + th ils } \ » now ; 
, 
} , 1 | 
the lord chancellor « king 
} 
do n, come Gaown to parinment, 
7 ‘ seve = (f rey nict ? r? 1 | 
hia Ab; j ft] Ly > Lilit, ul iC] 
: : J 
, + ] 
th Prec .& Wd tin TOY 1 nmand, 
aes ‘ i 7 Ee. 4 ‘ , 
give the assent of t king to a ie. 
> ‘ 


gislative measure. At that period 

also, it will be remembered, a very 
Leahy] ee wes 

remarKkadic polis al tran 


place—Mr. Pitt, afte 
ne 


took 


directed the affairs of this empire, 
- 7 
as muinister, for near! nteen 


years, irom circumstances now une 


TV 4 " , ‘ vY nr ; ‘ ’ friam 
TCce ity wUt BLA Th yid, TCL TI ( Ai LO 


his own honour to re Gr 11S seals 


King; and Was suce 


of office to the 
+. sata 

ceeded by a noble viscount {ode 
H 3 


mouth), 
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mouth), who was then placed in 
that chair which you, Mr. Speaker, 


9 
now worthily fll. At what time 
pre tue ly Nir. Addinet 1 atter his 
seco: d ¢ tion, m cono,equence ¢ 
‘ . é; . ke 
his acceptance of! ince, ft xX fi1S 
pl ice, f cannot precisely tute, 
' af . Ba cA } 
lowever, on the Iith of March 


we kn V\ t! it his mapestv’s phivsi- 


crans ceased tO issut bulls mis Of 


his health; and from the examina- 
tion of the same phy sictans in the 
month of December 1810, we are 
informed that the bulletins were 
stopped in order that the public 
should think that his majesty was 
fully recovered. It is now, how- 
ever, known, from the same un. 
questionable source, toat, stpse- 
quent to the period when these 
bulletins were stopped, a very scri- 
ous relapse in Its majesty’s malady 
had occurred ; and that, a ring 
this period of the reyal incapacity, 
the e: ecutive aut! Oorityvy or tne crown 
was carricd on in the me man- 


ner, and’‘under the same sanctions, 
Pinca ; so 

as if the king were in the tuil en- 

royment of those faculties which 


, <giher 
imseparably connected with rhe full 


ind ™m yk CACTE ( ; ¢ 
functions. Fort! he | 
ol beb Uary «ay ‘ i 
Was VCTy Li in ced, vet 


oh LTQA l ral Pian i ri ’ . 
> 
t ho } ha Tri¢ ’ sit 4 Weis 
t Cl ithe oc ] } ad c. 
} a } ’ 
‘ I ‘ , ‘ i { l}'« 
, 
' 7) 
a) ii t 4 rt I 
> >! } + ; 
‘ ’ \ romeo 
| ’ 
, ‘ ? 
. >t I i j ‘ 
. : «? 
{ i a ut i] 
fri 
TT ci Ct \ - 
4 I ! 
. ; 
’ *’ ’ ‘ 
‘ ‘ c ( re 
| ? ; = 
, 
ta ron e 
} . . 
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vi 04 : 





Castlereagh, the present lord of t 
8 


rain declared to be indisposed, jy 
wil be found from the report of 
the examination of the physicians 
before the lords,—a report t which 
it is my preliminary object to have 
laid on the table « ? his house, and 
to deny which can only be for the 
purpose of retusing all in 1GUITY == 
that one of these physicians has mn 
clared upon oath, that the period 
of the ge a lasted from 
the 12th of March L804 to the 
22d of : A psi of the same vear, on 
which day his majesty ap peared i in 
council, It is extraordinary that 
the physicians should have ceased 
to issue bulletins of his majesty’s 
tate on the 24th of March, although 
one of these physicians, Dr. He 
berden, has positively declared that 
the illness continued unabated until 
after a lew days of the 23d of Apni 
following. With respect to the 
transactions attending his majesty’s 
incapacity in the year ]SOl—as two 
of the persons then hi igh in his ma 
tv ’s councils are now lost to the 
country 3; and as, trom the peculiar 
situation of others, there can now 
exist little alarm in the nation of a 
recvrrence by the saine persons to 
simar proceedings, it is not my 
Intention to extend the present ime 
t ective considera. 
of the events of thar period. 
Bat asin the act which, under re- 
ctions, we have lately passed to 
supply the deficiency in the royal 


auUlbority among the advisers of 


, 
the queen in the care at the person 
ot the king, and to facilitate his ree 
sumption a the royal authority, 
the name of the person is inserted 
\ » was lord chancell r of this 
lom in the years 1801 and 


he periods of his 
Hite S. Ss lormer derangem iis 

cre are now living membefs of 
the other and that horse of parlia- 


ment, viscount Sidmouth, se 


; fou 
aumiraily 
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miralty (Mr. Y orke) » an | others 
S sat in the king’s cabinet in the 


nee 1so4#; 1 si hould think that, ei- 
ther for th e object of prec aution, 

ad with the | h jOpe of cy UTiple, Cis 
hi ise will put me m a situation of 


what ] une lertake t 0 sube 


proving 
erantiate, while it will give to those 
>eeeal teak &*' ; ‘ 
whose conduct I have rmpeached 
the o} pport tunity of cisproving thie 
charges I shall make. Whether 
any imputation \ il! ultimate ly ute 
tach re, viscount Stdmouth, lord 
ane” Mr. Yorke, or lord 
St. Vincent, “— were of the cabi- 
net of that perio d, J pre etend not to 
res) uestior os) 
anticipate. ‘That question will 
best established by fair MIUuirs 
’ 
and | therctore calt pon them, 
by the duty they owe their own 
characters, to StLp yp rt me 


~ 
— 
w= 
— 


: ) «! ® } 
present proposuon, Brit that blame 
} “po a aan 
mmy ord h4O0ON, WRI ON 


Tests Ups 
him most particularly, is what I 


| ; , ‘ 
broad], ASSUTLE 5 that W aif, Mg 6UL2daS 
house will allow me the means, 
ly } psf) ] 
lw il un Cl i ve tl) mo -% 
, " - ‘ A P 
Waen he was Coancellor, aA BTEAL 


lees } — - 
political event occurred— In 1SO4, 
ibout the period OF nis Muayesty's 


bil} CSS. anot ] - | ric if P Lttacat il tilS- 
action took place. On the latter 
eoreat nol ] 
Pa) i 


OCC sion, two As 


" € 
. 
~ 
' 


? ? ° 


ties as ever contested on this «rena 
the SLE: § ana 
having divided within htty of his 
then the 
fashion to retain office even under 
the Mressure of repe.ale 1 deleats— 
Mr. A idington resioned, It had 
hope of the country, 


COuWesced ; inst 


majontyv—tor it was not 


en be Cli t! f 
ind it hus peen av wed to be the 
wish of Mr. Pitt, Coat atter the heat 
of nine years’ poliveal contest, an 
administration should be formed 
comprising the two great ohitical 
leaders mn this house At tne pee 

d when a negotiation for ihat 
Purpose was gomg on, Jord Eldon 
Was the only minister who had ac- 
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cess to the king. Whether it was 
he who gave the advice which 
rendered that atienipt abortive, 
there is no Opportunny ot deciding. 
Whatever was the nature of the 
communications which at that ime 
he had with the King, as there were 
no witnesses, will, mos: probably, 
ever remam unknown. It is now 
unquestionably established, that his 
Mmiayesty Was incompetent to the 
discharge of the royal functions, 
trom February, 12, 1804, to April 
9Sd t “ rv Ms Yet, on the 5th and 
Gth ot March he found lord Eldon 
taking his mnajesty’s commands on 


a prop iad measure tor the aliena- 


tion of certain crown lands; and 
on the Oth venturme tocome down 
to parliament with a commission 
purportnyg to be signed yy the king, 
at a time when, by the acknow- 
siciins, his ma- 


ledvem ii of his ph 


jesty was labourmg under meatal 


infirmity. At that period the noble 
and learned lord was questioned, 
iit his place in parliament, as to the 
competence of the sovereign. In 
ohne of those appeals which are so 
characteristic of his eloquence, he 
vowed to Heaven that he would 
sooner burn the hand trom his body 
than de an act so unconstitutional, 
if the monarch was incompetent 3 
at the same time avowllg that he 
acted hn the | veri of his own re. 
sponsibility Th: it responsibility I 
call upon Tie house this day to put 
to issue. I call upon this house 
to Inquire it these transactions did 
not take place when his majesty 
was of unsound mind, wholly in- 
capable of exercising the royal tunc- 
tion; when his judvement, to use 
the jwirase of his Pp hys clans, Was in 
eclipse, Butthisis not ail; for I find 
that onthe 26th of the same montha 
message Was brought dewn, signed 
by the king, at the very time he 
was proved to be labouring under 

li + meta 
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appointed to search the journals of 


the lords for the report olf 


tne CXe 


aminution in December last, of the 


' ? 
pry cians in attend.ince on ni 


Mma- 


. ’ " < " . 
jesty, and that the same be laid be- 
» < -) 

tore the house. 
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find, that the evidence on the lorde 
journals would not bear him out jq 
all his statements; for he himself 
could contradict some of his fers 
He knew perfectly weil, for in 
stunce, that the honourable ventle. 
man was mistaken in the assertion, 
that lord Eldon was the only mink 
er that visited the hing between 
the 12th of February and 23d af 
April, or even the 224 of March 
for lord Sidmouth lad seen himog 
the 19th of March. Lord Sid 


Mou hy, then chancellor of the ex 
cheaue r, h id atteuded } 1S mMufjesty 
on the 19th of March with otheul 
papers to be siened by the KING, 
and thoueht his majesty fully com. 
. 
petent to transact busmessy as the 
p! 1s had stated. The next 
ic stneconimi T)} fo pri ing 
bills i) the ra « I ° 1 Wi ich 
day LD} ti VCTrucl g vet i evi 
dence alio reth ry bad d clared that 


his majesty was most fully compe 
’ ; s a 

tent. On the Y6th ot March ames 

ive had been brought to the house 


respecting the Irish mulitia, the 


‘ . . ‘ . . , , } } 

. 44 ti Veer eee ‘ d hs tr "ee 

} i 14 iis I Vitis GCCiAre THAat ae 

‘ ‘ 
. . * @ 4° 
© tat ler . ’ , tine 

aS | ectly Cay Ais | 5 ‘ ng 

‘ P J 


. . ‘.% s | 
mmunication with his” parita: 


? nt. rer a recapitulal » Ub 
] yy 1! conciu S rved, 
that toe principle of ron 
>? exten CO] if i y the 

} ] j i} ic seties \ } 7 
fectiv monstrous on i [i 
i 1 ° t} Sw nN argues 

n sia great n > OVE 
‘ ! ’ . > } 
i by the consideration, Uial 

his maiesty’s was a case not of ine 
sinity, but of derangement, as had 
app ared in the evidence. His 
} rd shy fart! Cl 4 hs r\ Ie th oe the 
i] “tl d ; fect recovery ci W cA 
the hon-urable gentleman spexes 
' is O2e & ) the Cpt stion. Liow 
could any body look for a complete 


recovery in every respect, b vaily 
ius mental, when the usual 
efiects 
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effects of such a m: th; udy were con- 
It was, in truth, mpos- 


sidered ? 
the hurries ol whieh the 


*1,) shat 
" e if 


> ua tive 

p) \ sic ANS SP oke, shouid not at 
times take pla ice under such etr- 
cumst. MCES. “et His miuye “mt ch t 


’ re ty } t t | 
omar nor vithst inde 


be full “' co 
ng, as had been abundantly made 
out mevicence, toe XETCISE th eroy al 
functions. He again claimed tor 
himself a full share of responsibi- 
lity; and said, they could not 
uch a hair of the heads of lords 
Eldon and Sidmouth without also 
coming upon him, With that he 
threw himself upon the judgement 
ot the house. 
Mr. 7 Yorke said, he had seen his 
majesty, had had a long conference 
rh 


tn him about or before the 23d of 


Avril—he conid not pledg ‘e him- 


self accurately to the dav, but he 
could afirm that in that au 
the king’s mind seemed to be pei- 
fect master of itself. The king 


rYy +O?) 


then appe = to him to be in full 
aS LOK re | he h of mind and body 


—to be as i ily competent to the 
ol the duties of his sta- 
tion, and to be as competent a 
judge of those duties, and of the 


P } 
mterests of the government and 


disch ar ge 


the country, as aby ot those pe li- 
t val aah CS who set themselves up 
tutesmen—as men 
who would claim an exclusive pa- 


i 
tent for all the talents and 


AS PALLLET INS rs 


; all the 

ty m the countrv. 
oir Francis Burde:t maintained, 
that the ministers had usurped 
{ ve reign power, that the 


restraint at the 


9's 
Kine 
o 


‘n under 


} ’ . ,* 
feat ee Was acting as king 
a 4 © | ° ’ . > 


V Lts Was the principie which, 


he eailier periods ot their hi- 
tory, had laid the foun 
nany ot their most penal statutes 
afvrainst favo intism, unc hicl 


Lo a 
the Gavestons and 7 pen- 
a « } 
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statutes spoke of the king as under 
strict guard and restraint. He 
protested against that principle of 
responsibility which ma le every 
man and no man responsible of 
the mimisters. The house could 
not punish a whole cabinet; it 
therefore selected the officer in 
whose immi-diate dep: urtment the 
offence mel ined of occurred ; 
and it was no sort of ‘justification to 
plead the acquiescence of a cabi- 
net, a something unknown to the 
constitutién. ‘he honourable ba- 
ronet then proceeded to comment, 
im terms of ridicule, on the volune 
teerig § enerosuy of the noble 
lord to part ipate m the respons 
sibility of other mea. He really 
thought the noble lord had quite 
enough to answer u pon his own 
hay respect to the charge 
preferred, it related to a fact. That 
fact was not controveried; and if 
the kingly office was not a mere 
puppet made for the purpose of 
coming down in a gilt coach to 
mect th ie parliame ent occasion: lly, 
this act of the ministers am prneed 
to a high critne and misdemeanour. 
If they could go on without the 
kingly oflice, they were innocent ; 
but as he thou; ht that while the 
constitution existed they could not 
da SO, he should vote most core 
dially for the motion, 

Mr. Whitbread made an able re- 
ply, and thac »- house divided—Tor an 
Sl—Noes 19S. M: yority 


score, 


iInqu'ry 
ayer 
Keb, 26.—-Mr. Wardle, in the 
house of commons, bronght on the 
case of a corporal in a militia ree 

sentenced to reccive one 
thousand soa , of which he had 
inflicted on wy only 200 ; and on 
the offer being made to him to re- 
ceive the remaining 500 or go into 
iment, he pr eferred 


giment, 


ad 1OTeie2n res 


« 


the latter. ‘j he charges against the 
man 
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last, an unfortunate man died m 


is" : 
the prison of the Marshalsea, in 
: ; 


the county of Surrey, who had 
been Cc nfined th re fora debt ot 
about seven pounds in the month 
of November last. A coroner’s 
pret t sat upon the body of the 
deceased, which was found in the 
most wretched and miserable st- 
tuation. Hehad been bereft of the 


Means Or su p mmin I is existence. 
He was found in a place where 
e] » we narthae A . arrt } ur 
‘ W'lS NCL « MOr Wor \ naowe 
yy ’ = ; | , ) 7 —_ d 
Pie NAGI YVC!HN AVDSOLULCIY reduced to 
j bn tea" ' S emnese } _ 
e‘of misery, that he had 


n in the vard gnawing the 

;that had been leftthere, 
means of 
life. It 


was true, that on examining the 


'* . , rt, oOptampD grvvyye* 


, a wretched 


rable rags that were on him 
1 lings were found 3 but he 
understood that the coroner’s jury 
‘ ld say, that they had no doul 


r 
t ) Pay tw el 7 aa cy VW re ether put 
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view, the administration of the 
prisons of this country claimed 
their k rdships’ attention. He 
meant to throw no particular blame 
on individuals w! 10 mig ‘ht not de- 
serve it. He sinsid therefore 


move tut a COpy of tbe yore ceed. 
. : oo? . . — 
mvs or Lie COrouei > ANOUK -p eheiwe 
the verdict given, should be pre- 
< . , i 
uted » that house bv ile propel 
. 


otheer. 
Atter a few words from the duke 
ot Nortclk, the motion wus put 


°Y / 


d CArric le =~fX¢ POUT IA. ° 
House Ml ¢ MOUS, M irch y come 
Mr. Du das Dresel ted tie report 


+ 


ot the secret committee cal nomted 


‘ 
ae 


, . } , } 
to inquae mto me situanon of Col- 
“+ . . ‘ 7 
vriiec, lie prisoner tA Coldbut 
. , r , . e 
helds pr Orie Phe ] P ae iCal, 
ot vf . 7a) Tr e | ‘ ere) " ener 
" «4 CC Cari ie WaViT ‘4 hh Ped t 

¢ : 
ed a number of documents relating 
bo I 
“)*) , = * Tr a1? ort rb - _ 
eeatt sid \ .P ca rnined a paee aa: OT OF 

F , * R 5 
Witnesses On tie Stioject, as well as 
the 


Sale tted SC 
<< ¢ itise Oo ( mV saetentt& Re 


iquire ad into the eat de o! pri 
soper’s confinement and the nature 


ot his treatment, were of opinion, 


. ” 8 
t) it there Weel SUTUICK ‘nt Ca.tse bor 
| , ? 
the prisoner’s being detained, and 
‘ 


that he hes not been treated tn an 
imprope r manner. Thev were also 
of opinion, that the mode ct con- 
finement in Coldbathetields prison 
was insufficient for the <« bject, and 
lv strict. 

Ikestone sard, that this 
repert contained the unanimous 
sentiments of the committee. 

tre chancellor of the exchequer 

’ 


stated, thai ne rose in pursuance 


not » | nce) 


of his notice, to move for the dp- 


pomtme! i. A committee to in- 
quire mito Lie state of comme: cial 
credit in th » Coury. He had no 
cl cuits n statine to t c house, 
t} Ai 3 is Lopin tr s had been 
mace to him by ihe man pacturing 
and commercial cnterests of the 
COulmTYy, im Conseyuence ol the 


suspension ol public crodit, and ip 
consequence of the losses whig 
had been sustained from the intep 
ruption of trade. ‘lo these repre 
sentations he was disinclined t 
pay any particular attention; by 
they had trom various qu. urlers 9 
much mul iplied, that he t th hought 
at to submit the subject to the cone 

ration of the house, that a 
commitiee might be named who 
should present a report to the hous 
on the subject. He wished tor. 
{rain irom entering into any dis 
cussion of the subj ect at present, 
as nee and improper. He 
thought that the committee should 
consist of 21 members. In that 
number, the four surviving mem 
bers i the committee ot 179%, 
now inthe house, were included 


, 
‘ 


The names preposed, as far as we 
could recolle ct, were, 

The chancellor of the exchequer, 

hin Sindar, Mr. Brogden, 
Mr. Manning, the lord advocate 
of Scotland, Mr, Rose, sir Tho 
mas Baring, sir James Shaw, Mr 
Barnie, Mr. Henry Thoraton, Mr 
Vostez, Mr. alderman Shaw of 
Sig Mr. Charles Long, Mr 
Sharp, Mr. Irvine, Mr. Marryat, 
Mr, Thee Davis, and Mr. Staak 
forth. 

Mr. Tierney made some objece 
tions to the motion; which being 
answered by the chancellor of the 
exchequer, the motion was put and 
carricd, 

Mareh 4.—Lord Holland in the 
house of peers rose, and commenced 
by observing that their lordships 
were summoned there that day on 
a subject of very great importance. 
When he first moved that thei 
lordships be summoned, he felt 
persuaded that the proposition he 
Was to submit to them wus so rea 
sonable, so consistent with the 
usage of thei house, so clearly - 
ducib! 
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ible, not merely from the duties 
had occ asion ally to perform, 


au 

the) 
bul the natu al and neck ssary cone 
those duties which they 
and unremittingly 


sot be ence tu 

wuld uniformly 
Tame, that he could not antici- 
pate any opposition Whatever. He 


had, however, received an mtima- 


b 
, ‘ . sated Die 
tion, that opposiuon Would 
made, and he took the opporcunily 


: | ’ s | 
ot expresstl Nanks for the 
: 


polit: Ss with it had been 
intimated to buna. He meant to 


. , 
t t j lho Ai’ \? act i i ll {, \ 
ke > + + Vl 13} il d 
A 
. ct, ‘7 yrvoe ot j l 
. ! , 
| MiAL TiC N shi, tii idm - 
t al er! nv and wisdom. 
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( lif " wool WailtCil Ine 
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easti \ it he mtenued vO suonin, 
e Without a relerence to an 
' Pei t , . 
ot t CACTCISU OF WOW C] 
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, ‘ . . : ? ,f 
oO the attorney-veneral. But on 


call to their 
recollection, thata bil had within 


’ 
the iast two or tiaree years been 


bro in at the lageend of a 
» which he unsuceesiully op- 

| 1, und \ hich pa ed into a law, 
a! hii iie ald rund imental laws 
tthe country—=alterine that which 
{ tream of the laws proved to 
be the law of the land—without 
! a ined lor it in the 
mbic of the act, except what 

| 1 Since stated of he reve- 
la ih act vave to the 


rOrmation ex 


4 Les ; 
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his motion, it was, perhaps, a proof 
of his own sin p licity rather than 
of any thing else. When the law 
was thus Shacad. no papers were 
laid on the table to show the e nee 
' reason Piven, 
that only 
and insuthcient one, that by ena- 


to hold a 


[3 nor any 


. ) . 
exccot, as lie thought, 


bling the attorney-eneral 


Mah to Ft il, i facility of come 
pclling his appearance was secured, 
and that ins trial for the crime was 
thereby rendered more probable 


Would it be said, that it was now 


at bad been 
the etiect ct this alteration? By 
he production of the information 
would see, first, 
iin the pre- 
{ libels, and the correc. 
tion of the hcentiousness of the 
and whether those who were 
id libeNers had been brought 
to a more speedy punishment. Let 
their] joi edeitia take the opportunity 
of looking at this subject, at a time 
ot the session which would afford 
them: opportunity and leisure to 
examine and judge of the wisdom 
of this recent alteration of the law. 
‘hese BN minds ae ved to him 
suibeie to ji ustily any noble lords 
m vi u ng tor his motion, even 

ough they ditlered from him in 
the; Ir Opinions, and in the remedies 
ht to be ap- 
plied. ie wi re d to call their 
lordships to a particular he int, the 
power of the attorney-general to 
file his tuformatior CX officio. He 
had not risen to ial hi the ] CLP aA- 
lity of » wate of pi roceeding, 
thoug h e ki t the same time, 
that men of gre: at learning and alle 
doses had held that it was cone 
trary to the law of this land. It 
~ared to him, that the stream 
ot time gave evidence of what was 
the law of theland. An obiter dic- 
tum Of lord Eale’s had been given, 
that 


improper to know wi! 


Wha es emects had pe 


r\f 


—_ } 7 
which He thHouene OUL 


o 





£ \ N 





oficers, It Was sttppose “d that tf the 
power were left in the hands of such 
t hi; gh law officer; he would not 
be so likely to abuse his trust, and 
that person would be proces ded 
arainst with the view of bring ginig 
them fairly totrial, ‘They did not 
apply the othe: re ‘medy to the e cases 
Pr officio, the crown paying no costs. 
‘hese informations were liable to 
abuse, because of the power they 
gave over all writers, even Ovel 
those who favoured the existing 
power. The law, however, ad- 
mitted of no proceeding by intor- 
mition in cases that concerned 
life or Jimb. Why was this the 
cise, excepting that it was not 
idered a mode of prosecution 
favourable to the individual pro- 
secuted? It was admitted by lord 
Hale, and the evidence was con- 
clusive as to his regard for these 
procee ns that “two things” 
(says that judg ‘e) “ are observable, 
First, that there is no proceeding 
by information against capital of- 
fences,” moms surely, lord esi 
could not mean to convey no more 


than this mere information, that 
capital offences were not so pro- 
’ 1 against ; for he had said that 


before im his Pleas of the Crown. 
Lar) ) 1 . P 4 , 
WV) : accatse the I ercilul law 
{ en rland prevented this 
f DY information in cases of tte 


J iimb, it being, as he (lord H.) 


) proceeda= 


Nad said already, thi ught less fu- 
vourable to the wccused party, Se- 
ndlv, lord Hale proceeds, 6 that 
in all criminal cases, the reeulat 
nd safe way, und the Wal) more 


conformable to Magna Charta and 

tO the tatutes of kward LIT. tor 

Proceeding, was by the presents 

1”. Ficre 

u Hales O} t1) nm. VW lrart 
, 


om twelve «ew vr vy 
LWeOLVve Worn me 


Col ul | 
Mile LD iis) 6YVI id tet { ese ree 
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ormable to the law, unless that he 
meant the inference that it was 
liable to abuse and oppression ? 
Oh! but it might be said by some 
persons, that lord Hale might have 
had a bias on hits mind on that sub- 
ject, trom the abuses which he had 
witnessed in the times in which he 
lived! Well, then, let them hear 
what was said by the apologists 
for the practice. He should there- 
fore refer to a more modern au- 
thority, but ome whom he felt 
much pleasrre and admiration in 
he admired the per- 
“ity of hi: § stvle 


» 
@ d!Se 


wv, tor 
sprcuity and simpli 
and the many excellencies 
covered, particularly. im making 
his subjects plain and clear to t ie 
understanding ; he meant Mr. jus- 
tice Bl ickstone, who, however, 
could not be said to have the bias 
he had adverted to. His bias cer- 
tainly was not against any thing 
existing in the administration of 
the laws, Excellent as his work 
Was, it Was a panegyric on the laws 
and constitution ot England from 
bep inning to end. He said, that 

it was a fact, that the attorney-ge- 
neral could proceed by this mode 
of intormation He then goes on 
owt eye the reasons for it, as one 
who thi Us rit every thing : rood that 
did CxiSt In the adminis tratic » of 
our laws. He stated, that they 
were necessary. to the existence of 
the British constitution. He said, 
that the object ot those powers was 
to direct the proper prosecutions 
gainst such enormous misdemean- 
ours as disturbed the government 
of the country, and impeded the 
exercise of the re al functions, in 
which case, a moment’s delay 
might produce the most fatal CcOli- 
sequences. ‘The power of imme- 
diate prosecution was therefore 
ne oO deve king’s attorney-genee 
ral, a t made a part of the great 
| plan 


t 
h; 





es 
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plan of the Dritish constitution. 
Chis showed that in cases where 
they were directed da tthe pul- 
poses or acts not calling tor im- 
mediate prosecution, there Was 
clearly a flagrant abuse. If he 
(lord Holland ) cf uld show to the 
house that such prosecutions had 


’ , . ° } 
taken piace, not oO! ly agaist yuICa) 


crimes as were thus considered of 


an inferior nature, and not of that 
enormous character of misdemean- 
oar which alone required them ; 
but also, that no prosecution was 
followed up in a great proportion 
of those C.uses, and that by this 
yractice the filing of an intorma- 
tion Was in many cases the fining 
the party in the expenses; if he 
could prove this to the house, he 
would assert, that he had proved 
an abuse ot this power which called 
upon their lordships to search into 
the instances, and to devise some 
remedy against the repetition of 
the abuse. He believed he had 
shown the great hability te abuse 
of this power, which, like Goliaui’s 
sword, should be used only on 
prreat occ asions ; that he had shown, 
that the law viewed it as the less 
tavourable Tr)¢ de ol prosecutt n 
ler the individual, and therctore 
excluded it trom cases of lite and 
limb; and that it had been ex. 
tended and perverted to a degree 
nehtiul to liberty. Formerly this 


» 
mode i been made use of ior Cxe 
tortiol LUCH TOT OPpTression—now, 
’ . 
it woul Appt ir. 103 buUCcHhCce ! Lie 
nee oe of ¢ eewencdw > gi] 
hu t 4 il li ‘ DCcrvel. "mA WO Lie ite 
torney-ve rails pow T. and all 
i ; . : } nar ’ 
ADLISC ii, tO extend 1 » SICA) 
°y) } } . } ° 
crmmes as he had extended it to 


After the tine laps lt between the 
hling of the information and the 
penod tor trying nu, ui the infor- 
MAUON Were against enormous mis- 
demeanours, there would not be 
much doubt about bringing en 








the trial, mm order to bring the 


4 riminal partly to yuds Cment > but 


if the prosecutions Wweie left shor 
i any ol their furtlic: LLCS, Was 
there not ground for l picions of 
an attempt to exert an influence, 
particularly in the case of period. 
cal publications? If he proved 
that from the year 1801 to the year 
1806, only fourtcen of these infor. 
mations were filed ex officio, and 
that m the three succeeding years 
they amounted to forty-two ; ifthe 
proved these things, then was it to 
be maintained, that high and enor. 
mous misdemeanours had greatly 
increased, misdemeanours of such 
a dangerous nature as not to admit 
of a moment’s delay. Was this 
be maintained, when it should b 
proved that the tact was, that of 
these forty-two, the attorneys “ge 
neral had been unable to bring 
more than sixteen to justice ; while 


the constitution remaimed, and pars 


liament was sitting as saleby as Oe 
fore, notwithstanding all the dap 


vers arising trom sirx-and-twenty @ 


ha . ] } j 
Lacse unpunisaed and chorus ob 


renders: li rords! Ip i it Wa 
his wish to avoid noticing MATLICU 
lar cases, and to consider the qu 


tion generally, mere ly taking up 
any of them as matters of illlustr 
tion. He should, therefore, Te 
mark, that in addition to this m- 
crease, the mformations were olte! 
filed, not against ithe persons Wa 
commuted the original offence, 
though they were near at hand, ane 
quite with reach, but were dé 
rected apaliist persons at a distance, 
and kept hanging 


. ri’ : j -. h 
in fervorcm Phis part of the sud 


over men s heads 


I ct ath rded the plainest evidence, 
that such an use of power must be 
mtended for influence and for te 
ror! He wished now to Say a kW 
words on the hardship of the pi 
ceedings frequently adopted o 
these 
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these informations. Were their 
lordships aware that in the case of 
crown prosecutions, when the de- 
fendants were acqt uitted, the ki ng 

never pays costs? Were they awar 
of the extent of the expenses to 
which individuals were often put, 
though dec lared to be innocent, or 
even when the prosecutions were 
dropt? In many instances, indtvi- 
duals in a class of life unable to 
bear heavy law charges, were put 
to an expense of from 60 to 1004. 
even though thetr trial was never 
brought on at all. The summary 
proceeding, by way of informa- 
tions, mig! it be necessary to meet 
store exigencies » but still this 
ry circumstance of the great ex- 
nin to individuals was a “ground, 
if not for distrust, at least for 
watching with extraordinary vigi- 
lance a power that placed the 
means of oppression in the hands 
of any one man. It was well 
known that the attorney-general 
often pref rred prosecuting the e pub- 
lisher rather than the author; that 
he sometimes kept the trial hang. 
ing over the head of the person ac- 
cused, for a considerable time, and 
aiter conviction did not for months 
magement ol 


ther move tor the | 


‘ iv t those w mm Were p yimtic iy 
‘rested in support of the mea- 
7 i 
enre f } 
“ Oj ‘y Vernrye fe ' 7" , 
i > «t { uUriae 


a ‘ ’ 
ail these circumstances, ‘that man’s 
nind must be strangely formed, 


, , 
ry Te not entert un some 


rc ain ‘ » } 

sspicion Of a power that was 

exercised oorry he Was to aly, 

’ ° ~ 
olhae 1 j 

ty, ; ai Saw at t Muchicy and 


“isposition in those to whom the 
a m Nistration of justice Was Cone 
hded, to enc rave those laws 
: regard to ex oficto yotorma- 
tion 


Tespect fo; 


bese ¢ } 7 
fOr the neble lord who pre- 
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Ss. Feeling as he did the highest 
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sided in the court of king’s bench, 
it was painful for him to say, that 
the powers lodged in those to whom 
the administration of justice was 
CK nfided, appeal ‘'d to him to have 
been in some instance converted 
to an unnecessary aggravation of 
the punishment. He did not mean 
to argue arainst prosecutions at 
all; but rather to recommend the 
exer cise of a proper discretion. 
The circumstances which he had 
stated, were in his mind sufficient 
to justify some investigation, and 
to be a ground for the motion with 
which he should conclude, But 
he would then state what ulterior t 
proceedings im his opinion should 
be adopted, were h 
to. Inthat case, he should wish 
to propose certain resolutions to 


s motion agreed 


the considerati m of the house 

one of which would be, to confine 
the filing of ex offcio informations 
within the lapse of a certain period 
after publication of the nom graph 


or paper charged with being libel. 
low 2 lL 6b ymnd resolutio: h 
‘ ld pr se that it be compul- 
ry on the attornev-reneral to 
bring t aiter to trial within a 
1m time, or to state to the 
court the reasons why he does not; 





ld 


ila 


. 
>\ 


’ 
*}s 
i 


e@ prayed avamst him wi 


i 
certain limited pertod. In addition 
to these resolutions, he should be 
disposed to move for the repeal of 
, . | 
the late act of parliament on the 


subrect of ex offrro mtormations, 


which enabled the attorney-general 
to held to bail iy one against 
whom he chose to tile an mtorma- 


tion. His lordehin concluded 

most els quent speech with movin’, 
« That there be laid betore the 
oformations 


house « list of all the 

4 “4 ‘ ‘ , ; 
c Wht 9 ni od by the ALLOT) Cy-s ito 
ral trom the Sist of January 1801 


to 
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to the 3lst January ISI], with the 
ames of the persons against whom 
the informations were filed.” 

Lord Ellenborough could not see 
any grounds inthe statement made 
by the noble lord w hich called upon 

theu lordship § to grant the produc- 
tion of the docume: ts mo ved for. 
He did not see why per 
stations ought to be made the ob- 
jects of invidiousinve tay ravion upon 
grounds of hazardous conjecture. 
As for the information s ught ror, 
what could the noble lord learn 
from those documents which he did 
not know already? If there were 
any matter of special mterest to 
which he was anxiou to reer, 
every facility m his (lord Ellen. 

‘ tld not be 


} , 
borough } powe! 
r or 
Walhiithy to the noble lo rd, to enable 


him to come at the required tact; 
but he w is alrand that this Was not 
the sort of fuciity that was eithe 
wished for oO CX] cted. lle had 
reason to know that the facility 
wit! Which epee ma certian Cases 
had been made, was paintul to the 
parties making it. hey might 
have thetr own reasons for wishing 
obstacles inthe way of the informa- 
{ ‘ g BOTFs th respect 
it ‘ t } i a OY Ute 
noble lord, u he had as vet met 
y ta eo, tha doi e he (lord 
i ( « ) 1] 1 ( erfully 
issist to remove; OUL IL Wes hot to 
be mifcorned that tne neble lord hed 
} ja? a DS Preschk Mou), The 
neble lerd { talked in a high 
to ‘i } ict odd Mw! wl ] ial 
biale's. lt bord Hale had evel 


sta mm Waoich he (] ral Ellen! On 


rt ues p uci ead he never lac » fis 
| rds emecent m slay been AS dore- 
Mant as such CASC he must have 
wished ae law itself t » have been: 


but he never said so: it was not te 
be credited that a man so periect 
“ . 


‘ 
. = = wie, +} } 
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the constitution as lord Hale wa 
could possibly have said so. The 
law of wntormations, not the lawd 
the land! What Was law, if this 
was not? for it had been made lag 
by the same authority that had 
made all the laws that held the £0 
vernment together. [t was a 
much law us that which gave the 
noble lord the 1 Is ht of spe akin 1g tm 
that house—it was as much law as 
the law which put the crown of this 
realm on the brow of the sovereign. | 
But he would recommend the nobk 
lord to trace back the law of m 
formations. He could recommend 
him a book upon that subject, ‘and 
would refer him to the case to b 
found in page 119 of * Shower’s 
History ot the Law of Informe 
tions.”’ He would there find the 
law of intormations to be as olda 
the common law. If the nobk 
lord questions the expediency ¢ 
the law, why not propose that ithe 
repealed ? But while it is law, law 
undoubted and acknowledges, let 
him not question its leg: lity. Us 
receiving are tice ot the nob le lord’s 
present motion, he was curious 
know how often this bill had been 
acted on. He inspected the neces 
Sury documents accordu gly. And 
now he would ask their lordshi ips 
how often did le think this bill 
had been act 
ment? Bus once in the wh ole four 
years; there was but one solitary 
is yee ot its being acted upon 
and he Wo uld cell their lordships 2 
What case that was—the cuse of } 
man, one Gorman, who, ate! 
having - been pio: ecuted tora libel, 
and atter an mformation had bee: 
filed Against him, had the hard 
hood : yp ublish: at aga, And yet 
this was the mighty abuse of that 
act! this, forsooth, was one @ 
the ruinous stretches of powe 
which threatened the government 
Wi 


Pupon since its enact 
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with subversion, and put the sub- 
f George the ‘Third on a par 


rects 0 
’ 
He knew 


with those of Bonaparte! 
nothing more to be deprecated in 
that house, than violent and vague 
wpon no 
trom lord 


He was aware to what 


declamations resting 
grounds. (Hear! hear! 
Holland. ) 

he subjected himself by what had 
fallen from him. The noble lord 
might call all that he had said a 
mere tirade; but in allthat he had 
said, did he not bottom himself on 
facts? (Hear! hear! trom lord 
Holland.) 
lord could not convince him that 
he kad not. He was used to tu- 


mults and alarms—the 


The cries of the noble 


never vet 
Were he to 
moment, he never 


could put him down. 
die the next 
would vield for one moment to tu- 
muit. ‘he noble lord, if not to- 
wards lim (lord Ellenboroueh), 

ht at least in courtesy towards 
pt a ditlerent tone of 
. He repeated, that he 
ing more mischievous in 
in moculating the 

41 nc 


, ' . 


the house ad 


‘ ‘ 
CLIT it ()] 


| bOATY mina Vitn ery unai *SS appre- 

hensions of imaginary evils. Where 

t! has appeared to him any ine 

+ . = } ‘ 

Sta ot ‘ r b qd the i¢:miuts 
. } } 

of L WIS€ qilse ti id 1 VOI 

pa sec ’ hy t 

h} 

Ai TT ic € ‘ i 

the 7 huis love 

{ ' 

a art MirTned ‘ rOoOneP 

in hie | ism tl ft the noble 

ara } 

lo Ae If Cle Vat One hie ! y i 

en -. > 

Cmcacious t MAN a hey to rua t} 4 

hh rr t ti : 

HOCTLV ¢ e country, it wus by 


. . 4 mV ‘ | LIce, 
. ; } ; } 
men Su a , are. , cat us 
, 

’ iif } ‘ ‘ i! if t ‘; td as wre 
Bord sade 
es oe ra in yustice to his 

al ’ 

‘ iva di PY ) i. 1] 9 

o} > . . ’ i 

| my fT aha ; i 

Mm pomt of tact ile certainly 


a . 7 
Luity of me 


ree 
‘ not question the leo 
What he did 


ten: ‘ 2 
tabag tt} iid &X Officso. 
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question, he did not believe even 
the chiet justice himself could con- 
tradict himim, and that was, that 
g the power 

i Informations ex oficie might 
be such as to become iNegal. 
Vhat! when those informations, 

mvented forthe purposes ot expe- 
dition, were suffered to hang pro- 
tracted OVe! the head of an indivi- 
man say that 
them did not 
»man could say 


the mode of exercisin 


of tili 


dual, would any 

such an exercise of 
become illegal? Ne 
otherwise. Yet this was all his 
noble friend asserted ; and the mis- 
representation to which he had been 
subjected must of course have 
} misunder- 
stood. He had asserted, also, that 
the hanging those informatrons 


in ferorem OVerT the heads 


( 
arisen from his being 


Stl eo rrcle d 


of individuals, an act so different 
from their original intention, could 
be done for no other earthly pur- 
pose than that of upholding influ- 
ence, 

Lord Erskine said he was con- 
vinced that his noble friend had not 
the least idea of disparaging the 
idministration of justice, or reflect- 
ing in any degree upon the purity 
either of the law or its officers. 
All he had asked for was, the aum- 
ber of informations filed within a 
certain time. In this he did not 
cal] into question the legality of in- 
By no means; 

y were as old as the constitution 
of the country, and had come 
down to us with the ancient statutes 
and institutions of the realm. It 
was an undisputed and indisputable 


POMMALIONS @n~ Officid. 
U 


risrht of the crown, to enter a suy- 
eestion on the commission of a mis- 
demeanour by an individual: the 
reason of this wa , that there were 
some cases so peculiar and pressing 
th to call for an in- 
stantaneous proceeding. His noble 
fricnd’s motion went to suppose 

I 3 nothing 


irnature, as 
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nothing—he only‘ asked for t 
number of informations, and th) 
did not necessarily anticipate any 
abuse. No: even though, on the 
grant of the motion, that number 
should, within a given time, be ten 
times as great as the number 
within a tormer given time, still it 


might happen that the cause of 


these malty lied informations was 
the increase of publications; and 
he balleved it was a known " fact 
that for one newspaper published 
ten years ago, there were ten pub- 
lished ul present. He did not 
pledge himseit as to how he should 
vote on the subject which might 
arise in case this motion was 
granted; but the question now 
was, Would they reje ct that which 
went merelyto s seek int rmation and 
ascertain truth?) W ith respect to 
the question of special juries, the 
rieht of rejection was here with- 
held, and from the very nature of 
the case sOme prejudice must natu- 
rally exist. He did not mean to 
accuse the master of the crown 


pat , « ] * 

once , no ¢ ubt ne wasa very he si 
_ : - 1) 3 - en 
nest 3 t tik HE WU tr seiect 
her = . 
that spectul jury from those whe 


may be supposed to be in some de- 


eT ' S eassehe of pun 
gree connected with the revenue. 
He « t wish to see ex of he 
formations done away; but still he 
‘ . . : . —— 
SHouid Wish to sec the audmunistra- 
ti - © 1st cL } } u iT 3 and }) Cc here 
.Y » a 
quote I the Cs Por ratl d, Wi ch 
. . 
ne 1d impressed fii mina Wid in 
, 

exempiihcation of it that he « d 
ast Yaa I reet. 

. * ‘ } , 

he lord chancello: other 
NN ri ; ras + At t stl ~ \ ; 

, ‘ 

> 

fishes Li Va t st 

| ra a dhemnuet 299 
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; — 
deciare, that His obvect aS not to 


alter the law; nor would he consi- 
der those who micht vote tor his 


motion as pledged tor his opinions. 


suis purpose was regulation, and 
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not change; which regulation 
should apply to the time withig 
which the information should be 
filed——the period between that and 
the prosecuting it—and lastly, the 
time between the verdict and the 
bringing up the person for judge. 
ment. Before he sat down, he 
trusted he should be allowed to 
say a few words in justification of 
the motives which induced him to 
call the attention of their lord ships 
to this subject. He hoped they 
would give ‘him credit for being su, 
perior to any party impulse upon 
sO grave and important a question, 
However essential he might cons- 
der partics in a free governm ent, 
this was one of the few occasions 
in which the exercise of such a spt 
rit would be most unbecoming; ot 
none such was he conscious. 

The house then divided, Com 
tents 12—Non-contents 24—Majo- 
rity against the motion 12. 

The same su bject, and with % 
milar success, Was ably discussed 
in the lower house, on a MOUON Ife 
troduced and supported most elo 
quently by lord Folkestone.—Ad 


jou ned, 


House of commons, March d— 
Mr, Brougham rose, agreeably to 
notice, to move for leave to bring 
in a bill for rendéying more effec 
tual the act for the abolition of the 
slave trade. He moved that the 
resolution of the house tn the \ Car 


. ? ° } ie 
1806, declaring the slave trade 


be contrary to justice, humanity, 
and sound pe licy 5 and also, that 
the resolution ot the house of date 
Lith June 1810, by which they 
express their indign ation at the ate 
tempts made by individuals to ren- 
der of none effect the act of thele 
gislature for the abolishing of that 
traffic, and declare that they will 
early in the next session of parlia 


ment adopt measures for the bet 
ter 
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the act into execue 
ion. be read. ‘These being read, 
» hon wurable member said that 


now rose, in pursuance of the 
ss 9 ‘ 
he had given, andot the re- 


ah) 


} ey 71 ] "+ } 
sojutions Wich had just been read, 


to» move for leave to bring in a bill 
{ } ; 

} rp } 1] , \ resvaPerve 

risit rT} re cy ectuil \ Dre Venting 

* . ’ ry = - 

the de Luly inh nivVes. the honoure 


, , PI] . *) . 
thle member rave atone detail of 
° . . ©. 9 ' 
the enormities which had been prac- 
ised by captains and others since 


the abolition of the slave tra fe, and 
concluded by movine for leave to 
} } } . 4 oy y)) mw 
I { a totii >] Lier i CCC. 
rst Pact for the aboit 1Qi tae 
slave trace 
1] ’ ° -- 
Mr. Wilberforce strongly sup- 
rted the measure now recom- 
mended to the house, and begged 
5, * ' : ? ‘ 
‘ il 4 Odds clit et cl learned 
i » Pant } _, 
Peers Li) il Cp (1 LilS warmest 
thanks for t} rreat trouble and 
: ‘ =F ‘ 
anxiety he Aad saown nm brinem 
’ is * oa 
the matter before the bouse. bik 
\ i ‘ *} ] ; ¢ 
i gd, tJ tS Le iad ti vrea 
' ‘ 
| , 
( uto a Wel I } LOWLY SU 
! fa trad to exist for suci: a 
eth of potas untry, the 
s | 
} } 
‘ ld \ . t] Ci Wiad 
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i | ¢ y ' ry t? tor t! a 
] * , 
e { ial ) ruler if 
¢ rr, ob providing, DY € l 
, i ‘ , ' 
t It yoo) » 10r tS ° te ti 
| Wri i ' p . 
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Ty 419 
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t ] eS" iy rCy) l it 
x i i 1 Lif Sill \ | ] Ti). 
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make the offence a capital felony, 
but one punishable by transporta- 
tion Or imprisonment. 

Mr. Brougham explained, that 
such was his object m the first in- 
He should propose trans- 
poruition tor any period not ex- 
ceeding 14 Yours, O1 imprisonment 

an three nor less 
than two years. It wasimpossible, 
however, tor him to pledge hime 
self that he might not atterwards, 
it the present’ measure was found 
madequate, move that the punish- 


stunce. 


1OrF NO more i 


ment be made Capital, 

Mr. Caunine, though no person 
(hesaid viewed thetrattie with more 
horror tha: he did, was still of opt- 

} 


nion, that having 4) So long sut- 


lered to exist, the hou 


once.to go the length of punishing 


4 ughit not al 
itwith death. ‘Po the proposition 
of the honourable and learned gen- 

f stated by him, he 
(Mir. Cannin *) mauve his hearty as- 


ot it. 
Phe motion was then put, and 
earned nemur ilradicente § and 
1> ‘ : , ¢ 
Mr. Teil alil, ivil vibertorcee, 
} ) , -—_, 
c. had leave to prepare and bring 
, } e] ‘* , } 
re bili: this was alterwards 


tsc u sed, carried 


thi hthe two h , ind passed 

mio a law, 
Mr, Whiti l rose, for the pur 
objectuy to the arrange- 


ed by the right honours 


i i 
bids i in Opp PespCcelngs 
' ces. tle con ce re { 
Cii.k itd produce Mueil INCONe 


venience, ind thatit v ent directly to 
ubvert public iberty, by placing the 
busimess of that house at the disposal 


ol the iwninister of the Gay. He wish- 
edto know, ! idan iddirional trou- 
b| mamust i enint IS SESSION, 
which ren tered such in mnovation 
rer il —~ Li uch sessions as 
t e st col i not properly be 


iki : he yey wele distin- 
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guished by tedious and public exa- 
minations at their bar, a circum. 
tance which had not been known 
for twenty years before. ‘The nght 
honourable gentleman pretended 
that he was compelled propose 
this innovation by the additional 
pressure « of public business; but 
the fact was, that this oe was 
owing to the right honourable gen- 
tleman himself, who decrea ad the 
session as the urgency augmented. 


~ 


’ , ; - 

He should, thereiore, P ose the 
. . . ; 
innovation, ia fimuae, On the simple 

round of its giving the crown, 


throu rh its ministers, a control 
over the house. 

The chan ‘hor « f the exchequer 
replied, and the motion was car- 


TiC. 
as , , 
March 7.—Mr. Ponsonby.—!In 
—" = ‘ ‘ 
rising to adare ii ale Use, } tiirsuant 
‘ ’ 
,* ’ 
tO my previ is i { » it LiTords 


me the highest satistaction to see in 


his place that right honourable 
member (Mr. W. Pole) whose cir- 
cular letter, ly: by the order of 
this house o1 stuble, cau 
of the mot which I shall 
] ive t ; [ l { 4 cl “ie. 
Whether tha icceed 
or not, wilia produce th 
beneficial eff f giving the right 
ho ible omen u \- 
nity of declas t ‘ ich 
actuated t ti 
$i.t' Tece \ ry U TCe- 
mim led I ( i ° 
™ 
Pha | < | tT clide 
cun i— mandate to the Cii- 
re magistracy of | , desinmne 
th ™m,. under ¢ fain sul . 
to wrest lhrecef rtiis < DO- 
pulation of lreland Winat ee 
circumst \ » ca’ { 
for this 1 . in sure, i 
at the p lar n 


tion Most important to the state o 


} 
the empire, ‘Luose circumstance 


are yet new to us; there is nothing 
in the lettes c alculated Co mform us 


ot the necessity of its circulation 
It was notorious that the cathale 
committee had been sitting for 
months, nay for years, under the 
very eye of the Irish governmen 
—that itt had«leclared its intentiog 
of adding to its numbers twenty 
tour days before this circular letter 
was issued. In this document the 
cathy hic comm ittee 1S designated as 
an illegal meeting. ‘That meeting 
had, in the view of the Irish go 
vernment, continned its sitting, 
Ot the statements given in a 
Dublin newspaper, either the lord 
lieutenant or his subordinate mb 
nisters could not be ignorant. [ 
am therefore most anxious to know, 
why such committee was suilered 
to proceed unquestioned—-why, 
this very measure of adding to 
their numbers so openly avowed, 
but which has since, in this house, 
‘n mide the justification of this 
circular ietlor, they were aliowed wo 
he Ist of Jaauary to 
the 12th ot February tollowing? 


aD ) — . Be ae . ner 
| ie ACMUDISLT a il Abate not, pers 


ru) ¢ is fron t 


haps, think itseit permanent ; there 
was at the time a netion ot & 
change: but surely, if such fatal 
attributed 


Ci} COU CeS al Were 

MN r ; i! ) to Al ist? 13" 7) t 1 pros 
" , ' 

ceedings ol that committee, no ade 


‘ 
. ian ’ 1 , sat | 
bsbiiisad ALTO) Lt thal ie uct ett ius vy 


th unmaniy and seliish views as 


from such a consideration to avoid 
the necessary means of averting 
the evil, and thereby transmit the 
mischief as a legac y to their SuCce 
: eS Se It was not however til] 


the 12th ot February, upnmediately 


‘is Be Pe a oe 
Allecl his roval higoness tae preues 


rd of Lie 
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cnad, Whit made it incumbent 
,ssieGe a8 


) Tae id tf il . 
hat suc « TNE ASUTE SLAeee Let 
= Reet Ba. Sm. oad 
mn . ¢ Pete Pe ei: aii (}t gh 
pars wa 

. membde! teucheu Cie 
eo, 
Irish shores, Cris 0 rht we have tix 
. , . | 
ywnirwot ft f HearmM CA} lamed, 
Opin . 
It could 3 sureiy proceed from 
} } 
, m nvoive the 
any s ‘ ua 48 
ernment of the prince regent 
aves : i 
m the cmiiain ana u popularity 
I 
which might be ler lated to pio- 
‘ . i 


! “hy > 
ceed rrooiii Sila «lt MICASUTIC ‘ i hi 


house mus? be . irous to ascertam 
. 5 
what the Circunistances were W ch 
, ? 
ntihed the lord heutenant not to 


hye ° 
urse lo it before 3 and 


j oe} 
Lic Proe 
} ] , f } 1, . . L. 
ce mes When PEESLEDAC tir nent 
honourable member to tssue it, tM. 
l attri- 
buie no intentions to that govern 
me ity good 8) | Ly id, because l own 
1 cannot them Il 
cannot comprehend how a govern- 
| , 
ment can put rortn a prochumation 
® ’ 
against an unlawtul 
jhreatening to have all its members 
arrested, and atterwards suffer that 


, 


SK mb} to 


’ 
mea itely on ATTIVA. 


compl ehend 
assembly, 


sit, and publish theu 
proceedines in the same manner as 
before. | certainly cannot com. 
prehend these things, and there 
fore | attribute no inicnuon, be- 
cause that imtention is incompre- 
her sible: and ail that | can say iS, 
that ] am ex impatient to 
hush my motion, that Lo mav be 


} 
(* i) | fi i } j he | 
MUTA » ‘ ‘ butt } Of 
Tus Biutgma. ar proceedine 
=a oa , . _ = 
which the Irish eovernment has 
tak » IS QVC ’ ? \ , (ry ’ . t 
? ’ 
. t. l I Ca « ( 
‘ ‘ Liit ] ‘ | eT é tle. 
] l Cl} . ’ r} ci} if \ 
: » Wik ’ Th iv h id 
! Poor ‘ «! I \ ut | of 
. at Why, orders were 
; » W rade never ene 
te 
= e the cathom 
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I wish to know t the chancellor, 
and the law officers 


} 
tie ud res, 


who are members of the council, 
and whose authority is deservedly 
hich inthe ccuntry, were consulted? 


l wish to know what accounts were 
transmitted to this country by the 
lArd-lenten unt, whose duty itis to 
1] these things, touching the 
ireland, ‘These 
are things of the utmost moment to 
lreland, and of the utmost moment 
tothe whole emptre ; and [ will not 
allow the right honourable gentle. 
man to let this subject go without 

L take the liberty, 
therefore, of moving, that “an 
address be presented to his royal 
I) gliness the prince recent to lay 
betore the house a copy of any pro- 
clamation ot proclamations issued 
by the lord heutenant of Ireland 
passed in ISiT, concerning the put- 
ting in force the act of the 83d year 
of his majesty; as also copies of 
consultations with the attorney and 
solicitor general of Ireland on that 
subtect ; and copies of all letters, 
and other information sent by the 
government of Ireland to the go- 
vernment of this country, relative 
to the « athohie del rites, &e,”” 

Mr. Wellesley Pole was ready to 
extent, the 
eal of the right 
honourable gentleman, and also 

perfect right to demand from 
the measures 
to which his speech alluded. He 
entered into a tull detail of the case, 
vindicating the measure by a state- 
Lie then proceeded 
to answer Unal part of the right ho- 


nourable erentieman’s 


ADOW a 


danvers existing in 


Investigation. 


adnut, m the luties! 


mistice of We aly 


AdTTD ctl Apa ron 


que stion, 
rovernnient came to 
of these pro- 
ceedings for solonga time? He 
house, that the 
thar they were 
the proceeding . of the catholics ; 
aod that, u they had been a com- 
mittee 
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tron of | 


the ught i eit ier 
ing them proceed so tar; and 
that he had acted only in the way 
he had done, trom a conviction that 
if Was thy Ix’ st rode hye conld 
adopt. He now came to the 

cond part of the right honourabl 
gentlema arrument. [he hous 
would recollect, that the proceed- 
mos to which he had alluded came 

y 
up to the Oth of lebri ¢ Net- 
ther he nor a her member of 
the Irish gov nent ever saw 
dav’s | rte wl rave? ( fie wl 
hear § j f f ej "eS ) 
"The honouralh'ie ver nerhaps, 
mis b hav tow al 
ant . . 

cop before ; se 1. Was NOt IMe 
probable |} was acquainted with 
the author, {Hea . cay from th 
jan sides } tle mde tood that 


“ bear, hear !’’ and suppo ed it 


. _ warns } 
senined that wovernment had not 


good informati n,. or ought to 
have had it sooner: but so it was, 
it d ‘ Wie I if rc t} rouse LO 
judge of it from a fair statement 
of Lit V t } etn n. Co- 
' ? l lOrh got pOS- 
4 a! Ci Py i | | tler. 
1") tt me time received se- 
cret wmrormation twat it had peen 
circulated inevery part of Ireland; 

| ae it)\ THic mibers had been 
cl} rin < equence m different 


places, and that several would cer- 


} . he 
tamly meet on the 16th or 25d at 
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ways bea mujority restding in Dob 
lin to carry .on the purposes of the 


committee. ‘Che mehthonourable 
entleman (Mr. Ponsonby) had 


o : 
asked him, whether, in writing the 
letter issned in his neme, he had 
1, . , : : 1. 
consul ed ei attor! 7 °s" Ga ral and 
or} YT law ( I T { t! frish "he 
4 
on a ; 
vernment? ‘That riaeht honourable 
= ? : healt 
gentiom me time avo Neid an 
Qs ‘ Ao erence? : ~* > 
NTICe 4 i ‘ Y ‘ ‘ Cf In 
that ce - iherry honourable 
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hel ti ‘ qc ¢ ( 4 | »I .. i y ti 
the ne time. Hewonld ask the 


latter, how he, in such a cas, 
would have advised the lord lev 
tenant to proceed? He (Mr, Pole) 
conceived he might answer for 
him, that he would have advised 
him to send for lord chancellor 
Ponsonby, who would have advised 
that the attorney and solicitor ge 
neral (Messrs. Bushe and Plunkett) 
should be called in, and that mea 
sures should be adopted upon ther 
united opimuons. He ( Mr. Pole} 
could not take the epinion of lord 
chancellor Ponsonby, because he 
was in England ; but he had taken 
the opinion of lord chancellor 
Manners. He could not take the 
opinions of Messrs. Bushe and 
Plunkett, for they were both out 
of town 5 but he had taken the 
opinions of Mr. Saurin and Mr. 
Bushe; and it was on the united 
opinions of those three eminent 
characters that the letter issued 
in his name had been. framed} 


lat 
and he was proud to declare, that 
the last words of lord Manners 


him were, “ that he would never 


forgive him (Mr. Pole) if he did 


ay 








T ible 
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case, 
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and 


got put his name forward, and let 
him stand the foremost as having 
wiven this advice.’ The duke of 
Richmond had, by his advice, 
taken the opinions of all these great 
men before he adopted the measures 
which had drawn so much censure 


Ilo cent 


from the right honouracle ge 
man, They bad not thoughtit ne- 
cessary to apply to the chiet justice, 
‘rom a motive of delicacy, lest, nm 
case any thing should happen which 
might render it necessary to bring 
nersons before him for trial, he 
night, by being called to the coun- 
cil, be put In possession ot evidence 
ght afterwards operate in 
the way of prepossession against 
those who Were to take their trials. 
After these great and learned men 
had maturely considered 

ect, it Was thought necessary by 
the lord chancellor and the attor- 
pey general, that the latter shou 
draw up the letter, which was is- 
sued in his (Mr. Pole’s) name, and 
frame it in such a manner as to 
bring clearly before the eyes of the 
catholic committee the nature of 
their proceedings, and the tendency 
they had to violate all the provisions 
The letter 
thus drawn up by this high autho- 
rity was issued; and he was happy 
LO SAY, that not one person had 
been taken up and held to bail in 
consequence of it, except the printer 
ot the Galway paper, who had in- 
serted an advertisement calling a 
meeting, directly in the teeth of it. 


The lord heutenant and council 


the sube 


of the convention act. 
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ty towards the catholics. They 
—_ r' sed biils ‘ iter Wi uid save the 
desired effect; and it was positively 
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(to act turther upon it. It had 
reen Said, that it was very extra- 
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should then call the catholic com. 
mittee illegal. This point had not 
escaped the acute sagacity of lord 
chancellor Manners and Mr. Sau- 
rin; but they were well convinced, 
that although the-catholic commit- 
tee, increly as a cathelis committee, 
was not illegal, yet from their hav. 
ing constituted themselves into a 
committee of grievances, in which 
the most violent language had 
been held; and from the secret in- 
formation he had received, they 
were determined to call it so. As 
to the charge of his presuming to 
take stch a step upon his own re- 
sponsibiuity, he was surprised it 

be imputed to him, for he 
was no lawver; and he assured the 


snould 


house, that whatever degree ot 
arrogance might be imputed to 


him, he never entertained an idea 
of taking upon himself an act of 
such magnitude and importance.— 
he honourable member then pro- 
ceeded to observe, that the Lrish 
government could not wait for in- 
structions from this country, be- 
cause this self-constituted parlia- 
ment would have held one meeting, 
which might have hada very dis- 
agreeable and dangerous effect. 
He must contend, that the pro- 
ceedings adopted by the Irish go- 
vernment had produced beneficial 
effects; the country had remained 
perte tly tranquil; and he trusted 
that those of the catholics w 


r 


ho 
were ut all misguided had returned 
to a sense of theirduty. At the 
conclusion of a long debate, in 
which Mr. Whitbread, Mr, Par- 
neil, Mr, Shaw, Mr. ‘Vighe, and 
Others, took part, the question was 
put, and the motion iost by a mae 
jorny of 85. 

March 11. The chancellor of the 
exchequer moved the order of the 
day for the house’s resolving it elf 
into a committee to consider the 
report 
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hundred thousand pounds were ac. 
tually required, It was probable 
that, as in 1793, the whole sum 
would not be wanted; for then the 
very knowledge that it was in the 
power of government to issue so 
large a sum re-established credit, 
and it was found that the merchants 
could proceed with fewer calls upon 
pub lic assistance than was expected, 
‘The house would not starve the 
measure by any stinted liberality, 
but would proceed to make their 
relief tull, entire, and effectual. He 
would propose that the repayments 
Should be made by instalments ; the 
first to be } ut the middle of 
next Janu ry $ the three other ine 
ol three months 
each trom that time. He would 
theretore now move the house, that 
a sum of not less thin six millions 
be « Ii} loyed to certain Commission- 
ers, to be advanced for the assiste 
hants as applied 
for the same, on their giving suffi- 
cient secul ity { r the: reps ayme nt of 
it Thi is M0« 
tion Was Opposed by several mem- 
bers, but was at leneth carried. 

Oa the question tor bringing up 
the report of the mutiny bill, Mr. 
Parnell rose to propose a clause in 
favour of the right of Roman ca- 
tholic soldiers to attend divine ser- 
vice in their own place of worship, 
and not to bec ympelled to attend 
ice ol Uieestablished church. 
lie did not mean to throw the least 
n the lrish government 

they had done every 
thing which d pended upon them 
to redress thi grie vance. Nevere 
theless, by the first mete of war, 
the commanding officers had a 
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DOW r | yobli re th ‘) soldi rs to ate 
tend divil rvice at the established 
church: yet as he was convinced 


that it was not the wish of the house 
should be forced to ate 
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tend protestant worship, he thought 
it would be of great importance 
that they should not be left to the 
will of their officers, but that they 
should be protected by the law. 
He was convinced a legislative pro- 
vision ot this sort would help the 
recruiting service in Ireland consi- 
derably. After instancing three 
cases where catholics had been pu- 
nished on this account, he conclu- 
ded by moving his clause, “ pro- 
vided always, that no soldier pro- 
fessing the Roman catholic wes, ‘sim 
shall be punished for not attend ing 
divine service at the saaatides 
church.” 

Mr. W. Pole thought this clause 
unnecessary, as the Irish govern- 
ment had never wished to force the 
catholics to attend protestant ser- 


vice, and did give immediate reltef 


to the few catholics who had been 
aggrieved inthis manner. As to 
the case of Spence (which had been 
mentioned also ona former day), 
the sentence of 500 lashes was not 
for refusing to go to church, but 
for writing to his commanding of- 
ficer a letter that was conceived mu- 
tous. As tothe second case, it 
was truce that at Enniskillen a very 
young ofiicer just come trom the 


West Indies did punish (by turn- 
ne their coat ysome cath lic sol- 
diers for not gomg to church. This 
ofhicer was, however, severely re- 
primanded tor nt, and removed trom 
that district. “Lhe general orders 
issued by tl e yovernment were most 


explicit upon that p. 
Su John Ne Wpoort wu } we d t! 
the Iri hh ure Veornyn nt hud interfered 


in A Very handsonie manne ti < 
particular cases brought to their no- 
tice. He thought parliament should 
now interfere for the general pro- 
tection of all « ath in Z. 
Mr. W. Smith said, that it Spence 


‘ww . . ee : > ' . 
had Va dp} ened le lave a trie d 
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to state his case to the governmety, 
he would probably have suffers 
the whole of the punishment. He 
thought the catholic soldier should 
be protected by law. 

Lord Palmerston said, that ip. 
stances which could be produced¢ 
the interference complained of wer 
so very few, that there was no o¢. 
casion for any law upon the subject; 

and that it would be much bette 
to leave it asa matter of regula. 
“ion, as there could be no doubt of 
the wishes of the > government 
the commander tn chief upon the 
subject. In the hospitals, wher. 
ever there were catholic soldier, 
catholic clergymen were admitted, 


Mr. Hutchinson dwelt on th 


great importance of the catholic J 


body to the recruiting our armies 
He theretore conceived, that t 
would tend greatly to increase our 
armies, if the catholics had tha 
protection by law which the ger 
tlemen on the other side wished 
them to have by their regulations. 

Mr. Manners Sutton said, that 
at present the only question was, 
as to the mode; and it appe: ared to 
him that no case had been mad 
out to call for an alteration of the 
law, but that a regulation would 
be fully adequate to prevent the 
evil comp! uned « é 

Mr. Whitbread suggested asa 
better course, to address the pring 
regent to alter the articles of wat 
in prey respect. Perhaps general 
orders from the commander in chit 
in this country, similar to the orders 
ot the Jrish rovernment, might pie 


cduce the same eivect. 


After a few mutual xplanation 
tiie hon ; divided, 
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posed two amendments, of which 
he had given notice.on a tormer 
day. The first was to gu * power 
to courts-m2 rtial to inflict the pu- 
nishm<¢ nt of imprisonment m ¢ 
pl: ice of corporal punishment, when 
they shou id judge it proper; at 
a they had no option; but 
never the punishment was not 
aati il, they were bound to name 
some corporal punishment. ‘lhe 
amendment which he now proposed 
would not take from them the power 
of inflicting Ang staph sunishments 
wer uhh 
they now have not— aa of substi- 
tung, m, the pu- 
nishment of imprisonment for cor- 
p ral punishment. The other a- 
mendment he had to propose, was 
to strike out certain words of the 
120th clause of the articles of War, 
by which embezzlement of stores 
by othcers ap peared to be punish- 


but wi wuld rive them a a 


at their discretu 


able only “ when serviug out of 


the unit ed ky inedom,’ 4 he: ‘se words 
he wished to strike out. 

Colonel Wood thought the idea 
of allowing courts-martial to sub- 
stitute imprisonment for corporal 
punishment was a most admirable 
one. He thought, however, that 

Bon ] 


some crimes, drunkenness, for ex- 


ample, might be better 
5 | 


by mulcting the 


pi nished 
oldu r of part ol 
isc typ ur eo . +! — a 
us pay; Or otherwise, when his im- 
meeAnment vw: ; he m 
} hment was out, he mivht vo 
— _ _ = 
&Y Wil «li OQOoOuU C Aavalll 
Mr, Manners Sutton said that he 
a on ~ : 
did not wish to enter mtothe mi- 
nuuze of rulati 1S. i 
Was merely to o] 


ive cCou7rtsemarts. 


4 power which they had not new, 
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brought up a message from the 
prince regent: was read trom 
the chair, and was im substance as 
t.alt 

iG.ig x ¥ 


“The prince regent, in the name 
and in behalt of the king, thinks 
to inform the house ot com- 
maintenance of a 

tuguese troops in Bri- 
tish pay had be attended with 
the most important effects in the 
conduct of the war. The prince 
recent ho} ves th use of commons 
tinue the same 


propel 
‘ s , 
mons, that Loc 
body of Por 


will enable him toc 
for the present year, according as 
circumstances and the nature of “aia 
contest may reguire.”’ 

On the motion of the chancellor 
of the exchequer, the message was 
referred to the committee of sup- 
ply. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
brought up the report of the com- 
mercial credit committee, resolv- 
ing that it was necessary to give as- 
sistance to the merch: ints, and to 
issue six millions of exche quer-bills 
for that purpose. ‘The report was 
received, and leave given to bring 
in bills founded on the resolutions. 

A committee consisting of the chan- 

celior of the exchequer and the 
law officers of the cr wn were ap- 
pointed to prepare the bills, which 
were afterwards brought in, car- 
ried, and passed into laws. 

House of lords, March 15.—Ear! 
Stanhope said that he rose for the 
purpose of submitting to their lord- 
ships a motion of very great im- 
portance, inasmuch as it related to 
4a matter of the most serious and 
vital concern to every subject of a 
ree country. A transaction had 
recently taken place in Ireland, 
which, however unfortunate and 
lamentable, had certainly placed 
the characte: of that honest and 
hi man lord Harrington, 
i-chief there, in a 

most 
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the commanders! 
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most estimable point of view. He 
would avoid any detail of the mat- 
ter, that he might not be charged 
with introducing topics of an in- 
flaming nature: but if such prac- 
tice were permitted as the insisting 
on Roman catholic soldiers to at- 
tend protestant worship, or as the 
prevention of their attending their 
own chapels, he must say that it 
was the most horrible tyranny and 
the most d ‘sperate oppression that 
could be exercised ot any descrip 
tion whatsoever. How would then 
lordships lke to be served so, who 
were protestants, if they were or- 
dered to go to the service of the 
mass, which they declared to be an 
idolatrous service? And was not 
every man’s conscience tobe equally 
respected ? lt was not only the best 
feelingsof humanity, and the sound- 
est principles of liberty, on which 
he should found his clause; but he 
should also appeal to the principles 
of the wisest policy. Ireland be- 
eame daily more and more impor- 
tant in our consideration. He be- 
lieved that half our army and _ half 
our navy were supplied by the Irish: 
and we should have more and 
more to look to that country for 
the means of recruiting our ranks 
and manning our ships. And could 
it be reconciled to common justice 
and liberty, that these people were 
to be denied the exercise of their 
own religion, or compelled to go 
to services of another sort, contrary 
to their consciences? He could rot 
conceive that any man could make 
out a reasonable objection to this 
motion; and he hoped to find that 
the noble earl (Liverpool) would 
show the sincerity of his speech by 
agreeing to it: for it would bring 
his opinions to the test. He then 
moved, that no person in the army, 
catholic, protestant or other dissen- 
ter, should be compelled to attend 
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a religious service of which he & 
not approve; nor should be pp. 
vented from attending such yeh 
gious service as was according 
tis conscience and religious profes 
sion, unless such prevention arog 
out of the necessity of his attending 
to his milttary duties, ’ 
‘The earl of Liverpool said, tha 
he must resist the motion, becauy 
no sufheient yrounds had been laid 
for it. He agreed in the correct. 
ness of the noble earl’s statemer 
of the sentrments he had already 
expressed ; and he should certainly 
act upon them. He did not objec 
to the principle of the motion ; but 
had only to observe, that it wa 
unnecessary, because the uniform 
principle was already that which 
the clause sought to establish. The 
general orders of an illustrious per. 
sonage near him (the duke of York), 
issued when he was commander in 
chief, (in the year 1801, we think) 
were decisive on that point. The 
practice was theretore established, 
and there was no need to introduce 
such a clause; the more especially 
as it might appear to have 4 retro 
spective view, and to impute blame 
where none was due. That order 
gave the liberty to the catholic to 
attend his chapel, and the protest 
ant dissenter to attend his meeting: 
house. The case in Ireland, alli 
ded to by the noble earl, stood om 
different grounds than these whieh 
the noble earl supposed. It was 
the case of a man, a catholic, fall 
ing out of the ranks after parade 
on a Sunday morning, when 
méeht have marched with the others 
to the catholic place of worship j 
and not an attempt to prevent him 
from going there, or to compel 
him to go elsewhere. 
The marquis of Lansdowne said 
that he felt it his duty to suppor 
the motion. As the noble yen 
tar! 
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t ec } ii d in¢g¢ecr the re Was iN 
making that principle clear and 
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versal Kn \ lle He had Linke 
any doubt 
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“move rt, 


rose, the best way to re 
ox so important a subject, was by 
i declaratory « tment, wi set 
doubis to rest. While he was 
ap, he should just add, that the 
new ciause of the mutiny hy ll, iY. 
tie } ver fo ccurts-1t td 
np? n t i id of ca 
pa shiment, mict i pinre hy 
to! He tl ought te dull Oo WOrk 
a great Improvement i «every 
view, mm” oe constitution of our 


. therefore merited, as 
his perfect applause. 


army; ane 

Passe at 4 
Earl Spencer did not see ne- 
atter the eec- 


rs issued while he had the 


’ 
Ces vy of the clau Os, 


: 
: } _ 
Heral ora 


honour of official sta- 


1 oecurred, 


holding an 
ton, If any vir 1: tio: 
that might offer a are reason for 
adding 

Ear! 


rained a gre it pomt. 


such a clause hereafter. 

Stanhope said that he had 
The motion 
he had made had produced an ad- 
effect. The principle of 


ae, , 
on was universally admit- 


mirable 


~— 
ais moat 


ef T i 

tad. No man in that house was 
found hardy enough to say, that 
wa é c . ’ ‘a 
the soldiers should be forced ayraist 


their con sciences. Asto the other 
Clatise, about imprisonment instead 
corporal punishment, he highly 
ipproved ot i. But only see how 
lone atime it took before one could 
ta thing done, that wis good 
He had heard 
in that house, and.out of that house, 
censures some time back on a most 
brave and ir allant officer named 
Wilson, for publishing his opinion 
thi subj rect. Now people found 
that it was all right! So that 
ay ee persevere against all pre- 
Ces order to obtain what was 


' fit to be done ! 


out 
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admitted the justice of 
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thet 
the 
conclude 


only say, 
to divide 
' ' 
should 


com nittee : and 


by observing, that now every sol- 
dier and every man inthe country 
would know what the principle was; 
ind by recommending to their lord- 
shins that excellent advice, “ Do 
2 others as you wish to be done 
by? 

On the questi 1" beme put on the 
amendment, tae numbers were, 

Not content - «- « 29 

Content © - « ‘s « 

Majority against the clause I] 


March 18.— 


tlouse of commons, 


The chancellor of the exchequer, 
having moved the order of the 
day for going into a committee 


of supply, said, that in rising to 
attention of the commit- 
tee to that part of his royal high- 
ness the prince regent’s message, 
which reférred to the subject of 
granting still further assistance to 
Portu gal, he could not forbear to 
express a ¢ -onfident ¢ xpe ctation that 
there would not be much opposition 
made to the motion with which he 
should have the honour to conclude, 
Although the proposition which he 
had last year brought forward on 
the same subject had met with some 
on, and though the grant 
which it was im this instance his in- 
tention to submit to the committee 
::nounted toa considerable increase 
beyond the sam voted last year, he 
yet conceived, that in the circum. 
stances under which he made the 
application, and -considering the 
alteration that had taken place in 
the state of affairs, it was not likely 
that even those who opposed the 
former grant would be disposed to 
object to his motion in this instance. 
It hed been objected, that in taking 
a number of Portuguese troops 
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pay, we sous ve 


into Bri 
bringin, upon ourselves the whole 
burthen of the Portu sucse Wal, 
ane leaving 1 thing to be eflecied 
by Pr riucal mm tne shay s of CcXCT- 
tion for her own deicance and itor 
her own preservation, In propos- 
ing the measure iormeily, they were 
left altog ether to conjectures as 
to its result : and as the con jectures 
then entertamed had since been 
realised, and every “Sa FY ee 
fulfilled, he trusted he should have 
credit for the proj ret of the 
grounds upon which he had acted. 
Thou gh some honourable gentle- 
men tc ok rather a el omy view of 
the case, he must say, that the 
he pes on the other hand were us 
sanguine as the despair; but at 
that tume the event Was uncertain: 


' , ", - r ‘ { eo S 
they had nouiinge to iortiy uaicli 
: d ; 
opimions—no fact to urge im sup- 
‘4 
, . 
port of their argnmen's. cow tne 


case WAS al Crea ¢ ti Chainee hich 
had taken place enabled them to 
refer to the ev nt, in order to show 
that all the arvuments im suynpor;#rt 


~t : n® ¥ } ‘ . 
of the iormet Valli a AQ WeCi’ COille 
‘ 

pletely COMNRIMca, Bat € pecia- 
. } } ’ } . ‘ : 

lions held forla, However sankunie, 
1 } ‘ 

au been exceeaeca, Tsai Cy tian 


disappouit LL by the result. Under 
these curcumistunces. When « 


rience had proved the propriety ef 


: : 
the former grant, aha When « n 
} _ ao . . : . } 
the assertion, UWiat ‘ Links hia 
a ‘ ho | . . bnew 
el pe rtion oF the foi se 3 ce 


into bis ’ «} pit) wi , be’ Va? it ry 
ati thing to the Pai vil N Vaal 
todo im the maintenance ot their 
own cause, had turned out t ve 
equally uftounded with the suspi- 
cions as to the ethe 
Portuguc c 

the committee would concur in the 
motion he had to ni tke. With re- 
spect to the exertions of the Portu- 
vernment, he could assure 
he committee, and upon the most 


e1ency of the 


he iruste d th: it 


uese gr 


ft ro 





unquestionable authority, th 
sierd of 20,000 men, the humober 
taken into Briush pay, the reguly 
Portus Uese TOrce Was not less $ than 
bi or i5,000 men. In additiong 
this regular force, the Portugues 
militia amounted to 10,000 mer. 
When t! ey looked to Une aggregate 
of this force, the committee would 
perceive that the whole of the buy. 
then was not borne by this country, 
By the measure adop' ed last se. 
sion, this country had undoubtedly 
taken a share ot the burthen upon 
itself; but then the statement he 
had just mace must satisfy them, 
that so iar trom leaving nothing to 
Portugal to do, her exertions had 
en strenuous, and the asststanee 
she received had not induced he 
torelax her own cilorts. Thecom 
mitice must be aware of the map 
ner m which the war was waged @ 
Portugal. They must be sensible 
how genet Ue means of exertion 
must be crippled by the occup ation 
O§ 2 considerable porti n of th 
country by the Trench = arm, 


‘ » s | ‘ 
WHica, OV TArcoine ire m piace w 


place, must nece ly have inter 
] ] nie 
cp uA S it ( Td ‘ Aa » CLLURD, 


abe Uial WI Was not to be ex pecies 
» circumstanced, 
could be adie to Thiak > the Sam 
eflorts as it no part of her territory 
was in the possession of an enemy 
nor any portion of her meansdiver’ 
ed trom ici disposal to the supper 
of that enenzy. If the commute 
' the ¢l- 


— 
) 
> 
~ 
> 
— 

. _ 
- 
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sad proved 
bem wial to the ¢ nse, and were 
Me ral le LO be contin ied, it would 
naturally follow, that they mes 
feel the propriety of assisting Por- 
tugal largely. This was the view 


i] 
Cel 


of the case which indnced him & 
think, that those who diilered from 
him as to the former grant, woul 
concur in the present proposition: 

ane 
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: t Td i ic wre Peean 
rent as that vote | last session 
‘ 


r thor be ¢ sum io he 4 unted in 
_ : ‘ : ee. 
. present instance should, instead 


After the 
rt Vv WW which he h idl thus taKxeil 


» be Two muiuitons. 


the manner in which the Came 


_— 


n rress had realtsec 
: » expectations entert uned = last 
session, He Was convince ‘d that no 
loubt could be harboured as to 
point—-the propricty « f still 
ind that exertion which alone 
dd aford any prospect of final 
success to ner cause. He besought 
the committee to look to every part 
ol the ibject—to ] ok to the pro- 
eress of the campaign, and to the 
en made in 

by Portugal ; and 


he would then ask, whetaer the re- 


exertions which had b 


- ’ + , 
tae course OF ti 


! 8 ] poe 

it had not completely justified al] 
. ea. a 

ms Which in the iast ses- 

son he had advanced? [covery 

public dispatch, as well as every 

nication from the 


my, concurred in representing 
’ 


} j ; — ) + ] 
wie ff Luv e LTOODS disciplined 
mA re , — ), 
vi tis on rs as worthy of the 

ae ee ae ee j f 
instructions they received, and ol 
e} 


> | 
to them. 
nirit continued 
ute the brave inhabitants of 
ain . , o) ’ ’ 
the penimsuia, even thoueh the 
Arencn SNOUtLa OD Nn victories, he 


1 — ' 
ve Te I wed by 


a4 
4 ‘ , y ‘* . ’ serial ae 
TO TnOSeS WRICN had 

‘ ’ 
4 ¥ t 2 | [ ‘¢ I pro rre’ss, 

er } 1. ' 1 i } : 
; VW ia i i ‘ Ove#n C il MOC Lig 
: 2 
iss he would contend, that on 
’ 


coud hope to carry on 
erations with most advantage to 
elves, and most Inco iVvenience 
eenemy, He was firmly per- 
faded that the committee would 
agree with him, that, as the war 
must be allowed on all hands, in- 
evtably, tobe carried ona war 
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not Vvountary on our part, but 
imposed upon us by the injustice 
rression of the enemy,—this 
most advantageous 

for us, and most inconvenient for 
in which to continue 

He was so deeply 
that 
he trusted no objection would be 
The right 
hon. gentleman concluded by mov- 
Q sum not exceeding 
two millions be granted to the 
: to enable him to 
tain number of Portu- 
wuese troops into ish pay, and 


such further assistance 


Was tile scene 


the enemy, 


its operations. 


impressed with this opinion, 


made to his motion. 


prince rer nt, 


rs 
e* 
— 
oe 

-— 


4 
to the Portuguese nation as the 
circumstances of the campaign may 
ender necessary.’’ . 

Ph 

Said, that when 

} e ? 
he coupled this proposed grant, 
lcreased as tt was this year, with 


var. 2 ONSONDY 


the tormal stipulation into which 
. } j , — rr oipen 

we had entered, never to acknow- 
} j } fr 1) ‘ 7 

ledve any king ef Portugal except 

»ger of the house of Braganza, 

? , . 

T ( j . no | | ’ »>oOu}l experi- 

” uid our extravacance, until 

vere left without a sine 
1° ‘ o} , 4 

li tusupportthem. Supe 


motive, b th 


t’ s 
Of policy and generosity, exists 
. 12 Ter ome re 

for assisiing the Portuguese s yet, 
’ is . tv for binding 

<> 
Onreels nyt Py) MA stipulation 

' 


to the house ot Braganza? The 
rivat . rent) Mun SAVS, that 
s the most 
tuniute theatre of war for us, 
and the most unfortunate for the 
r ch sen spot— 
our selected theatre. What! was, 
tance between Lisbon 
and Cuartaxo, within which we 
were now confined, this fortunate, 
this cho b and : lected theatre? 
Where was U at fortune whiel 
it had produced to us?) When we 
sent our army thither, we sent it 
K 2 to 
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to the fio tiers; we sent rt, some 
said, to the cdectence of Spam: we 
Were then driven from beth Spam 
and the Portuguese frontiers, u it 
at last, this night ‘we were told 
that our chosen theatre was the 
short distance hetween Lisbon and 
Cartaxo. “™ Encouraged, how- 
ever,” as the rigl t hon. aiiivestis 
said, “by our suceesses,’” he came 
down to the house with confidence. 
How! “by our successes?” He 
was the last person im the country 
who wo uld be inclined to cast su:- 
picion crher upon the Spanrards 
or the Port uguese, Or our own 
brave soldier; but what did he 
ean by “ our successes?’ 
it success which drove us trom 
Sp ain: ? Was it StUICCEeSS which 
compelled us to retreat through 
the interior of Portugal? Was tt 
success which made us view the 
fall of Ciudad Rodrigo? Was it 
SUCCOSS wint h l st oul \h meh la? 
Were those facts '—Was this en- 


’ | os . 
oom Yh as 


couragement fo Us how to increase 
our grant to two millions? Bur, 
< ’ t] e ch mee ie 8 | the exche- 
aqner, the I I * have lest 
much ef their re me, anal aft os 
} r p y fo } t! eir de. 
fics \ec oO Us prin- 
cp} ( i upon to 
| TANTS as Laie ¥ f l- 
t Ports auupymen’ 
ed. bias the rahe hon. genile- 
had 
‘re r aon ti ci hsequence 
fF othrts Lj CcONn- 
1 ! ( lated \ lony 
‘ 
Tins Ce ? a Ppa « ich } 
} ; 4 te? t} hs 
ah | ‘ ‘ { y¢ ou 
Broney Po P Pad re- 
fj 4 \ if every 
hy Jo owl We t » 1% 
fikvra ‘ Wa 1} a ( 
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was even this 704, paid?) Why, 
half in Portuguese paper. Ther 
were In Portugal a money pr ice and 
a paper price; and in this depre. 
chted paper-currency one half of 
our biils was paid, Let the riah 
hen. gentleman reflect on this, 
when he talked of sending mor 
money out of the country. 

Mr. Sullivan took a review o 
the state of Portugal now, and ity 
state in 18095, when the strugel 
first commenced; and dwelt on te 
beneSts which our aid and th 
Portuguese patriotism had pro 
duced, 

Mr. Freemantle did not rise fer 
the purpose of Oppo sing this vote; 
but at the same time he must de 
clare, that he did not accede tot 
but upon compulsion. The system 
which we had pursued rendered 
the aid necessary; but still tha 
sestem was tmpolitic and ruinoys, 
When this contest first commenced, 
he, in common with others, hailed 
the principles on which our inter 
ference was founded; but thoe 
principles had been now abando- 
ed. ‘The system now adopted 
seemed to be that ot fighti, o the 
war with our armies on the cont 
nent. No donbt it was wise int 
to assist our allies, but still we 
must take care to extend thata 
sistance in such a manner as nott 
commit ourselves, 

Mr. Peele observed, that im th 
last year, wien Pasa house con! 
only proceed upon conjecture, the 
was nat urally reat) varia 
Or inion. ‘TL here was then p ‘aust 
gre und for the aes and diffe 


rences which acitated the minds ¢ 


} . . 1 Ine 

Mei Lhe scen iT ‘sm and despa 
’ :' a 

ent fecuags of the honoura 


- o 
gentleman Opposite were then | 
some measure explained, by the 
recollection that France had jo: 


concluded a peace with Aust™® 
205 
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and was prepare 1 to employ it: 

“hen: tiga 
whole force im the penimsula. M 
had now had expericnce of ties 


> 


additional levies, and could frame 
eur calculations upon a sure foun- 
dation, The Portuguese had 
shown themselves to be equal to 
the combat, and warranted us in 
entertaming a sangume expect. tion 
af their future exerticns. When 
future ages should recur to the 
history © of that camp: ign, it would 
he surveyed with the eye of im- 
partiality and admiration. For 
three years had the foe been buaf- 
ded, and was now leti with the 
solitary consolation ot hoping to 
effect our expulsion by the exhaus- 
tion of our finances. Tle was con- 
vinced that the battles which had 
taken place would noi be ultimately 
found to have been foueht in vain. 
Cadiz and Gibraltar were but as 
dug in a balance wv vhes 1 com gs 
tothat state to which France was 
now committed. Much, “nett 
had been done by the Spantards, 
in forming a legal government in 


this last asylum; and much of *! 

hon-pertormance on their part 
mighé be, perh LIS, with [OO 1) ich 
justice, imputed io our despondinz 
anddisheartening sentiments, which 


Magnihed their difhculties, and 
mspired despair where courave 
only should have been excited. 
He could not help teeling some 
degree of pain at the manner in 
which lord W ellington’s conduct 
had | oeen CXam ined and Col ide: nne- 
ed at home; and was apprebensive 
2 it his ardour might be abated on 
bear ing of the insidious mezns 
empl yed to tarnish the lustre of 
his reput: tion. He believed that 
the time would yet come, when 
the p proud circle of Jord Welling- 
ton's la urcls would receive another 
Wreath of glory, when a yet more 
‘igual achievement would rajse 
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him to a still bicher pinnacle of 
tame. He cherished the sanguine 
expectation that the day would 
soon arrive, when anorher and 
transcend'ny victory should silence 
the tongue of envy and the cavils 
of party animosity ; when the Bri- 
tish commander would be hailed 
by the una voice ot his 
country with the sentiment ad- 
dressed on a memorable occasion 
to an illustrious character, ** Ja- 
vidiam gl rid sup rasit.” 

General ‘Tarleton declared that 
he meant no attack on Jord Wel- 
lington in what he had saidon a 
former night. He had ,ounded 
what fell trom him meveiy on the 
information contained in the papers 


table relative to Ciadad 


hMOUS 


on the 
Rodrigo 

‘he resolution was then put, 
and aereed to without a division. 

House of commons, March 19.— 
On the second reading of the 
Spilsby poor bill being moved, 

Sir Samuel Romilly said, that 
however singular the clauses to be 
found in bills of the nature of the 

ently were, there were 
bill so un- 


present fregu ' 
ciauses mm tie present 
usual as to call in a_ particular 
manner for the attention of the 
house. This bill enables the go- 
vernor aud master of the Spilsby 
to punish at pleasure 
the poor under their charge by 
solitary continement, and ether 
most severe punishments, for no 
other reason but their misbehav- 
ing themselves. He then proceed- 
ed to read a elause of the bill, by 
which, if the poor should be 
guilty of profane cursing and 
swearing, disorderly behaviour, or 
riot and drunkenness, or neglect- 
ing or refusing to perform “their 
work, they were to be punished 
with solitary confinement, abate- 
ment of diet, or the stocks, at the 
h 3 dis 


poor house 
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discretion of the covernor. This is 
not the only sing 


‘4 ) ex . y " ry } _ 
bil 2.50) emy ‘ wi ‘ inc t Keaee ‘ eS 


for damaging the ho or fences, 
as for a felony, or petty larceny. 
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‘din this coun- 


were t h ive a 


What was urnexan 
trv, the directors 
power of letting out the poo 


any person who, for his Od. ax 


r to 
lav, 
might be disposed to extract profit 
fr m the feeble limbs and worn-out 
bodies cf these untortunate 
in something ot the same 


as jobenevroes are let out 


per- 

sons, 

manne! 

in the c 

more extraorainary, they were 

empowered to ¢ tract wt ithe 
' ;' 


Wh it was vet 


° | 

1) ro this ii i ° 

be let out lint m 
, , 

mm. 1 . . ' >) i ’ ‘ 

0 iustry¥ \ t 


I AN D 
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take his cause, it was in his powg 
- : , At: “ne ‘ . 

to bring an action against such po 

vernor, &c.; but the period withy 
, © > | 7 * ’ ’ ‘ . 

which this acuuon could be brougy 

° °. aD . 
was limited to one month after the 


OC emeniar 1 the 
‘ head 


oOrience, bon i &2 © Ciadvses 


weg: ge 
are, il Was oV the 
that they came to his 
- " . ,* 
for these things pass through the 
house without notice or inquiry; 
} S..5 . ) . “ 
and He Was soiely indebted to a 
noble friend of his, who pointed 
Out the clauses to him, 
Sir J. Graham, who moved th 


merest acc lens 


re 
.DOW edge, 
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second readme, observed; thathk 


Was not aware of the existence Of 


, . . 
any sulci) Ciatises 


P - » ohonl , ro " 
ther a d he think the two Honour 


ible memb who had taker 
charge ot t vi} knew any thin 

‘ é “ 
of ther @ x! ee houl 
move Ww, t the bill be read 
al ee | ‘ l i e’ cht, 
in Order to vive the parties interest 
ed Op] unity of coming for 
ward to sl upon what grounds 
t had t such clauses ne 


Was agreed CO, ane 
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‘ wis! in? to dissemi ate sedition. 
tc ahane 


The remedy thought « 
the ev il we Udy to requir Ts, ot ea 


ed book or paper whate 


a y) 
) have tae name 


i a ral ist 


was distributed, t 


} nronter ea tp 
und abode of the — r stated 
liv ft ae 
thereon, under a pei ro «the 

1S if r Ol eA )!. 


] I | 

rinter and to the puo 
p . ¢}. * ) sen tct 
ior every Ci py LOal SOU 
: ¥- fb : ? . > . 

lished without it. ‘Che magistrates, 
on conviction, were umperativery 
hound to inflict the whole penalty, 


’ 1 
be pub- 


* 


and there was no appeal trom a 
single magistrate to the quarter- 
aalind, In cons quence O14 this 
hi hly penal Statute, Mabhy inci 
viduals | been convicted in enor- 
mous penalties for the most tilt 
OmMIss! yn. 
Cases (u pe uliar h urdship, LO show 
hat dreadful penalties might be 
imcurred with the most tmnocent 
racer n. Penalties to the amount 
of 100,000/. had been sued for 
under the following ciicumstances : 
—A person Vv ho wished to enttap 


the pri inters into a breach of the 


He should state a tew 


law, went round to several of them, 
and stated that he had (eizevir 


. ? 


edition of Cice TO, W “nh Only Want- 

} R ok. 

CU 1icuie-pa tov | Cr ® 1S 

: : 

ry) ae ee ; ie oe 

Man preva : » mei Or them 
init this titl “pay > wir. if = 

’ r hk } j f 

vag ther names and abodes (which 

uw | , , ‘ . 

Would have made the clition sus- 


pe cted ) > 


fsam -¢ ] ! ¥ 
em »Q » Joo { C.)} f t 
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peudioestotheamoun LO0O,O0007 
| , 
out the Mavistrate, in this instance 


Ww was imperative. Another’ 


reeset, WHO LIVE ty aternoster- 
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- 
- 
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ted Word London on a pa- 
} 12 | fora nev 
imuttar ' he A priacver 
, ow Wampt 1, of the name ot 
Lung mM, had actually been 
melicted in penalties to the amount 
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of, 20,0007. for a hand-bill printed 
at his office in his absence, without 
hisnametoit. “The hand-bill was 

idress of the bakers to the 
ti stating the expense of 
Hour and ‘bak ing It was most 
evident that those ¢ ises, and many 
cri iption, were 
individual 


ONLY wan ac 
ty, 
i abitants 


le SATIN ¢ 
cases of the greatest 
hardship, and that it was not to 
such publications that the law was 
intends dt o apply. Ie must also 
h printers and publish. 
ied ina hand. 
O Inc dia tment, as 
every copy; 
Pcs i. 
a libel in 
} * 
newspapers Were ( niy lnauble Lo one 


Indictment tor the whol ‘impression. 


others oj 


well as per ey on 


Wilereas the printers Ol 


> 7 


‘After a few more observations, he 
moved for leave to brinz in his bill. 
# rd Folk stone seco ided the 


motion, and at the sume time in- 
formed the house, that on account 


} } 
the hour he 
S'p ye his OWl motion 


l | | 
tril i] uy ! we 

ry ? 77 4 

Che chancellor of the exchequer 

- ? .* eha hannanesh! +) 
Said, thn ti) Nouraovle Mentle- 


man (A> Miartin } 1 certain] 
thict ih . ves eo ayihiil sil j hil ( A Letiil y 


ited a case v ly was deserving 
; ; 

oO} Cc ration, and he 
s}) 1) i f re not 2 Cc his 
motion. At the same time,eh 
thought that it was rather hard 
upon tl that when 
they pass a for regulating any 
narcuculaur trade, the persons inthat 
trade should show so much inate 
fention md un: lvertence ast y incur 

ic) heavy nalties, which by 


= . , . 
COUMIMON care and Gut r7ence taney 


ir, H. Sinith said, that it was 


es } | ¢ -_= , 
tCporinters alone, ut he pcleve d 


ii { ail iC I] ‘TNOcTS of that 
house were subject, under this act, 
t IC] tte > VTEATC LlaATL Ley CC ¢ 
pen ter than they could 
y W! ever was in the habit 


ints for his 


t issu a nte d r 
j rent, 
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rent, had probably incurred greater 
penalu *s than his manors and es- 
tates were worth, The words of 
the act expressl) stated every piint- 
| ’ 4 ca” 
cu p tp _* 


After a few observations from 


AND 


Mr. D. Giddy and Mr. W. Smith, 
leave was given to bring im the bill; 
whic h Was passed, it bein ’ agreed 
that penalties to the amount of 


500/, might be recovered. 


CHAPTER V. 


D hate qi the § ste of th PR) cs in” Indta—Ti nds if 


rou | Deh ee 


‘ 
respecliny the press in bilsita, felt 
> sa} _ 
mnecessurv To state, Not only wilt 
, 


his object was, but what his object 


was not. It was not his intention 
m that instance to find fault with 
any of the regilate t which 
his motion referred. AI) he asked 
was, that ar opportunity might be 
alli rdcd him Ol AnOW th Whiut 


were the law s wilt h Were Ti) ¢ 7 
ence upon this 
trials which lh 

Madras would, tn his en 
afford a suthcient vround for his 


motion ; but upon the Rit ral 


} .% 
rea n of the case, lw felt he was 
’ } [ ombot ? 
still wore sti yy 4h ; ala d th © hl 
gy for t ' trnat ev ted 


press in India, and what the | 
nalty to be meurred by the trans- 
gression, The noble lor 
quoted the authority of a learne I 


judge (Sullivan) ia India, to show 
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government arbitrarily to restram 
, , . | 


tae troerty of tiie pre 
that libercy of the press, which was 


il [) uid-— 


the rig hit of every Lenelis) man 
which was the surest guard tor his 
freedom, and tlie best check upon 
the courts tn th 
justice. It was to ascertain upon 
what grounds this breach of the 
law had taken place, that he wished 
to call fo CODICES ol the orders and 
‘ee Lik found it als ) la d 
downun the rezulations, that certam 


| jor the eurdance 


1¢ Labo 


rufes were fra: 

, ‘ ’ ,ar 
Gi the secretary of tae government 
ny revising the newspapers, He 


was to prevent all obser\ f 1S Tee 


! Purve } . a re : aan 
peel ’ the } ‘ 4 TEeEVCHUCS ai iM 
hance t ~4!] Ode 
. } , 
eer yy the embarka 
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ti 1) ral - . —n() ji sTOTeS, | 
aes ’ t the destinas 
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they belonged to 
‘ - 4% ) ] mm iii Stale 
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‘4 ‘ ; tdi Wil 8 
hops ad 
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tue Native powers—-ali observations 
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Lag liated to convey informa 1 
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administration of 
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rapl hs from the Euro- 


hich n 1 cht be likely 


tion Of | war 
an p ape i> -_ 
ta tion or discon- 


to excite dissatustact! | 
tent in the company *s territories. It 
| 
the ra § Wad WO ‘ prevented trom 
it : ; 
pudlishin un 5g F thing under these 
’ P 
several hie Sade eowas at a ) 
know upon whial ohiectanyolsere 
” a ret: ia 
vation could be pudursttod. Lhougnh 


he would repeat, that h 
now mean to s2y that any oO ; 
regulations were wrong, yet when 
the papers, it granied, she uld be 
roduced, he was of opimmon that 
others would be of the same senti- 
ments with himself upon the sub- 
ect. As to the trials at Madras, 
he should only observe, that hither- 
to the administration‘of | 

considered pure; but m this Inl- 
stance, the courts seemed to be 
ashamed of the r proceedings 5) I- 
asmuch as Fee \ ‘ould not allow 
the publication of the proceedings. 
Ifthey were not ashamed of them, 
they ought to allow the publica- 
tion, if only to allay the ferment 
which was excited by these trials. 
The pablication could dono harm, 
and might do much eood, The 
noble lord then stated, that two 
grand jurors and three petty jury- 
men had been sent away from Ma- 
dras for their conduct on thece 
trials, He would ask, whether, 
under the present ambi Tuty of the 
liw, any ni could have a fair 
trial? The noble iord concluded 
by moving TO! copies of all orders, 
regulations, rules, and directions 
promulyated in India since the 
yew » regarding the re 
Of the press at the 
of Bengal, 


ustice Was 


fraines 
three preside ores 
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Madras, and Bombay ; 
wh st) r “ft | } : 
nr aaa acted np \ tie frOvVC! Ne 


ment ti ere, oO} sel) Ont by the 
court ot directors or s the boaid 
“a ontrol. 


Mr. Du indas w ishe d to SI; tte 
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motion of the noble lord, not_only 
in its present form, but in any 
possible shape in wen it could be 
framed. T! i¢ noble lord had ob- 
jected to the courts, their not al- 
lowing the report of the trials at 
Madras to be publis shed. What- 
ver might be his present impres- 
sign on that subject, he must for- 
bear stating it now, as it would be 
improperly anticip ating that which 
must take place on this subject 
hereatter Wi ith respect to the 
state of the press in India, the 
noble lord seemed to infer tha: no 
restraint ought to be imposed on it 
by the government there or here ; 
at least that was the conclusion 
which he drew from the premises 
which the noble lord had laid down. 
li that was the « ie, he must SAV, 
that a wilder scheme never entered 
into the imagination of man, than 
the idea of subjecting the Indian 
press Co the same regulations as the 
English press. ‘here was no man 
who knew any thing about India 
that would ever think of such a 
regulauion. Except the rules 
which the noble lord stated, there 
were no other rules relating to the 
press, in India, of which he was 
aware. Would the noble lord, 
then, say that there ought to be 
no rules for the press in that coun- 
try Would he say that the press 
oug ht to be unlimited? No ; > the 
noble lo vd had himself allonall that 
there ought to be a censorship ; and 
there could be no doubt of it ; there 
could be no doubt that the very 
government would be shaken to its 
foundation, if unlicensed publica- 
trons were allowed to circulate at 
the will of the publisher, over the 
whole continent of Hundostan. 
There could be but two descri 
tions of persons in India: either 
those who went to that country 
with the license of the company, 
OF 
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or those who lived in it in 
actual of the company. 
There could be no gouo. t} en 


service 


2 tever } the wri? } l «a 

w MtevVvcr, that Laat COs , £48 A 
. cs . 

right to lay-anyv reculat » Wey 
‘ 4 


chose on those who in such a ca- 
pacity che “2” to live u eT ft 


, 
power, and who, when they went 


mto the territory, knew that the 
will of that c mpany and submis- 
sion to their mandates were ule te- 
nure on which their stay depended. 
It was cc mpletely at the pul in 1 
the resident to remain in ii Ol 
retire from it, as! ! pro- 
per. Lt he hi to remus mn) 


wt, he must 
he did not suon t to t Ww aw Sy, a) 


had nO alternative Dut to leave if. 


pate 
The subjection of the pre was 
ahen! le ¢ he 

arsOi Cl be ary to the ¢ - 
ence of our *mpire in rat countr 


. 7 }, 7 
In fact, some puuiicail ns bad been 
circulated there, attacking the cu 


toms and the re! 
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the heuse im due tm , and those 
extracts trom bn the 
had read, were alread approved by 
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> «8\ hie mec, 


the oOurt of director 

Sir Thomas Turton fully acreed, 
that so delighifnl a plant as the li- 
b rty rt ti } . i I be 
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of the liberty cf the press ina pa 
tion where you have established 
the vilest de spotism > Why she nid 


. _° 
you vive indians LLC AGY 
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knowledge? Vx ut would hy v/ re 
, . 
by be eivime them the means of 


detecting your own injustice. Yor 


have 1 ins iA 4 ‘ C¢ (rV— Vi } 
Ka } weds o hae ee 

nave sCoprcriat d ts | y — Yor 
have murdered their princes: and 
OT course, for your own ni cction, 
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. nego 

deceived, and ignorant. You m 
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OUCci a power was ne only 
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to maintain freedom, and there was 


no freedom in India to maintain; 
of course it was not n 
ought not to be endured in wat 
country. Wewere suiiering enouga 
day in this cou 
the press, an t at 
be ten times as bad in India. Me 
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th at it woulc 1 in the end 


alarming, e 3 
ywer oF Its 


usurp and institute a pc 
own. 

Mr. Whitb: 
prised to find that t | , ‘ 
posit n to the motion was taken 
up on the ground that his n ‘ble 
frend, who brought it forwa d, 
had argued in favour of a free 
ress in India > but he Wiis certain 


ad was much sur- 
e principal op- 


~» ee 2 .} 
nothing was further from his noble 


more contrary to the arcument he 
} | .eter , bes ’ : 
had used. i uated ‘> hi < ‘ Ib, 


he (Mr. W.) di in t believe it wo: 


possible to ext dd tO If SQ ore ita 
blessing, The righg honourable 
gentleman (Mr. Dundas) had sar 

t! e liberty of the pu could not 


be all ywed, {i r rear of tie natives 


bein g disturb { m the exercise ot 


5 ° 7 
their re lig nNONs WaIca Wis as Mucn 
as to sa “that it would be a crime 


to attempt there the propagation of 


the gospel ° Under all the 4 ‘ircum- 
tances of the argument on both 
sides, he thought his noble friend 
had made out a sufficient case to 
entitle him to the production of the 
papers moved for, and as such he 
hould vote for the motion. 
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papers, because granting them 
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would ¢ ve in idea that there 
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tenant general Graha my and = his 
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i rd I It 2) PICHEL 
that 1} Trye ving } +} | } ’ 
: . ’ hated a4 it tha } ‘ f t Ie 
i t< ] ‘r+ hy 
» Seneral Graham and his 
army f Or t they . | 
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| 79 ** 
anc br oie > 
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that had ever — performed, he 
had no cause to fear a want of 
unanimity in that house. If there 
was any strife among them, he 
was satished it could only be in 
vying with each other who should 
most express their applause and ad. 
miravion at such signal and splen- 
did acts of res lutio and bravery. 
All he could regret was, that the 
task of bringing forward the busi- 
ness had tallen mto hands so made. 
quite to do justice to the efforts of 
the wallunt general and his brave 
officers and army. te telr the 
achievement to be tn itself so much 
h het tian an description of it 
which he could give, that in at- 
tempting it he must detract from 
the brilliancy which the action itself 
must naturally produce. Having 
described tle action, and the hi ih 
merits of the general, he move -d, 

“ that the thenks of ‘Ge house be 
git ven to lieuten int-gene ral Thomas 

Graham, the distinguished abi- 
lity diaplayott DY him on the 5th of 
March, on the hei rhts of Barrosa, 
by which a tata Victory was 
gained by the troops under his 
command. over 2 greatly superior 
force ot the enemy. 

Mr. Sheridan.—Mr. speaker, I 
feel myself fortunite in rising at 
4 iS Moment to have met your eye; 
ior | am earnestly desirous of the 
honour of seconding the motion of 
the chancelior of the exchequer, 
as stated to the house by him with 
a degree of perspicuity, energy, 

tecling, which leaves litle to 
be said by those who are most zea- 
lousiy disposed to fellow and sup- 
port his proposition. He has truly 
Te cipates universal 
asseat to the motion now, Mr. 
speaker, in your hands; ard I cor 
diaily avcree with him that there 
can exi-' no contest m this douse 
but a strife who shail be most for- 
ward 
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feward, and given to him the si- 
sation which he now so nobly 
Luettt " 


miiec. A 
General Hope bore testimony to 
| } ’ fot ' 
ever \ thing rat had tallen trom 
i a. 9 wee’ errr t 
the nicht honourabie gentieman 
‘ , S. O ~~ ‘ P ) 
{i ie Shet aall , eet ive i aa $, 4% at a 
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manner m waich ne pad stared tf. 
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I} emotion of Thanks Was Carriea 
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House of lords, April 2.—In 
the « mittee pris leves on the 
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der a natural disability or impo. 
tent, or by proving that he haa no 
access ; and these points were Lo be 
proved like any other facts, It 
had once been imagined, that it 
the husband was within the four 
scas, che child would be '+zitimates 
but this had been exploted. I¢ 
indeed, been a confirm. 
ed rule ot jaw, Tt was sufficient 
to prove that the husband had no 
access, Even the cases that had been 
‘ probability or 
improbability was the question, 
uined, that 
accessor no access had been the real 
pol it in issue. 1s to tne objection 
of age, it weighed nothing in the 
three peers in 
that house who derived ther dee 
scent from sir Siephen Fox, who 
had twins bara to him by a wife of 
unimpeached virtue, when he was 
ec or eighty. 
Inetances of a similar nature were 
numerous; and there was no 
cround whatever for presuming, 
becuuse the earl ot Banbury was 
+, that there- 
fore the child was not his. His 
t 


pt Ved, Willen CiGsely CXal 


Scuie : thnerTre We 


i roe? * sae 
oOftie ave of S@Venty-iili 


seventy vears oj 


} ..3.% P ’ a. , 1 
Orcsitp tooR a review ol the 


evidence as delivered in the com- 


mittee of privileyes soon after the 
Restoration, and contended that 
there was no proof whatever of the 
non access of the earl of Banbury 
to the countess, and therefore, that 
the presumption of law must be, 
° all ar | + : 
that the child ot the countess unde 


whor the present claimant claimed 
was the son of the carl ot Banbury. 


Earl Stanhope moved to poste 


.¢ the turther proceeding in this 
case ull Monda V5 which, alter 
ation between the 


sonic CONVETSA 
duke of Norfolk, the lord chan- 


cellor, and lord /tlenborough, was 
2 

asrrecd to.—Adjourned, 

Tleuse of lords, April 26.—The 

eurl of Liverpool rose to movea 


. a 
vore 
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vote of thanks to Jord Wellington. 
His lords! Ip stated what had been 
the ideas of jord Wellington re- 
specting the practicabiluy of the 
detence of Vortu; als which he 
thought he could maintain, under 
the circumstances, against any 
force which it was probable that 
France would send; considering 
Lisbon and its vicinity as the great 
piver on which his system must 
turn, fortified as the positions there 
would be by the skill of our en- 
gineers, added to what nature 
already made so strong. 
foundation of the necessary works 
had been begun im the winter be- 
fore last, and had been proceeded 


in and com) leted trai quilly and un 


ostentatiously : these works formed 
the great basis of the plan of de- 
fence. ‘Lhe Brittsh general was 
periecily Aware, rom the be ‘tlh- 
ning, ol the great unportance of 
not hastily lisathe ine safety of the 
gallant army under his command ; 
and of looki f ior the delence ¢ t 
the country, not to measures which 
might probably iwcceed, but t 

measures tOuUNnded UPON « Lit dl 
prudent POUCY ¢§ by which } 

judged, Wise us the ev had 
shown, til CK would finaily 


be obtained. rie wished, Ul C] e. 


as k De AS pos: bie, r p the 
enemy on tiers, and defer 
their invasion to a later season cf 
the year. In this view of the sub- 
yect Ol det nee, there Were [wo 
obiects before him: the fist, not 
hasty to risk the army; the se- 


cK nd, the convicts nt at the se. 
curity of Fortucul depended on 
he hear EE ” 

the hearty ( pet des 1 of tne peo- 
pie, and the speedy equipment and 
aiscipime ithe ror ruese t Ons. 
Much of the credit, success, and 
fame of the campaign miust rest on 
al prudent pour YY; stce il Was Wwe ll 


known, that a newly-raised force 





—4 
—_ 


AND 


would be most likely to take thel 
future character from*what they 
were on the first occasion of theig 
being brought ito action. If they 
were then successful, they were 
likely to maintain their reputation, 
biad he placed the Pe rtupuese 
troops at first in a situation of hight. 
ing, unattended with local or other 
advantages, and had he been dis. 
appointed in the result, much time 
might have been required before 
the results could have been cor. 
rected, Thus it must appear, 
when it was considered how large 
a proportion of Jord Wellington's 
force wis com} dof Portucuese, 
that the prudent and defensive sy- 


, , , ° 
stem was that wuich it Was wise to 


, > ol) IEE es 
adopt. If their lordships would 
‘ 4 
' —— pei Sa leelale 
look ut the nature and macnitude 
° , . . : | 
OF the taoit aD | the enemy, they 


would ee Wut it bore ho resem. 


, , , 

biance to some of those hast nd 
*. ’ 

‘nts which had been 


~ 
~~ 
~ 


ance when cnea ed in 


‘ , 
war with diferent powers ; but 


that, to invade Portugal, France 
not at war with any of 


i 

of kur pe, Sar ne nations of . 
» Bes 

| Cli! ti l, } ! ceibel 4 pice 

pared the means ot invasion during 


seven months. ‘Lo render the army 
perfect, the enemy had apps inted 


One OF the most abie and success 


‘ , — 

Pui OF wali lis generals 

a oe. ! . ' 
OIC EC S WaS He In His Tespect,s 
, . , ~* } 

that the best OMicers Were brought 
ir m otwers oO] hts arm » tO ad 
+ = , ; the 
il suboramate capac Ss m wU 

‘ 

se py - } . if 
army of Massena. AN SNOT, |! 


Was a great, an immense effort Of 
deliberate preparation under te 
ablest officers of France. Thr 
plan of our Be! eral was an riginal 
one, and entirely his own, It was 
formed upon no former plan fof 
the defence of that country ; it was 


the result ot his own excellent 


ted 


juc 


izement, and was now sanctioned 


by 











“7; “ ns 


“SS t+ 


FOREIGN 


c } . , a - e 
- the conduct of the enemy him 


When in his position, there 


‘ re tw } A yasidera at ti 18 on his 
MCE 
ee he chould attac 
7 div peter 7 SLAVPLAALE o€8 Oe ck 
mina . ’ ee 
or whether scarcity an 


tae enen } » ( ? 
vations Ws ud not pi duce tne 
} 2 oe i u uid not 


< ‘ 
same Tesusdis. 44 


justice t } 1 Well; ngion 


. e 
be dom x . 
any un- 
4 


he did not say, thal 1 


, 
7 


i 
rable delay had occurre 
reas lea me GCiay a. occu! red, 

could not have been imputabd:e to 


that general, fie cooly ana care- 


fully ex Ala tin qu LIOTTA Ou i- 
pul 

! 1, D nies de na he 
tacK re PYONC I, all Wrote rulls 
Lat i 

} ms fe _ | leg 
to | th 4a PU ar i pv i) hi 5S 1ue 5 


He was s a 


} i} . . ie nel vy) tre 
thai b -ouid beat tie baad iV; 
. } . - r . . . ° 
but that he musi suffer a very con- 

} ) cha ae - 4 
siderable loss, ‘ the features of 
> . sets ar ti; , Y) A } il 
mit CUUMLE Y Weal tak sbbeh ae Ad i 
_— ow. t+ a rao," lay ~itnear = 
. nd " . s* seer ‘ 44% i 
& : > - ‘ 
: . +. ’ 
suion oF Lhe enemy allll mrerior 
tron hy . ly ‘ ¢} . y ’ } 
in sire ‘ UC Sina * Lia i ( Lid 
° } seroe Ww ¢] . 
were brok nh Up, aha every Grwiel 
inconvenience existed. On thie 
. . } 
V\e AN, 11¢ Lil ht tnc Lids 
1 ‘ , a | 7 
Mua TC acd Li ia VE PTO ‘ i 
. ] ' 
bY Cel He wrote, tha e did 
not mean to Move his army to 7! 
= . .* 
of Alice | pide LOLV ilall\ - 
} , } } Ve 4 
s> i iN) ai hl MdUu tii t\ 
pro 1 Me ve w. he 
t i — A ‘ 4 ‘ ’ >» Gea i 9 4'*- 
r «fot ' } " : | 
eMb baat » We ICileves 
} ’ ] a¢ \ ‘ i’ Yr 
‘ Le \ re i 4 Liadliy 
Line } i] ’ = 
tha Ua kal j 1c a s Nn t 
" 
74* ( } i) +\1) » 7 ‘ 
| y \ i. . j \ Li é i\ 
yt the camp. r } } ° . 
UF le ¢ ttr)} ‘ 6 OU « imue UPON 
i 
gr und CiOS¢ i i) 4 } rie 
) ha ah \ eee © «> ' . 
(lo: at Liver} } vyrore to Aim, and 


told him to pursue his own judee- 
Ment; knowinsz, from experience 
snd 
ang irom perso i] 
th v lue ] — ss on metd ¢ ’ 
ae ras @€llG UL! res 1if > ot tial 
| on Tite he *, } -o" . 7 ~ 
judgement, and that it would point 
f 
A 


out to him the true principle of 
400) l} reneral wrote again 


Vm, that as there was no other 
we peninsula fit to act 

‘ 4 YT r 7," ° 5 } 

“. 2Ueil AN eENeCMV aS ne had 


the great sacrifice and 
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loss, even in a successful attack, 
sust be considered; but he had ne 
ald be 


d ubt Laat final success W 


attained by otuer measures which 

Ls red LO him Lhe ¢ iy safe and 
wise ones. Such was the rencral’s 
previous Opinion; aad through the 
wl ole of 1 C Op ratious up Lo the 
retreat on the 3th of March, there 


never Was a movement in which 
he was not confideat of the fesult 
sucrifice and wise delay. 
Chere never was a sefies of opera- 
tions more uniformly successful, or 
conducted with more skill and 
spirit. It would be waste of time 
to enlarge upon the importante of 
the service, and the credit due to 
the general. \We had now anarmy 
inured to war, which had seen it 
only in bat- 
tles and victories, but in the pae 
tient endurance «. rctreats, and of 
ivi lis in particular 
mpatgn had also 
wn us, that we had a general 
equai to the bes! examples, It had 
v been said by the apes 
4 I «. cc bra oa | | a ] ral ¢ Ours, 
Wiei aking ot his sat suc- 
cesses avainst tuem, that he lived 
in duys when the greatest French 
renerals were either dead or not 
einployed. ‘They could not say 
this of lord Wellineton. It had 
been his iortune to be opposed to 
! generals of 
france: cvenerals whose career of 
successes Nad made their names 
roverbial. He had first met and 
eat Junot-—he had beaten Soult— 
nf} » had beaten Vi icto! —he had 
beaten Jourdan—and now he had 
beaten Massena whose at had 
risen the highest! * noble earl 
(earl Grey) had said on a former 
motion of thanks, ( Barrosa,) that 
it was the satisfaction and pride o 
the country to know, that in every 
situation in which British . valour 
was 


r< one . not 
\ > ; i ‘ 


err 







wa ae witinain de wenger: 


me & 


2 
way 
oma, 
_4 

4? 
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was placed, if the odds against us 
were not numerically too great to 
give a chance of victory, our suc- 
cess Was certain on sea or on shore. 
We now had not enly a proot of 
our pre-emiment bravery, bui likes 
wise of onr military shill) and 
science. hie CO iciuded by mov- 
ing, “*that the thanks of their lord- 
ships be given to beutenant ge- 
rer lor. {1 viscount Wellmeton 
for the ability, fortitude, and per- 


> : }, » }; ’ j 
severTrn') eC, whi ii pletGa cil MmiVCGd 
m the om tant services Data 

’ 


- az : : . 
pert rmeau m the defence oO: Lore 
tugal agamst the enemy.” 
he heimer 3 j 
the motion pemy made, 
Earl Grey rose and suid, that 
“pie 
the mouon of the no ble lord had 
his most entire and tull assent ; and 


though the nollie hud, a ig ere 


of hisspeech, hac tted nothine 
that could Hlustrate the mature and 
extent of the servic S tiret had been 
pert rmed, yet We Ll mot sit 


sient on the occasion, rapressed 


as he was with feelings of cratriude 


,. 


> : . : 
and mitnation towards lhe cul 


j . } . ), . t 
commander who was the subject 
“a . — ae ee . rel 

: ’ vote, ‘thhal UCriVili, ‘ “a> 
mauional pride mm the cor 
nog -Sipleapantael the coun- 
try had lx roaul uted oy 


, ‘ et « 
et condect of that drstre@ shed 


ve! rh and his brave army. [here 
. ,) ' ’ , ‘se r 
were aiso additional motives ol 


Mr 1erative force, and of a nature 


’ * « ‘ ’ . } . 
personal himself, whics induced 
bim to feel anxious to second the 


present motion. ™ pre portio n to 


. . | | 

the pin which sic telt 1h withhold. 

mg his assent to the vote of thanks 

on a former occasion, was the 
" ’ 

pleasure which he now experienced 

his mite ot ar ppro- 

bation for services, as to the me “Tits 


wm contribuurg 
and ctte« is < I WwW hich there could 
be no dk wate and which indeed 
could hardly be too highly appre- 
ciated, ‘Lhe noble k rd had done 





4 






WAND 


rs .* 


ie merit of ford 
W ellinptoa, and to the bras ry of 
the troops which he c nmenil 
He had Istened to the speech of 
the noble ke rd with the SUC reser 
pleasure; and his thanks w Te par 
ticularly due to him for the ca. 
dour which he had displaved, on 
this ason every similar oce SiON, in 


ample justice ' 


avoiding the mtyroduction of any 
invidrors tonics, or of those former 


differences of opmion vel) " h might 
| 


pas af 
have tended to m errupt the uni 
; 
nimty tok Onght to ewe on 
a 
such an occasion. There was one 


saree } - ” =o 7 
} biae ii wu ver, on Wiaiic } sit {lord 


Grey Yteic it impossible to be silents 
and that was the apparent contrast, 
or contradiction as some micht call 
if, between the sentiments wich he 
bad now delivered, and the opinions 
which he had expr essed on former 
ccasions, When the nature and poe 
icy of the campaign in Por ugal 
sulject of discussion. He 
was ready to acknowledge, thaton 


the invasion of Portugal by the 
bere Pay irmees, and m the course 
of their j vrress, be did a: ticipate 
a Very dtl rent 1 sue to the came 
paign. Whether the reasons on 
which he termed that opin : had 


more or less the appearance of proe 
babrinty tO sup} r them— whe ‘ther 
i) the eye oi orudenc the \ mij ght 
appear well or ill founded, “be 
would not inqwre. Hie had & 
( kt to pete 
form, and to express his signal gra 
tification, that the event had not 
Corre spoudcet with the fears which 
he felt, nor contirmed the antic 
pat tons which presse “dl upon his 
mind. T’o their lordships and to 
the public this explan ation might 
be of no consequence ; to h imselfy 
however, and to his own charactefy 
he felt such an explanation of co® 
sequence; and he trusted their 


lordships would do him the justice 
to 


much more avreeable 












ei 


tn 








mn 


rw the opm 
ila i 


‘- ‘ : 

; f : . ; il ' ] (t, thoug 

Ne aw ‘ 

ih badpil radicted by the 
av’ ° : é 

" at, Ww " | " e sir ere un j 

penmesr arctiul 5 Mm nd, mid 
ke run seral or invie 


id row no he- 
ration t rahify and retract them; 
nd [Drs 7 ry pT EE. per- 
haps, wave a value to his vote on 


the present occasto ly winch would 
re 8 fap it } robaely not less wt iteful 


to him who was iis object, and 
whieh would not oth e have 
kiloneed to it had he been one of 
those who anticipated success from 


esha 


the ereatness Of the means that 


wi 


} ] ° " i. “A > > 
were cmp yed "5 ittam rt. fv\iter 


the able detail which their lo dships 
had beard of the nature and events 
of the campaign, he would not 
detain them by repeating that eu- 
a: to ) which all hi id listened 
with : ich satistaction.——By pa- 
vent perseverance poset unfav Our- 
able circamstances, and at the mo- 
ment of action by the skilful com- 
ination of force and the most 


Getermined wraRe, a great suc- 
cess had been achie ge and as 
much honour done to the British 
army as any victory ce sah have 
accomplished. ‘The success itself 


Was gre tly enhanced by the smail 
Ainount of bik yWdshed with which 
Was attumed, Wad the french 
army been defeated in a great tb it- 
ue, with the loss of YO or 25,000 
men, which n ight perhaps be 
Mary the amount of their Idsses 
the retre: ul, Such a victory could 
not ha ive "we obtained v ithout a 
heavy ¢ expenditure of J 
Inthe midst of our rejoicings on 
buch an even t, tl, ‘re must ‘have 
been n. any mournings; but the 


5? °9 ae ic 


, 


TItisn blood. 


enemy had now sustained a Joss 
equal to that which a great victory 
Would have i inflicted, and that ata 
mall expense on the part of the 


lgij. 
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allied army. It was to him, as it 
must be to all their lordships, a 
source of the highest satisfaction, 
that so much had been achieved, 
and yet that british blood, so valu. 
able ar all times, had been spared, 
Phere was one topic which he could 
not advert to without great pain, 
and that was the miseries that had 
been inflicted on the unfortunate 
inhabitants of Portugal by their 
merciless invaders. © Calamity was 
inseparable from war; and above 
all from a defensive wat, where 
the enemy had penetrated into the 
country. ‘Lhe dwellings 

and the means of the people wuld 
be made subservierit to the purposes 
of the invader: but to our general 
10 blame was ascribable for adopt. 
ing measures, which, though pain- 
ful in themselves, were necessary 
for the ulumate expulsion of the 
enemy. The miscries which the 
French had inflicted in their retreat 
were, from all concurrent accounts, 
sufficient to harrow up the feelings ; 
and he trusted, that as to lord 
Wellington tlie Portuguese were 
indebted for'the expulsion of their 
en ‘MIeS, so to his provident cares 
they would also be indebted for 
uch alleviation of their misfor- 
tunes. From the language held 
by ministers, he tru: ted th. it Por- 
tural was secure, at least for the 
present ; that no apprehen isiOn was 
to be entertained for sir Willham 
Beresford and his army ; and that 
the spee dy fall of Badajoz might 
be firmls cotisatid . In this light, 
the expulsion of the French army 
was to be regarded as a circume 
of the proudest natur e, and 
most worthy of the cordial thanks 
of the house- greatest reward 
which t wd had to bestow. The 
present was a propitious interval 
for exciting to combined and Vvi- 
gorous efforts, and should be im- 
L, proved 


nearTt O «i 


stunce 
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proved by ministers for that pur- 


pose, particularly when the gallant- 
ry al d good conduct ot the Por- 
tuguese troops had pointed out the 
Very 7 de in which this interval 
might be turned to the best advan- 
tage. It was aduty mevumbent on 
ministers and on parliament to 
take care, lest through timidity, 
imbecility, or comuption in any 
quarier, all our sacrifices should 
be rendered usvless, and should oniv 
tend to sap the foundations of our 

wh powel inthe ume of our ut- 
most need.—Upon the whole, for 
the services of lord Wellington he 
felt that the utmost erat tude was 
due ; and he would not detain thei 


lord hips furtl Cy] than by ‘ x pre c. 


Ing His cordnma acqnicscence m the 
. 
, ‘ , . . 

vote of thanks, Vv mine remarag d 

, , } , 
is rne bil nest Honouvl t! I 

, 7 } , } . 
COU cf nil be «i KA WillCil Saat ii «ile 


wavs be reserved for occasions otf 


* ry e+e . 
Spiel Giada TIICTIL ale wile Presse 
TT) . } 
_ . . " " } avy " sr 
ait il, ‘ ‘ ea wen «tl ecu ifs 
Png d ; . 


} ’ | 
ana Wie % { 1.541 OO) > 
’ se Py , } ’ 
‘ \’eee ; . «4 a’ , 
. } ’ ’ 
** that ti o ’ ct ( i ry ve 
t 
> ’ ’ ’ 
of tae brave ana ¢ tran C4 t 
ei ' non-comm ica ofhces 
. _ . . ; . ’ 
and priv belong: Ot ’ 
PD a ; 
ru qi . ’ ; Leeaa ' 9 ? ° 
j 
ae . 
’ +4 >} i } } 
Ma ei tik ? . 
earl Stanbore pre ; 
1 | 
ayainst the bil ore t | 
‘ 
+ Mee . 
vi \ eiah ‘ert ; thi P ‘ «i i 4 ha 
‘ o 


the toleration ace. 


Phe petition | : ne veen ! celVvs 
} seus } l » @ 1 
Cure ALI Oraucred 1] rT) the t . “9 
a * , . 
he earloi Liverpool rose, and 


alte! be ring His testimony to the 


good intentions of his noble frien 
, . =, dey » »! +h 
who had mak he bat iil I and 


lil, 
who, he was conhdent, had: 


Silks nad nothing 
in view dan 


<> 
} , 


Tous to the wholee 








5° 





some and wise system of toleratiag 
in this country, expressed his doubes 
re } eciiny the p! ndence Of his ture 
ther pre: ings the Mieastire, lt it 


. } > 9 
were passed, the rood that was to 


be expected would be comparative 
ly much less than was expected in 
any view of the subject. Bett it 
were passed under the present mis. 
conceptions of its object, and the 
alarm and apprehension thereby 
created, the evils produced by it 
might far preponderate. ‘The to. 
leration laws, he was ready to say, 
were matters on which he thought 
the legislature should not touch, 
unless if were from causes of great 
and paramount necessity. Under 
ircumstances, he trusted 
efnend v ould see the 


-< 
. 
- 
-- 
~ 


I 


Lord viscount Sidmouth said, 
that be was placed in a situation ot 
considerable dithculty, as he must 


A et, 


COlsiael ; sentiments expressed 


{ 
by the noble carl as the sentiments 
OF y nent, Or whiecn he 
Wu A Wryepecry } 1) f mam i Cle i his 
1 ib oe 1) ‘ di ‘ | it Ty) ‘ ne 
ceptions had cone abroad on the 
objec ot | me re, that could 


j — 
ot be a reasen suthcient tor hum 


, , ' ° ,. i , . a @ * 
LO Wilshdiaw > Ulad Jl) Lil prestie 
oa , a4. . tac? wecenn 
Scave ol ile bal@ PTOI 2 scORes 
. 7. } 
ceptions, n mprehensions, andy 
ne misht ada. miisrepresentali T)Sy 
ot the bill had been made wriaou 
, , } | . ‘ ry 
aoors ; but allhouch it Was nore 
eda nS . oe — 
Tular m toat Ss ve to CMe mio 
. eee tone ~~ > onl - Conve 
pete Re Masks ay cal vail uld ft r conves 
, 
! 


y, take that 


4 


hie ce, if not revulal 

> , 

i it ? : +} e ly i il 

PI OTLUHLY Ol Stal What us bu 
Was, and What if was not. 


Parl Grey spoke to order. He 
would be the jast person to intere 
rupt the noble viscount, but it was 
certainly quite out of order to ene 
ter into the details of the question 
on the presentation of the petitions 

wack 





we 
’ ’ 
uy 
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ne 


when the opportunity of addressn 4 
ve house would so soon occur on 
nd read He was con- 
of the purity of imtention 
nd was ac- 


the sect 
’ need 
by which his noble fri 
tgated, and that he enterta ned no 
ol infringing on the just 
' every 


cesign 
and liberal , 
man’s opinion and worship; but 
he thought that the present was 
not the time for dicussing the ques- 
tion, when they were receiving pe- 


titions, Uniess the reception ot 


i let ation ol 


sto be objected LO. 
Sidmouth | said, 
he should not further trouble the 
that time. It had not 
iis intention to take up their 
time long ; but he should reserve 

himself to the second reading, then 
more fully to explain himseit, 

E ar] St ‘auhope pre Cc ‘ated sever. i] 
Herent dis- 


them wa 
i 5" . 
Lord viscount 


} Se ? 


th 


other petition s from di 


snuing congregations im Various 
parts of England, (Castlecar), 
Market Harborough, &c.) which 
were severally ordered to lie on thi 
table. 
Lord Holland rose, and said, 
t! it he had httmerous petitions to 
against the 
which he 


. } 
present to the house 


present bill; the first of 


a, uld mi ve LO be read. Lt was 
the joint petition of the three dee 
ominations of the dissenters in 


and in the vicinity of the metroe 
namely, the pre 
¢ baptist, and the independent. 
nould say little by w: 
“y eet 4 that he believed Liat 
pay ell as other P etitions, would 
that the pe op] of this coun- 
‘TY Were not so ignorant of the 
“ature and character of a biil 
Prougat into parhia as not to 


hkS COnsSe- 


= suyteitan, 


ty of pre- 


s) a\ 


ment, 


a , 
. “aiid to te 


appre Ch 






ysences to their civil or their rel ivie 
Hverty. He was happy to 


«irom the noble secretary ol 
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SEER what he » had heard from him 
that night, on the impolicy of such 
a measure. But he must say, that 
the noble viscount had very fairly 
ed bis course in the proceed. 
ings both last session and _ this. 
le (1 Holland) had, last June, 
stated his intention to look with 
much care and great jealousy at 
any attempt to meddle with, or 
e tolera- 
act and he thanked ~ noble 
viscount tor h; vin; ry sO it ully exe 
| hi He 
id expressing 
that the 
noble secretary of state had not 
taken an earlier opportunity, either 
last session or this, of stating his 
prudential objections to the adop- 
tion of this instead of 
leaving that to the present occasion, 
when the petitions against it were 
crowding tn irom all parts of En- 
Fle then pres nted the pe- 
tition; which was re ‘cived, and 
ordered to lie on the table. 
Lord Holland then stated, that 
he had a great number of other 


r 
] 


sliap 


impair, tae provisions of t] 


} ames 1S Vik Ws tails SCSS10 h. 
could not however avo 
j 


NS surprise and regret, 


MCASUTe, 


, 


clans 
*. AAT. 


petuilidiis 
‘The ea rt of Fiat cke said, 
was dest le to know ae ther any 


ined matter 


“Was irre Pus 


of th , pe tions Co! 
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which reflected upon, o1 
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Lord Holland said, that he had 


bude Ouse . 


been’ unable to read them all. Se. 
ral he had read, which cont ‘ained 

no sich matter. But he : 1ould 

/ ‘ | : ‘ ] 

eel pleasure in avin t! em ai \l 


it should not 
in respect of 


read to the house 3 if 


be too mconvenient 


Lauderdale said, 


The earl « 


a. . 2 
that he also hs many pe riiions to 
ps esent. S12 h vv «ti , howe Ver, the 


‘d of the re. 
spectability of character of the 
persons who had framed them, that 
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if there was anv imrention hown 
of casting doubts or retlecuions on 
them, he should certainly move, 
that any one of those whieh he 
should present should be read. 

The petitions presented by lord 
Holland were then received, the 
preambles read, and ordered to lie 
on the table. ‘They were from con- 
pregations in a number of places in 

Wiltshire, 1 Essex, Dorset, Berks, 
Middleses, &e. One petition, we 
believe, was siened by above four 
thousand persons. 

The ear! ot Moira rose, and after 
some observations on the respecta- 
bility of the petitioners, declared 
his readiness to take his respensibi- 
lity for the propriety ot the senti- 
ments they contained. [its lord- 
ship then presented a great number 
of petitions from different places 
in London, Westminster, Surrey, 
Middlesex, Kent, Cambridge shire, 
Essex, Berks, and Sussex; Bucks, 
Wilts, Leicestershi: si" Nort lk, 
Hants, Herts, Derbyshire, War 
wickshire, N« shemptotshire, Ox. 
fordshire, &c. am: 
hity—the particular towns we are 
unable to speci + anit | | which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

The earl ot Lauderdale then 
rose, and presented numerous peti- 
tions from Bath, the Isle of Wight, 
Kent, and various other places, 
with signatures to the amount of 
more than ten thousand names; all 
which were taken as read, and or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

Ear! Grey Dies ued a petitic mn 
from a congregation at Bristol, 


. 5 


inting to about 


, 


which we understovc his lordship to 
24) wis mtence d © Dave | ‘ ree nN ore. 
sented by th« hi; h steward of that 
city (lord Grenville). H 
friend could not attend in the house 
that night ; but he was confident 


trom VW hat | hic knew ol his OF 


noobie 


nions 
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respe cting the important subject of 
toleration, that he was favourable tg 
the prayer of the petition. Or 
dered to le on the table. 

The duke ot Nortolk observed, 
that persons not dissenters, but 
friends to the principle of toleration, 
had signed the petition. 

Earl Grey then presented many 
other petitions from Lewes, Ports. 
mouth, Daventry,Colnbrook, Glou. 
cester, and other places, which were 
also ordered to lie on the table. 

‘The earl of Rosslyn preseyted 
several similar petitions from diffe. 
rent places. Ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Lord Erskine stated, that he had 
nearly 200 petitions ro present on the 
same important subject. He should 
make no other prefatory remark, but 
to say, that they contained the same 
opinions on that question which he 
himself maintained on the subject 
of the teleration act. These peti 
tions were presented, and ordered 
to lie on the table. They were from 
all parts of England, and some of 
tl em had an immense number of 

signatures, 

The marquis of Lansdowre then 
stated, that he had above 100 diffe. 
rent petitions to cmap to ther 
lordshi ips on the same su bject, and 
of the same tenour. The first pe 
tition he presented, his Jordship 
stated, was sirrned by many persons 
not protestant dissenters ; several 
of them beneficed cler gymen of 
the established church, who, equal 
ry with the protestant dissenters 

precated any interference with 
rw toleration laws, and was si d 
by 896 persons. All these petitions 
were also received, 2nd ordered & 
lie on the table. 

‘lhe number of petitions received 
was about five hundred. 


The order of the day was then 
called 
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of called for by several lor ds; when, sent king, a Christian and a pro- 
to afier some pause had occurred, testant, and a believer that the Old 
Dre Lord viscount Sidmouth rose, and New Testaments contained the 
and said, that in moving the se- revealed will of God, to claim his 
ed, cond reading of this bill he should license, and that his certificate 
" make no remarks on the number should enable him to preach any 
_ of the pe etitions which had been where any doctrines he pleased ; 
presented against it, as he readily and that this did, in fact, ull 1802, 
7 supposed that the petitioners sin- exempt lim from many civil, and 
be cerely believed what they had ex- from all military, services, At 
» ange pe with respect to the opera- first he could har dly credit that in- 
7 tion of it. His noble friend (lord terpretation of the law s. He could 
ed Liver pool) had truly stated, that state, but that he feared fatiguing 
~ great misconception | and ni is? ippre- their lords hips, informations trom 
Te. hension had rone tor th respectin if Many m: iris trates, of numerous ap- 
he e bill, and. he must add, great plicatio ns at qi uarter sessions evi- 
~ ennai The various dently to obtain these exemptions. 
ad public resolutions were, for the He had heard a circumstance 
he greater part, inapplicable to the which he considered as creditable 
ud real objects of his bill, When the to a sect of dissenters, wherein 
- intelligent mind of his noble friend they acknowledged these abuses, 
= Was not quite free from miscon- and expressed their desire to correct 
he ception, he could not wonder at see- them by the expulsion of some 
- ing the misapprehensions of others, such unworthy pet rsons.——[ The 
a It seemed to be thought that some Wesley connexion was here alluded 
ed change was intended in our tole- to,] Could it be supposed that 
5 ration laws. What wasit? The they who so acted to evade the 
e object of the bill, the clauses of laws, would be deterred by fear of 
. which might be amended in the their brethren? He had learned 
committee, was merely to give with satisfaction, that though the 
. uniformity to the two acts on which _ prevalent interpretation of the law 
: : heat ee : ' . a . > of 
a - sy ges eh toieration was foand- Was as ne had stated, yet with 
r ed; its object was not to exclude many well-info rmed and respect- 
any class of dissenters, but to able persons it was not so. In De- 
- comprehend all, according to the von, Norfolk, Bucks, and in Suf- 
P spirit and meaning of those acts. folk too, he pene that that inter- 
‘] Hy was the dle purpose of the pretation was not ; dmitted. Feel- 
of ill, He was led to propose it, ing the abuses chat were com- 
j from information he had a consi- mitted—learning the opinions of 
‘ derable time since received, of wii: it enlightened men, and the practice 
i Was and is the prevalent mode of of many respectable magistrates on 
d executing those acts.—He lament- this subject, he hadfelt it necessary to 
nS ed to think that the effect of those bring the consideration of it before 
- b net was, that any ignorant person, pa wrt: ument. * le had been encou- 
. of depraved morals, Should be able, raged to do so by the opinions of re- 
J Pr sad the oat h of alle LlANCce, spectable per ons, of magi trates and 
y Making the declaration against judges; and he had stated in June 
" 9 19 ind subse rib} ne to cert: iin 1809, th: it he} 1) rende: ito do nothing 
d articies of the churc hy de ‘claring but what was with a view to secure 








himself, under the 19th of the pre- 








the toleration of the protestant 
3 dissenters, 
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dissenters, 2s well as the support of 
the church of England, of which 
he gloried in being a member. By 
this fair standard he had proceeded, 
and in his bil! there was nothing to 
be found inconsistent with it. He 
had not contented himse!t wt 

authorities he had mentioned, but 
had sought further iniormation, 
and even communication, with va- 
rious dissenters. From 
them he had received voluntary 
communications, and with othe 
he had had conversation ; and he 
could truly aver, that though many 
wished he should tuke ho s.eps i the 
business, few objected to the mea- 
sure he proposed. They theugh: 
merely, that though the measure 
was innocent, yet that it might ex- 
cite in other quarters a disposition 
to introduce into it objectionable 


a 
CiadUses. 


h the 


» &S 


some ol 


ree . ; ) we 
AhHey aid not seem, on 


the whole, to think there was any 
thing in tm materially ob} ctronable. 
Every class of dissenting preachers, 
in iact, who had s par ite c re. 


giations, were leit by this bul in the 
same state 2s before, with Ue ree 
moval of all sorts of im timmen’s, 
and the 


nag i wo Kno 

better what was his duty on such 
subjects. —W hat bet n Of xt- 
testation could there be, than that 
of several persons of the c iep as 
tion for those who scucht tor ti. 
censes? As tothe quest ( ne 
stantial and reputable householders, 
or householders merely, that v 

consideration for the com: : 
There was no regulation “acd, 
but to relieve them f m ch ent 


practice at different quarter-sessions. 


Lhe second point applied to such 
as had not se paral ci rr 

He did not expect to meet with 
any difficulty on t! 1s if Cc 1FOmM 
the quarter whence it arose. It 





Ww iid bea arce tf } 
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wp, ~) 


4Aili He Was a prehe sive a: ¥ ’ 
' 
Lat Some iriends to toe es! nits “ 


time to exclude this class of person 
from the rights allowed to othe ; 
protestant dissenters, though he 
must say, that he knew they had 
often given great pain and vexatiog 


le 


re 


to many most excellent and mem 


TorT1ouUus beneliced clergymen. Ye ’ 
. _ . r 

he must in candour admit, that : 
“ ( 


hundreds and thou ands of people 
would, through our own unpardon. 
able and abominable neglect, be 
deprived « f all moral and relivious 
mstruction, Were it noi 
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this country were indébted to them 7 
a | 

for their rengious instruction= ' 

Ve are not at liberty to withhold 

‘4 


’ | " 
the only means of moral and reli 


ious knowled tle had not, 
«’ ‘ 


u eret re, Exciuce d SUCK persons; 
which would have been contrary 
to indispensal le a} fl eter trust cé, 
‘Lhe third pomt of his btil related ) 


| nt 

to probat ners, 

pul t, pr posed, tnat six | ‘sons 
. ; . ‘ . \ 

n their belref ot the sober 


ald exemplary life, ¢ f the c:; DUCITV, 


°9 : 
Lie had, on that 


should 
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ail the sects and de<crip't is WHY 
felc winat was due to the purity, 
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te; but he never th te t that 
. ’ o 
any protestant ds enter would con- 

> ela , J , 
} ‘ T Wi Lia > < 
. » it in “Onsts ae 8 Ti 
sider c > cet chain 


and just en: 


-?TVV OM re 


i 
. T ) ery } sf of l, . 
“On laws. s ! > Bee \ d ti) tL Wn Lilt 


Pecantere sete 
eustoms of d I » probation 
» ] gr ot 
was necessary ror toe prooi oOo the 

: 3 he wats £0 2 CP deere ch 
eis necessary for the minicteri 
a ; er? 
afice: therefore he h id mere! y 

} } Y ’ < " ine 
proposed th if tree Gi ~ Sf LENS 


preach TS shi uld sign a LCSTITMMONY 
in the proba tt ner’s favour. 


own church, by our ecclesiastical 


aw , there were cert 1 prop S 
and attestations to be made. A 
deacon must have the testtrmonials 
| ** . 
ol three cicero vimen to S Itte OVILS, 
&. His name must also be read 
three times 1n c’ \ rCile Lj did pot 
mean to sav tha this aiways pt ‘e 
vented improper introductions, but 


that such were the precautions that 

Rie. 9 > Pai . 
were obser Ve d OV iaWw, | nou rh | ¢ 
had received mucn imtormation 


4 
hould > 


} Se ol : } 
on tne subject, no Mah snpowuid ve 


placed by him tn an un; 
~ar , —- 
tuation by his statine his name, 
eo . 1.) } 
OUP thes W i Par ALLS ; = 
i 
5 
ent who k; w! tion 
» | } ' ' 
} Nad received. srom ti ILine- 
tant n ts, of whom he did 
| } 
I wisn to Cis! full 9 
he had } 
Mis I i ‘vr? is ( 1) } J C ey 
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} 4 i i iclOli. ial had 
I ry 1 f YY} th) Ose ] 
n ites ul Té ( le gentle 
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ections had been stated at first by 
| ' sla ors } ‘ ] £: 
ais novie triend, for whom lhe had 
] . ' } , Ee alias ) — 
eslidil Tf 7s ql ui Ai ALLL 1). 1 
seemed to think t invman hada 
ttot t if 4 othe € OT 
f *Y | . 
. Ci,’ 1] ! ‘ K@n if1O , 
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“VU, ‘ \ 3s ) a au l 
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. re to tuk up. hie 
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. j O} i] 1} Was 
‘ >»? ] 
MLLCTIY ( ‘ } ti e® me - 
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un. He never could agree 
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to thos e broad pri ciples, But in 
some respects he Uneaten those laws 
stance, they 
limited relictous es rctrines. His 
noble triend had called the tolera- 
tion act the Saad ee of relisions 
liberty. What did he admire in it? 
its beneficent effects, he had said, 
in its providing freedom of worship. 
‘orld he deny that it was differ. 
ently acted upon in different coun- 
ties?) In proportion to his admirae 
tion of it, his wish should be to 
render tts operation universal, It 
Was not so at present. There was 
the license 
arty had, at 
‘ast for many years, resorted to 
the court of kineg’s ben He went 
to another county. ‘hus, there was 
a different igterpretation in coun. 
ties bordern Iz On eat h other. Let 
the benefit, therefore, be made uni- 
versal. If this measure were im- 


} 
toler int, where, fori 


mm” CIS where, w) hen 
vad been refused, th 


. 


proper, come at once t the asser- 
tion of the broad principle, and try 
to alter the laws im that way. That 
brord principle had never existed 
in any country. 


, ’ , ° 7 } : eee 

1, Whtleil Ad never been assumMe 
ed, conferred. Lie Was not so 

‘ . > . 

read in the sacred writings as he 
ee, - aA he a ld . |] . 
oucnt to dpe, and he could toucn on 
them only with great deference, 


gy 


But he had read, “ Lav hands sude 
de nly On LO Man hg ind ALISO, that 


nersons chosen for such situation 

should be “ of good report.” He 
conid not think of the argument 
taken from the low condition of 
those who, in earlier days, received 


their divine missions, as apeeere 
to present times, and as giving aue 
thority to the De sons he had al. 
Inn *" d to, to lay their claims to di- 
vine influence, without any attesta- 
tions of their character and qualih- 
L 4 cations, 
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cations, ‘The early ages of the 
church showed, that purity of cha- 
racter was held indispensable to 
him who attempted to enter into 
the solemn offices of the priesthood, 
His noble friend had said, that no 
case had been made cut. He ap- 
pealed to their lordsbips on that 
pomt. He then stated a circum. 
stance that recently happened at 
Stafford, when the magistrate, cer- 
tainly not regularly, required the 
applicant to write his name; but 
who answered, that he came there 


Sten Pusat 2 1 ha wt ey 
not io write oul i make ti ad Cidade 
. ’ ° , , ’ 
ration, He was convinced he had 
NOW race t imcrent grounas 
ae od : 
bor thn i 7 mig, Als : I 
. rr ‘ ; 7 
my nto tl mittee, Line nopie 


lord proeeeeces tO fate, itOm @ Die 


! : 1 
per he held tii tlio 


the writer mentioned as an instarce 


, , 
ot the asityv Ww th which licen es to 
. 1, ‘ *p er tenet 4 ‘? ’ } fa) = 
prec '? Were Rie ~ky Lilel LO i.6kU 
: : } . 
heard a person in the neighbour- 
hood of London, who seemed weil 


22 28 ’ ’ 


versed mn all the ALNeMLICal AN de- 
istical arguments en the subicct of 
religion, he ctu4nr M4 toa crowded ut 

dience tor two hours and a halt, 
and bri ac! tig the most nrehoious 


and >. bla hemous I cu : 
The bill which he bad intreduced 
dash naturally check the exist. 
ence or sprct.ding of such abuses, 
which could not tal to be lamented 
by every man who was a tricnd to 
the morals or th it tof all 
ci Cs of erty s aa leared 
that the broad principle stated on 
a tormer 1 t by! Od al 


s 

TT 1st oe Pe i t Lt siz d 

society. ‘Phen rd did not 
' 

do their duty, ut thor t them. 


selves absolved | ‘ ti 

the prevention of such abuses. It 
° } Paoe , 

Was thew uty to protect the igno- 


rant and the uawary from being 
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led astray, and to put them on thele 
guard against such mischievogg 
practices, ‘The noble lord the 
alluded to various resolutions that 
had been publi shed in the NeW 
papers. It had surprised him much, 
to observe one set of these resol. 
tions subscribed by a Very respects 
able rentleman, who w as a member 
of the other house of parliament 
(Mr. W. Smith), in which the bill 
was represented as b eing desigt ned 
to abridge relicious liberty. ” He 
saw with usto!: ishment that such 
an obj ct was ascribed to the mea 


' RF 


sure, tian Vv li nothing conld be 


furtl r | m thoughts. Upon 
> enpl } 1,4 ~~ h ’ 
kaa ‘ j ° COuId Not j sp CX- 


nressing an ardent wish that the 
bill should be 1 ad a second time, in 
order that it might go into a com 
mittee, where :t might eas a 
variety of amendments. He him 
self should propose sever. 1] alterae 
tions in the comn iittee ; : but if he 
rerceived a strong unv lingness on 
the part ot their lordships to enter 
al however much he 
should regret it, he should respect 
fully acquiesce in their decision. He 
concluded with m«¢ vin; , that the 
b be nowiead a cond time, 
The archbishop of Canterbury 
declared his utter abhorrence of 


ry . , + gel "') rca 
s > CC 1M (WN rene rOouUus | i © ULue 


>} 
tions Whilst he limented the et 


‘* . Ne 
TS, 2 ahs cor rom , of the pros 
testant dissenters from the ¢ hosel 


ot Kne@land, i < admitted th t they 
had a full right to the sober and 
consciertious profession of their 
OWN Tel ious } inions. The sacred 
writings were allowed by all pro. 


’ . 

‘ . ; . . 4 

’ < e 1 ev? ’ if Use 

, " a ctr t! PTT fi ae 
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ere). Ti it r\ 1 - ; ‘ ” 

formity of religious behet was not 


to be expected, so variously const 
tuted were the minds of men; and 


wiceP mantis seaweren? 
con -equent:) Peat! us coerce 
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gor ently a absurd : nd imp litte, but 
forall good | purposes mpra t icable. 
Asto the | present bi 1}. he should de- 
liver his opinion very shortly. It 

that there were 


0 him 
a twe twe objects which it had im 
view : the eet Ww: sy to Faerie 
+r reais and the second was, to 
gender the class of dissenting mini- 
sters more respectable, by the eX- 
clusion of those who were unfit for 
the office. These objects seemed 
laudable in themselves, and calcu- 
lated to increase the respectability 
of the dissenting imterest. At the 
éame time the dissenters the:nselves 
were the best judges cf their own 
concerns ; and as it ap} eared from 
the great numbe: of ; t setitions which 
loaded the table of the house, that 
they wee hostile to the measure, 
he thought it would be both unwise 
and impolitic to. press this bill 
against their consent. He there- 
fore wished that the noble lord 
would withdraw it, and put an end 
to that alarm which had been ex- 
cited, even though it might be 
groundless. 

Lord Erskine expressed his con- 
viction, that if the second reading 
ofthe bill had been del: tyed only 
afew weeks lonver, ten times the 
number of petitions would have 
been presented AT age n t it, in addi- 
ton to those that ready incum- 
bered their lordships’ sab +» and 
loaded the floor. ‘Suck was the 
opinion which the dissenters at 


larze ertertained of ws mcasure, 


. , > rm } 
— t}) eile t\ he y { "it at 
thu at dratice of ‘roac hme nt on 
any of the p vileg res which they 
. ' ee & 
( mill protessed to be 
‘ ’ P ' ’ } 
Ciara re nature, and merely 
( = th) can 
ry oF the act of toleration 
} } he * =P 


Vol 1d ce ntend, that it was 
*?) int e tii to the letter and 
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put Of the toleration act, that 
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rreat palladium of religious liberty, 
He knew that some descriptions of 
preachers among the methodists, 
trom which class he had presented 
sO many petitions, asked no exempe 
tion from serving im civil offices, 
It they refused to serve, their cer- 
tificate would not protect them. 
The law on this subject was quite 
clear, and required no explanation, 
[It a‘man was a religious teacher, 
and had no other avocation, in that 
case he had “a local: habitation 
and a name ;” he was a pastor and 
had a Hock, from which it was not 
the meaning of the toleration act 
that he should be abstracted in 
order to serve in ctvil or military 
offices. But it all this was not the 
case, then he could claim no such 
exemption. If the pressure of the 
times, and the demand for military 

service, required that such exemp- 
tions should be narrowed, then do 
it by a spectal act to that effect, 
and not by narrowing the act of 
toleration. He moved that the bill 
be read a second time this day six 
months. 

The lord chancellor felt convin- 
ced, that no man Was more averse 
to breaking in upon the great prine 
ciples of the toleration act, than 
his noble friend who preposed the 
bill. ‘The different modes of inter- 
preting that act were, however, 
facts incapable of contradiction ; 
andif a man was refused a license 
in one county, it was much more 
easy for him to go to another where 
he might obtain it, than apply for 
a mandamus at the court of king’s 
which was necessarily ace 
companied with considerable exe 
pense. [Ele also knew, that till a 
late acti xplained the exemptions as 
to the militia, there were ‘great 
doubts as to who were eutitled to 
such exemptions. ‘To show the 
laxity of interpretation which pre- 
vailed 
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vailed at one time, he 
lect that in his younver vears, and 
when he was liable to be drawn ton 
the militia, it was prop t to him 
to get himself exer pled DY pay 
sixpence for a license. He | 
the law was so | rst lat 

time; erronent gucstionably. 
He (the lord « lior) had 


known of some | ces that oOce- 


curred, arnmong those persons wh 
came totake the auativca 

the most total ign ~ here 
were me wh) ( i ’ 


nor Ww be and WHO Ns ye 


when the nume of! 
u“ ’ ry «tf wn. C2 } is 
thie « 7. if ly f 
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Lord Holland, ina 
assertion, that t mauecrity of the 
ets Lo ) . ’ 
petitioners probably did not under- 
st and { > hi CASUTe ehacehls \. rch 
they retruoned, observed, that the 


holding such language was singu- 
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‘hed vu) Be as . , 
touched their mummednite mterests. 
A sovhe *erergyt As eel en fe » ) 
i Tigh reverena pr beh PLLA aTCile 
bish« p of Canterbury) had said, 


; : wo % 
that the deluve ot pemtuions which 
overftiowed then tuble, W.iiS DprO- 
duced bv misapprehension. ‘lo 


s 3}... 


eV aah Ue 


up the metaphor, it might 
be said that this deluge was 
brought down by the flagra: 
of the bill. | 
casually thrown out apainst him 
(lord H liand ) : one, that he push- 
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I quired no new parliamentary Me 
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fiction, Every man had a ngat 


to carry arms; but it was not ne- 
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mterpret seriptare atc own 
manner, In the langua of the 
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rierdit reverel ! prela > | ( \ r 
shop of Canterbury, } t tures 
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Were a real iargess tl Like Ay 
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pies or the di Cipin OT a | cul ad 
~h 2 } } , ke ve 
church, but given for the beneht a 
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leration act as the grre rei gious 
a : 4 nd S }. . ” 1 
Chartel . {Tic Te ite Mmotisi at ‘ os 
De oo @ . _ “f 
not subsist, unless im was perfect 


and secure. In the lau ; 
Li Cke, it Was equal and m irtial 
and entue liberty, of whic! ‘ ton 
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and religious men stood i111 2 
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The toleration act had two parts. 
One of them was a most generous 
and liberal concessio 

pi ie; : and the ouner Ww: 
yond a bare ae Scat 
of an undoubt ed riz te 
narts a crow d ot were 

done away, Waten were 2 
shame to the statute Dd: 
that ought never to 
In the other, tt Was er 
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probably that noble lord 
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ic Inn CiilSe body 
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‘irom a gentleman, who 
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puined that a preacher in his 
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neithbourhood was an atheist and 
deist at once; that he denied a 
first cause, and preached a first 
cause; and it was upon the testi- 
ony of correspondents that 
present built! No 
ndamus had been applied for in 
vench, and rherefore the 

of immunities were to be 
the house of 
untry justices 
gree on any potat, and 

ispute Was too trivial for the 
it was to be 
ise of lords! 
which went to 


4 eine i* or mer TITTY r ° r 
CO vast KR. eat 334’ M 4:atS Cl , tO bes 


such 

: on 
DOril Was 
Sx 
nestions 


**% ' . owe *s i oo 
auy avitat d vO) 
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moral, atter the j esta ol ‘the noble 
and offensive, and 
was the distinct 
nobie lord. He 
facture the dissenting 
rect Cly such 
have pre: lk hing 
but thiss was not the 
acher that the 
This attempt ot 
morality of the dis- 
he noble lord’s 
Ons, Was totally 
prin inles of the to- 
mouct, and was calculated to 
tly Olfensive and vexXa- 
Wi hat was the mode o if qua- 
They must find six 
housekeepers to vouch for their 
morality. And who were those 
that were to have the power of 
bringing forward six housekeepers 
to I eak to character? or who was 
to deny to the dissenters the right 
ot having humble men for their 
teachers? poeree five hundred 
»aupers chose to hear religion from 
2 man of their own choosing and 
of their own class, Was it to be said, 
that the des was beyo Pm what 
might be permitted? and yet where 
teacher to find his six 
chers? Or was 
the 
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the argument to be persisted in by 


those men who were so readyt 
beast of their attachment to 


, 


gion, and to acknowledve a 
of its glorivs, t 
the labours o! 
merely without Gepenacnce ¢ 
but in opposition to, the weal! 


L 


ht mboie 


influence and power of the great 


of this 
enough for the bill, that the di 
senting minister shou'd be d 
and learned, but that he 
proved so to his conet 
low? By the srenature ot six house 
keepers. VV A’ iit 


here ? No; t] e id emen 


world ! Y e' it 


-? 
—_ 
_— 


six housekeepers was to be revised 
by a country justice, before the dis- 
senting congrremation ce uid be se- 
cure of. the teacher whom they had 


originally chosen for | 


The article on probat 


gust and absurd. When avacancy 


occurred in the dissenting pulpit, ; 
number of candidates usually ap 
peared, who were tO give evi 
of their qualitie » by preaching 


before they had or could have ob- 
tained an arpointment. By the 


operation of Uh ticle nov 


to, those youne men would be sub 
jected © t! e by Ti tres 
conventicle act. It this bil we 
to pass, they would d 50. 
methodist tes appl 

diately for lic » 4 

secution. but ' the revu! 
methodist teachers might not ha 
anv thing to fearfrom a} é 
tion of that nature, snce the wise 
stutute ot Anne, “ le ou 
portant b of the  mtimerant 
wi ula be ‘ 1 t I itar j 


garc. Th ** rie ; | 
ha SOA 


| Ti bati A 


senters on t Dut 
bik Nand acd 1 ‘ Wi wmanv 
on the 


} sf " } ot rT ’ hye 


’ ition, 


mis hitness, 


ners Was Ull- 


icince 


found one Wino did not decidedls 
disapprove of it irore: 
bil was complet 
with the orreinal idea thrown ow 


to the house, as he undeys 
} } Bs > } . : ) 
and 2c Cou d ni G ub nat ite 
| , 
t Varial Wit al rt e ad 
'\ 


ever learnt to revere As the 
=o ; " 

principies of Tenmerous Lovet 

‘ . 


‘ ' ™ 
i HQpre never teit more 


5 4 , 

- . . »? . 
pleasure 1 his whore paritaumen’arn 
’ , | 
lite than he had done on this very 


cgay; and a ain asked him the 


reason, he would tell them, it was 


at the mmensce hx ip of petitions 
that was then strewed upon ter 
fioor, and piled upon hie. 


and all ay rnst t! wretched 
y talk had been goin abroad, 
that there was no public. He had 
always thought otherwise. And 
he saw today that there was a pub- 
lic, and a public opinion, anc 
public spirit. He saw it in the 
multitude of petitions sent up on 
short a notice ; and he was rejoiced 
to tind it alive, active, and ener 
getic. He would not talk of the 
bill; that was dead and cone; and 
it would be beneath a man o' e 
to quarre! with the carcase. ie 


bill was declaratory as well as ate 
tire, and . Was | i. al 1s well as 
either. Ele defied al] the lawyer 
mor out of the hor to | ove Wat 
\ tc! Ca ind 1 t bi} 
: ot i He would ne 
‘ Ose at irgue every | nt of 
ct. It was unnecessary to argi 
voon what was beyond humaa 
It isall Over the bill; 
its hour was ceme: u lysl] was 
dead and gone; but he must SF 
Som? neo <« t} 1! 2% howe 

lie | ted t T) ot to! 

t a Ct. Hi ‘ it i> 
. t 9 It yy owvvtl 
WO! less w ‘ , } go ta? 
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ause he loved liberty. There was 
yan in that house—not one 
ne the law lerds—not one, per- 
“among the bishops them- 
that had read so many of ou 
ous statutes » had. He bad 
sree hundred olf 

and fi ol- 
them 
one good 


tilt se 
Usting’, 
ked, the most ot 

, AT WICACU, bi MMOs 
as but 
and 


1LCS ¢ it Wiis 


re W 


mite that he saw, that was 


the 


ty, tot 
iwi >it 


on religion that he had 

; o } 

ever seen. it was a statute of iLd- 
ward VI. the 
whole set of relimious be- 
fore it—yes, shovelled them away 
all at once; it was sta 
—_ Ame 

Let the nouse look to AMC. 
, paid there 

, 1 Si ’ ’ uth. ) 

and let the 

the way the shrewd 

A acne 1 reasoned on the 5 
In the state of Connectic it a 
man gave the minister a ! 


} 
vona to 
pay him tithe, the penalty would 


a ~ 
which abolished 


statutes 


the best of 


tutes. 


And what did the Ame. 
It the clergyman does 
will make his people 
and then he won’t want 
but if bis people 

and won’t keep 

promises without being ued 
‘, the minister has 
his duty, and he has no 
All, then, must 


~« hs 
‘ Lic Nie 


the State. 
yas 4 5 
rican Say ; 
isaduty, he 
hes{, 
bonds ind s@ais: 
are ii if hone t, 


> ‘ +. 
‘ he 


nh ae ** } 
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ice, that he 

ion, and 
very Other session, and we ‘ap ex- 
tend his motion to the repeal of ail 
andevery actot 


Far] ‘Buck; 


would Go t} a — 


reug ious O ppre Sit ne. 


alt) whan shire, thou; gh 


not be recoverable in anv court of 
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he did not disapprove of the deter- 
mination of his noble friend (Sid- 
mou) not to persevere in the bill, 
aiter the opposition that had been 
mantlested _towards it, was still 
vat, tf the bill had been 
suffered 1 co into a committee, it 
would have « me out tree from 
of the objections under 
which it now laboured, and in such 
a state of pager regulation, as 
would | have reconciled to it many 
ot those who now seemed hostile 

to its pring ee a ind enactments. 
Lord Flolland explamed, by de- 
ring’ it to . his opi inion, that 
though every « ne of the numerous 
subscribers to the petition ison the 
table might not be tully acquainted 
with every minute bearing of the 
measure iainst whishdlar petitions 
vere presented, yet there was not 
one of them who was not aware of 
the general tendency of the mea- 
injurioy sly 


‘ 
convinced t 


Wainy 


cl 


| 
ae 


1,4 
sure, ana 


that it was 
calculated to restrain them in the 
exercise of their religious doctrines. 
AS to the statement attributed to 
him by his noble friend (lord Buck 
inghamshire), that in his opinion, 
every person who chose it ought 
to be allowed to preach mn the mode 
be thought best, he had not gone 
exactly that length. He had said, 
and he still maintained, that the 
cause of religion would be pro- 
moted by allowing all those who 
thought that they had a call to 
preac ‘h the gospel, to do so to those 
vho liked his doctrines, without 
disability or restraint of any kind. 
carl Grey said, though he per- 
ceived that his noble triend (Sid- 
mouth) did not mean to press his 
bill further; yet, after what had 
fallen from his noble friend also on 
the cross-bench (lord Buckinghame 
shire), he could not allow the 
question to be put without declar- 
ing his unchangeable objection both 
te 
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to the details and to the princt; le of 


the bill, to which no modifications 
could ever reconcile him. The 
principle of the bill was restraint— 
restraint vexatious and uncalled tor. 
That, ic ts was a bill of restramt, 
even his noble friect d (Sidme uth) 
himself had not denied or atte 2 
ed to disguise, He pcr Gre 

was against al! restrain lie ried 
along with his noble friend (lord 


Holland) i n 


. , 
man who was Wm resse@d with tie 


thinking that every 


?: 1 ) . —— } 
belief that he had tcail CO Preadcil, 
} } es } ! 
ought to have every liberty allo 
him to do so. Une 1 ONVEIIEL 
said to 1 it from niimited 
: } . , ‘ 1, f 
liberty had been stated to be « l 
purely civil nature, masmu tS If 
. | , 2 o 
2itorded tacuilies 0 ACH OL aCe 
}! — . Lise earl restorer 
tuaiiy Dire Kialla Xe i ‘ , p's tCiide 
cd to ve so, to aval t! nselves ol 
toat character, to escape certain 
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Lord Sidmouth, in reply, ob- 
served, that he would 1 he de- 
red by anv thine that had tallen 
from the nobie lord who had just 


ut down, from brn: *betore then 


lurdships whatever bis own sense of 
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cquly sugvvesicd as worthy their at- 
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id reading was then pt 


gatived wit thout a éa ston, 
House of commons, May $8)... 

Mr. Grattan rose, and moved that 
c pet lon of the aggpregpa ite meet. 
e of catholics be read. He then 
moved tl iat the resolutions of the 
a ise, voting their thanks to < 
Weilineton and hisarmy, anda 

to general Grah: um and the force 


under his command, 


t, and Nes 
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< . "—hte o 
Dea V thbge 


read; after which he rose, a 
7 to the {i llowin r effect: 
Sir, mw! hing that these votes of 
than! . soul be read on this OCC. 
n, if was my object that the 
house should be in accurate posses 


ion of its own testrmony to the 


conduct of that race of men, the 


ris nts ana Ca) cit > We are prode 
ceeding to discuss. We are now 
eoing to consider whether it be just 
orexpeadient t it the existing sy em 


of penal laws to w! ich they are 


~ per ities mn the m 0 t1OMNe 
le iorm, that is, ler the dis 
euise of an oath; a lav uch 
I *s { rol ure OF con ence 
) nda mfo tith and Ole 

bees adaw that enactsreliction to 
rchme, and purgatory a Quail 
fication. I must not conceal from 
the h , that this is an occasion 


i Waica we are assembied to ty 
I Cait population Ol lre- 
nd. Wehave to try them upoa 
| i. ch: roe 
, - . . } a 
unst the religion they protesss 
{ the polrical principles upon 
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which they have acted. ‘The teste 
mony against them, I am sorry 0 
‘that of their ceuntrymem 
ind also of their tellow-sub} ‘CU 
Now, although I will not athrm 
that it is impossible for the authors 
ot those charges to enjoy a sate 
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nt mda strong res ton Ol 
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t! r nretl dice was lil t tn se Waal Mal 
> . fo | ~? their ev! ley ce he 
toe% Hulu. As wil . .? 
ever so good or respectable, Uiell 
] and “rity to render it are to 
me demonstrations of those preju- 
: ee FS ae ae 
Gl |: I Wild . in Tat Ct. aoes Lait’ 
lanep 9 ’ st d t cr. , } , 
evidence amount to? It begins by 
- } . _ . 4w 
t wVil tnat animn ense body of 
C) trans, ~~ TS ¢ tnis e ' 5 
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Ourexperence of the luct, as proved 


al d estabi'shed mm the one mtey 


Course that has sulys ted hy rmween 


“\F ‘ e ~~ ° | 
protestant and Cawhioiie, an the 
noe ' ‘Pore . cry! ' . 
song obedience and submission 


show nh by the 


cCatholec to vour vro- 
verum rt 


: Bui let us lo K at the 
en ‘arpe im another point of view, 
and examine upon what ground it 
rests. It represents t that you, hav- 
ing had Possession of Ireland for 
600 years, have so abused the exer- 


I 
© of your authority, have so Op- 
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pressed and mis-governed the peo. 
nie of that country, that they are 
unalrerably ue to your interests, 

to vour control, 


convicted of a perversion of vour 


wer, and practically disquaufies 
under whose 
* Treland has passed so 
many tei it of her existence. 


t 
i 
you to be governors, 
A 


verelo 


Rut, sir, | believe no such thing; | 
, , , . 
vleve the assumption to. be 


( that it is unjust thus 
to accuse Enzland. Eut such is 
the nature of the accusation against 
«} one) 1° . - ~s 

tne catnaGaiatcs ¢ it pou its less against 
them than against England and 
against British conne x m. Depend 
Upon it that the orteinal source of 


a people’s vices is the ate e of Its gO- 
PEO Pe ces 1s the vi y 


. rnisll ¢ 
Ocl)laic oS, 


vermnment, und that mn every Ine 
reation of the 
world, the people have been what 


their rulers made tbem. Now, in 


order to disprove the justice of the 
charves brought against the general 
; ce] sch enthaite 

character of the Irisa cataozic 9 | 


will first refer the house to the 


. ; Be am . . 4 } "Qe? 
Peat Cr the tiiut 7) 1/782 > 
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tne alley nN tnat the feluyion of 
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the +} ’ mNntiails lverce 
(He CALHOIIES Is ECSSeNUALY tcaverse 


to the tor1tish governmeiit be true, 
let us remember that the necessary 


inference is, that the British govern 
ment must be a public calamity,and 


no lonver deserving of support. 
Bui give me le ave, in contra idiction 
to that allegati 1, tO advert to the 
facts on which it 1s founded, im or- 
der that I may the more clearly 
show, in the first place, that the 
existing penal laws are wrong, un- 
just, ‘and indefensible; secondly, 
that their repeal is the only means 
ot establishing the tranquillity and 
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the security ot lreland. rWe iif 
dently wish that our limits would 
allow us to give the whole of this 
most eloquent speech.] For let us 
- lect on the necessary limits to — 
human legislation. No legislature 


has.a right to make partial | 


* 


rwss it 


has no meht ton ake a Pury iLWS, 
1 t" . ° i Ff ve} r) . 
{ Mean waws Col Irv LO Te.tsOon, Oe 


cxuuse lial 


e Deity. Neither! 


DOW 7 © 


a> 1) er to f ac ou re i 
tor mcu, si rT 4 } id i) 1 4 
miohty, | ) y 


Majesty by anid v ' : © of 
the lords Ss! | and ter Tal, 
&c. cun ©) act, that } » will ; rt 
and constitute a new region fot 
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had most distinguished themselves 
at the battle of Vimiera were Irish 
catholics—in the hottest part of the 
battle of Busaco was a clear ma- 
jority of Irish catholics; the 38th 
regiment, who had so admirably 
charged the enemy in that action, 
were to a man Iiish catholics— 
and in the battle of Barrosa, when 
that gallant and skilful officer ge- 
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as strong a friend as any man could 
be to christian toleration, but he 
believed in no toleration of philo- 
sophy. 

Mr. Whitbread called onthe richt 
hon, gentleman who was a friend 
to christian toleration, and an ad- 
mirer of the gospel of Christ, to 
open that rospel, and show him 
where he could tind the church and 


and where 
°.% 


lesignated by God as w nein 
of po ical ageran lizen t, or of 
individual or national oppression 
Che right honourahie gentlen 
denied p! ! il ti lerat 4 
Socrates wis a philosopher, and 
Christ himself was the great 
philosopher that ever | Did 
the rioht honoural 5 nt! 1 
rec hie ct t} at t! CSE tatutes acal 
popery were t] eman.uons of 
perjury and lies—rtst ike the cry 


raised by hi if » JSOT—y1 
hike lord Geor 
the year | 780—the right henoure 
able gentleman himseit being now 
at the head of that or of a similar 
mo? Had :) right | I ra 


. lay . la i } re 
»* ritic Iman Cc ; 4 Th t { tare 
of hi trtirlia mitercna j | DS, 
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fearl Grey’s) measure in favour 
of the catholics? What was lord 
Howick’s measure? The opening 
of certain siiuations | 
the catholic otheers. Why. by 
this interchange you brought ca- 
tholic sold cis, commanced by 
cath: hie ¢ ficers, to deend t} ese 
realms !—‘Lhis was lord H.’s mea. 
sure on a scale ten times more ex- 
tensive. Ard was it this then that 
endangered the churc!, ?— Was this 
the ground on which the cry ot No 
popery was raised >—But the mat- 
ter did not rest here. The casual- 


ties of the army at the lowest com- 















putation amounted to 22.9000. 
(would to God they were ne 
more !)—-and your ordinary re 


cruiting furnished only 9000—yoy 
were forced to have recourse to yo. 
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out the catholic officer. The of. 
to go; and here was lord Howick's 
pon th > Slit hat on this 
«<y} . : } 

was, entertiuned prejudices so gross, 
thing clearly through their 
mist. But the right honourable 
the recruiuine. For these three 
them, and no wonder. Give back 


lunteering from the militia. The 
catholic soldier would not ¢o with. 
ficer therefore must be permitted 
measure completed. ‘These incon. 
sistencies could be accounted for 
position tl 
ubject th ht honourable gen 
tleman, ingenious and acute ashe 
that it was impossible for him to 
see any thing 
ent'eman’s intolerance had injured 
r’ past, the catholics. had not 
nlisted. ‘The priests had prevented 
then their privileges to the catholies, 
rthey had them before. Give 


} ’ . ‘ 
lem by degrees 3 or, 1f you do ne, 
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the time wil come when they must 
given at once—and that ot 


may be a sea 1 OF ser1ous CONVUL 
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would be considered—and whet 
no such infernal cry of “ Noy 
ery” would be raised as that which 
ad been excited three years ago 

Mr. Stephen commented in & 
vere terms upon Mr, V hithread’s 
sentiments. He declared the 
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in France, to be nothing but 3 
mixture of despotism and hyp 
crisy; but, indeed, he helieved 
that there was no measure of Bo- 
naparte’s of which the honourabe 
gentleman would not be the ape 
logist or advocate. (A loud ay9 
“ Order, take down the we rds.) 


Mr. Whitbread.—« The words 
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mute tome such a degree of cri- 
minality, that [ must insist on their 
being taken down.” 

The words were repeated to the 
. and taken down. 

The speaker—“ The 
tohave the words read, in order 
that the honourable gentleman io 
whom they are imputed, may deny 
or justify them.” 

The words were read. 

Mr. Stephen.—“ I might have 
wed the words which preceded 
those, but I do not recollect those 
which followed.” 

The speaker..— The next course 
sto divide the house on the ques- 
tion, whether the words have been 
used or not, Does the honourable 
member persist in that determina- 
von?” 

Mr. Whitbread.—“ I have con- 
sidered that as the offence was a 
public insult to the house, I ought 
todemand their apology here ra- 
(Hear, hear. ) 


ther than elsewhere. 
lam so far satisfied, and [ do not 
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believe that the honourablemember 
meant the words in the full extent 
to which they might be imputed.” 

Mr. Steph Noawtt | 3 “alls uttered 
the expression which I did, hastily, 
in consequence of the irritation of 
the momeut, at, as I thought, the 
unfounded and unwarrantable im- 
putation cast on my right honour- 
able iriend.” 

Mr. Whitbread.—* Does the ho- 
nourable member mean to say that 
lam an enemy to my country ?” 

Mr. Stephen.—“ Far from it; I 
believe the honourable gentleman 
to be as warm a friend to the coun- 
try as any man can be.” 

The speaker.—“ This business 1S 
now at an end.” 

The cry of question here becom- 
ing very general, 

Mr. Grattan replicd, and the 
house divided 

lor the motion ° 83 

Against it - - 146 


Majority - 63 
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donbiless recollect, that at no very 
distant period they were engaged 
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“thatona deliberate consideration 
of the circumstances which had 
led to the retirement of his royal 
highness the duke of York from 
the command of the a my in 1809, 
it appears to this hou.e to be highly 
indecorous and improper in the 
advisers of his royal highness the 
prince regent to recommend the 
re-appoiatment of his royal highe 
ness the duke of York to the ofhee 
of commander-m-chiet.’’ 

f At the desire of lord Milton, the 
several resolutions which had been 
entered on the journals, immediate- 
ly preceding and at the terminas- 
ion of the inquiry into his royal 
highness’s conduct, were then read. 

‘The chanceller of the exchequer 
would endeavour to bring his an- 
swer to what the nohle lord had 
advanced into as narrow a compass 
as possible. In the first mstance 
he mu:t declare, that, mm the Oppo- 
sition which he was about to give 
co this motion, he did not mean et- 
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, 


ther to screen himself or his col- 


learues, or shrink tn she slichtest 


deer from the responsibility which 
naturally attached itself to their sie 
t ns. ‘hey were, be knew, 
both legally and constitutionally 


responsible; but he here wished to 
go further, and declare, that in 

hey were responsible 
in fact also. He was the more 
} e he ob- 
served that an attempt hud been 
made (of course he did not mean 
LO msinuate ti il it wis made by 
ord) to represent mini- 
sters as ready to shrink from any 
responsibility in this case, and de- 
clare themselves rather agents than 
advisers, In the commencement 
his speech, the noble lord seem- 
think yubt had artsen 
as to the propriety of submitting 
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any appointment to the control of 
parliament. For hrs own part, he 


never 
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never meant to deny that a minister 
who advised an appointment con- 
trary to the opinion of p. arliament, 
or the expre ssed sense of the coun- 
try, was fully within the inquiry 
of parliament, and res ponsible for 
his act. He would e. w proceed 
to show the circumstances which 
had immediately preceded the ap- 
pointrnent or his royal highness to 
the command of the army ; at d 
when ux house was in possession 
of them, they would be better 
enabled t FAds fre of its propriety. 
The house must be aware, that the 
gallant officer who held the com- 
mand of the army since the resig- 
nation of the duke of York, was 
an officer not only of long and 
eminent service, but of advanced 
He had been for half 
tury in tive situation in 
the service of hi ntry. Onhis 
being attacked with il 
beginning of the year, he had 
made a representation to his royal 
highness the | that 
neither with safety to himself nor 
the duties of his office 

ld it 


‘ uld he continue to h 
ation, Made most 
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he considered his long and tried 
services=-the advantage of which 
he had been to the army—and 
when he also considered who were 
likely to become his competitors, 
he must say, without any dispa. 
ragement to those gentlenien who 
under other circumstances would 
be very eligible, that he preferred 
the appointment of his royal high 
ness the duke of York. There was 
no ditterence of opinion on this 
subject 3 and he certainly could ne 
hesitate, when he considered ‘haall 
his royal highness was particularly 
qualined; which appeared from his 
urrangements, all of which were 
calculated to be of beneht to the 
service, of advantage to the officer, 
and of comfort to the soldie 
arrangeme! 
eemed to be made to prevent 
many of those practices which it 
was the object of the inquiry to 
detect. Under these circumstances, 
he thought they would disgrace 
them selves, if, from an ap pr rehe Ne 
sion of any motion which either 
the noble lord or any one else could 
bring before parliament, they with- 
held _ the public the 
tages to be derived from the 
vices of his royal highness. ‘There 
was not, either, the least reason to 
suppose that his restoration would 
> received with any position 
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1 the part of the army. He did 
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once militated against the duke 
of York’s return to office, not only 
sow, but forever. If not forever, 
anc yet that the appr intment was 
to be conceived improper now, at 
what period could any one say the 
prohibition was to expire ; What, 
however, Was the state of the case 
it the conclusion of the inquiry ? 
The first resolution went to acquit 
his royal highness of any personal 
It was 
a full, fair, fre e, and com} lete ac- 
quittal. After his acquittal, then, 

rated on 


yal highness, 


corruption or connivance. 
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certain circumstances ope 
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the mind of his 1 
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since; but he could not avoid ask- 
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quittal? The next step was a de- 
claration that it was not necessary 
to gofurther, In the amendment, 
the word “ now” was particularly 
empha IC. The amendment said 
It was not “now” necessary to go 
further. It did not mean, that 
because the duke of York had re- 
sipned, they would not then go 
further; but that on his re-appoint: 
ment, or at any future time, it 
would be at their diserction to 
enter into further investiration. 
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Che case left of with a full ae- 

quittal on the part of the duke of 
r ; . ‘4 a ry 
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however, might take a view of 
all the previous circumstances, 
and then he left it to them to judge 
whether they thought the pre re 
tive had been so ill exercised in 


this instance as to call for their tue 
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terference. ‘Lhe advice w! 
been given, had been given under 
a full consideration of all the ctr- 
cumstances ; and on these circum. 
e relied for his justifi 
tion. The advice had been called 
for by the long, tried and eminent 
services of the illustrious personage 
lesti Nn, Wilo had fully 1 roved 
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Dy lt most capable of hiling the 


stances } icde- 
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situation. In recommending his 

Apt omtment, he really th ught 
‘ 4 

that he was recommendine the ap- 


pointment of the fittest man in the 
counlry for the office : and he now 
left its consideration to the house, 
with the observation, that they 
could not censure it without chan 
ing and contradicting t 
tion of their own resolution. 

Mr. Whitbread, after a very able 
Spe ch, ob erved that some sneers 
had been threwn out on the man- 


ner in which the ! were 
brought {oO ward ; ind ras) Ne 
sinuated, that the evidence had ree 


ceived much disc 
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powers of exertion whicli are to be 
found in this empire.” 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
opposed them, and they were negas 
tived. 

June IS.—Sir F. Burdett rose to 
make the motion of which he had 
pecting corporal 
punishments in the army. In the 

of this s ibiect, 
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uw 112 too 
ee ' : ‘ 
by the opinions 
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markable instance of the inefficacy 
of pursuing an opposite line of 
conduct. He must say that the 
15th regiment of drasroons was a 
regiment long distinguished for tts 
efficiency in the field, and for: its 
peaceable, modest, and proper de- 

every respect, betore 
is royal highness the duke af 
cumberland got the command of 
lie 
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meanour in 
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it. Until that time, punishments 
of this nature had seldom been 
known in it; and it was a melan- 
choly thing to state, that more 

Sedibansess took place within 
a very few months after the duke 
of Cumberland was appointed to 
the command, than had taken 
place in that regiment ever since 
the period of the seven yei urs War, 
down tothe time in which he had 
got the command o! it. In the cases 
that he should think it necessary 
to state to the house, he derived his 
information from persons who were 


in situati ns t] i ave them the 


crue 
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and further pain. - What ‘appeared 
to him to be the most disy usting 
thing in the whole transactigg, 

was the attendance of the surgeog, 
whose business seemed chiefly t 
be to detect any lingerin 8 principle 
of lite which could enable the man 
to undergo more torture! and his 
art and knowledge, with an almost 
impious profanation of the he “aling 
art, were exercised principally for 
the purpose of renewing the faculy 
to bear fresh tortures. He really 
did not believe that in th: descrip. 
tion the poets gave of hell, ther 
were any tortu; equal to whatis 

He 


called in} war4r' punisimet # Alter 
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>; ect t pun nmcnts intae arms. 
Nie. I _ awn teed 
Mr. Manner ; Sutton admitted 


the importance of the sbiect but 
must think the statements much 
exaggerated. The very object pro 
pe sed was alrc ady attended t LOy 3¥ 
far as was consistent with the rili- 
tary policy of the country, and 
could be made useful or manage 
able. It was unfair to speak ¢ tthe 
effect of the law until it had bee 
tried; from the lateness « f its ei 
actment it had not been fairly tried. 
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Even now, frequent applications 


had been made to him to know how 
far the usual punishment might not 
he commuted for imprisonment. 
nstances of cruelty had been spo- 
ten of. If those were broucht for- 


ee, hey would me 
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ward dist 
investigation, and receive punish- 
ment, The practice which had been 
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ticipation of a speech expected 
than an answer to one made. The 
cases which his honourable friend 
had adduced had been objected to, 
but he would not trouble himself 
about those cases. He was satisfi- 
ed with showing, from the princi- 


7 al ’ r . 
ple of reason and Jaw, that the sy- 
a 


ing was unwise. This 
he motion, and 
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; het? 
nothing relating to any particular 
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case: he was only anxious to brine 
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terms. ‘The article he alluded to 
purported to be an extract trom 
some English publication; and 
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pose that there 


Wild had al 


sorry Was he to su 
was any Englishm in 
heart to conceive, or ahand to write, 
uch a sentence as that which h 
referred to. As this paper “m hit 


have some circuialt 
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continent, and might perhaps excite 
the idca that Stlacil mifam ee | di C- 
trimes mi rht receive countenance in 
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lamentable that such a produc- 
sign should have issued from a Kri- 
sib PUSS § aud he was sorry it had 
his attention, for 


csxaped allo 2 
only a few days. He would only 
was no way mn 


add, that there 
winch government could take an 
oppo tun ny of re pr rob iti ng such 
doctrine that they would not ndopt, 
and if possible bring the author of 
it to condign punishment.—Ad- 
rourned. 

June 27.—Earl Stanhope, on ins 
troducing the bill of which he had 


though 


civen notice, regretted that the sub- 
ct had not becn taken up by gu- 
vernment, as he conceived it to be 
of the greatest import: ince. AD in- 
dividual posses ed of large landed 
property had given n tice to his 
tenants that they must at this mid- 
summer pay their rents in gold, 
Which Was y an in- 
timation, that if they tendered bank. 

» such notes would only be ta- 
ken in payment at the rate ot 16s. 
yund.---For the dreadful 
antry of the 


Ace! mpanied by 


m we p 

.’ 
ter 
Le 


oppression upon the 


comtry to which the adoption of 
uch asystem would lead, it was 
absolutely necessary to provide 
some legislative remedy, Sup- 
posmg a tenant to owe 400/. for 
nt, he would thus be called upon 
fo pay 5007. instead of four, and 
Me consequences might spread still 
Mather: supposing 2 banker to 


owe 4 0002. t ' 
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HISTORY. 
pressed on them. This would pre. 
vent the evil which must otherwise 
arise from the injustice to 
which he had alluded, and which 
must be aggravated it na still greater 
degree, it the example of injustice 
thus set should be followed by 
others. Therefore, however late the 
period of the session, he thought it 
absolutely necessary that some step 
to remedy the evil should be taken 
now, as when parliament met again 
it might be too late. It was also 
a serious consideration how far the 
bank of England might be affected 
by the adoption of a system similar 
to the conduct of the individual al- 
luded to; and it was incumbent on 
the government to look oe 
to this point. He considered th 
bank of E ngland as the botneah 
plank of the ship of England, 
which if once bored through, the 
ship itself was placed in a situation 
ot the greatest danger.—His lord 
ship then alluded to some reports 
respecting him which had got a- 
and which were utterly 
tulse; and, after stating that he 
was solely actuated m the méasure 
he now proposed by public motives, 
concluded by presenting a bill tor 
preventing guine: Sy hi alf- ruine: iS, 
and scven- shilling pieces, irom be- 
taken for more than 2ls.— 
10;. Ga.—and 7s. sober sc and 

preventing bank-notes from bes 
ine taken for less than the sums exe 
pressedin them ; of which he moved 
the first reading. 

tie earl of Liverpool was pere 
ectly convinced that the noble carl 
was actuated by the best motives in 
bringing forward this bill; and so 
far = he had time to consider the 
measure, he thought it the best ree 
medy he the grievance complained 
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of, if any remedy were now or 
should be necessary. He thought, 
however, that it was unnecessary at 
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the present moment to make any 
legislative provision upon this sub- 
ject, particularly at this late period 
of the session, when so many per- 
sons were absent, not expecting 
any thing cf im igre to come 
on. He admitted, that if it was 
absolutely necessary to make a le- 
gislative provision with reference to 
this object, they must proceed in it, 
however late the period of the ses- 
sion, and whatever might be the 
inconvenience. He was aware of 
the case to which the noble earl 
alluded, and knew that Ue notice 
had been given by the individual 
releried to, to his tenants to pay in 
sold ; and it was accompanied, not 
merely by an intimation, but by a 
, that if bank-notes were ten- 
|, they would only be taken in 
ryment at a depreciated rate. He 
was of opinion, however, that this 
example would not be followed ; 
did he think that the individual 
alluded to would persist in the de- 
mands he had made. It was under 
this impression that he th ught a 
sutliciert case had not been made 
out for legislative interference. 
They might be reduced to adopt 
] 
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— 


dered 


ls but he 


nly the tn- 


the remedv now 
ught, as t! 


stance of 


pre pOses 
JeTC WAS ¢ 
the conduct of one 
dual, which, he was of 
would not be persisted in, that there 

Was not sufficient ground for parlia- 


ment to make a legis! lative enact- 


indivi- 


Opin Ne 


ment, It was in this view of the 
—_ a . | ~ is 

subject, that he intended, on the 
motion tor the second reading of 


the bill, to move to postpone it for 
three mo yriths. 
Earl Stanho pe » in re ply, strong. 


* 
ly conten led that the oak ects ot 


he la 1 al ‘ uP rht not tc hay ¢ the oe 
curity of their property rendered 
dependent upon the caprice or 


oo 


nm ot mundi viduals, and that a le- 


Gr isuve remedy ought to be pro- 
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vided. It was the whim of som 
persons, and he could only call itg 
whim, to have gold i in preterencets 
any other circulating medium. This 
desire to have gold was founded jp 
ignorance, as there might be a ¢iz. 
culating medium without gold per. 
tectly adequate to all the exigencies 
of the country, and which migh, 
be effected by the branches of the 
bank of England, and the entries 
in the bank-books to which he had 
alluded on a former on, Gold 
was only the measure of othe 
things, and was not necessary t 
circulation, 

The bill was read a first time, 
and ordered to be printed. 

It is sufficient to say on this sub 
ject, that in the succeed 1g stages 
of the bill ministers appl: lauded th 
patriotism of the noble lord; and 
an act was passed to prevent t 
purchase and s: ale © f guineas, & 
for.more than their nominal value 
The discussions in both hogs 
lasted three weeks; after which, of 

the 16th of July, his lordship 
commended resalutions tv 
the ition of th 


certain 
cc nside: 
house, as they contained recorded 
principles on this n ortan 
question. He moved that ther 
solutions be printed. 

The following is 
of the resolutions: 

lst. “Lhat an internal cit 
medium, which shall be a leg# 
measure of value, 
cessary. 

2d That it is h ig hly expedient 
that mb medium should be ‘steads 
and invariable. 

Sdly. ‘That two or more ciree 
lating, me diums, which may 

their relative v: alue, cannot for 
a requisite medium. 

4thly. That ore only sh oule 
therefore, be made a permanent ® 
gal standard. 
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Shy. That such legal standard 
should be of such a nature as to be 
divisible into any required parts, or 
fractional sums, 

éthly. ‘That it is moreover expe- 
dient that such permanent legal 
standard measure be so contrived as 
to be easily, ‘rapidly, and safely 
transferable, without expense, from 
any one person to any other person, 
and from any one part of the coun- 
try to another, either for the use 
and benefit of the same individual, 
or of any other individual, free 
from any depreciation, detalcation, 
or discount, and free from any loss 
by forgery, or by wear and tear, 
and also free from any danger of 
loss that might arise from house- 
breakers, highway-robbers, mobs, 
insttirrections, or even from foreign 
mvasion in any particular district; 
and likewise free from any loss that 
might arise from the accidental or 
mtentional destruction of any dwell- 
me-house, banking-house, or other 
building, by fire or otherwise; and 
moreover free from any loss of in- 
terest on any quantity, however 
considerable, of such circulating 
ee which shall or may here- 
ter exist, and be transferable in 
ny of the various Ways above men- 
toned ; and (above all things ) free 
irom being affected by the course of 
yon ng of the foreign exchanges. 

a ly, Phat neither gold nor sil- 
ver ever did possess, or ever can 
possess, the various important and 
~ ely apnpete Rapp are above 
aga | specified. 

: Sthly. hat the want of gold mn 
Greulation prevents persons who 
rete payments to make, from 

‘ga egal tender to the amount 
money so due and payable. 

i Siew it would be unjust 

nk-notes a legal tender, 

use the person to whom they 
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are offered may not be certain that 
they are not forged. 

1Othly. That for these various 
reasons, it is highly expedient that 
a permanent mode of making pays 
ments be established, by means of 
which, legal tenders, even to the 
largest amount, may be made with- 
out gold, and by means of which 
legal tenders for fractional sums 
may be made without either silver 
or copper. 

lithly. That to satisfy the public 
as to the solvency of the bank of 
England, the company should, 
every session, lay before parlia- 
ment a clear view of their affairs, 
and that a maximum be placed on 
their issues both as to the number 
and value of their notes. 

12thly. That it is expedient, that 
the bank of England shall establish 
various branches throughout the 
whole country, and in many parts 
of the metropolis, and shall cause 
books to be opened in each of those 
places; and that persons possessed 
of bank-notes shall be entitled, up- 
on depositing such notes, to have a 
credit in the bank-book at the place 
where such deposit is made, equal 
to the value in pounds sterling 
which is specified in such notes to 
be payable to the bearer on de- 
mand ; and that every person, hav- 
ing such credit so entered to his 
account, in any one place as afore- 
said, shall be entitled to transfer 
the whole of such sum so accre- 
dited, or any parts thereof, either 
to his own account or to that of 
any other person, at any place 
where any such book is opened. 

ISthly. That for the perfect se- 
curity of all persons who shall at 
any time become possessed of any 
such credit as aforesaid, it is expe- 
dient that triplicate corresponding 
entries be made, the first of which 

N2 shall 
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shall be on the bank-book at such 
place, the second of which shall be 
delivered to the person who shall 
have brought the bank-notes as a 
certific ate ot the P ro} er eniry have 
img been made, and the third ot 
whicly shail be forthwith trans- 
mitted to the original bank of Eng- 
land in London, in order to be by 
them filed and datly transmitted to 


the tower of London for sate cus- 
tedy, after such last-mentioned tri- 
plicate shall have been duly re- 
eorded in the books at the bank ot 
England ttselt,and that every trans- 
ler be made rN like maniey, 
bMathlv. “That as, under proper 


tail, 
’ “ha ey es 

entries and such book-transiers can- 
‘ ’ 

not ever be would be 

= ® be . = Fr } — 

hy " rj ilwes ' wait if es lihi tin bet OY bel Pbiand 
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iders to be made, 


book-iransies 


SUC Liha. 


regulations in de 
forged, tt 


authorize iccal ter 


by teaderimn 4 Shichl at 


as atoresard of the sum due, in such 
form and manne as ae hereatter 
be prescribed by 

These resolutions were oppesed 
by the earl of Lauderd ~ lyert 
house after some dcbate irre dl to 
the motion tor printing them. 

House of commons, July I7.— 
Lord Cochrane made his motion 
relatewe to the mana ement of i 
prive-covrts, His | iship stated, 
VWiakt the fre WY CrpeMscs fo whieh 
surtors Were stubiect in the dn - 
ralty courts, deterred many of om 
naval theers from ¢ IvuUrne nete 
tial VUNSCIS, or @Ve fut. 2 he 
small French coasting vessels. He 
then moved for some papers on the 
sulject, 

Messrs. Perceval, Lose, Die; hen, 


the attorney-general, a 7 sir Wil. 
ham Seott, saw no grounds for the 
motion, The lat ter gentioman s aid, 
had he been apprised of any guilty 
practice in his court, suc has bribes 
to the clerks of the proctcr’s office 


RITUSH 











AND 





to do their dutv, he should cg, 
tainly have corrected them. The 
motion was negatived, 

Is. Lord Cochrane entered inte 
a statement «t the abuses in th 
prize court at Malta; and aves 
detail of his arrest by order of judge 
Sewell, on suspicion of having tae 
ken away a table of fees. He said 
that his visit to that island wasig 
tm the Opl- 
r ‘lL’. Plomer, 
Sy Wi 10 stated 
he ae been charged too 
much by the proctor at Malta, m 
condemnation of a 
admiralty 


conseauence of Fc 
nion of sir \. ibe, 
h aflen 


and other cro. 


procuring the 
, x. . . = 

vessel, the judge of the 
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bie was, he wever, Ini 
it there: and he had sia 
that the judge and the m sardelll 
court, also a proctor 
at the same time, coutrary to law, 
were out ot the aaa Page of the 

ourts He wished tw 
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Ww ho Wa» 
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Kn iw if this WiabS il bre: ich of ph (ve 
' } ’ speaker said, t e process ef 
Lei ii itse could fhe dD > eExcc ited 


and he, neve 
Knew an an officer go 

bevond seas to execute ont 
The noble jor! admitted, that 


a aes NOvWiIl 


he Wills Cc vomited for acow ar 
adouralty court, which could 
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a bit Aci ol 


bry its own officers ¢: 


mstance of 
air 
hava 
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wot be considered 

3 IVILCrre, 
Lord 


bs ¥ Hic 


Cochrane’s mouon was 
ratived, 
. Brougham, 

the production of the minutes ofa 
i aval court niartia! held ol lieut. 
Richards, of the Dart guardship 
in Caritsle Bay, Barbadoes, stated 
that a seaman of that ship was a 
der conhnement tor very bad com 
duct; ; and hay Ing, while t indergomg 
it, bebaved indecorously, and dit 


turbed lieutenant Richards, wh 
was 


mn moving for 
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eat then on duty, he went up to 
him and gagged him by forcing a 
large piece of iron into his mouth, 
and fastenine if hy A bandage round 
his head, his hands at the same time 
being tied behind hi: back. In this 
state the man was he 1! without any 
Oke RFs See88 4 


sentinel placed over him, and the 
oficer went on shore: some hours 
after he was found dead, having 
apparently been suffocated. ‘The 
oficer had beea tried by a court 


rho caryicne 
walt OI VICO. 


} 
i 
martial, and dismissed 


Ta) ee 


A oe 


‘ | *, me . 2? 
The honouravie gentieman tuicn 


O Pikcon wither 


, 
{ tfeal es een y 


stated another instance: 
i a naval captain, wlro hy Viv ( 
florred TWhthy ot hes crew Witi 
great severity, one man declared 


} 
, . a 
ida § 


he would leap ever-boaurd, Lhe cap- 
»would ery 


mer than be forged arain 


tain, hearing this, satd he 
him; and,having ordered him to un- 
dergoa castig ition, the man leape d 
over-board, The vessel was at that 
time under an easy press of sail, and 
there was a general cry to lower 


} hs - ° sorvee Lit 
a2v00al; out the captim wouid 


not suffer it, saying, “Tf he pieler 
that ship to mv ship, he is VW tcome 
to sailinit.””) Accordingly no ut- 
tempt was made to save the wofor- 


> } 
tunate man, and he was drowned. 


Mr, Yor] @ said that lieutenant 
TaN } } - F : : 
Michards had been tried for the 
Vinee ly f x . " spe } : . , 
Pe uel © tine sein). ‘ VOI) ring LO) 

‘ , , ’ 5 
the Dart, who was drunken and 
! * 

Had VOiasphe»nn d 
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mest, and who 
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peared that he died of intoxication. 
Notwithstanding, lieut. Richards 
had been dismissed the service, 

On the motion of Mr. Perceval, 
the charge and sentence of the 
court martial, instead of the mi- 
nutes, were then ordered. 

House of lords, July 24.—The 
lord chancellor read a letter from 
lord Wellington, stating the com. 
munication of the than of the 
house to marshal Beresford, &c. 
for the victory at Albueras and 
also read one fram sir W. Beres- 
tord, expressing lis high sense of 
the honour thus conferred. 

‘he lord chancellor then stated 
that two commissions had been is- 
sued under the great seal; the one 
for aly! yw the 3 yal assent to cer- 
tain bills, and the other for the pro- 
rogation of parliament by commis- 
sion, it not being convenient for the 
prince regent to be person lly pre- 
sent. ‘he royal assent was then gi- 
ven to the bank-notes and the militia 
interchange amendment bids; after 
which the archbishop of Canter. 
bury, the lord chancellor, carl Cam- 
den, earl Westmoreland, and the 
eul of Aylestord, having taken 
their seats as lords commissioners, 
and the speaker and sever i] memM- 
bers of t! 
ing at the bar, the lord chancellor 
delivered the speech which will be 
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eee the ycave ond Extectations they formed of the Prince wlenty 
should become Regent—Pr oceedings of the. Common Council--R, marks 


bheer DesshalensenT be Cire tumsfance 


which gave rise to the Sth Resoluin 


stated, viz. the Issn e of Me ne ‘from the Exchequer by Authority of Par. 


liament—T he Ev. 
recapitul ted and con i ercd—Ar ‘ran: 
a new Mnistry—1 be 


iis connected wiih the King’s Iliness in 1801 and 180 


rements supposed to have becn ma king for 


ferent Parties expecung Power from the Princo 


He keeps in his Father's Ministers—Remerks on this—His Conduct sic 


he Peas Res enti in the Ci 


se of the Duke of York and Col. Macmabon— 


Gemerai Reflect tons on bis Adherence to the Ministry. 


N the preceding volume of the 
New Annual Register, ve 
entered pretty much in detail tnto 
those events and transactions re- 
specting the regency which fell 
within the year 1810, and gave a 
rapid and brief sketch of such 
entered on the begirning of th 
year IS11. We shall now carry 
on, more minutely and fully, 
history of this most interesting and 
important event, m so far as it be- 
longs to the latter year, in order 
that our history of it may in all 
its parts bear a due proportion 
and that a circumstance certainls 
unprecedented, whether we reward 
if mM tS Origin, nature, or conse- 
quences, may be transmitted to 
posternty with all that reculari 
and minuteness of narrative whi 
its importance deserves and de- 
mands. 

Before, however, we enter on the 
more immediate object of this vce 
lume, it may not be improper o: 
without its use, for the better re- 
collection and understanding of the 
subject in ail its parts and relations 
Ww state shorty the princip! s on 
which those who brought tr rward 
and carried the restric tions on the 
regen’, and those who of Pose d 
therm, severally founded and Up- 
port i¢ d th ew doctrine $s and oj ini ns. 
Phe minister ; nd his —=— ents set 

out with this sho nd — 


maim, that a rege mele nota king 





that in every respect and point of 
view, whether considered relatively 
to common sense, to justice, Ort 
ental and essential doe 
trines of the British constitution, 
they were and ought to be radically 
= tinct: that whereas the powen 
ot 2 king were full, com] lete, and 
his own, so far as by the exercise 
of them he sought after and ® 
cured the good of the people over 
whom he reig ed;—a regent was 
merely a person appointed to act 
for another, to whom ought to b 
granted allthose authorities, powers, 
and prerogatives which were nece> 
siry to enable him to supply the 
place and perform the duty of his 
neipal; but from whom ought 
coret ‘ily and sacredly to be kept 

ry kind of aut Kority, power @ 
rerogative, which could possibly 
exercised in such a manner by 
he regent, mig rht end nger tie 
easy and ull resumption by his 
principal of his legitimate rights 
or tend in Ro smallest de nree te 
embarrass or @yeaken the exercist 
ot them, when actually resumed. 
Besides this grand and leading 
principle, on the strength and ju} 
tice of which they conte aded that 
the > royal prerog: itive of creating 
peers mote especially should & 
cut off from the powers vest ted in 
the regent ; ministers and their a¢ 
herents maintained, that rot a little 
was due to the personal feelings and 
comfort 
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eomfort of the king -—that how- 
ever abstract reasoning might 
ndicule or hold in contempt such 
anidea, yet it was neither possible, 
nor, if possible, would it have been 
consonant to common justice or 
humanity, to throw entirely aside, 
ia the consideration of this ques- 
non, and in the arrangement of the 
particular authorities to be vested 
im the regent, all regard to what 
the king might be supposed to have 
wished, could he have expressed 
his wishes, and what it was highly 
robable he would feel when re- 
stored to the exercise of his reason. 
Upon this subordinge principle, 
which certainly carried along with 
it every feeling man and loyal sub- 
ecte and which was well calcu- 
fated to create a favourable im- 
pression in the public mind towards 
those who promulgated and sup- 
ported it; while, on the contrary, 
i was dangerous to Oppos it, lest 
the imputation of want of feeling 
or loyalty should create fa preju- 
dice against the constitutignal doc- 
trineson which it might have been 
successfully combated ;—upon this 
principle, ministers contended that 
the household of his majesty should 
be left untouched by the powers of 
the regent, The appoitment of 
the person to whom tie care of the 
king was to be committed, arose 
irom a mixture of both the princi- 
pies which we have just stated :— 
on the first and grand principle, it 
was contended, with certainly very 
reat cogency and strength of ar- 
gument, that it would be highly 
improper to commit the custody 
and care of the king’s person to 


the regent—to one, whose inter- 
*st so evidently and strongly lay 
in the continued illness of the king; 
while on the subordinate principle 
twas maintained, that the king’s 
recovery would most probably be 
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retarded, if in his lucid imtervals 
he was informed that the regent 
had the care of his person ; and 
that, on his perfect recovery, his sa- 
tisfaction and comfort would be 
much more complete, if he found 
that his consort, and not the heir 
apparent, had watched over his ma- 
lady. 

Such may be regarded as a ra- 
pid and biief outline of the prine 
ciples on which ministers and their 
adherents grounded their resolutions 
that certain restrictions should be 
tmposed on the regent, and on 
which they proceeded in their se- 
lection and defence of the restric- 
tions, which they proposed and 
carried. Some objections may eer- 
tainly be made to the principles 
themselves ; and others of greater 
weight, or atleast of greater plausie 
bility, to the application of them to 
the particular restrictions imposed 
on the regent :—but these objections 
will assume a less formidable ap- 
pearance, when the difliculties at- 
tending an opposite line of conduct 
are considered. It was, indeed, a 
thoice of difhiculties; a very em- 
barrassing and critical situation in 
which the country was placed ; and, 
unfortunately, out of this labyrinth 
precedent afforded no clue which 
could conduct parliament with cer- 
tainty and safety. 

The principles on which the op- 
position grounded their doctrines 
and arguments bore very much 
the appearance, and possessed ina 
great degree indeed the reality, of 
genuine British principles. ‘They 
contended in the first place,—and 
upon this point they laid very great 
stress,—and insisted loudly and re- 
peatedly, that the good of the na- 
tion, and not the comfort or feel- 
ines of the king, was alone to be 
regarded, and onght alone to be 
suffered to enter into the considera, 

N 4 tion 


























































tion of the question ; that the pre- 
rogatives and powers, of which it 
was proposed to deprive the revent, 
were either beneficial to ihe com- 
munity, or they werenot, Powers 
vested in a sovereign, they imsisted, 
could not be without some effect: if 
they were not beneficial to the peo- 

le over whom he reigned, they 
could not be harmless: but tn ei- 
ther case, whether these preroga- 
tives and powers, which muisters 
proposed to cug off from the autho- 
rity of the regent, were beneficral or 
hurtful, their principles and argu- 
ments must fall to the ground. I 
they were calculated and could 
only be exercised to produce the 
good of the nation, then pariia- 
ment had no right, under any plea, 
to strip the person 
supreme authoriy,for ev snort 
atime, of them; orcven to ctr- 
tail or weaken them in the slighiest 
manner. It they were prejudicial, 
then they oneht not to bi granted 


or continu ed cuher tovne s0OVve 
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exercising tie 
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orthe regent. This dilemma cer- 
tainly was very embarrass vs; nol 
did ministers meet i Guecthy and 
fairly: , al ed Luis 1 if Yj . 

on can hardly | i to have 


manner, eher by ministers or by 
Lie opposition, When the forme 
dwelt with great force of arru- 
ment, and with much 
of triumph, on the necessity of 


vu irda) Lb hd tiie ct. “¥ 


appcarab 44 


ind full resump. 
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tron of the roval auiho ays the 
op sn ‘"s mstead ‘ : mM e ‘ tit 
branch of the argument djrectly 
rac 4 to | -e, iurned . le «f “CG Cte 
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turn with great triumph, on the 
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ecessity, tor the e {ot the na.- 
t 3, OF \ ‘ wi ui rT rent el | ihe 
royal prerovatives, as tne 


consutist 
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the min istry 


necessary for the grand object of 
all legitimate government, the 
berty and well-being of the people, 
Ministers perceiving that this was 
not only a popular way of treating 
the subje ct, but that it rested ON Spe 

sus if not solid arguments, tum 
ed aside from it, and avain brought 
into play the necessity of guarding 


’ the power and prerogattv es of the 


sovereign, the permanent and real 
magistrate, against the encroach 
ments of a temporary and del 
gated regent, 

ln one respect, the Opposition 
pushed their argument against the 
ministert: il party with considerable 
vigour, acuteness, and success ; and 
this point, thus successfully brought 
forward, had co ble waht 
with the mass of the people. They 
contended, that the very principle 
on which ministers rested ther 
rf ading cK ctrine, that the power of 
arecent ougrhe to be restricted 
namely, that otherwise he 
and would have the means of rete 
dering the resumption of the roval 


Sick ral 


might 


authority dificult, and the subse- 
exercise of it cramped 
’ ' a , 
ought to lead ministers to take 
regent all control 
and the 
Live < Chissolving patitalnes 
it Was easy kk 
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it, since 


conceive ii Ve th 5 ‘ 


in the hands of a person disposed 
to abuse hi delegated and te M por 
rary authouty, might be turne 

micre langerously and succes tnily 
rams? the soverciyn, than the pre 


ropative of creating peers, Or Te 
moving any or all of the royal 
household. Tl © Oppost ito mr put 

apes 
~ ie “th, 


this; rr ument 
and dwelt Upon it 
— with much trium mpl h; and tt 
ust be confessed, that by thus 

: ushingeth pe ptal prince iple of 
to its comp) nd lee 
ritimatec nse quences, they y effected 
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one of two objects ; they made out 
either that the principle was erro- 
neous and unfounded, or that mt- 
nisters were inconsistent in their 
application and use of it. 

Such is a brief sketch of the lead- 
ino doctrines broached by the twe 
great parties in parliament, on the 
ereat and dificult question respect- 
mg the powers which, consistently 
with the spirit of the British con- 
situation, ought to be vested ina 
regent. But there was a third 
party in parliament, more formi- 
dable for the boldness with which 
they promulgated and defended 
their opinions, and for the weight 
and influeece which they possessed 
with a great portion of the people, 
than for their numerical streneth, 
who, though they in general coin- 
cided with the opposition in their 
main view of the question, yet 
placed it in other points of light in 
which the regular opponents of mi- 
nistry either durst not or were not 
disposed toconsider it. The party 
alluded to is that of which sir 
Francis Burdett may he re rard dl 
is the head and the leader :—this 
jrty did not hesitate « r. scr je to 
maintain in the most open a id un. 
cisguised manner, that ministers, 
by sutlering government to vo on 


so lor <. 
9 long stripped of the royal au- 


thority, and virtually of the 


rere " 
ot the °[ ra ] : : ma 
: Se sovereion, Nad given a prac- 


il proof of the truth of the as- 
scriions mace by the most violent 
7 iblicans, and par icularly bytheir 
ampion ‘Lhomas Paine, that the 
ya authority was not necessary 
ther to the well-being Or Cx tence 
of goverument ; and they added, 
that if thy rerent 


actually did ase 
‘ume and carry on the executive 
power without all the prerogatives 
which the constitution had given to 
Uie sovereign, that would be a 


lari ” ; 72) . 
Z'anne and practical proof that , 
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more prerogatives than were ne. 
cessary to the well-being of the 
state had been lodged with the 
sovereign, and a sufficient reason 
to deprive him of the future pos- 
session of them. So far the doc- 
trines and opinions held by this 
party were such as might have been 
expected from them, and in perfect 
consistence with their fundamental 
principles, and with their former 
professions and conduct. Bunt 
when they proceeded to intermix 
high expectations of the prince re- 
gent, and to declare, that from him 
they expected a line of conduct 
that would, to use their own lan- 
guage, restore the constitution to 
its original purity and force, it 
was scarcely possible not to enter- 
taina suspicion that they hoped, by 
expressing expectations they did 
not entertain, to draw the prince 
over to their party, and to extract 
that by flattery from him which 
they did not look for from principle 
or inclination. 

The doctrines held by this party 
respecting the powers of a regent, 
were not only broached ta the 
house of commons, but delivered 
with more connexion, and with 
equal force and boldness, inthe re 
solutions of the court of common- 
council en the &h of January 
1811. Those resolutions began by 
expressing the deep sorrow whicli 


the common-council felt at the de- 
clared incapacity of his majesty to 
discharge the duties of the royal 
office; and the fears and alarm 
with which they beheld the means 
resorted to to provide for the tem- 
porary exercise of the functions of 
the sovereignty. They then pro- 
ceeded to lay down the grand and 
fundamental maxims recoynised, 
they maintained, not only by the 
spirit of the British constitution, 
but also by the practice of our an- 

cestors 
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cestors at those periods when that 
constitution existed and operated 
with the greatest vigour and pu- 
rity :—“ that the prerogatives of 
the crown have been given in trust, 
and are, in fact, held for the bene- 
fit of the people; that these prero- 
gatives could not have been so 
given, unless necessary to the admi- 
nistration of the royal power; and 
that they must be no less necessary 
to a regent, expressly appointed to 
supply the incapacity of the sove- 
reagn.”? Drawing the fair and ne- 
cessary inferences from these max- 
ims, they resolved, that if the pro- 
posed restrictions on the regent 
were carried into effect, they would 
unavoidably destroy the equipotse 
which ought to exist among the 
three branches of the constitution ; 
and thus, by violating its integrity, 
impair and diminish the interests 
and liberties of the people. The 
next resolution spoke out without 
ambiguity or fear the doctrine 
avowed in the house of commons, 
that whatever argument could be 
fairly and cogently adduced for 
abridging the royal powers and pre- 
roratives in the hands of the re- 
gent, might with equal fairness 
and cogency be brought forward to 
justify an entire and perpetual te- 
sum| tion of m on the part of 
the people, ‘he seventh resolu- 
tion Was px inted at the motive 
which by many was supposed to 
have actuated the ministers in im- 
Pp ste the restrictions on the re- 
gent, that thus they might preserve 
undiminished their own power, and 
ether make thejr continuance in 
otlce absolutely necessary to the 
regent, or, if he determined to de- 
prive them of their places, his 
authority might be so fettered that 
their remstatement would be una- 
voidable. An event which had oc- 


curred while the regency bill was 





under discussion, .afforded matrey 
not to be passed over, for the eighth 
resolution, The length of tim 
which had elapsed since the com, 
mencement of the kine’s malady, 
had created a necessity for ntoney; 
this money could not legally 
constitutionally be issued withoy 
the sign manual. In this difficulty, 
ministers were unwilling to com 
to parliament for authority to dis 
pense with the accustomed form 
of procedure, as this would have 
been virtually to acknowledge that 
inconvenience from the suspension 
of the royal authority, which they 
had denied to exist. They ther. 
fore determined to affix the privy 
seal, and with this signature to 
send the warrant for the requisite 
sum to the auditor of the exche 
quer. Theskeeper of the privy 
seal felt no scruple or difficulty in 
performing what was required of 
him ; but it was also necessary that 
a subordinate person in his depart 
ment should affix his name: this 
person, having a more scrupulous 
and less accommodating com 
science, refused to affix his name. 
‘The warrant, nevertheless, was sent 
to the auditor of the exchequer; 
but lord Grenville, who held this 
office, peremptorily refused to issoe 
the money on a warrant which 
was destitute of the usual and con 
stitutional form and_ authority. 
Under these circumstances, Mr. 
Perceval was obliged to lay the 
case before parliament ; for lord 
Gienville, in perfect consistence 
with the doctrines he had uniformly 
Maintained respecting the inter 
ruption and suspension of the royal 
authority, had declared,—that m 
the present unfortunate situation of 
the sovereign, he regarded parlia 
ment as holding paramount power 
and that he should implicitly and 


cheerfully bow to their commands 
in 
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a the issue of the public money. 
Parliament aceordingly removed 
ail scruple and difficulty, by au- 
thorizing and empowering the au- 
ditor of the exchequer to issue the 
surn required. 

he opposition, when this’ case 
came betore them in parliament, 
contented themselves with com- 
menting in pointed and severe 
terms on the unequivocal proof 
which it afforded, of the embar- 
rassment that had arisen from the 
delay of appointing a regent, and 
with urging On the ministers the ne- 
cessity of more quick dispatch in 
the arrangement of this bustness. 
But the common-council, in their 
eighth resolution, went much fur- 
ther; they contended that the 
power exercised by parliament over 
the issue of money from his ma- 
jesty’s exchequer, was subversive of 
the independence, and dangerous 
tothe existence, of the regal part 
of the government ; and that in 
order to prevent the necessity or 
possibility of again having recourse 
to such a measure, and thus creat- 
mg a dangerous precedent, the 
glorious and constitutional course 
of our ancestors in [683 cught to 
be followed, by the two houses of 
pene addressing his royal 
ighness the prince of Wales to 
take upon himself the civil, mili- 
tary, and financial acministration 
of the government, ull the regency 
bill should have acquired the form 
and authority of an act of parlia- 
ment, The ground-work and te- 
hor of this most important resolu- 
tion, if examined in the least be- 
ow us surface, will sufficiently 
prove the embarrassing and diili- 
Cult nature of the case; and that it 
Was almost impossible to point out 
or pursue any particular line of 
Proceeding in the management and 
adjustment of it, which would not, 
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in some of its bearings, lead to 
those very principles which were so 
strongly reprobated, The com- 
mon-council are indignant and 
alarmed, because parliament had 
assumed the power of issuing mo- 
ney from the royal exchequer ; and 
yet they call upon and invite that 
very parliament to invest itsclf with 
still higher and more sacred aue 
thority, and by its simple address 
to clothe the heir apparent with all 
the regal power, civil, military, and 
financial. 

In reality, the case was such that 
it presented only a choice of evils 
and difficulties: not being foreseen 
or provided for, either in the letter 
or spirit of the British constitution, 
and having no precedent in our hi- 
story, the conduct of parliament 
was to be regulated by this sole 
consideration—To whom, by ana- 
logy, did the power of filling up 
the vacancy justly and constitu. 
tionally belong? and how could 
the vacancy be filled up in sucha 
manner as to violate in the smallest 
degree the spirit of the constitu- 
tion? The doctrine of lord Gren- 
ville seems, on both these heads, to 
be most congenial to common 
sense, to justice, and to the con- 
stitution. ‘lhe parliament, both as 
representing the nation at large, 
and as the depositories, along with 
the sovereign, o/ government, un- 
doubtedly possessed, and ouglit to 
possess, the power of acting while 
the sovereign was incapable of per- 
sonal authority, and of delegating 
the temporal exercise of that au- 
thority till the sovereign was ca- 
pable of resuming tt. 

‘Lhe ninth resolution of the com. 
mon-council purported, that an 
humble address and petition be pre- 
sented to the house of lords and 
commons, entreating them that 
his royal highness the prince of 
Wales, 
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Wales, in 
should be brought in for supply 
ing the melancholy incapacity of 
the sov ereizn, m ight be invest- 
ed with all the 
the regal office, whether re 
to the exercise of substantial powe: 
or to the genuine lustre of 
of a free people. 
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The concluding resolution speaks 


in plain language the principles 
and wish es of the party which pie- 
dominated in the common-coéuncil 
at that pe ro id, and which, as we 
have before remarked, coincides 
rather with the poetry of sir 
Francis Burdett | tha it} 
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the regent with the full and wafet- 
tered preromutives of royalty, and 
t! is by restoring the sovereioen to 
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from a suspicion Of it. 
ministr y in 2. 
deavouring tou impose the restric. 
tions, or from a conviction tha 
they were unnecessary, artd would 
be imeflicient towards the end op 
which they were jostitied, whik 
they must tn other respects be em. 
barrassiny and prejudicial, was in 
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proper nN 
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favour of an unlimited and um 
fettered recency; yet ths sens 
was not expressed, except in a very 
few instances, by any public reso 
lutions or ww SCs to p: rliament, 


Formerly the exan mle of the me 
tri polis wave rise ro re solutions and 
rddress S from almo st every part 


of England: latterly, however, this 


©” . Mis ' 
examipie has produced little or mM 
effect. It is perhaps not difieuk 


to conrecture one 


probable 
for this chanve: in almost all the 

olutions and proceeding 
city of London, within these few 


years, there has been a boldness @ 


sentiment and opinion not very 
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congenial to the feelings and pri} 
‘ att 
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gill be more steadirtess as well as 


independence and pur ity of poli tie 


eal opinio n, when it is not merely 


cont 1g tOUSy but the resuit of sepae 


rate and unbi: sse d reflection. 
In the mean time, ministers pro- 
ceeded im their measures for im- 


posing tI. 


the restrictions they med 
aad on the repen t; . and thouch, 
as a relerc ” e to the p wliamentary 
@cdaies will show, th ‘"y Were somes 
er Ouse 


- 


times ft led, and mithe up} 
ctually defeated on one or two 


subordinate pounrts, yveLinev raiuecd, 
} ? 1. 

returned tv wie Cis Lice, lM Uilie 
sie - PY mere rt fe r\ 

mately came off triumphant. f4l- 


though charity and extreme can- 


dour may be disposed to believe 

: . a . my . 
ministers, i their: peateau and SO- 
lemn asseverations, that in im. 


posing the restrictions they were 
actuated M21 ly UD ai MalG tO Ca€ 
spint of the constitution, and by 
ho Means D4 any oD sth lowaras 
the prince, or by any wish or de- 
syrn to render themselves nec separ 
to DIM; Vet it is dithiculrt mve 
them credit for purely dissinterest- 
ed motives in the unwilling and 
slow place with which they moved 
towards the final establishment ol 


the power of the revent. It may 


mdeed be urged, and has been 
urged, that the prospect of the 
ing’s recovery rendered them un- 
Wilag to proceed rapidly on this 

DCC ; but her > 25 In other parts 


of Uns question, there are two 
“Wisliicet aud 4 pposit . vie vs to be 
Gacy of the same point:—if the 
xing should have recovered, it 
would undoubtedly have been 
Mauch better that no regent had 
SR appointed: and if therefore 
| reat probability of hts 
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as well as of the people were suf- 
fering bv every day’s delay, the 
probability of the king’s speedy 
and perfect recovery ought to have 
been creat, in order to justify the 
slow. proceedings of ministers. 
Such are the leading events and 
proceedings on this most important 
part of our history, and such are 
the observations and reflections 
which we deem it our duty to make 
upon them. By the beginning of 
Kebruary, the regency bill was 
passed into a law, and the regent 
was myvested with those powers 
which snidtia had heath pro- 
per to granthim. It was jusily 
remarked on this occasion, that 
the app intment of a regent under 
any re strictions was pretei ‘able to 
the state in which the country had 
been kept for upwards of three 
months; for during that period 
the government had actually been 
without a head; and that the first 
object of public desire ought to be 
the perfect recovery of the king 
himself; but that, tf Providence 
should ordain this otherwise, the 
next wish ought tobe the death of 
the restrictions, so that the constitue 
tion may regain its natural, just, 
and usual power, may right itself, 
and recover its accustomed and pro- 
per balance under the government 
Ol his son, 
Before we quit this subject, it is 
proper to advert to the facts which 
were stated in the house of lords by 
ear] Grey, respecting the royal ma- 
lady in the years 1401 and 1804; 
and unon which facts he grounded 
certain resolutions, which, although 
and could 
not be controverted, were never- 
theless rejected. One ot the king’s 
maladies began about the 12th of 
February Lo01, and lasted till the 
beginning of March; yet during 


this time, though the sovereizn 
¥ ue 


ae iP 
1s Statements were not 
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was under the care and control of 
his physicians, councils were held, 
members were sworn, war was de- 
clared (by acts, if not regularly 
and officially, ) against Sweden, and 
expeditions were sent out with as 
much activity as if the king were 
perfectly well, and competent to 
the full exercise of the royal au- 
thority and prerogatives. By the 
testimony of the bulletins, as well 
as by the evidence of the physicians, 
it was proved, that in the month of 
June of the same year his majesty 
suffered a relapse, yet all went on 
as usual; and the public could not 
possibly have divined that one 
branch of the British constitution 
was to all intents and purposes de- 
funct. During the royal malady 
in the year 1SO# the case was still 
more flagrant, and the proceedings 
and conduct of ministers more 
unconstitutional, and daringly cri- 
minal. From the 10th of February 
to the 3d of April in that year, 
according to the decisive and un- 
questioned evidence of Dr, Heber- 
den, his majesty was again disor- 
dered ; yet during this period ot 
mental malady a commission for 
giving the royal assent to fifteen 
bills was issued; and other acts 
which, by the constitution, required 
the personal exercise of the royal 
authority were performed. Upon 
the strength of these facts, earl 
Grey moved, as we noticed in cur 
preceding volume, that the name 
of John lord Eldon should be 
struck out from the list of the 
queen’s council. Our readers, by 
referring to the debates on this 
motion, as given in our present vo- 
lume, will perceive the singular 
and unsatisfactory manner in which 
ministers treated the subject, and 
cetended (if defence it can be call- 
ed) their colleague. On this curi- 
ous andhighly interesting subject we 
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shall offer only one remark :—}Had 
any one, previous to the stat 

of earl Grey, been told that 
British minister had dared to aet jg 
the name of the king, when th 
king could not legally or constity. 
tionally act for himself, and eves 
to put his name to acts of parlig 
ment, or other acts of the executive 
power, at a time when his nam 
would not be recognised in any 
court of law as the name of a 
person competent to the perform 
ance of the most trifling act 
would he not either have expressed 
his disbelief of the assertion in the 
strongest terms, or, if he had gives 
it belief, would he not have pro. 
nounced the minister so conducting 
himself, as totally unfit for his site 
ation, and guilty of one of “the 
most daring and grossest breaches 
of the constitution /—Yet, when it 
was actually proved that all this 
had been done, there were men 
found bold enough to maintam 
that it was perfectly justifiable, and 
to shelter this violation of the co* 
stitution under the convenient and 
most accommodating plea of m 
cessity. 

The attention and expectations 
of the whole nation were fixed oa 
the prince of Wales :—his long 
tried attachment to the principles 
and measures of Mr, Fox his 
public and solemn declaration that 
government ought to have for it 
sole object the good of the people, 
and that he should regard the regal 
trust when reposed in him, entirely 
subservient to this end; and 
dislike against the present ministers 
which it was naturally imagined 
must have taken possession of bis 
feelings on account of the restr 
tions with which they had cloggté 
the regent’s power, added to th 
abhorrence of their political pr 
ciples and conduct, which his judg 
mes’ 
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ment and habits of thinking must 
have produced ; all these circum- 
stances led the nation to anticipate 
a complete and immediate change 
of men and measures. But though 
little or no doubt on this point was 
entertained, yet there was some 
dificulty in conjecturing on what 
party the prince would call to form 
his ministry, and, of course, what 
exact line of political conduct he 
would pursue. The parties op- 
to ministers, and who stood 

a chance of being acceptable to the 
prince, were those who might be 
justly deemed his personal as well 
as political friends, of whom the 
earl of Moira was considered the 
leader; the immediate followers of 
Mr, Fox, of whom lord Holland 
stood at the head :—between them 
and the Grenville party, earl Grey 
stood ; formerly connected in the 
most decided and fundamental 
manner with the principles of Mr. 
Fox; but latterly understood, from 
the speech he had delivered on the 
state of the nation, and from the 
lukewarmness he had discovered in 
the cause of parliamentary reform, 
to have deviated in no slight de- 
eree from the renuine principles ot 
Mr. Fox, and to be inclining rather 
to the party and principles of lord 
Grenville sa thy 9 | rd Grenville 
headed a formidable party, in 
respect to parliamentary influence, 
talents, and connexions; he car- 
ned with him many, who at the 
commencement of the French re- 
volution had deserted Mr. Fox, 
but who had rejoined him at the 
ume when, on the resienation of 
Mr. Addington, Mr, Pitt had fail- 
ed or had neglected to bring Mr. 
OX into power, On many ac- 
Counts, however, the party of lord 
Grenville Were not viewed as fa- 
vourites of the prince otf Wales; 
they had not the strong bond of con- 
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nexion with him, which all the 
other parties had, arising either 
from personal attachment, or from 
their having been the friends and 
colleagues of Mr. Fox. It was 
whispered, too, that the Grenville 
family were not favourably received 
by the prince, on account of what 
was represented as its grasping and 
ambitious nature and character ; 
and when they were compared with 
earl Grey, as to their respective 
change of heading the prince’s ad- 
ministration ; the conduct of the 
latter, in reprobating the proceed- 
ings against the duke of York; 
while the Grenville party had been 
either active against him or silent 
during the discussions on that sub- 
ject, was naturally supposed to be 
much more agreeable to the prince 
of Wales. 

Soon after the regency bill was 
brought into parliament, it was 
generally understood that the 
prince was forming arrangements 
for a new ministry :—week after 
week, however, and month after 
month, passed away, and the ar- 
rangements were represented as 
still incomplete. The newspapers 
in favour of the supposed new ad- 
ministration maintained, that there 
‘vas no difficulty or disagreement 
either respecting the principles on 
which it was to be formed, or re- 
specting the particular ofices which 
the leading men were respectively 
to fl : according to their represen- 
tations, all was smooth, easy, pro- 
gressive, and unanimous. Where- 
as, according to the representations 
of the other pasty,, all was discord 
and jealousy: like the web of Pe. 
nelope, what was completed one 
day was undone the next:—they 
maintained with a positiveness and 
consistency which bore the appear- 
ance of truth and good informa- 
tion, and which was strengthened 

instead 
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instead of weakened by the peevish 
and inconsistent denials of their 
opponents, that all parties connect- 
ed with the prince were at variance 
with each other ; that his personal 
friends regarded themselves as cut 
off in the negotiations and pro- 
posed arrangements from their due 
and proper share of intinence and 
favour; that lord Holland, as the 
representative of Mr. Fox, thought 
himself justified in expecting that 
consideration which would have 
been granted to his uncle, had he 
been alive; aitd that he was dis- 
appointed ia finding that earl Grey 
was rather disposed to go along with 
the wishes and pretensions ot lord 
Grenville : but even between these 
two, it was asserted that difficulty 
and difference of opimton arose, 
The nation had viewed with so 
much dishke and jealousy lord 
Grenville holding the two incom. 
patible situations of first lord of 
the treasury and auditor of the 
exchequer during the administra- 
tion of Mr. Fox, that it was sup- 
posed earl Grey (and in this point 
he was said to be supported by the 
= e) made it an essential point 

the plan of the proposed mini- 
stry, that lord Grenville should 
either give up the auditorship, or, 

he preferred retaining it, that 
he should be content with a subor- 
dmate situation, and not again ex- 
rect to be made first lord of the 
treasury. 

Such were the assertions and con- 
vectures that were thrown abroad 
with much confidence and plausi- 
bility on this subject : but it was 
easy 0 perceive that the ministry, 
thoueh they gave some eredit and 
lent ther authority to the reports 
of disagreements among the prince’s 
friends, were actually of opimicn, 
thet the anxiety and determination 

tihem cut of power would 








H AND 


lull all jealousy, and ce ment the 
discordant materials, at leag bil 
the object desired by all was a, 
comphshed, Ministers therefon 
prepared for their own remotal ; 
and ig was beiteved that in a day 
or two the existing ministry wonld 
be no more, while no person could 
tell who were to be their successors 
further than they knew that 
must be chosen out of some or a 
the different parties attached tothe 
prince. ‘The triends of these parties 
said that all was arranged, by 
that it was a proof of profound 
licy, as well as of the thorough and 
complete agreement among them, 
that the particulars of the arrange 
ment were kept secret; while, o 
the other hand, the partisans of 
ministry, even at the time that 
they admitted that their friends 
were to be deprived of their places 
and power, continued to assert that 
the arrangements for a new mis 
nistry were incomplete, and that 
the delay had arisen fro m the cot 
tinued and increasing jealousies 
among the different p » Rg 

In our last volume we noticed 
the termination of this delay and 
uncertainty ; a termination which 
gave great colour to the reports @ 

differences an d jealousie $ amon 

the prin -e’s friends ; while on the 
other hand the letter of the regent 
to Mr. Perceval, announcing his 
intention of keeping him in poweél, 
did, by the motives “which i it boldly 
and unequivocally assigned for that 
determinatic mM, put it bey ond : a dou 
that the prince’s princip aha and teele 
ings were still eutirely with his po 
litical friends. 

A considerable degree of ridicule 
was thrown on the opposition, b& 
cause they had gone so tar a® 
fil up p the various departments ¢ of 
povernment before it was certain 
that their services would be requir 
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: but this ridicule appears not 
to sn hed any good Or just found. 
Admitting what their ad- 


id was the re 2a] state 


win. 
herents alleg: 
of the case, that the prince cume 
to his Anal determination to keep 
in bus father r’s ministers in conse- 
quence of their advic e, and that 
this advice they always mcant to 
have gi ven, pre ovided the physicians 
declared that there was a prospect 
of the k ; ing’ 5 speedy rec SOV ery — 
sill, as it Was uncertata what would 


be the repo rt of the pl iysicians, it 


was only prude , as the pert xd for 
the establish mei or the regency 


was so near at h. a2 that the prince 
should be pro wided wi ith an are 
rangedand settled ministry, in case 

the king’s amendment should be 
declared to be very distant and un- 


certain. 
The determination of the panes 
was differently considered accord. 


g to the principle: ; and the idee 


of diff erent parties: many loudly 
commended his conduct as not only 
evincing filial regard to his atilicted 
father, but as highly proper ina 
political point of view. They ar- 


rued wat, aS tric k Nn ’ mint J JON 
recover, it would have been absurd 


and highly imiprudent for the prince 

tr 7.) a} + ‘ ‘ 

A have Cilla th 1 measures 

which had received the 

} 

, we ; —_ } > ft 

auld TO} al Maloer, ana whical it was 
i known Liv so neat his near 3 

; } } > af e} } ; 

“na Wat, if the same line of con- 

fon ‘see Re — i 

suct Was to be pul iidy be WaS Nee 

Cessary that the same men should 

Se continued in power. 

42ain, Maintained, that 


SY retaining his father’ 


Oihers, 
the prince, 
» ministry, 
us Opportunity, which 
would have atforded, of correctine 
Many abucec whe). } os 

ma avuses w Micii had cre pt int to 
m ustration, and CST ciallv ot 
eth > teensven sy 

Xe wounds which had so 
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land. But these sanguine and pre- 
cipitate reasoners did not. reflect 
that these wounds would have been 
re-opened with tenfold virulence 
and danger, it the king, on his re- 
covery had (as he most probably 
would have done) rescinded all the 
acts of the prince on this subject. 
We may conclude, theretore, that 
as the power and authority of the 
prince a sregent were delegated, 
were held for another, and were, at 
the time he assumed them, supposed 
to be merely temporary, he did 
perfectly right in acting as that 
other in whose place he stood 
would have acted; and that it was 
impraper to infer, because as a re- 
stricted regent, having before him 
the prospect of the king's recovery, 
he followed the line of conduct 
which had been pursued before he 
came into power, that therefore he 
had deserted his avowed principles, 
or meant, when he acted unfettered 
and tor himself, to throw off his 
old politic: ul triends. The same 
reasons which induced the prince 
to continue his father’s ministers, 
aught most undoubtedly to have 
led him to behave to those mint- 
sters, in all their political connec- 
tions with him, in the same man- 
ner as he would have behaved to- 
wards ministers of his omn party 
In reality, as he pro- 
fessed to act merely. for his father 
and sovereign, he should have 
given himself up to these ministers; 
id though his own personal feel- 
ings and sentiments would neces- 
sarily prevent him from behaving 
towards them with that frankness 
and confidence which he would 
have displaye ‘<d towards his own par- 
ty had they been in power, yet a 
regard to his father, his own 
dignity, and to the principles and 
motives on which he had declared 
he kept them in their 
) ao 
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should have made him most reli- 
giously avoid behaving towards 
them with contempt or peevishness. 
Yet, if we may trust the represen- 
tations ol thi SL who had access to 
know the truth, the prince often 


forgot his own dignity so far as to 


behave rudely to ministers. ‘This 
was very improperly, meanly, and 
unwiscly made matter of triumph 
by the Opposition ; while the mit- 
nisterial adherents, not being able 
to deny the truth of the represen- 
tations, contented themselves with 
anticipating the day (which they 
prophesied would soon arrive) when 
the prince s prejudice ; und an. 
mosity would give wa 

ception that his father’s ministers 
not onl 


at 


y had the wood of the coun- 


lweart, unc 


‘ VPaaend 
a regard to 
ty n,andt the rights of 


master. Nucl pcr- 


adnuited j 
leagies to | 
» ibi . we Tt 


cere } . 
“5° beh Weeeekt 


AND 


coolness, or refused to sanetig 
their measures or attend to the 
recommendations ; 2nd long befor 
the restrictions could expire, thepgh 
lic expectation and belief strongly 
and generally pointed to thecontig, 
ance of the ministers in office, ere 
atter all hope of the king’s recover, 
was abandoned, and the peng 
when the prince. could act com 
pletely and in all points as he pleas 
ed was arrived. 

At first, however, the regent 
secmied disposed, by less equivocd 
and more manly prools ol his ds 
like of ministers than the oppom 
tion party delighted to record, & 
hold torth the prospect of a md 
cal cha re in admunistration, We 
have already noticed, that the pu: 
tisans of sir rancis Burdett dwe 
with : ipitre on the pros ct which 
Was O} ened to the pation by the 
prince’s coming into power, andr 
probated in stronger terms tha 
he regular opposition themselves, 
the restrictions under which he was 
laid. ‘They eagerly laid hold ofa 

blic declaration which he had 

ernment was fe 

they took an early 

e regency Was 

g the prince 

cred with 

and the 

indulges 

brougn 

Fer 
held 
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Such a very unusual if not an un- 
nrecedented circumstance, which 
must have arisen soto express 
nd positive command of the re- 
ky Coa f, gave fresh and ad. 
ditional vigour to the hopes of t! 
friends of parliamentary reform. 
All the failings of the prince were 
he was hailed as the 


ie 


forgotten : 

j 
patriotic prince so long beheld in 
the visionary raptures of the re- 
formists. Buta very short period 
elapsed before this party were com- 
pelled to be silent, as they witness- 
ed acts of the regent, which, but 
for theshame of publicly declaring 
that their hopes were ill-founded, 
they would have reprobated in the 
strongest terms. 

Even, however, amidst the de- 
cline of their expectations, the re- 
gent occasionally showed himself 
the enemy of corruption; and in 
no One instance more strongly and 
pointedly than in a rebuke he gave 
0 Mr. Perceval. A place of con- 
uderable emolument, and of great 
trust and importance, became va- 

: for this place, a duke just 
come of age premier 
ibehalf of a near Mr. 
Perceval accordingly proposed the 
appointment The 


- 7 
solicited the 


liye 
TeLALION. 


to the regent. 
prince objected, that the candidate 
Was already in possession of con- 
and 


siderable public emolument, 
etpressed a wish to know upon 
what peculiar merits or service: Mr. 
terceval rested his claims to ad- 
eWional recompense. ‘Lhe premier 
urged his relationship to a noble 
duke who possessed great parlia- 
mentary influence, and who, it 
¢ ald not be expected, would exert 
that influence in favour of ministers, 
unless they complied with his 
wishes by the appointment of his 
relation to the desired situation. 
Upon this avowal, the prince is 
Mid to have expressed in strong 
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terms his indignation, and to have 
declared unequivocally, that he 
trusted Mr. Perceval would never 
again ground the claims of any 
man, to any place of confidence 
and responsibility, upon such kind 
of merits; for that he would al. 
ways look to the public interest in 
such appomtments, and not to the 
interest or power of the ministry. 
This declaration, so manly and pa- 
triotic, revived the almost exhausted 
and worn owt hopes and expecta- 
tions of the reiormists; but they 
were doomed to ex: errence fresh 
mortification and disappointment. 

ot possessed his 
it was 
meant to 


The regent had n 

r manv weeks, be 
whispered about, that he 
reinstate the duke im his situation 
as commander-in-chict. While there 
were many considerations and cir- 
cumstances which rendcred_ this 
highly probable, there were others 
which surrounded it with no small 
decree of doubt. On the one 
hand, it was well known that the 
prince, throuch the whole of the 
ist the duke of 
the belicf 


pows tore it 


proceedings agai 
York, firmly adhered to 
of his innocence; or at least was 
of opinion that his guilt had been 
ereatly exaggerated ; that his ac 
cusers were actuated by the worst 
of motives, and had recourse to 
the most foul and unjustifiable 
means to accomplish their purpose; , 
and that the punishment which the 
duke had suffered, by being obliged 
to relinquish his situation, was 
much too severe for his indtscre- 
tion. Possessed of these sentiments 
and feelings on this topic, it was 
therefore to be expected, that the 
regent would exert himself to re- 
jastate his brother; and this mea- 
sure might have been anticipated 
without any apprehension for the 
consistency and purity of the prince’s 
political principles. But on the 

O?g othe: 
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other hand it was contended, that 
however strong might be the fra- 
ternal affection which the prince 
bore towards his brother, and how- 
ever deep and sincere his conviction 
that he had been unjnstly and 
harshly treated ; yet that he would 
have hesitated to take a step w hich 
the remembrance of the public sen- 
timents and feelings at the trme 
the investigation into the conduct 
was on foot, must have convinced 
him wouid be highly unpopular, if 
not absolutely dangerous. 

The prince, however, and his 
advisers inthis business had weighed 
the matter well, and formed a more 
true and just estimate of the stea- 
diness and consistency of popular 
feeling than the opponents of the 
duke. There were, indeed, several 
circumstances which operated de- 
cidedly in favour of the duke of 
York, and which had cooled in no 
slight degree the public indigna- 
tion against him, and their predi- 
lection for his accuser.. The latter 
had done all that his enemies could 
have wished, and more than with- 
out his assistance they could have 
effected, to destroy his own popv- 
larity; and in proportion as_ his 
own popularity and credit were de- 
stroyed, the crimes of the duke of 
York were by some forgotten, and 
by others disbelieved, or thought 
to have met with more than ade- 
quate punishment. When, there- 
fore, it was officially annoynced in 
the Gazette, that the prince regent, 
inthe name and on the behalf of 
his majesty, had been pleased to 
appoint the duke of York oom- 
mander-in-chief, scarcely a voice 
was raised up against it, Lord 
Milton, indeed, im the house of 
commons, in the first warmth of his 
surprise and indignation, gave no- 
tice of a motion on the subject : but 
he appears afterwards to have cool- 


ed; and when he did make his m 
tion, it was supported by Very fey 
while many who had before inveish. 
ed against the duke of York inth 
most decided and violent lan 
rend their recantation, and pre. 
nounced their belief in his innocene 
It was. amusing and instruct 
to observe the conduct of the op 
position and reformists on this ee. 
casion. ‘The former, knowing thy 
the act of the duke’s reinstatemen 
came from the prince himself, an 
that in no light, and under no pr. 
tence, could it be considered orm 
presented as proceeding frm mi. 
nisters, either were silent, or # 
tacked the measure in very feebk 
and measured censure. Then 
formists, having openly andr 
peatedly declared their belief the 
the prince was an enemy to cormup 
tion, and that he would always 
spect the wishes of the people, had 
not courage or principle suffice 
to read their recantation by blam 
ing him for the reinstatement ¢ 
his royal brother, Besides, the 
had panegyrized the prince, ther 
is reason to believe, more fromtk 
hope of enticing him over by pmax 
to their views and principles, tha 
from the conviction or proof tht 
he was actually already so inclined; 
and they apprehended that, if the 
withdrew their praise, they should 
sacrifice all probability of accom 
plishing their object. The onl 
men who acted a consistent a 
undisguised past on this occasi# 
were the ministers :—they had # 
ways declared their opinion, tht 
the duke of York had been unjastl 
accused, and that his reputate 
was sacrificed to the clamours 
prejudices of the people, raised ¥ 
the most foul and base meat 
Such men, therefore, were equally 
led by duty and inclination t * 
cond and forward the prinet’ 
wis 
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wishes and plan for the reinstate- 
ment of the duke; and they ac- 
cordingly, in parliament, stood 
boldly torw ard and defended the 
measure, On this occ: 1S My and 
on several others which we shall 
afterwards not ice, mil ampere _ ape 
ared, even to those who dt IsAp- 
proved of their ge! aer “al pt inch ples 
and measures, much more con- 
sistent and trust-v rthy than their 
opponents. They uned on 
good opinion of the pubire ; 
the other party st the estecm 
and confidence, rai > 
breasts of 
nearly allied 
The nation 
reinstatement 
with great inditfe: 
; regarded b: ns but wie 
hing like dissatisfaction and dts- 
a intment, in so far as it indi- 
cated the principles of the regent. 
It was pretry generally believed, 
that the duke had received such a 
lesson as would keep 
him within bounds for the remain- 
der of his life; and British 
uiblic, who, when not in 
te astray by passion and preju 


7 


always view with a candid e) 
failin, ys of their 
forgotten or di 


‘ he 


W vh ile 


fo conie 


= 
effectually 


the 
fame d or 
dice, 
» the 
princes, having 
belie: red his ec rimes ’ 
were not sorry that his punishment 
should Céad ut thou, rh they 
were disposed to make all due - ale 
lowance for fraternal feeling and 
partiality, they w wuld have 
beeq bette r pleased, had the re- 
gent not ih > forward to rein- 
tate his brother. This feeling . 

away; and 
sconduct in all « 


howe er, soon 
had the prince’ 
spects indicated a determine 
mity to corru 


yet 


wore 
ther 
d en- 
puon ; it) d javouritism, 
his popularit y we uuld not have es- 
sentially or permanently owt 


for his in nterfe rence in behalf of th 
duke of York. 


mist &@ & Y- 2138 
While the prince has been regent, 
Many measures and appointments 
have taken place, completely at 
variance with his fornier political 
principles and conduct; but as he 
was considered as acting in these 
merely in the name and on the be- 
half of his majesty, nv accusation 
or suspicion of «uange in his opt. 
nions could justly or fairly be 
brough: forward. It wa, indeed 
asserted by the opposition, that in 
some particular cases he ought to 
have tCiCu himself, or at 
least have prevented his munisters 
trom taking such measures, or 
making suc intments, as were 
cle dly he tile his own Views 5 
ily foretold, that 
if he ever did interfere, it would 
the purpose A beac. 
public merit, and of displaying to 
the nation unequivoca | proot ts th: ut 
he was still the enemy of « orruption, 
and still adhered to his opinion, 
that government was only for the 
people. ‘These advocates for the 
prince’s consistency were not a- 
bashed, silenced, or alarmed at 
the rcinstatement of the duke ot 
Yo: k; th ley acknowle dged it to 
be the act of the regent himself; 
but they traced it to ‘fraternal feel- 
ings or prejudices, not to political 
or public motives; and on this 
point, as has already been remark- 
ed, the nation were disposed to be 
as candid and liberal as the prince’s 
friends. Kut another event took 
place, which staggered the most 
sangruine admirers of the regent ; 
and which, by the opposition, was 
deemed so fatal to their high hopes 
of him, so Opposite to their pre- 
dictions, that they refused, against 
all evidenc e, to trace it to him, 

By the death of gen. Fox, the 
ofhice of paymaster of the widows’ 
pensions became vacant. He who 
holds this office has nothing to per- 
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vourite; he could not have know 
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that in benetiting him he was. 


SF 1, cS | 
jurng tnousane > § otuer Vise, ty 
roodness of his heart, if not dh 
. Enon 4) > iain ] : +3 

purity of his principles, would ham 


discovered some other method ¢ 
serving his friend. 

We have thus carried on thehs 
story ¢ t the rege icv, from the ih. 
troduction of the bill for that Dug. 
pose, till the prince Was invested 
with the powers which minister 
thought fit to allow him to posses; 
and we have also endeavoured t 
lay before our readers, not only 
the expectations whi lh were formed 
of the prince by the different Par. 
ties in parliament and the natioa, 
but proofs sufficiently expitctt and 
ample, how far those expectation 
have hitherto been fultlled: I 


justice to the prince, however, t 


should be added, that he has sh 
fered morse by the myjudictons ang 
extravarant praises of his friends, 
than by any want of merit of bs 
own. \W hen we take wacom rene’ 
sive and impartial survey of the 
manner in which he has pa sed th 


: : }: 
wreater part of iis i 
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WICH with whom he has pri Ci Daa 
associated; of the amusement 


’ ? .'s ’ ’ ’ - 
wna | feasures tO Which ie Das OM 


devoted ; and of the total setie 
ion from business of all kinds a 
which he has been kept, we sha 
find arnple excuse for indolent 


and indecision of character; aie 


we snall be more apt and dispose 
b | - ] . a rho 
to lament and apologize ior, Ge 


i 


to censure, any fickleness oF W& 
. 4 “y*.° Sa onan - 
steadiness ol political principle a 


wy 40% Saal . } ? sacl 19 
4 ae s' ict W hic amy be oODserves ia 


his public lite. It should also ® 
remarked, that if he has actual? 
gone over and viven himself up ® 
the present iniuisters, his forme! 

bi ied 
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are endeavouring to strike a fatal 

blow at that commerce, through 

onfidence and that paper credit,’ which is an evil, 
nd it but,itisto be feared, an unavoidable 
that evil, In all these points, the voice of 

the nation is for the present minis- 


fiends are not a litt 
chew cf rtainly 
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ters, compared with the opposition : 

and it should not therefore be 

h to the prince, 

that he has vone wong with the na- 

‘4 ‘ 

tion. But there is another mosi 

vital point, wherein the cpposition 

sé : 

possess and deserve more credit 

and confidence wih the nation than 

the ministry ; the preservation and 
°ea° . , , 

tranquillity of Ireland; and here 

behoves the prince to remember 

ier triends, and above all 

place be! re his constant and 

the prin- 
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mat the wood of the people 


ind Division 
Arii—Indi fe 
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tain, during the currency of the 
year | may bevery properly and 
luminously arranced under two di- 

stinct 
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stinct and leadine heads. Under 
the first head will naturally fill all 
those event: 
iilustrate, relate to, or attect the 

‘ ere ‘ 


Siale OF CiVii, postica ANG TenmorOus 

liberty in this kingdom. Under the 

secor dunt ind divi nma be placed 
S 

all those events and transactions 

that have refeie ace ‘< the < merce 


of Great Briuarn. C rently with 
th 5 divi mon ang atTranrement, tae 


first h 


} ae bey ieth., , 
i wul con e\ baa * Proe 


Ca - suet F ric? 
ceeaings in tilt trt of kine’s 


bench Tr lative | the arrest and 


ae pr DEVI (i) l dLiA l 

’ } ? , } ; 
cit Py ‘? tne “ ‘ } 
commons: tilt l ( tual 
took pla @ in Gils t ts of the 
hingd ; \ : i ‘ . «ia ; i : t= 
mentary re s Ure ij nHpt Cit 


were made in the hou-e of lords 


-_ } : } ! 
and ewe (toil . Ls \ ‘ " 
’ : 
ar iL icust ft ily ® - 
, 
tice fy ( j ’ % i ’ ie 
attorney - u f pr , 
] 
hh CASeCS I . ) é feo 
mati » * t i \ 
’ . 1 
tois orpanch mis © { " i} 
iN st remark t! i 
quri ‘ ‘ 5 «l ' >. ’ nr <6 
ciose t} , j r ft ’ ° 
) 


relative to the state of the freedom 
ot the press in ludia wil 3 ‘i 
notice. The bill which v tro. 
duce » 3 t I } 
by lord Sidmouth ¢ 
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: > ¥ ‘ Ai 

} — _ Bagel ee } 
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points that may justly be regard 
as connected with theliberty of map. 


kind, 

lhe second reat division of mis 
cellaneous transactions and even 
ci cred with the d ymMestic Dm 
tory of Great Britain, will com 

‘ , 
pri ’ atietetn “9 mlere ting or 
Important, though not so numerogs, 
Th . € ircumstances that } AVC Ti 
to the appointment of a committe 
ot the house of commons, to 
gure into the embarrassed and low 
, te y eV 9v1E09 rth credit: and 


sot Be 4 besiaihsa &) > «4 


thy report ol that Cc ymmittee, hire 


In pomt of tine, at least, cali { 
} } 4 * : | 
Qti ] ‘a< <d ui ie Lhe cetal 
’ ) ) 
\ tei ¥ MM \ hcl Volume, 
} ) = . 
o! l CGisct } i} Dull 
' salt + } ia. 
Quest » Whli Of TOLIOWCEO ! 
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til \ ime OV the r mn ihe Ne 
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minal value of the dollar; a mes 
yy — 
eo Fy ‘ ‘ iv Caled for, vu ai 
: 
I imetime a Pirin’ and ICCISIVE 
proof, that those who went along 


thy t’ mehon committ e, in her 
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tices which can be pure hased only 
by means of British gold. 

Several subordinate points will 
fl] in our way in these dis cussions, 
hich will serve to fill up the di- 
sance Uat may appear to be be- 
tween s veral ot them, and to make 
che mind glide and pass more rea- 
dily, easily and comtortably trom 
ore tO an ther. * 

Itmay at first srcat > to 
& me of ou: readers, that 1 these 
Cie issions we have otally bam 
over and lost sieht of Ireland; 
country in which there are constant- 
] d ty insactions, 


from which, tothose who conteme 


plate them seriot ly, dispassionately 
and comprene \ ‘ly, and unacr- 
> G ta ni ‘ cl | rou rhe 
ly, much | ig! imay| > all d, not 

vyof human nature, | also of 


the pameal diference ] rood and 
bad government, and of the very 
oppos ite results which they neces- 
sarily produce. But Ireland, at all 
times a subject of the must serious 
An aeep reflect: m to the real 


+ } q% : : . 
tnend of Great Britam. has during 
> 


; 4 ! 1 e1 
ial ‘ iT i i 4 Li Li ol 
‘ ( ry f Vc! ts, 
y | 
Which are oniv b ! OO Gie 
AV at a LT4 1\ nan ile 
‘ e ; ’ 
} rect a ClLdst ? co 2a Ctili- 
Potter 7 } 
at cfs (CO Which Lucy Must give 
DITtA, that her hi ¥Y must not be 
' } 
U ed to i. vordimate 
* > . 
station; it must reated of se- 
' } 1} } 
} S\ tho aii ¥ ii aa I iit . and 
Minute § whoeooh 
>» \ eal l } ance 
requires, 
j oot 
bis $CQl y nec iry to recapl- 
t ite , wy - 1 ] 
> mr Ass) aCnls aly the CALsSe 
Wi ied ' 
HCH OCC ed the attention of the 
¢ ur of , } 1 
. ‘ Mmlaly oe ; ere cn 
he i. ° 1) } ; | 
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any court of law deemed itself tom. 
petent to interfere with the proceed. 
ings of the house of commons, 
where those proceedings went so 
far as to commit a person to cus- 
tody, without regular investigation 
and trial, solely mpon their own 
authority, they being the accusers 
and the judge: m the second place, 
on the suppositi« n that a court of 
law was {i un id, which judged itself 
authorise d, ' mt la w of the lay id, 
to examine into the justice of such 
proceedings of the house of com. 
mons,—whether that court would, 
in the present case, detend or re- 
probate them. But it must be ap- 
parent, on the slightest reflection, 
that sir Francis Burdett was not 
nearly sO anxious On the second as 
on the first point: fer, provided a 
court of law declared itself compe- 
tent to examine into the proceed+ 
ings of sitindiaals when those pro- 
ceedings trenched on the liberty of 
the subject so far as to put him in 
confinement, in that case a pl ice 
of refuge and pretection amst 
nt pret econ: 
was thrown open; and, consequent. 
ly, if was not to be supposed that 
that power we uld be wantonly or 
impr periy brous ht mto use If 
sir Francis could have established 
the pom, that the parliament, when 
was not 
supreme ; that either an appeal lay 
from them, or that the punishment 
they ordered could be remitted by 
a court of laws then he would in 
fact have destroyed the priv! les re 
which parliament claimed, and by 
the exercise of which in his own 


agurieved 


the power of pal diame 


in the act of punishing, 


case he thouvht himms 
and unr stay pun! Cd. 

This, then, was the case to be 
tried in the court of king's bench ; 
the iud res or W ich, atter hearing 
ols y<el emoloved by sir Francis 
the counsel employs ceca OV &il TAancis 
Burdett, and uncse whom the house 
of 
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‘ f commons had ay poll ted to de- 
fend the speak e to deter- 
mine, whether re 
tent to interiers 
house had tho 5 proper to do lo- 
wards one of their own members. 
It is impossible, nor, if 1t w 
possible, would it be inter sting Ot 
very relevant m our vokKime, to 
eive even an abstract of the very 
l ny and Very lear ed speeches 
thac were made on this most mo- 
mecenfous Liad it 
proper to discuss the pomt by a 


compe- 
what that 


been 


occasion. 


‘ference to the spirit and prin- 
ciples ot the British constitution, tt 
would 
irter, 
more mteresun ’ and 


int: but, according to the 


is probable the discussion 
have been not only much sh 
but much 
HM por 
and practice of law, this 

to be deter: “d by 

and authority,—not by 

e, and a reference to the 

t doctrines of justice. When 
onsidered that these prece- 

ed out from every 

it is evident 

tremely 


we 
as 


story, 
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AND 


consequence to record the opinigs 


of the judves on this Question ; 
and we h il] thre refore give them 
at fill Jeneth. 

Lord Kilenborough spoke to the 
following purport :— 

‘6 Mr. Holroy d, if 1s ni t necessary 
to trouble you further: after the 
great industry which has been gl. 
ready shown, and the length o 
time which has elapsed since the 
first agitation of this case, there 
cannot be much more required t 
enable the court to come to a 
judgement. Speaking for myself, 
not 2 shadow of doubt rests upon 
my mind as to the great features 
ot the (His lordship 
here read the state of the Case, as 
had been given.) ‘The maternal 
points were three. Ist. Whether 
the house had authority to commit 
for breach of privilege: 2d. Whe. 
ther the warrant disclosed sufficient 
ground tor commitment : and 3d, 
Whether the execution ot the wat 
rant was legal, On the first of 
these points, the learning of the 
case from sir Orlando Bridgman 
and Thorpe’s case was but pat 
tially applicable. The privilege 
of parliament seemed not to be the 


question. 


privilege of the house of lords or 
commons, but the result of the it 
herent and original privileges of 
the individual members. The d- 
vision of the general assemblage of 
the council ofthe nation into houses 
one of which contained the knights 
burgesses and citizens, was recog 
nised first by the 49th of Henry 
Tl. th their 
situation, the members must have 

nt privileges ; they must 


he nature of 


«> 
s | - . 
have been able to protect them 


| - hi 
scives: and poor and museraoke 
must be the situation 


1? 
fa dt Ithera- 


ol com 


tive body like the house 
sy 1 could not protect 


a\e de 
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‘ ** . * si? he 
e¢dines trom imsuilt 4 
" — ca nt Yn. 
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He would not ad 


wt io the topics closely connecte 1 


te! Tint on, 


" ’ s ots Cas 
5 i I ; Uv ect, nor to iil ro ie 


i which they had been arscussed 


} 7 

’ ? . * * . hyie 
other places. It was imposs bk 

\ it ears not to ] ir, OT 
with eyes not to see, the views !n 


whiten those subjects had beet 
treated abroad; and it reflected 
ereat credit on those gentlemen 
who had argued the qnestion be- 
} - 7 rer Se 
fore the court, that thev Ald Ke] 
clear of those topics. It had been 
" <4 4 - 
argued, that as the house of com- 
mons was only known since the 
ih of Henry HI. within legal 
memory, and as its privileges had 
not been established since, it had 
not the foot ot pre cription o1 
had pre- 
. , 1} ae 
scripuron. ne allowance ot cer- 


. ‘ ae 
tam privileges in the first division 


of the le ristature, w an evidence 
that they were consi lered as inhe- 
rent in the members. But the 
house had even a vindictive pri- 


vilege, as Was apparent from Lve- 
lyn’s cause. In the case of Arthur 
Holt, one of its own members, the 
house committed him for a libel 
on its dignity ; and not merely 
committed him for six months, anc 
fined him, but even, by what ap- 
eared a stretch of power, com- 
ted him until he should public- 

ap alg ‘ ia 7 pon af his libe - 

i se Came With more 
Satisiacty n to late r les islative TC- 
cognitions of a right in parlia- 
eat to impr on for contempt. 
in | lames LI. chap. 1S. in an 
d — to arrests, it was spe- 
wildly pl ovided, that noth ng the rein 
nt ned was to pre judice the pri- 
HESS OF Di irltament in that matter, 
He wou ld come toa later instance: 
=a weve there was a man keen 
and jealous in his view of encroach- 
“eats upon the law—if ever there 
Was a man sturdy and immoveable 
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when he thought the liberty of the 
ubi ct conece rned—-it was chief 
In Ashley’s case, he 
alone, and manfully, 
against the opinion ofall the judges: 
but in the case or the queen and 
Batty, where the power of commit- 
ment was introduced he admitted 
it without hesitation. In the earl 
of Shatt bury’s case, the court of 
kine’s bench allowed the power of 
lent, by allowing the sufhe 

ciency of a warrant in the general 
terms in which that instrument was 
conceived. It was not possible to 
doubt that the house of commons 
had a right to commit in certamn 
cases; they did not insist on aright 
in all. ‘here was no mstance in 
all the cases where a habeas corpus 
was refused, of the judges turning 
over the party to his remedy by 
action, and refusing the discharge 
on that srround, a] hey must have 
discussed the paint of privilege; 
they could not value the interme- 
diate portion of a man’s hberty so 
liehetl; as to leave him to the ree 
medy of an action, if the power 
which committed him was wane 
beyond its privilegess There 
cou be no greater libel on the 
Enelich law, uhan to say it was cae 
pable of gliding over such a ques- 
tion as that of privilege, by refer- 
ring the aggrieved person to an 
But there was no instance 

of the d. sAtthe tume of those 
early ( ispuies, atime of great ill- 
sips when many persons 
would be disposed to make the ex- 
periment of an action for the sake 
of the rig iges, NO action had been 
brought. Where could be the in- 
jury of allowing the privilege of 
commitment? Was the house to 
wait the more tardy proceedings 
of the courts, in matters which 
might require a much speedier de- 
cision? Would not the house lose 
a large 
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a large share of its national and 
pabiic rs) ct, if it were to ee me 
down to a grand jury to hnd a 
bill, or if it had not within itselfa 
power of protection? It had been 
said, that the warrant was not suf- 
ficient, as not conta ning aver. 
ment of the Pacts; but the resolu- 
tion of the house was a judgem: nt. 
Was a ju iyvement of the king s 
bench not to be a suflicient aver- 
ment ? and was the hud rement Ol 
the house be sunk below that of 
the court? The warrant might 
have been more detailed; and if 
it had been d: 


those gentiemen who had now ar- 
. 


] 
gucda before the cour » it might 
, ‘ 
ave bee) drawn up, in the vulgar 


phrase, nm a more wW Krnunimke 
manner, ; but 
suiocient ful its purpo >. As to 


} > . } , . ’ , 

the last poin’, of breaking open the 
} | } ' " 
atin Is it Wa st ica, u al lle t] ant 
| largrt sishi ew @hhe eves ‘ 
agaecidirecu miswil se) eis ? Tr] 1° ti 


hij CON! > and tie auth mtv on 
which he came. In the ordinary 


case of cx cutt “4 a Clvi jo ces , if 


’ ] , } 
was 1M) AV ] i pe 4 
door. Phe law valued th security 


and .omiort of the subject in his 
house, whi 


Was SO far Dts cu 
more thin the sats ction of t 


civil pro . But in the case of a 
{ »] 7 r ae a) }, . ky ca. hy 
cion, Or whe tne I nad an 
mtecrest, the law allowed the break- 
’ 
iy 0} cn. it Was OLY nNeces airy 
\ 5, % " 
that the public benetit should be 


concerned, and private securicy 


Be a. . — : ¥ 
mm pe postponed to if, From 
. .»* » 4 . . ) : » 
Semayne’s case, and Brigys’s case, 
am Was t allowed to break o en 
} . ; 
the outer door for a civil process ; 
but in the queen and Batty it was 
fully recorn d that the doo might 
| ' lor cot nyt i a court 
of sice: how muc. n » then, 
fou 4 ; en; tia tl it bi Li Of urt 
ot ; rliiarmenr t On the ce sidera. 
ie ) . j } . ’ P< : rr 
I Aik ii thaery t ‘) ~~ red 
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the justification was satisfactors 


Ist. ‘Lhe right to commit was ay. 
thorised by reason and by law. 
2d. The warrant followed th 
order, and the order was conform, 
able to the power. od. ‘The outer 
uoor might be broken open for 
contempt of an inferior court, and 
it certainly might be so wher 
public benefit was concerned. 

Mr. justice Grose declared him. 
self entirely of the same Optnton 
with lord Ellenborough. 

' Mi . pastuce Le Blanc was absent 
on accoun: of il] health. } 

Mr. justice Burley.——The hous 
of commons 1s a court of judicature, 
and must therefore have the power 
of commitment. It has been ad 
mitted, that an action will notle 
avai t the member 9 al hd therefore 
not agaist the speaker, who & 
only a member through whom they 


r , | ° 
speak. ‘he othcer who acts is 9m 


blameable for the execution of any 
order within the jurisdiction of his 


court. If an action in this cas 
could be sup orted, it might b 
carried through every interior jum 
diction of the co intry. | agree 
entirely in opinion with the chi 
justice. 

After a decision thus solemnly 
pronounced, there remained only 
one point, which a regard to what 
he conceived to be the rights a 
Englishmen induced sir Francs 
Burdett to bring into the courts 
law, The judges had refused to 
interfere with respect to the legality 
ot the arrest or inpris miment 
but even admitting that the speaker 
was authorised to issue his warram 
for the seizure of sir Francis Bur 
dett, and the serjeant at arms was 
equally authorised to act upon that 
Warrant and to take him into ce 
tody ; yet it remained for discuss 
and legal decision, whether, m 
actt 


to him (lord Ellenb rough) thar * 
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actual execution of the warrant, 
measures not sanctioned or permit- 
ted by law had not been resorted 
to. Although the court of king’s 
bench had declared that the pri- 
vileges of the house of commons 
were pot to be defined or ques- 
tioned by them, and that whoever 
acted in pursuance of the orders 
of the house was without their ju- 
riediction, yet in the case of the 
person, who had the execution of 
those orders, taking any step not 
absolutely necessary to enable him 
to perform his duty and comply 
with the commands of the house, 
the cause might certainly bebrought 
before them. Sir Francis had bar- 
ricaded his outer door against the 
serjeant at arms :--the Jatter, find- 
ing no other means of access, had 
broken open the door, and had 
moreover entered the house with 
an armed force, with whose assist- 
ance and protection he had also 
conveyed his prisoner to the Tower. 
Sir Francis was desirous of trying 
whether the serjeant at arms, m 
the execution of the warrant of tle 
speaker, was justified in brezking 
pen the di of his house, and 
whether he did not ¢ mploy agr ater 
force than circumstances rendered 


al alel Ta rr 
SALES AT Y 


For this nirrmw m he bro: 


! ht an 
r. Colman, the 
Serjeant at arms, which was. tried 
in the court of king’s bench on the 
Ith of June. Ji was a trial at 
bar, before the whole ec urt, and 
the jury were special.—Although 
this cause w as tned by a jury, there 
was little probability that the issne 
wou 


amet \A 
«i ‘ ivi 


action af 


y 
-) 


ld be favourable to sir Francis 
Burdett; for, whatever may be said 
Orthought on the erand and lead- 
MS question, respecting the pri- 
*ueges of the house of commons, 
yet it must appear reasonable and 


m oti > : 
Ist to every candid and calm mind, 
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that allowing the good of the coun- 
try required that the house should 
possess the privileges disputed, and 
should exercise them in the way 
they did, in that particular case ; 
allowing all this.—and this had 
been actually allowed, or rather 
decided, by the former proceedings 
in the court of king’s bench,—it 
would have been foolish in the ex. 
treme to have deemed or declared 
illegal the means necessary to carry 
into effect what the house, actin 

on their privileges, had ordered to 
be done. The house had a right 
(we now suppose this right to be 
put beyond a doubt) to arrest and 
imprison sir Francis Burdett :—this 
right implies a right to use the 
means necessary for his arrest, and 
of course it implies the right to 
break open his door, if he could not 
otherwise be arrested. ‘To contend 
that the house of commons have a 
right to arrest a person acting as 
sir Francis had done, and at the 
same time to assert, that it was 
illegal in their othcer to break open 
the door, when without it the right 
of the house could not be acted 
upon, is to maintain two opinions 
Ippo ite and contradictory as to 
destroy each other. It is little to 
the purpose to argue, that a credt- 
tor has a right to arrest his debtor, 
and yet has no right to force open 
the door of his house: the cases 
are not similar or parallel. ‘The 
right of the house rests, or is sup- 
posed to rest, on its subserviency 
and necessary connexion with the 
good of the country ; the right of 
the creditor, on his own personal 
interest and property: in the one 
case, the civil liberty of the indivi- 
dual is an inferior, in the other case 
it is a superior consideration, inase 
much as the good of the whole is 
paramount to the good of an indie 
vidual; whereas the good of an ine» 


dividual, 
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dividual, so far as it consists in the 
protection of his house, is superior 
to the mere recovery of property. 
Such were the grounds urged by 
the attorney-gener ral, and on v hich 
lord E Henborough de “gig his 
opin ion that the action of sir Fran. 
cis Burdett against the wed ant at 
arms would not lie: and the jury 
being satisfied with the evidence 
adc tu ced to prove thi it only Necese 
sary force was employed in the exe. 
cution of the warrant, found a 
dict for the defendant. 
Thus terminated 
tainly the most LIT rtant 
mentous which tor man) 
had come before an English court 
oflaw. Alter having deliver 
Opinion on the differen | 
so much in detail, both 
mer and in the 
is UNNECESss:Ary 
remarks. ‘I'here is, h 
reflection that forces u 
mnund: to ha 
have read 


cause, cere 
years 


present volume, it 
to offer any 
wever, 

elt on the 
ve view ed, or even to 
of, the tumultuous 
active ustasm, not merely of 
the people of the metropolis, but 


of the whole empire, in the cause 


further 


One 


’ 
ania 


enth 
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common event; and that the dec. 
sion, first of the judges, and after. 
wards of the jury in the court q 
king’s bench, which sane tioned what 
the house of commons h had done, 
and what the people of t! is coudtry 
had declared to be so hostile » 
their liberties, should not have o. 
cupied the public attenti ion even for 
a single day, or to the exclusion q 
ihe most trifing and transient topic 
of discourse ? 
Inanother respect, and on another 
point, the popular feeling seemed 
to languish and grow torpid this 
year:—we allude toa parliamen tary 
reform. There was, indeed, a meet 
ing in Palace Yard, Westminster, to 
which we have already 
and one or two county 
and in the house of comm 
will be a reference 
f their proceeding 5) A MO 
tion on the subject was made. But 
this was little, compared with what 
former years had witnessed ; and 
the little that was done, was attend 
ed with much less fervour than 
usual, It is at all times extremely 
difheult to trace the causes which 


3 
alluded; 
meeungs: 
MS, as 
seen by to our 


account o 


ae we 2 lUCOUJ.StlUlUlC(irK CU im St ae OCUree)h| CU 
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congruous. We may howe ver hint 
at those which appear to have been 
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we shall thus lay before our read- 
ers the history of the public mind, 
the most useful and important por- 
m r| w tionof history, In the f ari place, 
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enthusiasm ; they grow weary and 
dispirited, and give up the contest, 
‘fume and continued etforts are ne- 
cessary. 
the failure of what the populace gim 
at: and if an object ts popular, as 
parhamentary reform is said to have 
been, it must be the cause of the 
populace, and the populace in all 
countries are the same,—such as we 
have described them. In the next 
place, there are peculiar circum- 
stances which operated along with 
the national character of the people, 
to make them relax their zeal and 
endeavours for parliamentary re- 
form. It may, at a superficial 
glance, be deemed paradoxical to 
reckon, among the principal and 
most powerful of these circum- 
stances, the distress | 

trade, and excessive taxation, under 
which the neople groaned. It may 
be thought, that parliamentary 
reform was held out as a panacea ; 
aasovereign, undoubted and tm- 
mediate remedy for these evils; 
w] enever these evils existed in their 
greatest force, the zeal and desire 
of the people fo: parliamentary 
reiorm would be most alive und 
active. But a little reflection will 
Open up the fallacy of this mode otf 
reasoning: in the first place, the 
spitits are broken by these evils, 
and the thorghts are led rather to 


the removal of them, where it is 
Possidic, by those modes, which 
“Ormmon scnse and cperu ice dic- 
tate, than by means not only be. 
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thing, not reform, is the object of 
a people when goaded by mis- 
fortune ; when their misfortunes 
are less heavy and poignant, they 
merely cool their enthusiasm, and 
turn their thoughts from the idea 
of benefiting their country by a re. 
form of parliament, to the idea of 
relieving themselves by methods 
more within their power, Such 
appear to be some of the causes 
which are gradually weakening the 
popular attachment to parliamen- 
tary reform: there are undoubtedly 
others, which operate either upon 
the whole mass of the people, or 
upon particular classes and descrip- 
tions of them. Certain it is, that 
the year 1811 displayed less enthu- 
siasm on this subject than most 
preceaing’ Vears: indeed, we ap- 
prehend that if this enthustasm were 
traced for some years back, it would 
be found to have been silently and 
gradually contracting itself, and 
retiring from the distant parts of 
the country, will at last it is now 
almost entirely confined to the me- 
tropolis. 

One of the most interesting de- 
bates which occurred in parliament 
took place in the house of lords 
upon lord Holland’s motton for 
an account of the number « fex-offi 10 
informations filed by the present 
attorney-general sir Vicary Gibbs. 
The motion was opposed by lord 
Lilenborough, ina speech certainly 
remarkable for its warmth and ve- 
hemence, and its attack on lord 
Holland, whatever may be said of 
it in respect to argument or can- 
dour. ‘The motion was negatived 
by a large majority. A similar 
motion Was made, in the house 
of commons, by lord Folkestone : 
this was opposed by MINStry, and 
amony others by sir Vu ary G bbs 
himself. ) 

There were however some facts 
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of this question in both houses of 

rliament, which deserve to be re- 
corded. It was asserted, aad not 
contradicted but even admitted by 
the attorney-general, that he had, 
in a time of profound internal 
peaceand tranquillity, filed notewer 
than forty-two official informations 
against seventy persons in three 
years; whereas in the thirty years 
preceding the year 1791 only 
seventy persons had been prosecuted 
altogether ; that on a general ave- 
rage, he had filed in the proportion 
of seven to one more than bis im- 
mediate predecessors; and (what 
is of more consequence still) he 
had prosecuted to judgement, either 
of acquittal or conviction, not more 
than seventeen of the forty-two 
official informations which he had 
filed. 

There is no part of the law of 
England more unsatistactory and 
ungrateful to a real lover of his 
country than the law of libel: set- 
ting aside for the present all consi- 
deration of the mode in which ac- 
tions are carried on for libel by the 
public prosecutor, the vagueness 
and uncertainty of the law itself are 
a glaring and greatevil. What is 
a libel, according to the law of Eng- 
land? A jury are impanelled to try 
a man prosecuted by the attorney- 
general for a ubel: they are sworn 
to try the cause truly and honestly: 
but, unless they know the exact 
nature of the offence, how is it pos- 
sible that they should give an honest 
verdict?) It the law declared that 
the faisity of the statements in the 
publication complained of consti- 
tured it ibellous, then the business 
and duty of the jury would be Cas 
and pleasant: or even if the law, 


disregarding the truth or falsity of 
the statements in the publicatign, 


looked only to the motives with 
which they were made; in this 


casey though i: would be more dif. 


ficult for an honest jury to decide 
yet, as they knew what it was a. 
cessary that the evidence adduca 
should prave, before the accused 
could in their eyes be deemed 
legally guilty, they would havea 
guide to direct them. Buty 
neither the truth nor falsity of the 
statements complained of is tobe 
looked to, and as the motivese 
the accused are not nccessarih 
brought into evidence, in cases of 
alleged libel ; the jury, perplexed 
and at a loss, too often give 
their opinion to the judge: and 
thus Mr. Fox’s celebrated and well 
intended bill becomes of no avail 
We shall presently have a glaring 
and unequivocal proof of the ab 
surd and prejudicial consequences 
which result from the unse 
state in which the law of libelis 
permitted to remain, in the cased 
the trials of the editors of two news 
papers for the same publication 
one of whom was declared innocent 
and the other guilty. 

But as if this vague and uncer 
tain state of the law of libel, by 
which so much of the duty and 
business of the jury is so often leftto 
the judge, were not sufficiently dis 
couraging and injurious to 
cause of liberty and a tree press 
and consequently to the rights and 
well-being of Englishmen ; 
mode in which prosecutions 
libel are commenced and conducted 
by the attorney-general is equay 
hostile to the spirit of the Britis 
constitution. : 

It must be interesting and 
structive to look back into the 
tory of England, in order that ¥ 
may trace out the period when the 
present mode of proceeding agau® 
those accused of libel first began” 
be practised: if we shall find ~ 
it took its rise in “ evil times” # 
times of which Englishmen # 
ashamed, when their history — 
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will lead us 
back to the period of tne house or 
Swart: a family certainly not 
distinguished for its attachment to 
liberty. Practices imilar to those 
now complained of, though not ex- 
actly the same, then were in great 
vooue; and as men were not ac- 
castomed, or did not dare, at that 
ime, to question what was es- 
tablished, with so much freedom 
as they now do; these practices 
escaped without Lratl 
without censure. 
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the like, which are determinations 
of law: but because they are not 
supposed to know the law of them- 
selves, there is one that hath au- 
thority to inform them of it in the 
particular case they are to judge of. 
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diced p rsc yery stri kin: r. “As the 
law of libel] now stands, his mutjes- 
ty’s attorney-general is invested 
with a most alarming authority ; 
no less, in fact, han amounts toa 
compleve restoration of the odtous 
jurisdiction of the court of star- 
chamber. ‘The situation of a public 
writer, when the attorney- reneral 
chooses to mark him, is truly c- 
stressing. In cases between sulje 
and subject, it Ties in the power of 
the court to refuse an information ; 
but when the crown ts the prosecu- 
tor, the attorney-general comes into 
court, and by his own autbority hiles 
an information in the king's name, 
which the judges cannet de: y? nor 
has the defendan: any privilece to 
show cause against it: by which 
means bad mmisters have it in their 
power to harass any man with 
trivolousand vex: tious prosecut ion $$ 
for though he is acquitted with 
honour by his country, yet, the 
crown being exempted by custom 
Or prerogative from paying ces’s, the 
Innocent man may be involved in 
an msupportable expense, and be 
thus punished without conviction 
But this is not all the injury that a 
public writer is likely to suffer; 
for it must be remembered that 
the attorney-general has power, 
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attorney - general is not abused 
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an answer of a similar kind fgg 
an inhabitant of any de ‘spotic Cous. 
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t¢ il him tru 24 in most cases, the 
in his free and happy land theeg 
stitution did not trust to the pre 
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love of liberty, of any man, forte 
protection of the subject; thaté 
threw over him a more powertd 
shield; and that the essential dife. 
ence between a tree and a Cespone 
government consisted in this, the 
in the former the life, liberty ani 
well-being of the people rested wd 
no man, but were under the pm 
tection of the law; whereas int 
latter country they depended ape 
the caprice of their icllow men: i 
these were wise, humane and ined 
to freedom, they were safe; if othe- 
wise, they were destroyed, Ini 
free country, no power which @ 
be abused should be given toam 
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grounds for the accusation he 
means to prefer; and afterwards, 
if he shoald relinquish hts inten- 
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hold upon him for expenses. 
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leads to a breach of the peace; g 
‘Uln’ tO am 
hat whieh 
> FOVETH. 
ment into disreput: - while at other 
times, and in the opinion oO! other 
judge S; whi ite — hu rts the feelings 


anor ~s Lime, Pee ere: icc 
other mudere, a libel 1s t 


tends to bring his majesty’ 


or injures the character 1s libellous 
In the next wernt the mode of pro 
ceeding in the case of libel is ob 
jectionable in many points: in ab 
lowing the attorney-zeneral to file 
unquesticne d, and according to his 
OoWn pleasure, an miormation; @ 
resting entirely with him the ume 
he will brine on the trial, or 
whether he will bring wt on at all 
it; ‘iving him the op 
tron ot trvil g the case by a special 
jury. Last of ail comes the 
nich sends the guilty 
person to a distant prison, and the 
besides de} riving him of his liber 
ty, injures his fortune, and pre 
bebly breaks his constitution and 
his spur 
a ae thus, at considerable 
leneth, « Shoe" this Most impo 
tant subject, we shall now advert 
to the tu ) prin ce cases of Irbel 
which were tried 1 1 the course o 
the year ISI ‘pa they, besides 


unl nment, \ 


ilustratine what we have urged 
and complained of, will bring 
before us other subordinate poms 
that still further open to our view 
the defects of the law of libel, and 
the usual manner of yc 
On the 22d [ebruary, 1e proprie 
torsof The ~ tape yey  spectable 
and popular Sunday ne wspapety 
were tried in the court of king’s 
h for a libel: the alleged 
was very similar to that io 
which Mr. Cobbet had been p® 
nished; namely, a strong @ 
highly-coloured Philippic against 
the practice of military flagell» 
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tended, that the paragr 
plained 
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elaiaed of had a manifest ten- 
Jency t to excite mutiny among the 
wldiers; that it was written with 
this purpose; and that it studiously 
held up our milit: irvy system as in- 
ferior im justice and humanity to 
the military system ol Bonaparte. 
Mr. Brougham, the seaait tor the 
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areved on the other 
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side, that uo mu 


saved 


tiv were not pro- 
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duced by the flogging itself, it 
could hardly be produced by any 
Philippic against the flogging ; and 
that the paragraph in question 
mieht, with much more justice 
and reason, be ascribed to a mind 
which felt strongly for its country’s 

nour, and, from = this feeling, 
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attorney-general. Men who hi “ 
never witnessed the flogging of ; 
soldier might be prevented Séin 
becoming ‘soldiers by re ading or 
hearing a hich- wrought description 
of its effect: Sj but those who had 
een the punishment itself, and yet 
not mutinied, would not be induced 
to mutiny from the mere descrip- 
tion of it, however glowing and 
Beside Ss, W ith respect 
to the allered motive with which 
the paragraph in question was writ- 
ten ; the attorney-ceneral contend- 
edthat the motive was bad; that 
even allowing the tendency was 
not to excite mutiny, yet that was 
the object of the writ It we 


COXA rel ited, 


examine on wha Hits leneincaineiral 
Tih Lt S ta rT uu rd “d, we sh all per- 
Cc ive iF W lust and ral iF ClO us it 


is: the object was bad, ccnanialh 
tae attorime y-reneral, because, had 
it been good, reasoning and calm 
discussion would have been used, 
and not high-wrought and impas- 
fore the 
evil si typ sed to exist Is aaa 
upon, must it not be described ? 

d it it is such as to call forth in- 
nN, ought that imd 


: a ee 
stoned description, But b 


yn lignation 
to be restramed ? Is not atten- 
tion, and consequent reform, more 
likely to be produced if the evil ts 
paint d } its true colours? and 
il not the reasoning empl ved 
come with more force and effect, 
if the fucts are detained in their 
full and naked deformity ? Let us 
suppose that the inqut ition still ex. 
isied in this country, and that a 
writer wished to put it down; if he 
felt it to be the disgraceful and 
dreadful curse which it actually is, 
could he speak of tt in cold and 
mensured language? or, if he could, 
would it be right, or doing the 
most for the end he had in view, 
if he did? If he did use language 
fully descriptive of the tortures the 
P 4 inquisition 
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inquisition inflicted, is there no 
motive more probable, than that 
of disaffection to his country, anda 
wish to create tumult and violence? 
Is it $0 dineult fo aiowl yuish bee 
tween that warmth of language 
which the consideration of what 
we think myures An d cise race 5 our 
country ¢ alls. forth, and that 
which wou ld be us ed | by the enemy 
of his count ry lor the PUI Poses ot 
mutiny or rebellion? in the case 
which we are me Licine, the vi relic 

of the jury was tn favour of the dee 
fen lants; tivat ts, they pronour ced 
tiie Pat urraph ci mplaimned of by 
he atto ey-zencral not to be a 
bel: this paragraph had been 
copied irom the Stamford news- 
paper, the editer of which was sub- 
sequentiy tried at Lincoln, and the 
sury there found a verdict against 
the dcicndant. Is it necessary to 
suy more respecting the uncertain- 
ol the law of libel ? 

Phe other trai tor libel, to which 
we ailuded, and on which we imti- 
mated our in’ eation of oifering some 
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TEMATAS, WAS That of Mir. \\ Ite, 


be Cunor ok a OuNdAY newspaper 
entitled The Independent Wing. 
Nir. Wh te, al the ts ‘ oy lic ed 
hbal aj eared im Hrsg lewspuner, 
was sudlering the punisoment of a 
former, of which he dad been con. 
victed, iM tue wi ot Dorchester. 
Here, then, is the tirst hards! ip in 
this case; We wil for a mom nt 
allow that the purayraph ¢ wm plam- 
ed oO by the Allo ney-cenerual Was 
ahbdci, and that te PULITN person 


~~ Ir 


ought to havebeen tied and punish. 
ed tort. But who, im this instance, 
in the estimation olf common sense 
and Of justice, could be deemed 
. ; 
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Property Makes the master answer. 
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abie for the deeds of the sery ant, in 
aii CASES — the deed 1S not 


cyiipal. & libel appear in a 
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newspaper, it will not hear of the 
excise OF jus stification t! he editer, 
if that excuse rests on the plea, 
that he was ivnorant of the inser. 
tion of the paragraph, and thatit 
was inserted by one of his servants, 
emploved m tae printing of the 
ewspaper, solely of his own ap 
cord. But why does the law @ 
pronounce? arr because it sup 
oo, that the master 
overlooks the “acti ns of his ST. 
vanits; and that while he take 
care that they are immdustrious and 
attentive, so as to secure and pro 
mote his own interest, tt 1s his duty 
also to be on the watch, that they 
do not injure the public. But in 
the imstance of Mr, White, how did 
the case stand ? He was sent down 
to Dorchest er, an 1d there rT > confined 
ina gaol: that is, the law, by as 
own act, took away from him all 
possibility “ overlooking or check 
ing his servants, and yet punishes 
him because they did wrong. But 
it may be urge d, that he had no 
right to Carry on 2 concern which 
he could not overlook ; and that, 
so carrying it on, the laws of his 
country were infringed, his punis> 
ment was only just and merited 
do io l, ACCO) ding to tnis doctrine, 
the sente ‘nce of one or two years 
imprisonment for a libel is much 
more severe than to common ap 
prehension it would appear. Te 
those not conversant in the practi 
of our courts, such a senience wou 
tr mply merely «a confinement for 
that period; or, it may be, they 
might anticipate a confinement ata 
distance trom the abode of the 
po friends and the scene of bis 
but they would hardly 


~ es, aiid jut 


business: ; 
anticipate a stil more severe punish» 
ment implied and intended im the 
sentence of the court, that thee 

prit should be confined for one & 
two years; tiey would not aaa ter 
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’s usual moce of livelihood 
meant: and yet, if the law 
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sament actually amount to 


In the case of Mr. White, the 
tury were fully sensible ot the hard- 
ship undel which he laboured, and 

they deiivered their 
fier having been in the 
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the medium of his agent; but, o: 


account ot his peculi ir 5! uation, 
earnestly recommendhimto mercy.” 
Mr. Lowten, the clerk ot the court, 
inthe absence of lord Eslenboron¢h, 


objected to the verdict, unless he 


’ , . . . *? re . 

sc? 9 . / » © * 
Nn 4 tconsidel hi «iS se Criil“ly. 1 L1iS 
the jury were not disposed to ad- 


retiring tor about 
ten minutes, they returned a ver- 
uict Of Not f wil . , 
We have alread 
uncertainty ot the law of 


[— 
tiveriecd 10 Lae 


libel, so 


‘ : . .. : : . . . | 
lar aS regards the detinicon of the 
crime; but this tual, when com. 
" 1 esse, > > Serer | 

pared with other trials for the same 
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> carr . On by tne pre sent 


mey-general, Wul furnish us 
oth , r~. P| el, a 
77) Seba }?*' Vi r) i at this part ot 
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code needs looking after, that 
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Die, that the guilt ot the 
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the ouilt of the writer was enor. 
> " . 
mous: that therefore the law should 
direct its research and punishment 
towards the author, and let the pub. 
lisher pass by as compar ‘lively in- 
nocent, But afterwards, on the trial 
tone of the daily news- 
nupvers tor a libel on the soldieryv,. the 
Lf . 4 ‘ bi i) Lily . \ wr, Ve 
wuilt of the author, according to the 
ame attorney-peneral, was a mere 


ee ‘ , . 
QV! at ? edi OT ‘ 


evanescent quantity, W hen come 
pared with that of the publisher. 


On that ual the’ author was given 
he libel was written when 
the editor was in bed; and it was 
not seen by any but the workmen 
in the printing-ofhice betore it was 
it might theretore hove 


the editor’s 


ip. 


published. 


peel supposed, Cie 


share of guilt was not very vreat; 
since the imtention was without 


proof or even probabuity: on the 


coutrary, there was proot that the 
reciin i id intention of the ed tor 


pposite Way 3 for soon 
afterwards be mserted m the same 
paper a long letter to do awty the 
IMmipression which the hbel might 
be calculated to produce: yet the 
ittorney- 


editor Was chosen by the 


ia = ‘ eatTta. ~ 
ewenerval, Wi preter mce tothe author, 


sonment tor a twelvemonth. 

In the Mr. Wh Le, the 
author was inthe hands of the at- 
torney-genel ul; the proj rictor of 
| reat di- 
ple ure, OF 
and on their account 
rintendence of the 
mpronper hands. The 


caused 


the newspaper was at a 
stance 3 noi absent {o1 


DUSINCSS, 


pew 


absence otf Mr. White was 


by ihe operation of the law; the 
id es had t him toa piace 
where he contd not, let him have 
been evel anxious, prevent the 


insertion of a libel m his newspaper: 


’ 6 >. 
they had sent Him taere, in Consee 


quence of ‘a pr ecution by the 
attorney general ; and yet he was 


now 
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now broucht before these — 
by that same attorney-¢ eneral, 
take his trial for a libel eet 
without his knowledge, during his 
absence. 

How much more in unison with 
the spirit of the British constitution, 
then, would the law and the prac- 
tice m the Case of libe] be, if cx- 
officio informations were done away ; 
uf a grand jury were interposed be- 
tween the accusation and the trial : 
if common and not special juries 
were invariably summoned to try 
cases of libel; it the punishment 
were confined to imprisonment m 
the gaol of the district where the 
crime was committed; and if, above 
ail, our statute books enabled, 

made it the duty of, the judges to 
give a more persprcuous and pre- 
cise definition of this crime! Let 
us hope that government, though 
naturally, and perhaps justly and 
wisely, slow in changing any part 
of our constitution, will inves tig ate 
this branch of it; and do away the 
reproach raised against English- 
men, that their boasted freedom of 
> amounts to little more 
than th . Liberty of speaking well of 
the minister and his measu 

Closely connected with 


the wr 


his sub. 
n that took place 
m the honse of commons, towards 
the end of March, respectine the 
tate of the press in India. ‘The 
ary ment, heov ever, on this sub- 
ject, will on examination be tound 
to be not nearly so sated 
lavour of t! 


} . _ »1 
the berty of tie press, as 





































AND 
when the question. applies to th 
country. ‘That the freedom of th 
press is 2 good, cannot be denied: 
but it happens in the moral and 
political world, as it happens ig 
the human constitution, that fro» 
some mn roid afte non, or weal. 
ness, What ts, milself an a generally 


speaking, a good, may produce 
much serious mischicf, One, 


doubted maxim however may be 


’ 7 

laid down, that wherever free de 
. . , , 

cussion is really dinowo 


is, dangerous and hostile, not men 
ly to des spotic measures, and toth 
despot him self, but to the wel 
being of the people,—in that cas, 
the state and condition of the peopk 
is bad; and if it is the interests 
wellas the duty of the government 
to put fetters on the press, because 
otherwise the governed might b 
injured, it is much more theirs 
terest and duty, by all the meas 
in their power, to root out from 
the people every feature in ther 
character, which converts thewhole 
some food of free discussion mntoa 
deadly poison. Where free di 
cussion actually does harm, it mus 
arise, either from a despotic %& 
vernment, whose measures, if @ 
tailed in their true colours, would 
produce tumult and insurrection; 
or trom an ig rant people : and 
in either case, by removing 
C: cause; ! free discussion would flouris 
and strengthe *n and benefit the com 
saenian, instead of convulsing am 
poisoning it, 
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Cis. 
hat 
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ere. AVING detailed those events 


and transactions, connected 
dome tic I istorv ol (creat 
ear ISLI, which 


} the ! 
r the \ 


Ase P Ditatli i : 
? = ‘ ) cn | each ' litical 
\nle rate to the civih ana pontied 
. | 
the subject; and taken 
, , 
ty, which they aiford- 


ervations 


on rrunit 


| | * , 
he on the law of libel, as if a’ nt 
j hall anal 
manus; we shall now pre eed to 


iw 6 ’ 


rd 


a0 the record of an event 1a whica the 
om reagious liberty of Britons was 


ae 
generally thought to be very much 
Je. wolved and interested. But | 


fore We come to the eve 


nt wseal, 1 


lis. may be pre per to | rem > a SNnOrt 
- etch of the progress of religious 
“a herty during the last half centr ry; 
de. é actual te 1 \ rt i: it at pre- 
i 

Id sent exists; and the cau which 
a: ave rise to the event which we 
nd bout to record and consider. 

be Lver since t! re formatior of 
h ny the line of separation be- 


od ar as ihey regarded his maker 
s4tuture world, has been kept 
re at tinct, m the vi ' Of TY) -f 
nents, trom his opinions 
ict, sO ta as they regat l. 
: “@ Sts dnt a inember of civil 
ty. Before that event took 
’ rlul was the influence 
bich priests possessed and exercised 
. Over thy 


? and ti 
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that 


: power, 
+d | iat } e ¢ 
; , or what they were pleased 
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y ¢ ll Classes f Dis- 
gnct ii—Remarks on the 
Bill—Establishment of a 
nd Motives which 
Laneaster’s Merits and Plans considered 
m the National Institution—Olstacles in 

ations on the Encourage- 
be Service of the En my 
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to deem heresy, was sure to meet 
the venreance of the government, 
The Reformation was of service to 
mankind, not merely by keeping 
religion more apart from civil opt- 
nions, but also, ina still @reater de. 
xree, by introducing more liberality 
and wisdom into the minds of men 
in They perceived, that 
it was not only unjust, but extreme- 
to persecute on account 


oY . . . * ° 
f aiflerence of Opinion in religious 


pr Wer. 


matters ; and thoueh even the 

; ae 5 S. 

Britisn covernment, the most lbe-. 
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ral and enlightened of all, had not 


the good sen re from 
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tne stat ite book mite IAWS WHhIcA 
denounced puntshment on heretics, 
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vet thev took care that they became 
ob ete and dorr mf. 
AA srotrit of re! is inberty has 


particularity di: meuished the pre- 
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acting 
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UNH sysolete statute 
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actual repeal of some of 
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religious libertylias proceeded from 
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ly of t e im power, much 


and those who are gvovern- 
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ATC 


ed, provided they are governed 
wisely, and in such a manner as se- 
cures their liberty and happiness, 


ought 
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ought not to be inquisitive or 
scrupulous about the principles or 
the motives of their governors, 
But although the inquiry resrect- 
inge religious indiflerence, or a real 
and conscientious regard to religi- 
ous liberty, should not be pushed 
too far, so far as respects men in 

ower; yet it is 2 very fair and 
lskfinate object, so far as regards 
those who are appointed by govern- 
ment, to watch over the 
of the established church. By an 
accurate and near examination into 
their character and conduct, we 
shall probably be able to detect 
the circumstances which’ induced 
lord Sidmouth to mtroduce the 
b liwhichwe are about to consider, 


interests 


and which created such general 
and deep alarm among the friends 
of religious toleration. 
lt is impossible (whatever may 
have been urged respecting the 
French at the beginning of their 
revolution) that the mass of any 
peopie should exist without reli- 
gion; and their religion will ge- 
nerally be more a matter of feel- 
ing than ot reas ming; © tthe erToss 
nab) in refined and 
cecp them out of 
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superstition on the one hand, and 
the most ridiculous enthusiasm on 
» on the part { 
the established clergy, not merely 
unremitting attention and warm 
but rauonal zeal, but that know. 
ledge of the human character 


shock wll } yy] ] ; 

which will be able to make use of, 

wit CHCouUTACING or strengthen- 
. " .’ 

» the | of the vulgar, 

ang which, tn their discourses from 
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tne pulpit, wil ad them to mix 
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manner, their churches were 
their sermons were attended towy 
seriousness, and their advice wy 
followed ; but many causes, som 
resulung from the progress @ 
luxury, wealth and refinement, and 
others from less definable aud pm 
cise sources, operated to produg 
languor and remissness in the et 
blished clergy. ‘They lost the ho 
they were accustomed to Possess 
over the minds and opinions 
their flocks; their churches wer 
deserted; and the multitude wm 
sorted to other pastors. We haw 
already remarked that the mas d 
the people cannot exist without m 
ligion; and that, if care isn 
taken, their religion will be of th 
grossest kind. Trom this kinda 
religion, while the established 
clergy were zealous, active and a 
tentive to their duty, the massa 
the people were in a great mes 
sure preserved: the established 
clergy, generally speaking, could 
have no interest or tnclination to 
lead them into it. But when the 
multitude went astray from ther 
regular and accustomed placese 
worship, they soon found pastor 
who either from conscientious ® 
worldly motives preached a tel 
gion that fell-in exactly with ther 
natural disposition. ‘Thus, while 
the established churches were d& 
serted, the chapels of these new 
pastors were filled ; while men@ 
talents and of sober religion wer 
fotsaken and disregarded, mem 
destitute of all information wer 
followed by the admiring crowd, 

‘The remedy for this evil is Cth 
tainly net very obvious nor very 
easy: but though what will be 
of service cannot be pointed out 
clearly and expressly ; yet it may 
safely be pronounced, that nothimg 
that savours in the slightest degre 
of intolerance or persecution 
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be of any avail. The evil requires 
a delicate hand : it must be treated 
with skill, with tenderness, and 
with a thorough knowledge of its 
seat and its causes. It is certainly 
an object worthy the profound 
contemplation of the friend of his 
country ; of the friend of religion, 
and the happiness of his fellow- 
creatures; for what can be more 
distressing to such a person than 
to witness the mass of his country- 
men led astray, on the most im- 
portant of ail subjects, by ignorance 
and superstition? In points infinite- 
ly less emportant, the laws of the 
country. or the institutions of so- 
ciety, pr vent unqualified persons 
from doing mischief: no person 1s 
allowed to advise his fellow coun- 
irymen in matters of law, till a 
competent authority and judge has 
permitted him so to do. Such, no 
doubt, were the leading reasons 
which induced lord Sidmouth to 


bring in his bili: but, as we have 


° . ’ } ’ 
st remarked, to remedy the evil 
requued uncommon delicacy, and 
uncommon penetration and know- 


ledge of mankind ; and unfortu- 


| , . . 
nately the noble lord was deficient 


In order, however, that lord 
Sidmouth may have full justice 
done him, it will be proper to give 
an outline of his bill, and of the 
arguments and facts by which he 
supported it. On the Sth of May 
he called the attention of the house 


, 


of lords to certain abuses which 
risted with repard to the tolera- 
Gon act (as it is called) of William 
and Mary, and moved for leave to 
bring ina billto amend and explain 
t. According to this act, all 
Ministers } 


-_ 


holy Ol det S, pr \ ided 


they subscribed twenty-six out of 
~ Surtysnine articles, and took 
th requisite oaths, might preach 
“i any piace OF w< rsbip. . ‘his 
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act was amended by the 19th of 
George the Third, which dispensed 
with their signing any of the thirty. 
nine articles, and required them 
only to express their belief in the 
holy scriptures. ‘Till within the 
last thirty or forty years, this act 
had been construed in such a 
manner as to exclude all persons 
unqualified from want of the re- 
quisite talents and learning, and 
unfit from the meanness of their 
situation or the profligacy of their 
character, But within this period, 
all who offered themselves at the 
quarter-sesstons, provided they took 
the oaths, and made the declara- 
tion required by law, obtained 
the reqnisii® certificates, not only 
as a matter of course but of right. 
By this means, mischief of very 
various kinds was produced: a herd 
of ignorant men were let 
preach the most absurd and dan- 


loose to 


werous doctrines, under the name 
of religion; and while such men 
could so easily obtain a certificate, 
und found so many willing to hear 
and to pay them, their numbers 
were not likely to diminish. But 
there were other reasons which in- 
creased the number of these preach- 
ers; and other evils which resulted 
fro m this loose mod Ol granuug Ccet- 
tificates. Whoever obtained them 
was thereby exempted from serving 
in the militia, and from many civil 
burdens to which his fellow-citizens 
were subject ; so that those who 
thus led the people astray upon 
the most awful and important of 
all subjects, partook of those im- 
munities which the laws meant 
only for those who strengthened 
their influence by pure religion and 
morality. 

In order to remedy this evil, 
lord Sidmouth said he meant to 
bring in his bill; in which he pro- 


posed that, to entitle any man to 


obtain 
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obtain a qualification as a preacher, 
he should have the recommenda- 
tion of at least six reputable house- 
holders of the congregation to 
which he belonged, and that he 
should actually have a congrega- 
tion which was willing to listen to 
his instructions. With regard to 
reachers who were not stationary 
ut itinerant, he proposed that 
they should be required to bring a 
testimonial from six householders, 
stating them to be of sober lite and 
character, together with their be- 
lief that they were qualified to 
perform the functions of preachers. 
The effect which the noble lord 
ected would be produc ed by 
his bill was, that improper and un- 
aceredited individuals would be 
prevented from assuming the most 
Import int of all functic; rae of 
instructing their fellow-creatures 
in the principles of religion and 
virtue, 

It is scarcely possible to describe 
the alarm and agitation which the 
notice of this bill produced among 
all classes of dissenters: it uhited 
immediately, and most firmly for 
the moment, the most opposiic 
sects. In the s! Ort space Oi forty- 

eight hours SOO t ‘tittons from 
Various congreg: ations within 120 
miles o it the metropolis, signed only 
by ma! es above sixteen ye 
age, were prese nted to the 

ot lords, The { lho wing abstract 
of the resolutions that were prssec 
ata gene al meeting rot prove stant 
dissenters, and other friends to re- 
ligious liberty, held for the pur- 


aan 


pose of preventing by every legiti- 


mate etfort the successful progres 
ot lord Sidmouth’s bill, will as. 
heiently prove tie extent and scri- 
Ousness of the alarm that it excit 
and at the sam tim e unlold the 
grounds on which it was opposed. 


It is well known that the grand 


ot 


Al 
house 


: 
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and fundamental point of differen 
between the established chad 
and all those who dissent from: 
consists in this:—that the forme 
are of opinion that religion aad 
the management of the tempog 
concerns of mankind should & 
united, and that, to effect this unieg 
the government ought to patroniz 
and support a particular formed 
belief ; whereas the latter contend 
that religion ought to be, as ita. 
tually is, an affair entirely betwee 
man and his maker; thatit @ 
support itself without the aidofth 
civil power; and that, wherevw 
that aid has been held out tote 
has only tended to weaken and cor. 
ruptit. Proceeding, theretore,upm 
this leading principle ot difference 
und separation from the established 
church, the dissenters objected 
the bill imtroduced by lord Sit 
mouth, as having a maniiest an: 
undoubted tendency to encroacn 
upon their religious rights: the: 
considered it not only as objectioe 
able and prejudicial in itself, but 
paving the way for furthere» 
croachments on the toleration att, 
which it professed to amend. Ther 
were other circumstances, besides 
the introduction of this bill, whe 
alarmed the dissenters and [mend 
to religious liberty at this tm. 
By the toleration act, if a pers 
came before a magts trate and 
took tl 1¢ rec uisive aths, he ot cour 
ought to have obtained a certihealt 
pern nitting him to preach, The 
act gave no judicial au thority & 
the magistrates i in this cases & 
power vested in them by it ¥® 
merely ministerial. But in may 
instances th ey had assumed a je 

cial authority, and absolutely 
fused to grant the required certit 
cate. ‘Lhe conventicle act, 
had been put in force in different 
parts of England: by us atl, 
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whoever assemb! led tc ) re Tr: hip God 
in 2 place 3 jot regularly licensed 
was liable to a heavy pena Ity, and 
even in some Cases ro imprison- 
ment. In this, and indecd in all 
countries, there will always be too 
many individuals who are upon 
the v fo rise Up against any 
eet of men whom they perceive to 
be persecuted by government, or 

ious to them. ‘The conse- 

nce of oe display of hostile 
he part of the magis- 
trates, ag dissenters, was, 
that in different parts their meet- 
ing-houses were violently attacked, 


feeling on 


aut ist the 


and their preachers grossly abused. 
But it was not so much on ac- 


count of the infringements on the 
toleration act which had already 
taken place, or even on account ot 
the alteration which would be pro- 
duced in it by lord Sidmouth’s bill, 


that the dissenters and the triends 


to religious liberty were alarmed: 
tothem there appeared to bet 


commencement of 2 recularsystem 
ol persecutt 
re 
wich i vas IIC UT 
to.check and strargle im its infanc 
lest, if suffered to exin its fall 
maturity and strenetn, it should 

. ‘ , ° . — 
Masie! all their ehorts,. On this 

- . | . ’ 
ground, thHerei¢ Te, CTHCV Cail d on 
their brethren to co-operate with 

P| 
} 

them; and, as we have already re- 


¢ «i , 


, , . . : 
Marked, the alarm was so ceneral 
nd $0 ] . t] it in a epace of 
, . 
"le . a amines Be . 
time alm aceivably short, 


petitions were sent up aguinst the 


“pe : 
bill from all quarters ot the kine- 
dom. T) . ' t , 


5 


torts were crowned 
Wilh) the . . ‘ ~ 

HA the most con pl lete and trium- 
Phantsuccess : 7 ‘s themselves, 
and even the '. 


‘ Leet aries oO} th 1€ es. 

tablished } 

eeu ‘ , 2 po se ra t! 1e bill, 
as calculat 
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sae CO tiie removal of the evil 
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much sea chief, and certainly had 
given great alarm and created 
much appre hension, 

In one respect, we are disposed to 
differ trom those who were so stre- 
nuous, active and zealous in their 
opposition to the bill: -we do not 
think that it was, or could have 
been made by any government, the 
beginning of a system of intole. 
rance and persecution. ‘The times 
will not bear it: the government 
of this country has too much pru- 


dence and vood sense: even with- 
out giving them credit for a much 


lareer Dn mo n of the love of liberty 
than those who exercised the su- 
preme power a century ago, we 
must give them ¢redit for at least 
as much recard to their own safety 
and interest. ‘The times formerly 
bear intelerance ; now they 
will not: men in power know this3 
y may be 
t » as far as the spirit of the 
permit, they are seldom 

disposed, for their own sakes, to 
go further; or, if they are disposed, 
thev are not able. It however 
fortunate tn ail respects, and for all 
parties, that lord Sidmouth’s bill 
1rewn outs; thouvh it must 

that the evil it 
was intended to remove is very 
ereat, and may, if not checked by 
sroper and effe ctual means, 
knowl dee and the 
zeal of the establi hed cle Tey, do 
much more serious harm than the 
rejected bill could possibly have 
occasioned, 
These means, at least in: part, 
seem to be in the Way OF | ine put 


mto practice, Ln event has come 


re 
disposed 


the only: 


the Sere id 


up with so much prommence and 
importance, towards the close of 
the year Isil, that it becomes ts 
to notice it: we mean the plan for 
a nationa! education of the poorer 
classes of the people. ‘The causes 
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and motives that may have led to 
the adoptica of this plan may not 
be the purest or the most honour- 
able; they are probably of a mixt 
nature ; but, if the people recerve 
the advantages of education, it 
matters little from what motives it 
sprung, or ho bad the honour or 
credit to originate the system. It 
may, however, be proper in few 
words to trace the causes which 
have produced thiy memorable plan, 

Several yearsago, Mr. Lancaster, 
a quaker, employed himselt in the 
establishment of a school in the 
Borough on a new plan; by this 
plan, children might be taught 
reading, writing, and the most 
common and useful rules of arith- 
metic, ina very short space of time, 
and at very little expense. ‘This 
saving of time, labour and expense 
was effected, principally by making 
the boys at once teachers and 
learners; and by some particuia: 
processes, whith united wreay sim- 
plietty and quickness with great 
eillect. Soon atter Mr. Lancaster 
established his school and made 
known his plan of education, he 
was, to the immortal honour of the 
ed by him. 


. , 


present king, put 


For some tune no Opposition was 
’ >? . aol Af r 
made to ul Puan Wied Dir. sane 

aster followed with <i hy 
Caster TOMOWCSG Wilh sO Much suc- 
cess: schools: forn ed and cone 


ducted upon it were established in 
the king de m. 
The clergy of the established 
church seemed in general maiile- 
rent about :t, or atle 
to it «By degrees, however, an 
outcry was raised avainst 
Lancaster and his plan of educa- 
tion. It was held out as decided]y 
hostile to the Mmteresis, and even 
to the very existence, of the esta. 
blished church, because he did not 
mstruct the children under his care 
in the peculiar doctrines of that 


*" , 
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different par.s C1 


ast not hos tiie 
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and accustomed to read their 
and as the doctrines of the eg 
blished church are said to be plain 
ly derived, int all their parts, frog 
the doctrinescontained in the Bible, 
it might have been supposed the 
Mr. Lancaster, by teaching the 
children to read the scriptures, was 
making them believers in, and 
friends to, the established chard, 
and not enemies to it. Such way 
however, the outcry ; and it gained 
ground: many members of th 
established church, who befor 
were indifferent on the subject, ¢ 
who thought well of Mr. Laneas 
ter’s system of education, became 
alarmed, and set thenisclyes 
array agaist It. 

The opposers of Mr. Lancaster 
were noc satished with urging the 
accusation of hostility to the este 
blished church against him. Ther 
next attempt was to rob him ofthe 
honour of the system altogether 
Lr, Bell, a clergyman of the ete 
blished church, who had formerly 
been in} India, had soon after hs 
return trom that country, and be 
fore Mr. Lancaster had thought@ 
his plan, published a pampblet, @ 
which he detailed the mode of ede 
cation practised in Hindostan: this 
mode, in its principles and leading 
features, was the same as that after 
wards adopted by Mr. Lancaster 
To those who have patience ® 
read through the numerous pall 
phicts that have issued from te 
press on the dispute between De 
Belland Mr. Lancaster, respectmg 
their respective claims to them 
vention, or rather the mntrocuctil 
of this svstem of education, (1@ 
neither of them invented u,)! 
case will appear to stand rads 
Dr. Bell published his | impale 
detailing the particulars ot i 
system, betore Mr, Lancastet 
, thought 


church: they were indeed mat 
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ht on the subject, And Mr. 
Eancaster has, in fact, acknow- 
ledged that the perusal of Dr. 
Bell’s work sug rested the idea to 
him. So far Dr. Bell has the 
honour and credit; but Dr. Bell 
merely published : he did not at- 
tempt to carry the scheme into 
execution. Whereas Mr. Lancas- 
ter soon after he became acquainted 
with the scheme, set himself most 
perseverin¢ly and actively to work: 
he spared no personal labour or 
fatigue; grudged no time or ex. 
se in the establishment of the 
new system of education. In this 
respect, therefore, Mr. Lancaster 
has the merit, and certainly this 
merit is of a much superior kind to 
that of merely sending a pamphlet 
into the world, and leaving to 
others the trouble of carrying the 
plan it detailed into execution. 

We are by no means partial to 
Mr, Lancaster, nor blind to many 
defects and faults in the details of 
his plan, and in the mode in which 
be has put it into practice. He has 
a great share of ridiculous and vul- 
gar vanity: he is by no means pos- 
sessed of a str ng mind; and in 
almost every thir g he does there is 
agreat deal of quackery. ‘There 
are Several seriou 
management and economy of his 
schoo ; and his svstem of punish. 
ments is much more calculated to 
break the S| irits, to spoil the tem. 
per, and to injure both the mental 
and bodily health of his pupils, 
than the most severe syste of 
logging under which our foree 
fathers suffered. But after deduct- 
mag all these drawbacks from his 
own character, 
ape much merit remains to 

S. and will result -from his 


oe certainly no inconsiderable 


s objections to the 


and his mode of 
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good, which must be traced to him 
as the cause, though not the intene 
tional cause, that a national system 
of education has been established, 
and is patronised by those who from 
their rank, their situation in life, and 
their characters, are most likely to 
be able to carry it into general and 
successful effect. At the head of 
this establishment, appear most of 
the dignitaries of the church, and 
the leading men of the land. Their 
object, ot course, 1s to instruct 
the poorer classes in the doctrines 
of the established religion, as well 
as in the more common and useful 
branches of education. The good, 
however, is likely to spread muck 
wider; and knowledge to penetrate 
even among the military. Schools, 
upon the plan either of Dr. Bell or 
of Mr, Lancaster, have been formed 
in many regiments; and the com- 
mander-in-chief, in public orders, 
has called upon the chaplains of 
the army to attend in the most 
scrupulous manner to their duty. 
Surely, this may be considered as 
an important gra; andthe hope 
may justly be entertained, that the 
foundation ts laid for more industry 
and virtne among the preatl Mass of 
the people. 

We must not conceal from oure 
selves, however, in looking forward 
to the effects which uhis national 
establishment for the education of 
the poor is likely to produce, that 
there are many obstacles in the 
way of its full and most beneficial 
operation. By many of its advoe 
cates, the example of Scotland is 
held out as most cheering and 
encouraging : but the cases are, 
unfortunately, very different. Nae 
ttonal schools were established in 
Scotland at a time when public 
depravity was notat ages height: 
of course, education had only to 
prevent, not to cure or eradicate. 
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In this country, the system of edu- 
cating the e has not been re- 
sorted to till there is a very gene- 
ral diffusion of vice among them : 
against the contagion and effects of 
this, the habits and knowledge 
which children acquire at school 
will have to contend. In Scotland, 
children after having had their 
minds instructed, good principles 
instilled into them, a love of read- 
ing and information formed, and 
habits of attention and industry 
begun, by the discipline of a school, 
go out into the world among a 
comparatively enlightened and vir- 
tuous class of people; by- inter- 
course with whom, their good qua- 
lities are much more likely to be 
strengthened than weakened. But 
in England the case is the reverse: 
the good dispositions and habits 
brought by the poorer classes from 
school, will have to stand the shock 
and the temptation of ridicule and 
vicious company. Let us not, 
therefore, expect too much from 
this national establishment; nor 
calculate upon the immediate or 
even the regular and general de- 
struction of ignorance, idleness, 
and vice, If however the system be 
well conducted, and persevered in, 
it must do much good; and not the 
least good will be, that by imparting 
moreintelligence among the people, 
it will raise up the most natural and 
most effectual barrier against cor- 
rupt and despotic governments. 
There is no circumstance, since 
the commencement of the first revo- 
lutionary war between this country 
and France, in which ministers have 
discovered more imprudence (to 
make use of the centicst and most 
candid term) than in the counte- 
mance, support, and pecuniary en- 
couragement they have given to all 
who have deserted from the service 
of the enemy. Instead of contenting 
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themselves with rewarding such 
persons for whatever important 
ers or information they mi 
ring along with them, they kee 
heaped upon them their confidence, 
and recompensed them much mog 
highly than either their characte; 
or their services deserved. Thee 
persons have always been loud aj 
clamorous in calling upon the go 
vernment and people of this county 
to give them credit for the mog 
pure and disinterested motives, a 
quitting the enemy and comi 
over tous: according to theirom 
statement, they could no ae 
endure the tyrannical acts of 
French rulers, and fled from thea 
to the only country where liberty 
could be enjoyed. But might 
not have been fairly and reasonably 
demanded of them, how they came 
so long to live under this tyranny! 
and in most instances, how cam 
they not only to live under it, bat 
to be to the instruments of it? for, 
be it remembered, that by far the 
greater proportion of those wh 
called upon our government tom 
ceive, credit and reward them, had 
been high and confidential in de 
service of the French rulers; oni 
ina subordinate capacity and stato 
had still, as far as they could intha 
capacity and station, ministered ® 
the deeds of tyranny and oppress 
Whenitis known thata manforyeas 
has lent himself as an instrument@ 
the hands of tyranny, and of theem 
my of this country, surely it so 
uncandid to suspect, that, whens 
does change his situation and re 
dence, he is actuated by other m& 
tives than those which spring from 
hatred of the tyrant, from the love 
of liberty, or from attachment @ 
this country! There are 
circumstances, moreover, ¥ 
should lead us to suspect 
the motives and the character 
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soch men: the violent and out- 
nature of their sentiments 
inst those whom they formerly 
oe and served, certainly must 
create a suspicion, either that per- 
sonal motives, unconnected with 
honourable or public ones, produced 
their determination to forsake the 
enemy, or that, thongh they have 
come over here, they are. still in 
his interest: for, it is a common 
and a just observation, that real 
and well founded batred, like real 
and well founded grief, is not cla- 
morous: it does not rail and abuse, 
but it acts. 

In these observations we have 
reference to no individuals; we 
mean them to be taken in a general 
view: but they are important. 
Reward those who desert the ene- 
my,andinform you of his plans: 
but do not trust them, nor give 
them credit for pure motives ; and 
much less so, when they are violent 
and outrageous in expressing their 
hatred and detestation of him 
whom they before served. We 
should laugh at the enemy, if he 
pot his trust in such men if they 
deserted from us: and a similar 
conduct on our part affords him 
opportunity and cause for ridicule, 
ain! erposes us to dd ingrer. 

Having premised these general 
remarks, we shall now advert to 2 
scheme which was set on foot b 
ome of those who fled from the 
power of Bonaparte, and took re- 
fuge in this country. An Anti- 

rian association was formed 

: we do not know who the 
members were, nor whether they 
Ney for the most part, men who 
ad led from Bonaparte ; but the 
Most active was generally supposed 
to be one of this description. In 
2 Work which recommended this 
— association, it was 
contended, in substance, 
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“that however reprehensible might 
be the general principle of cutting 
off your enemy by private means, 
yet it was possible to prove by solid 
reasons, and from weighty example, 
that, in certain cases, assassination 
was justifiable. When a man had 
been guilty of the most atrocious 
acts both of individual and of na- 
tional injustice; when he had, in 
fact, declared himself bound by no 
law, and utterly beyond its reach, 
(and such was the situation of Bona- 
arte,) before what tribunal could 
fe be brought, and how was ven- 
reance to be inflicted pon him ?”” 
lhe work, recommending the es» 
tablishment of the Anti-Corsican 
association, then proceeded to detail 
and expatiate upon the various acts 
of tyranny and cruelty of which 
Bonaparte had been guilty: the 
murders of the duc d’Enghien, of 
Pichegru, of captain Wright, of 
Palm and others, were held forth 
as sufficient reasons to attempt the 
assassination of him who had per- 


petrated them. In consequence 6f 
the publication of this work, thus 
publicly recommending assassina- 
tion, earl Grey in the house of 
lords, and Mr. Whitbread in the 
house of commons, called upon 
ministers to disclaim and reprobate 


the doctrine. This was done il 
the most ample and explicit man- 
ner, by marquis Wellesley in the 
former, and by Mr. Perceval in 

the latter house. 
The doctrine, however, still met 
with those who were disposed to 
defend it: and their defence rest« 
ed upon grounds and arguments 
which speak strongly to the feelings 
of all lovers of liberty, though they 
may appear weak and a ee 
to their cool and sober judgement. 
3y the most consistent and able of 
these advocates, it was contended, 
that as Bonaparte made war on 
Q2 this 
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this country in an open and regu- 
lar way, we had no right to oppose 
him in any other manner; but 
that we were not therefore called 
upon to express our abhorrence of 
the means by which the oppressed 
had always sought, as it were guided 
by the dictates of nature, to nd 
themselves of the oppressor. The 
right of man to free himself from 
tyranny, by destroying the tyrant 
by any mode in his power, was 
held to be as clear and undefeasi- 
ble as his right, when perieriog 
with hunger, to “snatch at the 
first victuals that came within his 
reach,” 

This right has been universally 
recognised : had it not, would the 
fall of Julius Cesar have been so 
loudly applauded ; or the name of 
Charlotte Cordé pronounced with 
so much gratitude and rapture? 
But in both these cases, the tyrants 
fell by those who suffered from 
their tyranny: Englishmen, there- 
fore, not suffering under the tyranny 
of Bonaparie, me no right to 
raise the arm of private vengeance 
a erK him. But the inhabitants 
of Holland or Switzerland, cr of 
any of the other countries on the 
continent of Europe which he has 
overrun and desolated, and crushed 
by the weight of his tyranny, are 

ced in a different situation: their 
conduct must be euided by other 

rinciples and rules. if an inhe- 
icant fof one of these countries 
restored his country’s independence 
by the death of this man, would 
not the memory of such a patriot be 
held in everlasting remembrance? 
If, therefore, the deed when done 
would be approved and applauded, 
with what consistency or propriety 
can the recommendation of such a 
deed bereprobated and condemned? 
If such ation and condemna- 


tion be founded, if it be called 
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for by the principles of justices 
there not the same obligatiog y 
reprobate and condemn the des, 
tion of Marat by the hands of 
lotte Cordé? Would the Brita 
ministers, who indignantly ghog 
from them the very suspicion the 
they were disposed to countenagg 
or abet the scheme tor the assaggigg 
tion of Bonaparte, join in condem, 
ing the action of that woman: @ 
if Bonaparte were actually takend 
by these means, would they lame 
and reprobate the act? If, them 
fore, the act, when done, would 
applauded ; if similar acts areep 
balmed in the hearts of all & 
friends of the liberty and well-beigg 
of man; by what right, or 
what principle, shall the p 

to do the act be regarded wit 
abhorrence ? 

Such is an outline of the ame 
ments by which the assassinaie 
of tyrants generally, and of Bow 
“en in particular, is attempted® 

» defended: but it is proper ages 
to state, that those who hold the 
arguments expressly and most 
equivocally and solemnly disclas 
all right, on the part of the Bras 
ministry, to attempt, or toencourpy 
any attempt for, the remowlé 
Bonaparte by secret means, becatt 
he is not the tyrant ot their coust}. 
At the same time they conten 
that the British ministry have 
“Jess right to put forth a 
declaration contradictory to they 
neral feelings of mankind, in a 
ages and kingdoms of the wo 
respecting men in Bonaparte’ss® 
ation :” matters between himt 
the nations whom he is oppres@® 
ought to be left exactly in the 
in which they are, to produce 
natural effects of his tyrapny 
their hatred. 

The arguments which we ban 
just stated, if examined cu 
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coollyand impartially, will be found 


te iavolve one great fallacy: they 

on the supposition, that appro- 
Eeson of the motive and of the deed 
gre the same: that because the 
heart almost involuntartl) approves 
the motive of Charlotte Corde in 
the assassination of Marat, and is 
disposed to canonize her for it, 
therefore the judgment will approve 
the deed. Corde wished to relieve 
her country: in comparison with 


this object her own lite was of no’ 


moment. It may be even a‘mitted, 
that so far as France was benehted 
br having one tyrant fewer, the 
action or Corde was bi neh ial, as 
well as her motive good. But 
there are two grand 
the assassination of tyrants, which 
may be held good even at the 
very time that those who free the 
world from them are reverenced 
and applauded ; and these objec- 
tions do not derive any of their 
weight from the consideration, that 
if the doctrine were countenanced, 
many who deserved not death 
would be assassinated under the 
plea that they were tyrants: the 
objections we are about to state lie 
against the doctrine, even when it 
is acted upon without abuse, and in 
cases which fall most completely 
within its meaning and recom. 


objections to 
, 


Mendation. 
In the first place, by spreading 
and upholding 1) trine, the 


thoughts and habits of those who 
are Oppressed are turned aside from 
Wgorous and connected enter pl Ise, 
to insulated and underhand effort. 

‘ere can be no doubt that a 
country, which is freed from op- 
Pression by the active, persevering 
Valour of its inhabitants, aided by 
wise and con prehensive councils, 
will be much more likely to pre- 
“tve its independence, and to en- 


tere the blessings it has thus pur- 
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chased, than if it had been restored 
to freedom by the assassination of 
its tyrant. This is a consideration of 
no small moment, I[t is with nations 
as it is with individuals: the easiest 
method of gaining an object is not 
always the best: it is raldoms that 
method which calls forth the ener- 
gies of the human mind, which 
enables it to preserve the object 
when gained, or which gives the 
highest zest to its enjoyment. Let 
us suppose that Switzerland were 
freed from the tyranny of Bona- 
parte, by the valour, the enterprise, 
and zeai ot her inhabitants: would 
not her independence, thus a- 
chieved, stand on a firmer basts 
than it one of her sons assassinated 
the tyrant? Is it not better, with a 
reference to her future efforts in 
favour of liberty, that all her chil- 
dren should be able to boast of 
their foretathers, as having had 
a share in the glorious work of her 
redemption from bondage, than 
that only one should be able to 
boast of the virtue of his ancestor ? 
But it may be urged, that assassina- 
tion should be resorted to, only 
when all other means fail: but 
will men rouse themselves up to 
the persevering and untired use of 
the more difficult means of united 
and active warfare, if there lurks in 
their minds the hope of succeeding 
by assassination? ‘his doctrine, 
therefore, deserves reprobation, bee 
cause it tends to weaken and palsy 
the efforts of those who are op- 
pressed, and to destroy the motives 
and causes which might lead to 
the restoration of their liberty. 

In the second place, the assas- 
sination of a tyrant is seldom, if 
ever, productive even of a tempo- 
rary benefit to the oppressed peo- 
le. This consequence results 
partly from the causes which lead 
to the preference of assassination, 
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instead of the more regular method 

of and united resistance ; and 

y from causes connected with 

the tyrant himself, 1c is hardly to 

be expected that the removal of 

one man will make that easy to a 

nation, which before they deemed 

impossible: the same despair, or 

weakness of mind, which induced 
them to prefer assassination, will 
stand in the way of their efforts 
after the tyrant is removed. Be- 
sides, the nation in weneral can- 
not be forewarned of the design of 
him who intends to remove the 
tyrant: they cannot be prepared 
to take advantage of his removal, 
It is not so, in nearly the same 
degree, with those who have been 
the associates of the tyrant: they 
will be much more ready and able 
to step in and supply his piace, 
than the nation will be to secure its 
independence, If it were the case, 
that only one man existed in a nae 
tion disposed and able to tyrannize 
over it, then his assassination might 
open to them a tairv and reason- 
able prospect of complete and per- 
manent deliverance : but it is not 
so; one tyrant produces many 


others; and though the death y 
the supreme one must 

some confusion, and loosen ™& 
bonds of tyranny for a short time, 
yet the time will be mud 
short for a people, not preparedy 
take advantage of it, and note 
dowed with those qualities whig 
would have rendered assassinatis 
useless, and which, on the death¢ 
one, could have prevented they, 
cession of other tyrants. 

It is much wiser, thetefore, & 
all points of view, even in the 
sent state of Europe, degraded and 
tyrannized oyer as it is by a my 
whom it appears so unavailing 
oppose or shake off as Bonaparg, 
to keep alive the hopes of theop 
pressed nations; to encourage them 
to cultivate those qualities whid 
may one day enable them tom 
conquer their independence ; and 
which, if.they do re-conquer & 
will render its possession more ® 
cure, permanent, and cheering; 
than to bid them despair, or enter 
tam the belief that the times 
utterly gone by in which justice, 
truth and liberty were an ov 
match for guilt, error, and slavery. 
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country, during the year 1811.— 
The two leading and characteristic 
features of this country, during 
the latter part of the 18th and the 
commencement of the 19th cen- 
wary, assuredly are the freedom of 
its constitution and people, and the 
immenseand unparalleled resources 
which its manufacturing industry 
and skill, aided by enormous capi- 
tal, have created, By these it is 
proudly distinguished from other 
countries; and whatever may be 
urged, and in some respects and 
degree justly urged too, in deroga- 
tion of the claim to unparalleled 
freedom, yet, even when compared 
with itself at former periods, Great 
Britain may justly regard itself as 
having advanced both in liberty 
and in prosperity. 

Whether this advancement will 
continue; whether it will proceed 
with the same rapidity; or whether 
it has now reached its period, and 
must hereafter give place to retro- 
cession, it is impossible to deter- 
mine with regard to either of the 
causes of our country’s boast and 
glory. So far as our commerce its 
concerned, there is certainly a 
pause; and if, as is urged by many 
very intelligent and well-informed 
men, this pause is occasioned not 
by partial and temporary causes, 
that must in the natural course of 
tungs give way to a new and. fa- 
vourable impulse : but by a cause 
rooted in its t undation be yond our 
power to remove or shake, and 
which every year gains accession of 
strength and stability, and spreads 
ts Tun wider—then the sun of Bri- 
tain’s commercial prosperity may 
be considered as having passed its 
meridian height and Justre. Cer 
tain it is, that the shock given to 
ol commerce was never before so 
‘iolent or lasting: the elasticity 
*t Wade, joined to the great power 
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of British skill and capital, in 


former times forced our commerce 
back to its original extent, and 
generally indeed caused it to re- 
bound to a greater space. At 
present, no such operation appears 
to be going on. 

In ourformer volume, we sketch- 
ed out the history of British com- 
merce from the commencement of 
the first revolutionary war ; noticing 
the diflerent interruptions it had 
met with, its present state, and 
some of the causes by which it 
had been reduced thus low. ‘This 
year presents nothing more favoure 
able or cheering: on the contrary, 
complaints of the dulness and stag- 
nancy of trade are every where 
heard, and misery and want are 
making great inroads among those 
who formerly derived support and 
even wealth from our manuface 
tures. Such was the state of the 
country, that a select committee 
was appointed by the house of 
commons to inquire into the state 
ot commercial credit, and to ree 
port the same as it should. appear 
to them, together with their obser- 
vations thereon. ‘The following is 
an abstract of the evidence that 
was laid before them, and of the 
report which they presented to the 
house. 

The attention of the committce 
was directed to three points : first, 
the extent of the dithculties and 
embarrassments that the trading 
part of the community at present 
experience: secondly, the causes 
tu which these should be ascribed: 
and thirdly, the expediency, keeps 
ing in view the present and future 
interests of the merchants and ma- 
nufacturers, and of the public, of 
parliament affording any assistance. 

It appeared that the manufac- 
turers in the cotton trade in Olas- 
gow and Paisley suffered more se- 
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verely and extensively than any 
other class of men. ‘Their suiffer- 
ings were ascribed to the en rmous 
speculations to South America, in 
which the merchants of London, 
Liverpool and Glasgow had en- 
gaged: conceiving that this c un- 
try would take off a great quantity 
of cotton goods at an advantage- 
ous price, they gave large orders 
to the manufacturers; the specu- 
lation having failed, they involved 
the latter in their own ruin. ‘The 
merchants generally gave bills for 
the goods which they purchased ; 
these bills were discounted for the 
manufacturer by the banks; thus 
the banks, having a great portion 
of their capital locked up in these 
bills, were not able to relieve the 
distress of the c: uniry,. Lience 
may be perceived the extent and 
different ramifications of the evil: 
in consequence ot tbe speculauions 
of the merchants not succeeding, 
the manufacturer 1s compelled to 
contract his werk, and thus throws 
out of employ an imn number 


havin’ 
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} 
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TuLUres, 
iy rende;re 
is, Neither 
pecuniary 
nich they 
were wont to do. Cupital being 
thus dummished, and, what is a 
more serious evil, credit being thus 
contracted and shaken? the evil 
spread wide on all sides, and every 
day took a Jecper r 
Such are the cau 
and dwelt Upon 
length by the com: 
report, is most es 
defective; and 1 
they take to support 
ment work 
were the Mecrcoants sO anxious to 


’ } : 
Specuiate wa tue South American 


trade? Partly, it may be said, be 
cause a great profit was with 
their reach, at least in their opinion; 
but there was another cause, Thy 
regular markets of the continent¢ 
Europe were shut, and they wer 
glad to avail themselves of te 
chance of employing their capital 
by speculations to South Ameria. 
The committee, in order to prow 
that our cotton trade, notwithstand, 
ing the partial and temporary stag, 
nation, is on the regular increas, 
give the official value of cotta 
manufactures exported from Greg 
Britain in the year ending the Sd 
of January 1808, when it wa 
9,546,859/.: in the year ending 
Sth January 1809, when it wa 
12,835,503/.: m the year ending 
5th January 1810, when it wa 
18,616,7232.; and im the thre 
quarters ending 10th October 1$I@ 
when it was 12,761,156). Bute 
there any thing to boast of or eves 
cheering in this?) ‘The commute 
had previously traced the evil w 
over speculation; and of coum, 
over speculation could not go @ 
without a large increase in te 
quantity of the goods in whicht 
consisted. It is very deceitful, and 
very foolish, to bring forward the 
increased value of our exports a 
a decisive and irrefragable prod 
that our commerce is increasia% 
uniess at the same time it cane 
shown that the goods e rted art 
paid tor, with a reasonable prot 
An individual will soon give @ 
a losine trade 3 but it ts otherwise 
with a nation like Great Knitatt 
full of capital and of speculauirt 
men: there will for a great len 

of time be found persons cager ® 
embark in speculations which hare 
proved injurious to others; & 
besides this, where a nation ts 0 
cerned, the loss is so much divides 


that it must continue very 10% 
befor 
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before it will put a stop toa losing 
yy are cause of the commercial 
distresses, much insisted upon by 
the committee, will not bear them 
out in their opimion : they main- 
tain, that “one catise that might 
be considered as connected with, 
and as at present aggravating, the 
existing distress, was the extent to 
which the system of warehousing 
whe goods ot lvreigners, us well aS 
native merchants, for exportation, 
bad been carried.’ Had these 
mn bi ught here, not tor 


sportation, buttor ome c nsumpe- 
esp LLMOlig VURAL? I Xv *i 


gv ls ore 
tion, it would be easy tO perceive, 
how, by lowering their value, the 
merchants might hive sutlered, 
But it is not easy to see how ware- 
housing foreign goods tor exporta- 
tion could cause commercial di- 
stress, wndss (be marke's to which these 
goods were formerly carried had be- 
come SPul up or Nair wed. On this 
circumstance, indeed, as on the 
cause of the frst magnitude, and 
primary in its operation, as well as 
. v 


mixed up with all the other causes, 


wulthe commercialdistressbe found 
O rest, and the committee certain- 
tion to the 
y to do their 


doves as e! } P 
Guy, Wien tik KeD 


\ 
ly discovered more de 
min ser thay ANIKI f 
this cause 


~ . . ' * T . : 
completely out of st ln civing 


their inquiry, namely the e pe- 
c CY, Will avicw {| the present 
ind future imterests of the mer- 
chants and manulacturers, and of 
Vie pubil ra ! ANY aSSIistance being 
aiiurded by parwament; the come 
mh did, indeed, hinteat some 
Giterence between the causes ol 
‘ m ssf rein stigat its 


“9° “lat which took place in the 
year 1793. AAs this part of their 
report ancludes the plan ot reliet 
: ) pr p' sed, Wwe hull give it in 


. t1 / 
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err Opinion on the last branch of 
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« That your committee are war- 
ranted in stating, that there ap- 
peared a general concurrence of 
opinion amongst those of the wit- 
nesses who were examined, as to the 
expediency of affording parliamen- 
tary relief ia the manner in which 
it was afforded by the issue of ex- 
chequer bilis in the year 1793, al- 
thongh there was some difference 
as to the extent of benefit which 
might be expected to be derived 
from such relief. And your com- 
mittee state it to be their decided 
opinion, that although there are 
many circumstances at the present 
time aliectiog the state of trade 
and commercial credit, which make 
a great difference between the pre- 
sent period and that of the year 
1793; yet the distress is of such a 
nature and extent, as to make such 
parliamentary rehef highly expes 
dient and necessary ; and that it 
promises to be productive of exten- 
sive and important beneht:. that 
although in many cases such aid 
may not be capable of effectually 
relieving the persons to whom it 
may be applied, from great losses 
arising from the state of circum- 
stances ; yet by affording them 
time graduaily ro contract their 
Operations, to call in their means, 
to withhold trom immediate sale 
articles which at present can fetch 
only most ruimous prices, and to 
keep up the employment of their 
machimery and their workmen, 
though upon a very reduced and 
limited scale; it will divide and 
spread the pressure of this distress 
over a larger space of time, and 
enabie them to meet it with conse 
quences less rurnous to themselves, 
and iess destructive to the interests 
of the community. 

“hat your committee referred 
to the manner in which relief was 
aiiorded in the year 1793, oo 

ve 
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have found that the provisions of 
that measure, which, as appears by 
the report of the commissioners ap- 
pointed on that occasion, was at- 
tended with the happiest effects, 
and the most complete success, 
are embodied in the act 33 Geo. 
ILI. cap. 29; and the committee 
are of opinion, that similar provi- 
sions should be adopted with re- 
rd to the relief at present pro- 
d; that the amount of exche- 
quer bills to be issued should not 
be less, nor would the committee 
recommend that it shou!d be‘more, 
than 6,000,000/. ; and that, consi- 
dering the probable date of the re- 
turns of trade from South Ameri- 
ca, a greater interval should be 
iven for repayment than was al- 
owed in 1793, the committee being 
of opinion, that the time for pay- 
ment of the first quarter’s insial- 
ment should not be earlier than 
the middle of January next, and 
that the remainder of the sum 
advanced should be required to be 
repaid by three equal payments, 
from three months to three months, 
so that the whole should be dis- 
charged in nine months from the 
ayment of such first instalment.” 
it might naturally have been 
supposed, that ‘in the midst of so 
much pecuniary embarrassment 
and distress, the money voted by 
parliament, at the recommendation 
of the committee, would have been 
eagerly sought after and soon ex- 
hausted. Such was the case in 
4798: the reverse, however, hap- 
ed now ; and this circumstance 
afforded an additional proof, if it 
were wanted, that the commercial 
distress of the two periods differed 
essentially in their character and 
causes, In the year 1793 the mer- 
chants eagerly pressed forward to 
participate in the loan granted them 
by government, because they knew 
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their embarrassments were 
temporary, and that, if they eoalg 
proceed and keep their ground fgg 
a short time, they would be abl 
to get back into their accustom 
ed risk of trade: whereas in 1819 
and I811i few merchants, compa. 
ratively speaking, applied for the 
money voted by parliament, b. 
cause they believed that when it wa 
to be repaid, they would not ]i 
be in a better and thost probably 
would be in a worse condition, ig 
respect to their trade and command 
of capital, 
There were, however, other 
symptoms of the unprecedented 
state into which the commerce and 
credit of this kingdom had fallen, 
which could not be mistaken, espe 
cially when viewed in connection 
with the distress of the merchant 
and the manufacturer. We hare 
already in our former volume 
entered pretty much at length into 
the question respecting the al 
depreciation of the currency : thi 
year witnessed a still further depre. 
ciation ; or, without involving and 
supporting any theory in the mode 
of expressing what took place, the 
fact may be simply stated, that this 
year the difference between the 
market and the mint price of gold 
and silver bullion increased regu 
larly and ‘considerably. When the 
bank of England first stamped the 
dollar, and issued it as a token of 
five shillings, its intrinsic value 
that is, its value rated according 
to the market price of silver, was 
somewhat about four shillings and 
sixpence. So long as this differ 
ence of about 10 per cent. existet 
the stamped dollars were kept @ 
circulation ; but by degrees 
ice of silver bullion rose, till 
ast the value of the stam 
dollar, as silver, became higher 


the value at which the bank 
issued 








it, . Under these circum- 
stances, the melting of the stamped 
dollar, or the selling of it as silver 
bullion, became an object of lucra- 
tive trade, and they consequently 
began to disappear ver y fast. The 
bank of England, therefore, found 
themselves under the necessity of 
raising the nominal and current 
yalue of them, above their intrinsic 
and bullion value, by a public no- 
tice that they would henceforth 
issue and receive them as equiva- 
lent in value to 5s. 6d. 

To most people of plain common 
sense, this raising of the current 
value of the stamped dollar would 
have appeared as a practical proof 
of the justice of the opinion of the 
bullion committee. very rise 
that took place in the nominal 
value of the coin of the kingdom, 
of course increased the difference 
between the value of bullion and 
of bank notes: and this difference 
itself, from whatever causes arising, 
was in itself the consequence and 
the proof of the depreciation of the 
latter. This at least is certain, 
that the circumstances which have 
occurred respecting our coin, could 
not have occurred unless the bank 
restriction had existed. ‘The bank 
of England, towards the close of 
the year, followed up the principle 
it had adopted with regard to 
raising the value of the stamped 
dollar, by issuing what they called 
tokens for three shillings and for 
tighteen-pence. ‘The following 
curious facts, occasioned by the 
Present state of British currency, 
deserve to be recorded, and may 


be of use to the historian at some 
future period ;— 


~ s. d, 
A guinea made of standar 
gold, weight 5 dwts, 9 grs. 
passes by law for only . 110 
a€ same, three graigs 
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lighter, is worth as bal. 
ee Ck ee a ae ee 
A crown piece, made of 
sterling silver, weight 19 
dwts. 8 grs, passes by law 
foronly. . . . « -0690 
A bank-dollar, weight two 
penny-weights dess, and 
the silver 23d, an ounce 
worse, is current for. .056 
A half-crown piece of ster- 
ling silver,weight 2 dwts. 
16 grs. passes by law for 
only «0 ove « ov aD BE 
A bank token, weighing five 
grains fess and the silver 
Zid, an ounce worse, is 
currentfor. . . . .03$0 
The lesser bank token of eighteen- 
pence weighs 1 dwt. 2 grs. Jess 
than a shilling and a sixpence, and 
the silveris also 24.4. anounce worse. 
That the consequences from such 
a state of the currency, and from 
the interference of the government 
and of the bank of England in it, 
have not produced the same disas- 
trous consequences in this country, 
as history informs us were produced 
in other countries from similar 
causes, must be ascribed to the firm 
footing and extensive range which 
commercial credit has here, to the 
confidence which all ranks repose 
in the honour and stability of go- 
vernment, and to the immense real 
wealth which our mercantile men 
possess : but to maintain that, note 
withstanding these supporting and 
resisting causes, the country 1s nat 
really injured by the present state of 
its currency, would be as wise and 
well founded as to maintain, that 
intoxication and debauchery did 
not injure a person of a strong 
constitution, because they did not 
occasion in him that weakness and 
want of health which they produ- 
ced in men of ordinary or weak 
frames, 
We 
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We have already, in our former 
volume, entered so fully into the 

uestion” respecting the alleged 
Teprettatien of our currency, in 
considering the report of the bul- 
lion committee, that we shall 
not here resume the subject, but 
merely refer our readers to the 
long, laborious, and very interest- 
ing debates, both in the house of 
lords and in the house of commons, 
to which this report gave rise. In 
them they will find almost every 
thing that ingenuity and Knowledge 
of this most intricate and itmportant 
subject can bring forward, on both 
sides of the question. The minister 
considered the majority, with which 
he carried through the ov inion and 
resolutions of Mr. Vansittart, in 
Opposition te these of Mr. Horner, 
as so trlumphant, that he declared 
the question was set to rest. This 
assertion, however, proved not to 
be well founded. 

Some time before the session of 
parliament closed, lord Kimg sent 
2 notice to his tenants to the follow. 
ing effect. After reminding them 
that, by their leases, they had agreed 
to pay their rents in good and law- 
ful money of Great-Britain, he in- 
forms them that, in consequence of 
the late depreciation of paper-mo- 
ney, he can no longer accept of 
any bank-notes dt their nominal 
value in payment or satisfaction of 
an old contract. He theretore calls 
upon them to provide for the pay- 
ment of their rents in the legal com 
ot the realm: but, at the same time, 
as he declares himself to have no 
other object in view but to receive 
payment of the rea/ sums for which 
they took ther farms, and is desi- 
rous to avoid giving them unneces- 
sary trouble, he puts it in their 
option to discharge their rents, Ist, 
by payment in guineas: Ydly, if 
thes cannot procure ruincas, by a 


payment in Portugal - gold eng 
equal in weight to the numberg 
guineas requisite to discharge the 
debt: or, 3dly, by a payment ig 
bank paper of a sum sufficient tp 
purchase (at the existing marke 
price) the weight of scandadd 
requisite to discharge the rent, Fog 
their gnidance, tf they preferred the 
last mode of prying their rents, he 
lays down the following rele, fy 
the year 1802, when the leases 
were entered into, the price of gold 
was 4/. per ounce; the marke 
price atthe time lord King gave 
this notice was 42. 14s.: this differ 
ence arose, the noble lord contended, 
from the diminished value of pe 
per: in that proportion, therefore, 
an addition of 177. 10s. per cent.in 
paper money will be required, 
the rents were paid in paper money, 
This notice does not appear to 
Have attracted any attention, or 
created the least alarm, till lord 
Stanhope mentioned it in the house 
of fords. His lordship considered 
it as so unjust in itself, so much 
calculated to shake the credit of 
the currency of the country, and 
the example it set so likely to be 
generally followed by landlords 
throughout the kingdom, that be 
deemed it his duty to bring ms 
bill to prevent guineas being taken 
for more than their mint value, and 
bank of England notes for less than 
the value expressed upon them. 
The fate of this bill was ver 
extraordinary ; it was brought into 
the house of lords at a very late 
period of the session, when, @ 
fact, all important business was 
dispatched and cleared away, # 
-Only some routine matters remail 
ed to be finished. Many members 
both of the house of lords a 
the house of commons, had 
town for their country seats, 00 


expecting that their further att " 
aD 
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ance would be necessary. The ses- 
sion having commenced much ear- 
lier than usual, in consequence of 
the king's illness, and having been 
occupied in several very important 
and protracted discussions, besides 
that on the regency bill, it was 
not expected that ministers would 
lengthen it, unless some unexpected 
business of the highest importance 
came before parliament. 

When lord Stanhope gave no- 
tice of his bill, it was not supposed 
that it would be supported by mi- 
nisters; much less that, in order 
to pass it into an act, they would 
postpone the prorogation of parli- 
ament. On the first reading of it, 
ministers opposed it, on the ground 
that it was unnecessary; and that, 
unless great and manilest necessity 
existed, it was much safer and 
wiser, not to interfere in matters of 
this description. Even at the com- 
mencement of the debate, on the 
second reading, some of the lords, 
who generaily spoke the sentiments 
of ministers, still objec ted to it, AS 
unnecessary, and as likely to proe 
duce mischief instead of good. 
While, however, the debate was 
going on, the sentiments of mini- 
sters underwent asudden, unex pect- 
ed, and complete change: whether 
thefacts andarguments adduced by 
lord Stanhope brought them over 
to his Opinion, or whether they had 
gained information they did not 
Periersly possess, on the proba- 
uity that lord King’s example 
would be followed, certain it is, 
that before the termination of the 
debate on the second reading they 
‘pported the bill, and not only 
supported it, but, in order ihat it 
might pass with more éclat, and 
might be more effective, they took 
nt out of lord Stanhope’s hands, 
and with some additions and alter- 
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ations carried itthrough both houses 
of parliament. 

Before we enter on the considere 
ation of lord King’s conducr, and 
inguire how far, and in what re 
spects, the bill of lord Stanhope is 
likely to protect the currency of 
the country, we shall notice another 
curious circumstance connected 
with the debates to which it gave 
rise in parliament. By a reference 
to the debates, our readers will 
perceive, that those who had, in 
the beginning of the session de- 
fended the report of the bullion 
committee, and contended with 
them that our paper currency was 
depre: iated, laid their finger on 
this bill of lord Stanhope, as a Vire 
tual acknowledgment on the part 
of ministers, that there was an ace 
tual depreciation of the currency. 
In enforcing and illustrating their 
arguments on this point, they 
maintained that a currency, which 
required for its credit and support 
the aid of legislative enactments, 
and the terror of the law, could 
not be in a sound and healthy 
state ; and they called to the recole 
lection of ministers the celebrat- 
ed speech of marquis Were 
(then earl of remap 44 whic 
laid the foundation of the honours 
and emoluments of himself and all 
his family; in which, attempting 
to prove that France, being on 
the very verge of national bank. 
ruptcy, could not carry on the war 
for many months, he adduced the 
enactment of penalties against those 
who preterred gold to paper, or 
refused to take the assignats at 
their nominal value, as a demone 
stration that the assignats were 
depreciated. This, however, like 
all arguments ad hominem, and all 
arguments that proceed from 
partake of a party spirit, ponent 
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little real strength, considered as 
a taunting and triumphant appeal 
from the opposition to muntsters. 
The latter might safely and easily 
have retorted, with equal effect and 
triumph, that the opposition were 
now adducing facts and arguments, 
in support of the alleged depre- 
ciation of our paper currency,which, 
when they were brought forward 
by the earl of Mornington to 
prove the depreciation of the French 
assignats, they had ridiculed as ab- 
om quae rejected as inapplicable 
and weak. 

Having thus cleared away all 
adventitious and extraneous mat- 
ter connected with this subject, we 
shall now proceed to the considera 
tion, first of lord King’s conduct in 
the notice he gave to his tenants ; 
and secondly, of the bill brought 
ito the house of lords by lord 
Stanhope, and carried through by 
ministers. 

The conduct of lord King in the 
notice he gave to his tenants stands 
a poor chance of being considered 
calmly, dispassionately, and can- 
didly. There are two classes of 
people, who will not be able, or 
disposed, toconsider and investigate 
it in this manner : in the first oe 
may be comprised all who are 
liable to have the same notice 
given them as lord King issued ; 
that is, the numerous class who 
hold property on lease, and ure 
bound by their lease to pay the 
rent in the good and lawful money 
of Great-Britain. Whether their 
disposition to view the conduct of 
lord King with a hostile eye pro- 
ceeds trom any real injustice which 
it threatens to them, or from some 
other cause, will be afterwards in- 
vestigated. Under the second class 
may be comprised all who know 
that their own individual interest, 
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or believe that the interest and well, 
being of the nation, depends upog 
the unshaken credit of bank ¢ 
England notes. These, of courg, 
would regard lord King, either x 
injuring them individually, or a 
the enemy of his country.’ Indeed, 
he was (and it was natural » 
expect that he should be) held 
forth, by all who opposed him, a 
doing mischief to his country; some 
alleging he did it intentionally, 
and from motives of self-in 
while others gave him credit for 
pure motives. , 
Under these circumstances, it 
will be proper and necessary, ia 
order to get as near the truth and 
justice of the case. as possible, to 
examine lord King’s conduct, firs, 
as legal; secondly, as just ; thirdly, 
as prudent; and lastly, as patriotic, 
The substance of what can bk 
urged under the first head is very 
brief: by the terms of the leases 
which his tenants signed, and by 
which they held their farms, they 
were bound to pay their respective 
rents in good and lawful money of 
Great-Britain ; and in case they did 
not, the right of re-entry and of 
ejectment was expressly given to 
lord King. As therefore, at leas 
before lord Stanhope’s bill; bank 
of England notes were not go 
and lawful money of Great-Britain, 
lord King’s conduct was perfectly 
legal in issuing the notice he did, 
and would have been so if he had 
acted upon it. 3 
The question respecting the ju® 
tice of lord King’s conduct on this 
occasion requires a wider field 
investigation, but is not, however, 
less susceptible of a decisive a 
satisfactory solution. The a 
principle on which lands are 
by tarmers is, that the landi 
should receive a certain aaa 
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of the money for which the pro- 
duce sells. After deducting all the 
expenses, and the regular interest 
for the capital which the farmer 
employs, this surplus is divided 
between the landlord and the 
farmer, because the land belongs to 
the first, and the skill, labour, and 
risque belong to the latter, The 
ion s this nett profit to be 
proporti 
given to the landlord will depend 
on the competition, among the 
farmers of the particular district, for 
farms. When the tenants of lord 
King agreed to take his land at so 
much rent per acre, we shall sup- 
pose 20s. per acre, they reckoned 
upon the gross value of the pro- 
duce of their respective farms ave- 
raging the value of the different 
crops it was their intention to put 
upon it, amounting to a certain 
sum; of which sum, after deducting 
all expenses, they agreed to give 
lord King a certain proportion. 
The rent to be paid was stipulated 
to be in the legal coin of the king- 
dom. There was one circumstance 
certainly in favour of the tenants, 
that money was gradually decreas- 
ing in value; or, in other words, 
that the produce of their farms was 
gradually rising in price. Against 
this gradual fall in the value of 
money lord King had no remedy 
or resource, so far as it was a fall 
in the value of that kind of money 
im which the terms of the lease 
supulated that he should be paid. 
It this kind of money, during the 
currency of a lease of fourteen 
years, had fallen so much that at 
the end of that period the rent of 
one acte, or 2Us. would only pur- 
ns ne fourth of a quarter of 
co Waecreas whi n the entry to 
“2 tarm took place it would pure 
“tase one half of a quarter, it is 
me with respect to lord King, 
Cat though at the end of the four- 
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teen years he would receive the 
same nominal income from his land, 
yet in fact the real income would 
be only one half, considered with 
reference to its command over the 
purchase of wheat. Whereas, with 
regard to the tenant, he would in 
fact pay only one half of the real 
rent stipulated to be paid. 

Let us now consider the question 
with direct and strict reference to 
the terms actually agreed upon by 
lord King and his tenants: they 
stipulated to pay their rent in good 
and lawful money of Great-Britain: 
while the notes of the bank of Eng- 
land were equivalent in value to 
this good and lawful money, lord 
King had no objection to receive 
them in payment of his rent ; but 
whenever the difference between 
their respective values became very 
great, he demanded to be paid 
in gold, or in bank notes — 
to their depreciation compared wi 
gold; so that, supposing the depre- 
ciation to have been 10 per cent. 
he would have demanded 22s, per 
acre instead of 20s. ‘Lhis, it is 
alleged, is unjust to the tenant. 
On the mere statement of the ques- 
tion, and if the terms of it alone 
ure regarded, it certainly would be 
pronounced unjust; but what is 
the fact? Let us suppose that the 
produce of the farm continues the 
same; and that, when it was first 
taken, the farmer stipulated and 
expected to pay a certain propor- 
tion of the produce: so long as 
that production is paid, he cer- 
tainly is not injured, nor does any 
thing happen which he was not 
prepared to expect. He gives in- 
deed bank of England notes to the 
amount of 22/, for the rent of 
twenty acres, instead of giving only 
20/.; but he purchases the greater 
sum by exactly the same quantity 
of produce by which he formerly 


purchased 
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chased the lesser sum(if,in order 
to put the case strongly, we may talk 
of purchasing money), and his land- 
lord gets no more for this nominal 
increase of rent, than he formerly 
did for the exact sum stipulated by 
the lease to be paid. Here then is 
no real benefit derived by the land- 
lord, and no real injustice or loss 
sustained by the tenant. 
Upon what principle of justice 
or equity ought the landlord to 


put up with a diminished rent, if 


the remedy is within his power, 
and if in the exercise of that reme- 
dy he injures nobody ? The tenant 
by his situation is put beyond tie 
power of being injured in his pro- 
perty by the depreciation of paper 
money ; or indeed by the depreci- 
ation of the /egal and bullion money 
of the country: if in consequence 
of its depreciation he is obliged to 
y more for what he purchases, 
also is enabled to get more for 
what he sells. But itis otherwise 
with the landlord: as was before 
remarked, the natural and unavoid- 
able course of things is against 
him, and his property is gradually 
suffering from causes not springin 
from the conduct or connected with 
the interest of any set of men: 
losses arising from these canses, 
from the regular but slow depre- 
ciation of metallic money, he must 
put up with: and he has this con- 
solation, that as this depreciation 
cannot take place unless there be 
an additional quantity, and this 
mist be supplied by additional in- 
dustry and labonr, the circum- 
stances that bring injury to him, are 
productive of good to his fellow- 
creatures, But when the value of 
his —— falls more rapidly than 
he had anticipated, and when he 
knows that this depreciation is 
brought about, not by mere metal- 
lic money, the fruit of labour and 


industry, being hronche inte the 
market; but by the introductiong 
paper money; it becomes his day 
as well as his interest, to guard 
himself, ithe possib)y can, agamg 
this evil. He knows not to whe 
extent it may go on: he is wal 
assured, when labour and ip 
dustry are necessary for the pm 
duction of any commodity, the 
commodity will be produced only 
so long as the labour and i 
exerted get their due reward: he 
has theretore no great apprehension 
of suffering from a very great and 
rapid influx of metallic money, 
But it is quite different with paper 
money : its issue requires no indus 
try or labour; and therefore th 
check, which exists in the othe 
case, is wanting here. 

Lord King, therefore, was 
fectly justified in demanding pay. 
ment in gold, or tn bank notesat 
their gold value, from his tenants; 
he was justified, as ¢Aey by this mode 
paid him no more in reality 
they had stipulated to pay; an 
as, otherwise, he must have suffered 
unfairly, while they were benetit 
ing unfairly, from the deprege 
tion of paper money. 

It is not so easy to defend the 
conduct of lord King on the scere 
of prudence ; that is, if we considet 
prudence as looking to something 
more, and something beyond pet 
niary benefit. It was the interes 
of such a numerous class of indit» 
duals, whose influence lies m® 
many directions and extends so fit 
and wide, to misrepresent 
sep 4 conduct ; and his conduc 
in this respect, if not viewed 104 
very calm, comprehensive, and u» 
prejudiced rganner, was so suscep 
tible of being misrepresented, 
it may fairly be doubted, wb 
it would not have been more pr 
dent in lord King not a 
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sme forward on this occasion as 


be actually did. 

But the deepest and most ranco- 
rous chamour oo lord King 
stacked him on score of pa- 
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have wound itself round so many 
things, that they must suffer if it is 
touched: it will have spread its 
roots under such a wide tract of 
soil, that, if these roots are dug up, 
much ground must be iniured fora 
season, and many useful plants 
must be completely destroyed: but 
nevertheless no wise, no really pa- 
triotic man would wish for its con- 
tinuance, or "prefer a positive and 
increasing evil toa partial and tem- 
porary one, 
But though the conduct of lord 
King may be justified, and even 
applauded, on one ground of its 
and legal, and of its pro- 
mare and patriotic 
vet, 1f we view it with 
reference to the probability of its 
producing any real good, we shall 
be disposed to wish that it had not 
been tollowed. The evil which 
lord King pro posed to remedy, and 
of the ext istence of which all parties 
are sensible, is beyond the means 
which he pursued. The result, 
therefore, of this investigation into 
the noble lord’s conduct will pro 
bably amount to this, if it be viewed 
with candour and acuteness: that 
and lasting consequence, 
either of a beneficial or injurious 
nature to his country, would have 
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‘the motion of lord Stanhope, it 
is evident, must depend, for its 
character of wisdom or folly, of 
rash and uncalled for interference, 
or of patriotic and necessary legislas 
tion, on the probable consequences 
of the conduct of lord King. No 
maxim, in the political world, can 
be more generally applic able, or 
better founded, than this, that le. 
gislative interference, where it is 
not called for, is injurious: it can- 
not be «f a neutral and harmless 
character: where it does no good 
it must do mischief: and: this 

R maxim 
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. 
maxim applies wih the greatest 
propriety and force to all legisla- 
tive intericrence in those things 
which are naturally regulated by 
the self-interest and worldly pru- 
dence of mankind,—to all interfe- 
rence, on the part of government, 
with every branch of political aco- 
nomy,—<and most especially to that 
branch of political economy which 
concerns the circulating medium of 
a state, where that circulating me- 
dium depends entirely on public 
credit. Lord Stanhope’s motion, 
we conceWe, was not called for: it 
could do no real good? and it might 
do much positive mischief. His 
bill, and all measures ot a similar 
nature, may be compared to builds 
ings erected across a river to pre- 
vent a stream, constantly accumu. 
lating and increasing in force, from 
carrying all before it:—they may 
delay the ruin; but, as they serve to 
delay it, they also serve to swell 
the stream; and theretore, when it 
does burst, they will assuredly ren- 
der its destructive power more 
dreadiul and extensive. 

We have had occasion, more 
than once, in our former volumes, 
to advert to the system of licenses. 
The national evils and the indivi- 
dual hardships resulting from it 
were this year, amidst the distress 
of our commerce, so great and ma- 
nifest, that the merchants of Hull 
drew up and presented to the board 
of trade a very spirited memorial 
on the subject. It appears, indeed, 
very contradictory and absurd to 


have issued, and tobe acting upon, 
Pe) 


the orders in council, in general, 
and yet to be constantly iniringing 
these orders by the granting of li. 
censes. The spirit and intention of 
the orders in council first issued in 
1806, and so otten since moditied 
and enforced, were to prove to 


France that we could do without 
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trade to the continent ; but that she 
could not do without the colonig 
produce and manufactures of Greg 
Britain. This country set out wid 
a proud bravado, that if the com 
parative strength of Great Britais 
and France were to be tried 
their respective ability to do wit 
out trade and commerce, we wer 
willing to enter the lists; and pe 
only to enter the lists, but actually 
to assist France in carrying be 
views and intentions into executies, 
Our ministers exclaimed, the 
France would be the first to yield 
while this country would comeet 
of the trial untouched. What the 
ought to have been their conduct! 
Most assuredly, they should have 
prohibited all commercial inte. 
course with France: instead ¢ 
this, while Bonaparte would m 
admit our colonial produce orm 
nufactures, they granted licenses 
for the importation of ['rench pre 
duce. At present, we shall s7 
nothing against this system ¢ 
grantingalicenses, on the groundé 
the patronage it puts in the hané 
of ministers. ‘There are suffices 
objections against it m a comms 
cial point of view; and these® 
jections increase in number as wel 
as force, from the peculiar sitt® 
tion in which the commerce @ 
Great Britain is now, and hasbee 
for the last two years, placed 
Though the primary and control 
ing cause of the high price of gol 
and silver, we are convinced, ari 
from an over-issueot paper MONE 
yet this evil, undoubtedly, 6® 
creased by the necessity we # 
under of purchasing the comme 
ties of our enemy with bullioa, & 
stead of interchanging them ™ 
our own commodities, as formen} 
While this trafic is con 
France suffers very little, where 
we suffer greatly : but this 7% 
C0» 
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, - 
could not be carried on unless lie 
: inless | 
censes were granted. If, there- 
ministers still adhere to 


fore, our ? 
@th oO 


, 
on the stre 


the opinion, 
which they issued their 
council, that France would 
much sooner, and much 
deeply, than this country, from the 
cutting-off of . commercial inter- 
na why * ) they ke ep Te up — 

hy do they t make the enemy 
fel the full * essure of his ow) 


7 
‘| mode, 


orders in 


more 


ervcrem by the ouly eft Ty 


prohibiti won Or Ccessie 
Aa wnreel 
ry species of trude With 


the abso lute 
tion of 
him ? 
that min esters are suspicious Oi tl S 
truth and soundness of the opinion 
they advanced: indeed the very 
circumstances cn which we build 
our claim to superior manuf: ictur- 
ing skill and perfection, if examined 
cldsely, will be found to prove 
that England must suffer more than 
France from the interruption or 


i may justly be suspected 


destruction of commerce. In this 
country, the load of the national 


debt, and the expgnditurg rendered 
it necessary that the ] bour of every 
man, who does labour, should su 
port not only himself, but alse co 
nibute to the fund from which the 
debt is paid, and the e; 
tlraved. 


2) 
i 
‘ 


l« 
; 


penditure 
@7 f 

If, therefore, by the 

Sagnation or cd: come 


oP } ss . 2 
merce, tk labour of an in De ne reac 9 


Maly haus 


trruiction o! 


i$ Mterry rh e+ - »4 
rupted, not only he suders, 


but the — nal revenne 1s cde. 
creased ; whereas, in France, if the 


1.1 " . 

dour of an indiv; lnal is cut of 
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we Staenation of commerce, the 
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wre es not spread nearly so wide. 
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exclude entirely 


all commerci me intercourse with 
France, or to put it on its o sld foot. 
Ing : Im every p int of view, the 


stem of licenses ts bad, 
and m no respect worse than as it 
creates a picion that ministers 
: suilering } 
irte reason 


wavering $s} 


, 


ones aheneas. t ss 
are ral mT ¢ if 7 


‘venu 


. 7 -,. . . 
and Hus airords et 1} ip. 


for perseve in his plan of exe 
cluding our produce from the con- 
tinent. 

rom a review of the whole of 
our cor mercial history during the 
year isTl, it 1s impossibfe to draw 
any fl: inter! ni or cheering expecta- 


tions. ‘There is yet no appearance 
that our trade will eet back to its 
former flourishing state; while the 
produce of our taxes must decrease, 
Bonaparte, no doubt, has many 
evils to ¢ mbat and suffer, while 
he is inflict ing these wounds on our 
and these are occasion- 
that he is obliged to 
from the rigour 
system : but 
* a season ; 
ion and 


r . ad Is 
ol our traae, 


commerce, 
ally so great, 
relax, and depart 
of his anti-commercial 
the relaxation is only for 
and as it creates more itn 
ences rtainty in the stat 
it may be questioned, whether, on 
the whole, it isof advantage to us. 
It is to be observed, too, that when 


, . | . . 
the relixation ceases, the prohibti- 


tion 1 icter than it was before ; 
and that every year he can perse- 
vere in his scheme of excluding our 


continent, the con- 
ill become more habituated 
exclusion, and Bonaparte 

‘tent to devise 
the exclusion 


} } 
goods from the 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Estory of Ircland during the Year Sa eeed Olbservatibngmfe, 


portarce of Ircland as a Part of the 
Count. yoof th. Intalitents—Tb.ir Manners, 


Britssh E mpir tm CA. Ticter Of the 
Disposition, and 


ar the Y apferr fa A, y° be: 1 Pes: owed by N:: ‘i’ a, and modified by Circus. 
stancesr—-Sieich of Ircland from the Peviod of the Termination of th: Ama 


can War— lis Efforts then to regain its Rig’ 
rolution—-The Rei 
‘sed and depressed——Tbheir Expectaticns from the Revent—fres 


th- Trish by th: Freeh Rew 
altern daly re 


, a # oe os 
their I’ ‘Gg ‘$s an. B Chir. %, 


sive th ough brief review of 
these eveuts, tiansactions, and cir- 
cumstances which are connected 
with the domestic history of Great 
Britain during the year 1811, 
they naturally divide themselves 
into such as respect the commerce, 
and such as respect the liberty and 
civil rights of the country, a most 


| AV ING taken a comprehen- 


important but certainly not a pleas- 


ing or cheering task now remains. 
We allude to Ireland ; ; to that por- 
tron of the empire, which, in every 
orev view, and atall times, may 
safely and justly be regarded as 
forming our great bulwark against 
the designs of the enemy; from 
which, if she is well disposed to- 
wards ws, we may derive great ad- 
vantage and assistance, if the hour 
of peril should come; and from 
which, if the minds of her inhabit- 
ants are alienated from us, much 
calamity, if not utter ruin, may, at 
the same hour of peril, be poured 
in upon us. 

We a? eaware, that even in treat- 
ing of the history of Ireland during 
the year 811, especially if, as 
would be proper, we should pre- 
face the history of this year by a re- 
trospect; an d much more, if we 
indulge tw those observations and 
reflectio ms, and refer to those funda. 
mental principles, without which 


Man onete quences produced a 


bellio: n— Hop. $s of the Cathele 


history is of little utility, and cannet 
school men into wisdom or happi- 
ness,—we are treading on delicate 
ground, We shall have mar 
prejudices to encounter and ovt. 
come ; we shall expose ourselveste 
obloquy and reproach, Party feel 
ing and sentiment, regarding ths 
country, 1s so strong and alive, ® 
much on the alert and look-outte 
brand all moderate men with tk 
opprobri ious epithets either of ene 
mies to liberty or enemies to Gret 
Britain, ¢hat it js foolish to expert 
to escape without animadverse 
But the task must be perfor 
and to perform it in the bestand 
most effectual manner, in sucha 
manner as shall at once present 
accurate account of the state am 
proceedings of Ireland during t 
year 1811, and unfold the cane: 
of that state and those proceedings 
the real cause and seat of the evi» 
and the remedy for it, will requir 
that we should goa little back, am 
connect what is the more im 
object of this part of our volume 
with'a very brief sketch of dest 
of Ireland since the close of & 
American war. 

Before, however, we enter 
this sketch, we may be allo 
pourtray the character shea 
try and of the inhabitants; m@ 
that by pointing cut their ¥ 
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uiin our apology for wishing, 
ind almost at any 


may Pp’ 
abore all things 2 


wy, to reap the greatest pos- 


coucess'' 
sibie advantage fro m them. 

The country of Ireland, whether 
we reg: ira wed soil or its climate, 
may vie in poi of natural fertility 
with the ric! t part ts of Great Bri 
tain, ener seems to have for mans 
* after her choicest model :—it is 
indeed, in Many. parts, disfigured 
by marshes and bog rs3 but where 
these do not exist, here is no draw- 
back to fertility. When we re wd 
athe produce i actus uly vields ; 
on the number of inhabitants it sup- 
ports ; on the stores ot PrOvisic nS 
with which it Sup} lies our army and 
navy 5 an idtakeintoourconst deration 
that all this is the effect not of su- 
perior industry, skill, and capital 
applied to agriculture, but that 
these are the unbought riches of 
aature, which she gives out with 
litle or no assistance from man; 
and im many cases, even in despite 

Bnimnorance, | poverty, and sloth; 
¢ may form some faint and imper- 
be idea of what rel. ind rr be, 
were the industry, capital, and skill 
af the ablest British beat ya 
applied to her lands. It we may 
be allowe d, in formine this estimate 
at the character of the country of 
ireland, to take into account the 
ery, and the mild- 
hess Of its climate, as conducing to 
Mie health, the comfort, and the en- 
jayment of man, we shall still fur- 
tice regret that such a count ry is 
still in a state of comparative bar- 
barism, 

When we turn our thouzhts and 
Wewsivom the consideration of the 
; vuntry of ireland to the contem- 
plation and study ot her inhabitants, 
—~! pi gees with still higher 
ep emniedproaisof, the 

t nature, and of the hos- 
Guy Oi man, It is is spossible to 


ve alltic sf or “4 
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HIS 


sketch out the character of the Irish 
within a short corpass, so as to do 
them jusiice, and render the picture 
distin: ty complete, and like. ‘hey 
resenible no other natioa under 
heaven: they have some of the 
features Of most of the inhabitants 
of Europe: perhaps they come 
nearest to the French: but the 
gaicty and sprightliness of the Irish 
1s mot so heartless as that of the 
French, They manifest evident 
ot undoubted proots of great 
varmth of heart and openness of 
manners; they are eaver to be well 
treated, not so much from a view to 
their own self-interest, as from an 
anxiety to have some object on 
whom they may pour out their ex- 
pressions of gratitude, But they 
have also feelings nearly allied to 
those just described ia their origin, 
but wrlely differing in their nature 
and effects. Warm and open in 
their triends ships, they are impetu- 
ous and violent in their enmities:— 
in short, so far as manners and dis- 
position are concerned, they may be 
deemed a people who have the ele- 
ments of politeness and affection 
about them, which might easily and 
tully be called out by proper treat. 
ment and nurture ; but, compiras 
tively uncivilized as they are, they 
are either concealed, checked, or 
converted into harshness and vide 


_* 


lence. 
It is hardly necessary. to take 
much notice of f. remark which is 
often in the mouths of those who are 
ill-disposed to the Lrish. By such 
peo ple the constant affrays in which 
the Irish are engaged ; their fond- 
ness for quarrelling, riots, and 
bloodshed, and especially their 
avenging themselves in a concealed 
manner, by methods that to an 
English: man appear dishononrable, 
are cited as proofs that the Irish are 
naturally bad: by naturally, they 
R 3 mean 
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mean isteclaimably 
persor MS CO uld be ma 
with the histor ry 0 f t! 
tors, the i eli sh, three « 

curi€és arco, as COMDp: 

putely as they ar¢ 

the aflrays of ioe Irisi 

sent day; or if they will 

tothedi sitions < nd c] rvcter 
most of the nations on the 

of Evrope, u , 
convi | 
nature,ist! 
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and that, winen ic 


Santa 
l—- But if such 
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e acauainted 
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x if hyve 
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.* ~ e) " . . , 
are zmon uil tl blots 


in their characte vanish: and 
} . 
though they 
their chara 
pos iki aS ' il la k thi nowtarom 
Ry 
the ) tier nations, iney 
oi)} -s. 1L to . 
will be stript ese marks of rude- 
ness and burbarisn 
lt we turn trom the man 
disposition of the lrish to their ta- 
Jents, we shail be led to estimate 


} ’ } : 
} Perhaps it 


so much of 


cteristic manners and dis- 


Hers and 


them still more hig blaVe 
is no ex wrerated ratse to SAY, 
hat if we would look for g 
its most ample and dieniti 
we must look to Ireland. 


UUs 


mius of her sons, indeed, like then 
manners and feelings, partakes of 
the effect of the circums ances une 
der which it is placed. It is not 
hig! ly cultivate d, nor of 
kind ; but Wanting, 2s 
chist ened ef 
tion, rt ov th 
oa high ae 
more 
which natu hem. 
Such are the Irsh s 1 ire. no 


doubr, many exceptions: but th: 


i? purest 

rt dit LX, the 
1 

fects ot reguar educa- 


verTVv ac 


in 1] 


.2 
the national charac: . Lpere are 
great 


hauings )=6and 


£ vices 
among them; but- there are also 
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great good qualities and beg 
eomeported; hat we may fairly 
and clearly trace much of what 5 
bad-to the work of* man; whats 
good is the bestowm«e nt of Nature, 
Is it not therefore to be wishedthy 
we ce uld make such il people our 
friends ?——the natura! and sponta. 
neous Movements of t heir heartear 
towards us. ‘They beseech us ng 
ast them off ; they cling to us 

the ii usage they hare 
Aad most assuredly, i 
towards this country 
founded either on justies, 
or even on 4 regard to owr ownin 
terest. in its moste ntined and selj. 
tat nm, wem ioht readily 
make them ours tetaily and fer 
ever. But what has been the trea. 
ment this country has received from 
England? Has it not beenthatal 
aconquered country? Has notan 
ignorant and mean spirit of jealousy 
induced the British governmentts 
kéep down, by all means, the nate 
ral advantages of Jreland? Soo 
he close of the American wat, 

en Britain, exhausted, and bled 
ing ut every pore, was Un able t 
eight of op 


Tee eived. 
Our PUmey 
were to Lx 


) . 
Sik AacceE 


bear with her usual w 
pression en Lreland, the [rish ros 
and asserted It has 
been said that this conduct Was a 
graiefyl and unmanly. When Bre 
tain can pomt out what acts of hers 
towards lreland called for or de 
served gratitud: she cas 
enumerate the benefits she has cot 
ul try ; —he 


‘to pro mote he 


An cs m which 


their ricats. 


} 
© ee WET) 


ferred on that 

crifices sne has Md 
verity 3—the 

he has eiven oo a share inde 
sperity of the empire; or em 
agland can prove that se 
ot done all ia nee ower ® 
keep Ireland down and st rationals 
and subservient to the meanest ile 
terests of Engl: ind—then she may 


talk of g ratitude. With res saaate w 
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the manliness of the conduct, is it 
ever unmanly to seek to regain or 
acquire indepenc dence? and does not 
the charge come with a very bad 
gracetrom those, who in their whole 
system towards Ireland betrayed the 

most mean jealousy? ? 
At the commencement of the 
French revolution, this event made 
reland, similar 


an impression on 
Terent in its de- 


~ e Gf 
in its nature, but dif . 
gree and consequences, from what 
e did on the inhabitants of most 


’ } ; 
other ct untTi - . LV! Ma m tT , 
arose from several circumstance 
| | » Tris! 
In the first place, the Irish, con- 
. , ? | 
ceivit the sC;ay >» «li ‘ 4 ! l 
onpt! i hy the | Yr) | l, ; i ( le 
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ance with them, as the easiest and 
most eitectual ay ol tnrowine off 
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the voke of ; country, In the 
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longed the property « of the soil, and 
the sor ereignty of theisland, though 
now, In 2 great Measure, stript both 
of pow er and propert? , It isno won. 
der that they regarded the English 
Wi ith fee ‘lingsot ‘dislike e. tT he Englis sh 
government, on their part, did not 
seem anxious to overcome this dis- 
like on the part of the catholic in- 
habitants of Ireland. Statutes a 
disgrace to an enlightened and a 
civilized age were permitted still 
toexists and though some of the 
most obnoxtous were repe led, yet 
the repeal was performed with a 
Cc itholics 


were given to understand that go- 


\ onment stui regard d them as, 
from the very nature of their reli- 
#e " a: ee 
aig cri OnIVY OF Writain, 
peer Sea ee ee ee 
Du bat tol tri th power, 


1 beine the state of Ireland 

11 ] sae ehiaka ( i] CALTNOLIC lli- 
] ; . — — - S een Eee > Sal 
haditants of it in parucular, it 1s 
rather a subject for en 
than tor wonder that they roan 
| 7 
themsel 
gee . : 
and invited over the French. Onthie 


itation 
ves into illegal associations, 


part of the history of Ire] ind, every 
friend to humanity and freedom 
* 4 , 

must wish to throw tie deepest 
Se. +] — Ty, .¢ { » hee 

oblivion, both onuccount of what 
Britain did, and of what Ireland 
suffered. ‘That there were many 
foolish and many traitorous tnha- 
bitants in Lreland at that time, none 
can deny: all were foolish (but 


; 
their tolly was almost excu wrt 
who expected good from If: 

frat nity a d is 1st ces all were 
traitors who, under the pretence of 
I 7 [re] d irom lang 
meant to put her under the more 


dreadful yoke of France. Much, 
however, of what Ireland suffered, 
vhat Britain did, at this 
e been avoid d, or 


and of 
time, might hav 
ereatly softened, had not the mt- 
nistry of Britain preferred strong 
te conciliatory measures. It 15 not 
R 4 meant 
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meant to be asserted, that when the 
rebellion broke out, strong mea- 
sures were not justifiable and ne- 
cessary; though even at that dread- 
ful period they ought to have heen 
resorted to with reluctance, soften- 
ed where they could have been 
softened with safety, and abandon- 
ed at the very moment they became 
unnecessary. But it has been the 
misfortune of the British govern- 
ment, in its conduct towards I[re- 
land, never to concede ony thing 
material; to consider the request 
of the Irish in the light of a dee 
mand; and consequently, to re- 
fuse what is just, merely because it 
was asked in a manner uney did not 
approve. 

While, however, it is impossible 
for the impartial historian, or the 
friend of mankind, to approve of 
the principles on which the British 
government acted during this pe- 
riod towards Ireland, he must 
strongly censure the views and the 
behaviour of the leading men in that 
country. If they had in their con- 
templation the real benefit of their 
country ; if this were their object, 
and not personal ambition and ag- 
grandizement; ¢-, what ts infinitely 
worse, selfish and bought devoted- 
ness to France; they ill consulted 
the attainment of that object, by 
wishing to separate Ireland from 
Britain. If ever Ireland is made 
what nature intended it to be; if 
ever the Irish character rises to its 
just rank among mankind, it must 
be by a union with England: not, 
however, by the mere cold and 
formal union of their legislative 
bodies; but by a union of privie 
leges, of advantages, and rights. 
When freland in the code of Eng- 
land, and in the estimation of her 
inhabitants, is regarded as much 
a@ component part of the empire as 
Yorkshire is, then will Ireland rise 


to her level, and England Teton 
all the benefit trom the conneg, 
tion Ireland is so capable of be, 
stowimng. 

Mr. Pitt, when he projected ang 
carried into execution the legisla 
tive union between the two king, 
dom % held forth these advantages, 
among others, as likely to resub 
from it. The state of Ireland, 
especially as it was exposed to view 
during the rebellion, forced iggif 
upon his nnd ; bat either froma 
misconception of the cause of th 


evil, or from an in ibility to apply 


the complete and effectual remeds, 
he stopped shert in hts’ careera 
amendment. ‘The mere circum 
stance of forming a legislative union 
between the two kingdoms, could 
hardly be expected to close thow 
wounds which had been so long 
open ; especially when this remedy 
was applied against the consental 
the patient, who at the same tume 
loudly called for that which would 
quiet his disaffection and satisfy his 
desires, 

{tc is well known that Mr. Pit 
went out of oftice, because he could 
not act towards the catholic inh» 
bitunts of Ireland in the manoer 
he wished, and in the manner he 
thone ht would conduce to the tra 
quillity of the country, and satisfy 
the claims of justice. On this 100% 
too, the administration of lord 
Grenville split, These attempt 
to meliorate their condition mr 
dered thus ineffectual,—the holding 
out of hopes which were not 
alized, could not fail to producees 
the Irish character consequences 
highly detrimental to the peace 
the country. ‘These consequene® 
ivo, were increased, both in thet 
degree and in their nature, from 
the well-known fact that the ® 
vercign, from scruples of om 
science, objected to carry into ¢ 
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fect those Measures of concession 
which his ministers proposed on 

valf. The sovereign con- 
pod gre his col onation oath 
stood | in the way of c: itholic eman- 
because that oath bound 
in and defend the 
constitution in church and state; 
and he conceived the very essence 
of the catholic religion to be hostile 
ta it. Itis impossib! e not to respect 
and venerate such scruples, while 
it the same time we may be allowed 
to lament that they did exist, and 
sill more, that their existence 
was not ascel ‘tained before the hope 





cipation ; 
him to maint: 


of em: incipation was held out to 
the catholics. 

All these circumstances, — 
hopes excited and again dashed to 
the ground, worked on the dispo- 


* 


’ : 
rnese 


tha 


sition of the Irish catholics: the 
country appeared tranquil, mint- 
sters indeed said it was so; and as 
they had maintained that any 
change in the administration © ‘J it, 
rany concessions, would be highly 
improper, while it was in a state 
of confusion and re bellion, so 
they urged that, as it was 
| for any 


how 
TTT. 
2 , , 


ticreé Was no nece sity 


cl mge or concessions. But they 
etaer were misintorn a or they 
wished to di cive, in order to put 
of st 1] further wi oui to 
have been done lone before. It is 
impos ible for any country with 
such inhabitants as Ireland has, 
circ! no ested as they are, to re- 


} 


main long quiet; and 


it may well 
suspect ed that aan is much 
more dange ‘r when itis a ipparently 
tranquil than when it is eat Crous; 

t least, if danger actually exists, in 
the lazer case it will be more 

ily and speedily detected and 

estrove; d. 

ye is indeed highly probab:> that 
a cor NViction that the scrur ples of 
oVereipn could not be over- 


the 


a] 
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come, and that therefore it would 
be useless, or worse than useless, to 
urge and press their claims till a 
new reign, kept back many of the 
most prudent of the catholics. 
But on others these circumstances 
and considerations seem to have 
had little or no effect; they main- 
tained that their rights, what 
they conceived to be their rights, 
ought not to yield or be sacrificed 
to the of the sovereign’: 
conscience, and, with more intre 
pidity than loyalty, pressed ray 
ward with increased eagerness’ and 
boldness in proportion as their 
grounds and hope of success were 
more teeble. It is not a difficult 
matter to find out excuses for this 
conduct ; but though it may be 
excu ed, it cannot be defended: 
and though the purity of the pa- 
triotism of those, who, when there 
is no chance of success, 
still persevere, may be undoubted, 
their patriotism must be pro- 
nounced .rash and unwise. In the 
conduct of public affairs, as well 
asin the management of private 
transactions, he will on cool reHec- 
found to act the wisest 
part, who yields to circumstances 3 
and though mankind may for a 
moment be Sustite t at the 
pidity of him who sets cireum- 


their cooler 


} 
scrunies 
+ 


hope Or 


tion be 


nitTc. 


at defiance, in 


tances 


moments they will not regard him 
with so much applause, as the man 
vho comes jorward or retires 
with his plans and requests as Cir- 


It would almost appear as if the 
hopes of the Irish catholics were 
doomed to be alternately raised 
and depre : sed. The circumstance 
of the king’s in ss, and the 
consequent ‘reven - of the prince 
of Wales, again fed them to mMm- 


dulve the expectation that 
requests would be granted, 


their 
The 
pa: ly 
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y to which the prince had at- 
tached himself, and his character 
for liberality of sentiment, they 
fain flattered themselves, opened 
to them a brighter and more cheer- 
ing dawn of hope than ever before 
was presented: the particular 
friends of the prince, especially 
the earl of Moira in the house of 
lords, and Mr. Sheridan in the 
house of commons, had always 
warmly espoused the claims of the 
Irish catholics. But again, at 
Jeast for a season, disappointment 
clouded their expectations. ‘The 

rince of Wales determined to 
lateie the ministers of h’ s father, 
and declared his intention not to 
depart in any respect from the 
line of government which his father 
had pursued. 

While the prince had such mi- 
nisters, the catholics of Ireland 
thought they had ground for de- 
spair: the disciples of Mr. Pitt in 
every other respect, they only clif- 
fered from their master itn that 
point on which the catholics were 
most interested: he had wished to 
grant catholic emancipation; he 
saw no danger from itt; he be- 
lieved it would promote the tran- 
quillity of Ivel: ind and the happi- 
ness of vd empire at large; but 
he gave up his desires and wishes 
on that point, because the sove- 
reign was adverse to them : whereas 
the ministers whom the prince 
had resolved ou» keep in, declared 
themsel: es ON | rl pi lye rse to 
the claims of the catholics; they 
did not scruy le Lo OP} (we them on 
the ground dat they were incom- 
patinte with the saietyv of the 
empire ; they ‘retailed all the as- 
seTtions r spe ting the daneretous 
tenets ol th catholics, w hich were 
c. tleulated tw keep alive and loster 
- Pp pular prejudice araimst 

m. They had made Dr. Luige- 


nan, certainly the mog bitte 
though not the most able adver, 
sary of the catho lics, a privy coms 
cillor of Ireland: while such ine 
advised the regent, the Ttihe 
thSlics could hoy e fOr NO Concer, 
sion. 

Such is a rapid and brief skes 
of the Irish cat! holies’ attempts and 
expectations, with regard to the 
emanc 'p ation. It will be seen tha 
they were such as naturally 10 pr. 
duce 2 ereat de al of Uritation, bet 

hey did not p re duce despair, Qy 
the contrary, re i} ing eith ‘er on th 


‘justice Oi their cau e, OF on they 


streneth, they persevered withis 
creased zeal and ardour. Ther 
indeed one circumstance fim 
which they derived no inconsiden. 
ble degree of confidence and hop, 
in the midst of all their disappoim 
ments; we allude to the chang 
which gradually and slowly toot 
place in the conduct and sent. 
ments of thir protestant fellow. 
countrymen on the subject of ther 
claims, On this point we shall ete 
ter shortly, before we come tow 
regular history of Ireland for te 
year IS11. 

Till within a very short peris, 
the protestants of Ireland, gent 
tally speaking, regarded ther @ 
tholic neighbours with contemp, 
abhorrence, or suspicion : all the 
prejudices of ignorance and bigo- 
try, as well as the just reasons fer 
dislike to which the peculiar and 
distis guishing tenets of the cathole 
religicn must always give Tis ta 
the breasts of all ri itiona i] men, and 
id happiness 
al on them. 

sn wo hich 


all friends oO} liberty 
Operated most powé 
The relative cireums tan 
the Y were pl: ice d, no d oul bt ten 
in no slight degree to augment 
and con nm this anim LOSItYs i 


th Se Ce athols Ics loo ked u} On the pre 
r usu surped ther 


testants nv ee. having t 
D property 
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roperty and as having come into 
. d strangers and aliens, 
Jrelan as ue 


where now they were in posse ssion 
of full auth rit) $ the p rotest ints, 


on the other h: und, regar Je J the ca- 
tholics as the natural ene mie Sy {rom 
the very circumstance ant { opera- 
tion of their rel: giON, of their sOVe+ 
reign and their country. ANs the 
catholics conceived themscivyes to 
have been baribly ynd unjustly 
treated by the British government, 


they patur: ile considered those who 
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inbaditants of ireland were convide 


ced that. it the claims ol thet catio- 


nécountry Men Wel iad snotone 
ywonld their | . and nerh: 
ly would their property < ind perhaps 
theu lives oe unsaie, but the well- 
ho. thy rT v4 nid he . 
ve ‘ 5 Lalit Ca 6 \" uld wW\ COlT)e 
, , .* . ‘ } 
pit y ] TaAUICALLS qgaesiroved. 
Leven who did not apprehend 
‘ J 
Ga i ‘ ( 1 & ils il l Ovi - 
wheat mm Lite irom grant 
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e requests of the catholics, 
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bar | -  ¥ i¢ $1] uid 
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me granted on the score ther of 
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_ Mie Canse oF the catholics at 
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blind or inattentive not to perceive, 
that unless some change took place 
the country could never prosper, 
In Engl land a most lamentable 
ignorance has ever prevailed re 
specting the state ot Ireland, ree 
specting the dispositions of its inhae 
bitants, and the improvement of 


oT ap 
which they as well as their country 


are capable. But this ‘norance 
could not exist with those who lived 

Ireland: they saw tie extent of 
tie evil which me aaa them 3 
her i oe cradually 
year by year, anc day by 
day ; and though some ‘of t ¢ pro- 


al 
v8 alm st 


testants micht stulf someot their 
} - rc > - 
old alarin and | idices respecting 
LIC ( j Lid ] ? 1) Ir orewsi S* 
} { 


Vet their. alarm to the surety of 
much more 
nstant in ats 
iormer trom 


their country, beime 
powerful and more c 
( peration, drove the 
their thought ; 

Thus it happened that the catho- 
lics perceived therr cause advancing 
more rapidly i! 


wmMmone wacir roteste- 

a’? 
. j ] —* . he one erate 
ANDY teri, “COU! tr nen CHa Wiiil 


i 
covernment. In conses 
is, the principal nobt- 
ii! and e@erntry of the latter per- 


- 


suasion, in almost every county of 
Ireland, rave their countenance 
and support to the catholic claims: 
they did not merely come fe rward 
with the d ‘clar ition, that m their 
Lice dé nanded (iat thei ir 
| mplied with, 
le harm to the 
country from such 
compliance in its fullest sense and 
nt H but they expre ssly and ute 


Opti li ju 
’ 


— 


could ensue 


equivocally declared their firm con- 
viction, that the satety of Ireland 
depended upon the granting what 
the catholics asked. it appearec 
impossible to suspect the motives 
or ¢ bjects of the protestants, when 
they came forward in that manner ; 
when they petitioned government, 


that 
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that all their exclusive privileges 
might be abrogated ; that the ca- 
tholics might be put upon the same 
footing with themselves, The mo- 
tives and the intentions of the catho- 
lics might be suspected, those of the 
protestants could not. 

But the cause of the Irish catho- 
lics was mainly strengthened by 
the union of their protestant bre- 
thren, in another point of view; 
it served to do away one of the 
strongest prejudices against them ; 
when those who were their tellow- 
countrymen, who had the best 
portunities of becoming intimately 
acquainted with the i influence which 
the catholic religion actually pro- 
duced on their minds and conduct, 
called for their emancipation, could 
it any longer be believed that it 
would be unsafe to grant this boon 
because the catholics were bound 
or induced by their religion to keep 


Op- 
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no faith with heretics ; or, becany 
their objects was to destroy all pr 
testants ? Were not such Prejudice 
of that absurd char: .cter, thatahas 
they are deeply rooted, not ene 
the experience of ages will tg 
them up, assuredly they wens 
give way to the testimony of ad 
tacts. 

Thus, then, the cause of thee. 
tholics stood in the beginning ¢ 
the year 1811: thetr expectatiog 
were raised by the circumstanced 
the prince becoming _Tegent ke 

retaining his & 

ther’s ministers: unde r this dies 
raging circumstance, howeseall 
were cncourage d to hx pe and te 
persevere, as they saw their came 
gain ground among those she 
now knew them best, though thew 
very persons, become their coade 
tors, had not long r beiore been ther 
oOpposers and ene mies. 


Ing 
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Re eh 
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ther of the marquis of Wellesler. 
It was dith cult ft om this circu 
stance to infer exactly what woud 
be the line of conduct purse 
with respect to Ireland. ‘Thatw 
vigour was necessary, OF cvemet 
NECESSAT Vy it would be app tied wat 
an unsparing 


T is well known that the sirua- 
ton of lord lieutenant of 
land is one rather of 
rank, than of 





taal 


ire- 
torm and 
real authority and 
and that the secretary of 
lord heutenant for the time be. 
ing is im re ality _<es who 
gover! his latter 
was held during the year 

Sli by Mr. Wellesley Pcle, a bro- 


he 
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led to expect; while, on the other 
hand, as the marqi iis was supposed 
to be rather friendly to the cause of 
he cat tholics, it might fairly be an- 
pated, that, WwW! hile his brot! 1er 
bel id: she situation 0% f secretary to the 
lord Neutenant, their proceedings 
aliag theit et nancipation would 
not be interrupted. 
Ail de abr however, if doubt 
there existed, was soon utterly re- 
moved; for on the 12th of lebru- 
ary Mr. Wellesley Pole addressed 
a creular letter to the sheriffs and 
chief magistrates of all the coun- 
ort: That 
represented to go- 
» Roman catholics 
for the 
persons as 


{ 


— eyetre 
menu 
a? 6 , 


tws, tothe fe llow 
it having been 
vernment that the 
were to be called t 
purpose oj app nung 
delegates, pe or mana- 
gers, to act on their behalf, as 
members of an unlaw fa assembly, 
sitting in Dublin, and calling itself 
the catholic committee ; the magis- 
trates were required, in pursuance 
ot the act of the 3:id of the king, 
c 29, to cause to be arrested 
and committed to prison (anless 
all persons 


wether, 


bail should be given 
who should he euilty of publishing 
any notice of the election and ap- 
gates, reore- 
sentat ives, or Manas 1 ah or of h: lV- 


necting for tlre 


} Intmernyt ol seneh de le 


re 
attended any 


choosing of ve fi 
lhis cirenlar letter of the secre- 
tary Was immediately noticed, in the 
Honse of lords and house of com- 
aand Mr. Pon- 
it time ministers were 
ion of the information 
d circ “umst: ances on the strength 
of which it had been written ; but, 
~ m what t! ley did know, the »y de- 
Cfared that they felt themselves in- 
clined to : approve and justify it. It 
serwards appeared, hiss a circu. 
t letter of Mr. Edward H: ay, 


s retor eo? 
~ ASMAFY £0 the committee of the 
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lrish catholics, dated the Ist of 
January ISl!, had given rise to 
this measure of Mr. Pole’s on the 
12th of February. 

Thesfirst pomt of difference and 
dispute between ministers and the 
opposition on this subject regarded 
this letter of Mr. Wellesley Pole: 
by the latter it was contended, that 
the secretary had misconceived or 
misrepresented the act of the Irish 
pariiament of the 33d of his ma- 
jesty ; that, by this act, all those 
who were sitting in an unlawful 
assembly were to be proceeded 
against ina particular manner. Jt 
required the mayors and justices of 
the peace to disperse them; but it 
did not ss ay, as Mr. Pole m: sicteniinedd 
and ordered in his letter, that thev 

hould be committed or held to 
bail. Jt indeed proceeded to de- 
clare and enact, that, if resistance 
were made, the individuals so mak- 
ingy resist: me e might be appre- 
hended, and, if convicted, were to 
be Jounal guilty of a misdemen- 
nour: but, unless resistance were 
made, this act of parliament did 
not authorize the magistrates to 
commit or hold to bail, merely for 
assembling in the way mentioned 
in the letrer of the Irish secretary. 
It was further urged by the op- 
position, that, by the common law, 
there were only three grounds on 
which persons could be held to 
bail, namely, treason, felony, o1 
breach of the peace: as therefore 
neither the particular statute, nor 
the common law, authorized the 
magistrates to hold to batl, Mr. 
Pole, it was contended, had gone 
beyond what was.legal. Amother 
objection was also brought forward 
against this letter; that, whereas 
the act declat 0d; that “ if any per- 
son shall wote or act for the pur- 
po e of apport ii ting de eleg: ates, os the 
letter of the Irish secretary ¢om- 
prehended 
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prehended as coming within the 
statute, not merely those who 
voted or acted, but also those who 
attended; though. it was evident, 
that many might attend such 
meetings for a purpose directly the 
reverse of the ostensible object: 
they might come there to oppose 
the proceedings, to state their ob- 
jections, and to dissuade them from 
their pupose. To these objections 
on the part of the opposition, no 
very direct or satisfactory answer 
was given; and ‘it was even al- 
lowed by the lord chancellor that 
the letter of Mr. Wellesley Pole 
was drawn up in a very slovenly 
manner. But there was another 
objection urged against the letter, 
which erect at it more deeply: 
the opposition maintained that it 
was beyond the authority of the 
secretary to the lord lieutenant of 
Ireland to cal) upon the magisirates 
to enforce the convention act; that 
this ought to have been done by 
a proclamation issued by the lord 
lieutenant himself. 

These differences however were 
trifling, and the discussions towhich 
they gave rise comparatively of 
htule Importance ; they were soon 
swallowed up in the subsequent 
proceedings of the Irish catholics, 
and the cor sequent Measures of the 
irish government. 

The fecling and dispositic n of 
the protestants towards their ca- 
tholic brethren at this crisis were 
very manifestly friendly : meetings 
for the purpose of appomting dele. 
gates were held in almost every 
county, and yet there was scarcely 
a single tnstance of the magistrates’ 
wmterference; and some of them 
even went so far as to promise the 
protection of their official authority 
to such meetings as might be mo- 
lested. 

Un the Sth of July a « mecung 


of the catholics ef Ireland” Bet) 
held in Dublin, at which resolutions 
to the following purport were pase 
ed :—That a cominittee of cathalies 
be appointed, in order to fram 
paves ior the repeal of the penal 
aws, and to procure signatures 
thereto in al! parts of Ireland; thy 
this committee consist of the @ 
tholic peers, of their eldest sons, 
the catholic baronets, the prelates 
of the catholic church in Ireland, 
and also ten persons to be appoint. 
ed by each county in Ireland; ang 
that it be recommended to the 
committee to resort to all legal 
and constitutional means for mam 
taining a communication of senti 
ment and co-operation of conduct 
amongst the catholics of Ireland 
In consequence of this meeting and 
these resolutions, a proclamation 
was issued by the lord lieutenam 
and council of Lreland, in which 
these resolutions are enumerated, 
and a section of the convention act 
quoted: the proclamation then 
goes on to declare it to be the inte» 
tion of government to enforce the 
penalties of the law against such 
persons as should proceed to clect 
deputies, managers, or delegates, t 
the catholic committee. Mr. Pole, 
the Lrish secretary, before this pro 
clamation was issued, had an official 
interview with the earl of Fingal 
who took the lead in these proceed. 
ings of the catholics, for the pur 
pose of convincing him of the ile 
gality of their proposed meetingy= 
but without eect. On the day 
subsequent to the appearance of the 

proclamation, a special meeting 
the general committee of the @ 
tholics was held in Capel-streety 
Dublin, the earl of Fir gal in the 
chair; when it was resolved, That 

this extraordmary meetng is h 
in consequence of the proclamation; 

that the committce, ‘relying on 
COR: 
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constitutional right of the subject 
to petition, and conscious that they 
are not transgressing the laws, do 
sow determine to persevere in the 
course they have adopted, f or the 
« sole, express, * and specific pure 
” of preparing a petition to 
lament, for their full participa- 
tion of the rights of the constitu- 
tion; that the committee will never 
meet “ under pretence of prepar- 
ing or presenting petitions, > but 
for that purpose alone; and that 
the last clause of the convention 
act recognises the right of petition- 
ing secured by the b I] ot rights, in 
these words: “* provided also that 
gothing herein contained, shall be 
construed in any manner to pre- 
vent or impede the undoubted right 
of his majestv's subjects of this 
im to petitic n his majesty, or 
pnouses Or either MNOuUse OT par- 
liament, for redress of any public or 
private grievance. 
After these resolutions past in 


Pneannane ‘ ) wntene 
fcasequence oi the pro iamation 
. 


, . ‘yg 
ot the lord lieutenant znd ccuncil 
, 7 } : ‘ | 2 ‘ 
ot Ireland, it was to be expected 
that the members of the Irish com- 


mittee would reeularly m 


proceed as if no such proclam hon 
had been i ued: as they d ibted 


ot the anolic t , ; } rp *. U _ 
we application ol @ convention 
i | 


4 i 

act to their case, they appeared de- 
termined to try the question: it is 
indeed not imonr bable that the V 


Might imagine the trish covern- 
Ment Wouid not act upon their pro- 
clamation. 
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The meeting of the general com. 
mittee of delegated catholics took 
place in Dublin on the 19th of Oc- 
tober: $00 delegates were assembled 
from all parts of the kingdom. 
Lord Fingal was called to the chair. 
A petition to parliament was moved 
by lord Netterville: after it was 
read, lord Fingal put the question, 
whether it should be received as 
the petition of the catholics of Ire- 
land; which was carried unani- 
mously. A motion was then made 
that the meeting should adjourn 
until one fortnight previous to the 
meeting of the imperial parliament; 
which was also carried unanimous- 
ly. Immediately afterwards the 
members began to disperse ; when 
two magistrates entered,—but find- 
ing that the assembly was dissolved 
they could not act. 

By the arrest of the delegates at 
the meeting in Liffey-street chapel, 
the question whether the conven- 
tion act applied to the catholics was 
in a train of being legally decided. 
It came on accordingly in the court 
of king’s bench in the month of 
November: on the 6th of that 
month, as the proper officer was 
beginning to read the pannel of the 
grand jury of the city of Dublin, 
the counsel for one of the arrested 
delegates moved the court for a 
copy of the information sworn 
avainst his client: this however was 
net granted: he then moved that 
‘¢ triers’? should be appointed to 
tr’ and determine, by legal evi- 
dence, whether each person on the 
panel, who held places of * molu- 
ment under the crown, and who 
were removable at pleasure, were 
such as the law required, namely 

ct dezals homiaes : this motion 
also, having for its object the righs 
of the pannel to challenge the grand 
jury, the court, after long and s0- 
lemn heating of the counsel on 
both 
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th sides. overruled. The grand 
jury were then sw cis and returned 
a true bill asrainst the delegates. 

In the mean time the catholies 
were not intimidated: on the con. 
trurv, Tearillys t may be presumed, 
on the tustice of their catse, the 

lelegates who were first arrest- 
| ectivels , then AC- 

"Nstice, 

tice required by the 

served in Sept teme 

ing expired in the 

on the 

justice 


sf 
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crown had opened the pleadings 
the attorney general addressed the 
jury to the following effect ; 

I congt ratulate you, gentlemen of 
the jury, that the long expected 
day ot justice has at last ; rrived; 
and am sanguine that the result of 
th 1s Gay.s proceedings will frustrate 
the designs ot treason, and gives 
check to the Gisguise of {. Action and 
folly. The case itself lies ing 
narrow comp ass, both with respect 
to the law and t the fact ; it is, ens 
ever, connected with such a Variety 
of matter, that Z must trespass 
upon your patience much longer 
than J could wish. I hope the 
issue of it will restore our peace 
allay the discontents and abate the 
feranent which prevail in this COURS 

and disath Cc LOR. 
ITV, have heen 

t ’ ly exerted, 19 

luencing the minds of the Romans 

tholies of Irelands and the pro 
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thoy were to know them. souee 
met, i oon , of 3 . are 
have engaged in those pont 
rspits with a no jess criminal 
; they merely desire to raise 
themselves to notice, and to make 
Some .of these speeches 
eet most dangerous and unwarrant- 
able; the work of united lrishmen 
jabouring for a separation oO; this 
country trom England. Others 
are made merely for the gratihca- 
tion of vanity 5 the authors not see- 
ing that they are acting adverse to 
the public peice, and contrary to 
the success of that very catholic 
emancipation they pre tend to be the 
advocates of. 1] will now call your 
attenuon to the resolutions of the iv 
eregate meeting of the 9th of July. 
The attorney general, having 
rad the resolutions, of which we 
havealready given asummury, pro- 
ceeded in his speech as follows: 
These resolutions were merely to 
tarow dust into the eyes of loyal 
catholics. “Fully aware of the law 
taey were about to offend, they 
professed obedience toit w hile they 
were actually disobeying it. Ob- 
eTve, they wppott managers to 


conduct catholic affairs until a 
new committee is elected; un in- 
kim government was appoint- 
ed, not confined to a petition to 
parliament, but to manage catholic 
afairs generally. By the constitu- 
ton, the management of the public 
wars iS intrusted to the lawful 
fovernmment of the country 
“8a disdain of ali government, 
and such proceedings are hostile to 
avermment. It is said, t’ 
asembly 60 constitut. 
act contrary to the peace and tran- 
jutllity of the Country; but a tew 
Sspectable loral mon in 
assembly couid 
“MS conduct : 
mem, in all such ; 
si}, 


: bui 


Mat an 
} Py 1} 
3 8 | Wot l I cyt 


Such an 
} ] 

De HO Quarantee 
) . . 

the intemperate 


neeunys, govern 
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This committee took its 
rise from the last. Look what their 
proceedings had been. Their 
lancuagve had been so seditious, 
treasonable, and indecent, that 
their press, wicked and daring as 
it had been, was alarmed, and 
would not venture to insert some 
parts oi their speeches; but left 
chasms and blanks in their paper 
for that which they dared not tell. 
y catholic ot respectability 
felt himself scandalized by such 
wicked and dangerous proceedings. 
Every loyal main was calling out 
against such barefaced — sedition. 
Government was blamed for not 
interfering. Ia February, however, 
they were about to terminate their 
sittings :a circular letter was issued 
from the committee, to calla re- 
novation of itself : then, and not 
before, government interposed, 
not by a measure against law; it 
merely signitied to the magistrates 
throughout Ireland, that the ine 
tendedelections were against statute 
be prevented. 
‘his had the desired eifect; fora 
abandoned. Several 
members of the com- 


the rest. 


aw, and = should 


time it Was 


: : Br =z ES 

muiitee, woo had teit it, however, 
he: fade ’ 

. to iM, DCMeVIR, Ppernapsys 


the existence of it Was useful to 


we Cause Luci presence WilS 2 
restraint upon the rest, and the 
comMnitet » not interfered with 
until the close of their sittings, 
‘The meeting of the 9th of July 
Was composed ot some of the 

“nbers who had been yiulty of 
the ereatest @rces P ft iS 1N- 
~P rer C ive, il vVevenr, 
that the _ > 1 | TelQOii i well 
meaning menamony tthem, twas 
| b) i UC LO tala al it iohecs of 
lreland, thal their ati th Was 
merely calledto etition ; ind for 
that purpose, t Was Necessary to 


elect a cutholic convention : but see 
S what 
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what the substance of the petition 
is which was made a pretence of 
assembling this convention. In 
erder toshow what little delibera- 
tion is necessary to frame a petition, 
I will state to you what the state ot 
the catholics was in the year 1775, 
and what it is now. (Here the 
attorney-general went into a state- 
ment of what the penal laws were 
at that period, and their gradual 
repeal; and what the restrictions 
were which still continue.) Let it 
not be understood that I mean to 
speak lightly of those matters. I 
acknowledge, the repeal of them 
is alaudable object for men of rank 
and talents to pursue: but what is 
the drift of the petition ? These 
restrictions can be expressed in a 
narrow and = confined compass. 
Persons capable cf reading and 
writing could form a petition at 
once, and withont difficulty ; and, 
therefore, to talk of collecting a 
national convention together for 
the purpose, is an imposition upon 
common sense. ‘Theirpetition has 
been agrauin and again presented to 
parhament,—it has been atscussed 
by parliament,—and has neve been 
rejected for want of form. Why 
has it, therefore, been now thoucht 
necess ity to summon a conv ention 
to deliberate upon it; tocall acon. 
vention of 500 persons, to act in 
the capital, day after day,. and 
month after month? Because 
there is a rebel party, and a party 
of uated Irishmen at work; and 
who now endeavour to effect by 
artifice, what they could not do by 
force in 1798 and 1808S. They 
may have an object in calling a 
national convenuon; because such 
desperate, wicked, and factious 
persons alway¢ sway such assem. 
bties, How was this convention 


to act, but by the example of that 
committee, out of which were to 
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spring what rules or orders were tg 
govern them? Our parliamenteag, 
not meet but by the order ofth 
king, and cannot sita moment 

er than he pleases ; but this conve, 
tion, self-created, has no law by 
its own discretion, Such an a 
sembly can never be tolerated unde 
any form of government. Thisis 
no contest between the governmex 
and the catholics.—I deny it: itis 
a contest between the law and the 
violation of the public peace. Ge 
verment would be unable to stand, 
if it were obliged to submit to such 
things, ‘The Press says, “ the ri 
to petition is attacked.” It is m 
such thing. Because government 
stop a national convention, canit 
be said, they stop _ petitioning? 
Because the catholics cannot have 
a parliament of their own, do they 
complain of not having the right 
to petition? The attorney-general 
then adverted to the origin and 
necessity of the convention at 
which, he contended, was to pre 
vent delegation: the magistrate Wis 
directed to disperse them, without 
Waiting to ascertain whether ther 
purpose was lezal or illegal, at the 
moment when he saw them actmg 
under or for a delegation. The 
present indictment, he stated, ® 
be framed on the second sectioned 
the act. The only ground of cavil 
is, that they met, not under ap 
fence of petitioning, but for its 
purpose, He then went mto@ 
ingenious argument, that the 
pretcnee, as used in the statute, does 
not imtend a fa/se pretence; ® 
the claim, the plea, the assumpves 
Of petitioning, for the purpose of 
some other object. Where the 
legislature intends the term ™ 
sense for which the delegatt 
have contended, it always 9 © 
presses it; as in the statute again 
obtaining money under de! 
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east, ‘The 32 Hen. VIII. uses 


the word pretence, in its indefinite 
vense, where it is described as a 
to a title. There are /rue 


aces, as well as fa! se pretences. 
The 90 Car. II, is conclusive on this 


point. This is a preventing statute : 
bs title is very like that of the con- 


vention act: it forbids more than 
ten persons presenting a petition ; 
and it uses the word pr etenice in the 
cme sense as a cl: im, a plea, an 
assumption of actual petitioning for 
some other purpess. A delegated 
assembly overawing the | eisl: ture 
is unlawful, whether it meet to 
petition or not. Not hing can better 
show the intention of the conven- 
tion act, than its exceptions; It ex- 
cepts the elections : into parliament, 
and the houses of convocation. 
(Judge Day observed, that sucha 
saving was unnecessary.) ‘Lhe 
attorney-general proceeded to infer 
from the exceptions in the act, 
that the people have still the right 
of petitioning, if they choose to 
petition in the leral and accustom- 
ed way, as the people of England, 
who made a stand for their rights, 
arecontented todo. ‘Lhe c: nhiolics 
of England, he said, are as great 
andasnoble as those of Ireland, and 
heunder greater grievances ; yet /bey 
have not delegat edt to pe tit ion. ’ The 
parliament alone have a right to do 
away the test act: they have not 
thought it right to rey eal it; and 
the question rests W ith them only. 
i the catholics of Ireland think 
Mey can attain their object dy force, 
‘aoever of them makes the at- 
me i$ atrattor to his allem ince 
they have among them several 
Srators, who, active as they are, do 
* vet think that the 
After this eneech 
Peneral, the witne 
a the part of 


time is come. 


Of the attorneve 


SOS were called 
ie prosecution, 17) 


rder t prove the fuct of de! 
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for it was evident that, unless the 
members could be proved to have 
been delegated, the convention 
act, even taking it in the sense and 
extent contended for by the at- 
torncy-general, could not possi- 
bly apply to the accused. These 
witnesses certainly failed in making 
out this material point : : they proved 
that meetings were heldfor the pure 
pose of appointing delegates to the 
catholic committee, but they did 
not make out that the person ace 
cused was one of the delegates. 
Accordingly, after the evidence 
closed on the part of the crown, the 
counsel for the traverser declared 
themselves to be unanimously of 
opinion, that it was not sufficient to 
sistain the indictment against their 
client; and shovetnis they did not 
think it necessary to examine wite 
nesses. 

On the second day of the trial, 
November the 22d, Mr. Borrvwes: 
counsel for the traverser, addressed 
the jury. 

Re began by arraigning the con- 
duct of the crown 1n the torma- 
tion of the jury. He lamented to 
have witnessed so little decency, or 
the appearance, at Jeast, if it was 
no more, of justice on the part of 
the crown. He did not lay any 
blame to his majesty’s retin 
neral, whose virtues and talents he 
took oceasion repe in a 

peech which lasted aeraril of 
three hours, to panegyrize. He was 
convinced that that honourable and 
upright man would not be privy to 
act of meanness, of unconsti- 

sal and illegal interference on 

part of the known agents, in- 
ents, nay, the very creatures, 
istration. It was noto- 
on the jury there was 
: catholic, in a cause in 

> catholic mterest was so 
d. He reflected 
upon 


or acmi 


rIous, Tha 
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not a sine 
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upon the circumstance with patn, 
not unmixed with a considerable 
portion of dismay, that in a city, 
nine-tenths of whose inhabrants 
consisted of catholies, not one was 
to be folind on a jury in which the 
catholics were to be tried. It was, 
he feared, omincus for the country 
when government had recourse to 
such paltry artifices. Nay, the 
only catholic on the pannel was in- 
stantly objected to: but that was 
not enough for the crown: it was 
not content with objecting to the 
solitary catholic, but, im the spnit 
of liberality which so very honour- 
ably distinguished the administra- 
tion of the country, it objected 
against twenty-two protestants upon 
no grounds whatever. ‘hese pro- 
testants, it should seem, were under 
the suspicion of being friends to 
the great catholic cause. But the 
very circumstances of these chal- 
lenges put the present jury in a 
most delicate and awiul situation. 
The eyes of the country were on 
them. From the partiality evinced 
hy the crown to their selections 
from among so many ovber of their 
excellent and liberal tellow-citizens, 
it would naturally be concluded 
that they were prejudiced and ih. 
beral. He did not insinuate that 
they were jhe believed in’ his 
heart that they were not: but sce 
the situation m which they were 
placed by the crown,—a situation, 
he would contend, not only indelr- 
cate, but almost unconstitutional. 
They would, however, he feit con- 
vineed, rescue themselves from the 


peculiarity in which they were so. 


unhandsomely placed, as contradi- 
stunguisbed from the remainder oj 
their fellow ecitizens. He should 
frst address himself to the facts, 
then to the law,—next to the history 
of the catholics of Ireland, and 


finally to the policy of the Irish 
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administration. He said, that the 
offence created by the statuteunde 
which the traverser was indicted, 
was, “ the representing the 

under pretence of petitioning the 
legislature, or any branch of it, for 
alteration of matter established be 
law, in church and state ;’’ and be 
argued, that the representing of 
the people intended by the statute, 
must be such an assumption or es 
ercise of authority as would amount 
to an encroachment upon those pti 
vileges which were exercised by the 
parliament, the only legal repre 
sentatives of the people: and he 
insisted, that it was such an a 
sumption only as exercised by the 
Dungannon meeting in 1793, who 
acted in thelr own name, and assum. 
ed a legislative capacity, that this 
statute was intended to put down; 
but that the right of petitioning was 
not sought to be affected by it, as 
appeared by the fourth . section, 
which expressly provides, and, as 
he thought, ex al undante cauteld, that 
nothing therein contained should 
be construed in any manner to pre 
vent or impede the undoubted nght 
of the subject to petition any branch 
of the Jegislature for the redress at 
any public or private grievance, He 
then showed, that for the last sixty 
years the catholicsof Lrelandhader- 
ercised the right of petitioning, and 
communicated w ith the government 
in the manner now sought to be ite 


7 } } } > . } . ' 3° : t : 
peached, that is, by deputation, and 


this, too, withthe knowledge anda 
probation ot that rovernment. In 


1757, when a French invasion wa 
apprehended, and Contlans act 
ally on our coast, two of the cathe 
lic deputies were called forward, 
and thanked, on behalf of thet 
whole body, by speake: Ponsonby, 
in the name of the commons hout 
ot parliament, for their unshakea 
loyalty ; and in 1793, the ro 
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scent was, on one and the same 
day, given tothe act under which 
ee te, as now indicted, and 
wo the act for removing that great 
see af disabilities under which the 
catholics had OT. labour- 
ed; which latter act hac d been ob- 
tained through cat sith lic deputation, 
first to the Cast tle, and atterw: ards 
to his majesty : and, what is still 
stronger, the levi lature, 1 instead of 
questioning the means by which it 
was atttined as being illegal or sus- 
picious, in the very preamble 
which it recites thar the concessions 
were made in consequence of the 
loyalty of the catholic body, re- 
moves all doubts « tthe lee ality and 
fairness of their proceedings. Mr. 


+) , . »7 . ’ . 
Burrowes then arvcued, that the at- 
torney-zener: 1, eling conscious 


that the object of the catholic was 
tO petition, and to petition only, 
and that | he could not show that 
petitioning was _merely a pretext, 
Was red! reed te ythe nece 
tending, that pretext and purpose 
were synonymous terms; but Mr. 
B, insisted they were not, mm com- 
mon sense or in lemal construction. 
wae the attorney-reneral caught 
up bts mete pretation Mr. B. could 


sity of con- 


not conceive, ul less he : escended 

fue te intr, AAG) 

oritinto Milton’s Pandemonium, 

where it 1s said by the fallen an-p 
. : 

ges 

Siis . 
Spirits, on our just pretences arm’‘d, 

fell with us.” 


And he insisted, that the pretence, 
im its legal sense, must be either 

“ sugeestio falsi aut suppresst9 veri.” 
Mr. Burro west. n show ed, that the 


object of the ¢ itholic bodv in the 
appointment . 


Of the traverser im 
any point of view, could not be an 
alteration of te constitution in 
church or st ate—they sought to dis- 
turh no part of eth y - 
only to be admitted 


bon of it as it 
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cluded by lamenting, that whilst 
the jury-box, on any question where 
civil property, to however great an 
amount, Was involved, was crowd- 
ed with enlightened catholics, upon 
the present occasion no member of 
that community appeared upon the 
pannel ; and finally imple red the 
God ot all power and might so to 
enlighten the understan dings, and to 


.touch the hearts of the jurors, as 


that they might bring ina verdict, 
at once the result of a conscience 
without blemish, and a judgement 
without a cloud. 

"The chief justice, after Reena 
lating the evidence, proceeded to 
define the law in a charge which 
lasted an hour and a half, of which 
the following is the substance : 

ite commenced by reading at 
leneth the indictment, and then 
recitp'tt | ited a evidence of Shep- 
pard, M*Donough, and Huddle- 
ston. He said, that, they be. 
lieved the witnesses Sheppard and 
M‘Donough, they must believe 
that on the 31st of July a meeting 
had taken pla in Liffey-street 
Chapel ; that an election had there 
taken place, for delegating five per- 
general assembly 
or committee of the catholics of 
Ireland, and to respresent that 
parish in that assembly. it they 
believed the witnesses, who both 
spoke to the same facts with litde 
variation, they must believe that 
the traverser assisted at the election 
of those persons menticned,—that 
he was in the-chair,—and the 
questi on of their appointmer Suite \ 
also, they believed Mr. Hu dleston, 
they must believe that a mecting 
also took place at Fishamble-strect 
on the 9th of July, at which cer- 
tain resolutions were passed; and 
particularly, they woull observe 
the nature and subst: ince of the re- 
solution,<-that five persons should 
5 3 be 
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be elected from each parish in 
Dublin, to serve in the committee : 
for, as the traverser did not appear 
to have interfered with the proceed- 
ings at Pishamble-street, his respon- 
sibility for any thing done there 
would entireiy depend upon the 
connexion, if any, which they 
should believe extsted between 
those two meetings. If they 
thought that the meeting in Liffey- 
street was held in pursuance of the 
resolutions entered into at Fisham- 


biesstreet, they were ideniihied 5 

and the acts of both were evidence 

against the traverser, On that pert 
> } ad . ’ ; , } } . 

OT tne Case He SNUG Tel 


— ; 

was Ce rlhauny no evi Mce OI 
; 

cCOnNnNeCAION, but ti coOmcrilens 


point of number of the hve persons 


clected in Litfeyv-strect according 
with the number assigned by the re- 
olution of the Sth, and that th 
election was for a parish ta Dublin 
and that it took | Pwithm th 
month, It was on this eviden 
hor them to Sly, i they beheved 
the one was in consequence of the 
other; and ul so, the traverser was 
nuhed with both. In order to 
ppy those facts to t iw, «he 
would give them what was the 
opinion of the « t on the law, 
undertheconstruct f Luc statute. 
Phe act does not proie tO SAV, 


that if Was amtenacd to tippress 
CoOnNYCHnUONS me ; with a crimi- 
ai intention; and to this day, an 
assembly might meet, and not be 
eutlty of any criminal act, and be 
only ible gal uhacr the pei ition of 
the statute: but it was the meeting 
of an assembly, however fair and in- 
nocent their motive, that was cop- 
sidered by the lecis!ature criminal 
and dangerous, from the very na- 
ture of the constitutions of such 
Conventions, Ir was nn because 
they were fair intended, but be. 


cu Is, from tACIY V CT y ie Pi mation, 
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they possibly might be injurious, 
and ce remedy which the legisla 
ture had taken, was to declar 
the existence of them unlawful, 
and to authorize the magistrates to 
disperse them: and this must be 
the only operative construciion of 
the act; for the second section de 
clares the publishing a notice to 
meet, to be a high misdemeanour, 
and makes it a substantive offence, 
attending and voting at anyelection 
of persons to serve in the same; 
and it would be 1m} ossible that this 
~YCUION Ol th act could ever apply, 
if i Was to depend onthe question, 

etmmer the assembiy met ona 

1c or faise pretence? which would 

a transaction long subsequentes 
o that, uniess the leorslature meant 

to extend to all representative 
particularly 
CX “pted, these enaciments of the 

md section would be absurd 
ind nonsense; and what woald 


; 70 rah 
vy that absurdiry creater, ul the 
pretence was to be a talse pretcnce, 
} | } 
that the act empowered the peace 
‘ 


ofseer to force his wav imto any 
such assembly, aad disperse it. i 
the peace ficer to be a yn lve of 
the truth or falsehood of the prt 
tence of the me ime, O17 is he 
wait until the preience, the talse 
pretence, of the ameecunge is discl - 
ed, and then disperse them, wane 
they were dispersing themselves 
ind the obp ct ot the meeting has 
been obtained ? So that, if the acts 
of the assembly were only to bring 
it within the operation of the st 
tute, the remedy would seem to me 
to be strangely inoperative. The 
act has done nothing, unless it has 
pre vented the meeting of all dele 
gated assemblies, whether meeting 
for the purpose of petitioning & 
ouherwise. 

lt remains, then, if you do be 
lieve that the traverser Mr. Sher 
aan 
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dan did act in the election of Mr. 
Kirwan nominated to the general 
committee,and that such committee 
was for the purpose ot al ering any 
matter, by petition or otherwise, in 
che church or state, you will find 
him guilty ; for it is our Opmion, 
that the fact of his assisting at that 
election, whether it was for the pur- 
pose of petitioning or not, would 


act put him out of the operation of 


the statute. 

The other three judees expressed 
their unanimous concurrence in the 
opinion of the chief justice. 

It is impossible,—indeed lan- 
guage sinks under the effort —to de- 
seribe the anxiety manifested while 
the jury were in their room, Al- 
though it was nine o’clock at night, 
yet the hall of the four courts, the 
court of king’s bench, all the ave- 
nues leading to the courts, the very 
attic windows at the top of the 
courts, were crowded with people. 

When it was announced that the 
jury had agreed to their verdict, 
alter an hour and a halt’s delibe- 
ration, there was a deep silence for 
a minute, Mr. Byrne, the clerk 
of the crown, then called over the 
names of the jury : they having an- 
swered, Mr. Geale, the foreman, 
handed di wn the issue— JV 7s gull Yo 

The word was scarcely pro- 
nounced, when a peal of huzzaing 
and shouting rung tu ough the 
courtand galleries, and shook the 
very judicial bench. It was caught 
by the anxious auditors in the hall. 
; ue judges attempted to speak— 
Se oticers attempted to act—the 

Musiasm deafened and destroved 
cvery attem; t. The : 
weet attempted to address the 


ORT } * ' 
“ert, but he could not be heard— 


judges waited 


) hn fea vi . : 
mK: could be heard but the 
mi ‘ ‘ 
wud, the overwhelming torrents of 
MPWar enthusiasm. As the jurors 
J 
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passed through the hall, they were 
greeted with waving of hats and 
clapping of hands. Sheriff Ro- 
bert Harty was received with the 
most unbounded tumults of appro- 
bation and applause. 

In order that the bearings and 
nerits of this most interesting and 
important cause may be brought 
fully and clearly before our readers, 
we have thought it necessary and 
proper to subjom a copy of the 
convention act. ‘Thus they may 
go along with us easily and regu- 
larly in the observations we shall 
think it right to offer, and detect 
our argumeats wherever they may 
seem to go contrary to the evident 
meaning and scope of the statute. 

‘© Whereas the election or ape 
pointment of assemblies, ‘purport 
ing to represent the people or any 
description or number of the people 
of this realm, under pretence of 
preparing or presenting petitions, 
complaints, remonstrances, and de- 
clarations, and other addresses to 
the king, or to both or either houses 
of parliament, for alteration of mat- 
ters established by law, or redress 
of alleged grievances in church and 
state, May be made use of to serve 
the ends of factious and seditious 
persons, to the violation of the 
public peace, and the great and 
manifest encouragement of riot, 
tumult, and disorder,—be it de- 
clared and enacted, by the king's 
most excellent majesty, by and with 
the advice and consent of the lords 
spiritual and temporal, and come 
mons, in parliament assembled, and 
by the authority of the same, that 
all assemblies, committees, or other 
bodies of persons elected, or im any 
other manner constituted or ap- 
pointed, to represent, or assuming 
or exercising a right or authority 
to represent, the people of this 
realm, or any number or descrip- 
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tion of the peo] le of the sam course ot law shall he guilty of-e 
the people of any province, county high niisdemeanour. 
city, town, or < t] Cl ciestTi ) ] .P rovide d alw ay Ss that NO. 
the same, unde: pretence ¢ , ching herein contained shall ext end, 
voning for, or in any oline! mie or ve con sti lc d to exten id, to affees 
procuring, an alrerauior t 
established by law in ‘e Ut po rate, uccordnf Yr to the charters 
state, save al de ‘ep. The Aniga and u age ot such bodies corporate 
citizens, and burresses clected res pectively, 
serve in the parliament thereot ; » Pro vided, also, that nothing 
and save and exce pt the houses of he tm contained sh: ul be con strned 
convocation duly summoned by . in any-manner to prevent or impede 
. ’ : } : } Pd } ’ } ry . t . 
the kine’s writ,—are unlawful as- the undoubted right of Lis mayesty’s 
semblies; and it shall and muy be subjects of this rei ulmi to petition his 
lawful tor any mayor, sheriff, jus- majesty, or both houses or either 


tice of the pe ice, or any other house of ssaitlamaatie, Sov coda 


peace-officer, and they are hereby any public or — grievance.” 
respectively authorized an . On an atieutive and impartial 
quire d, within his and their respec-  c tory Tome of this statute, tt is 
tive yur dicti ns, to ree Tse 2! clear, that un\ S prose t were ade 
such unlawful assemblies, and, 1 duced that some other object, be 
resisted, to enter into the same, and sides petitioning parliament, was in 
to apprehend all persons offending the contemplation of those who af 
in that behalf. sembled,it could not apply to them, 
* 2. And be it further enacted, The great difficulty arises in find- 
that if any person shall give or ing proof that there existed any 
publish, or cause or procure fo be other object 3 but this proof, ot 
given or published, any written or course, lay with the crown. The 
other notice of election to be hol« fourth provision of the acr, “ that 
nothing herein contained shall be 

construed in any manner to pre 

vent 01 ce ete und oubted night 

of ge majesty’s subjects ot tis 

realm ipesiaion hts majesty, oF 


ciections to be made by bodies cor, 


both houses, or either ise OF phate 
liament, for redress of any pubic 
Or private grievance,” puts it be- 
any deseriptior toe inbhabi- vond a bub, that the act was not 
tants, of any provi ount » intended to apply to the case ob a 
town, or ot istrict witl is convention assembled for the e soit 


kingd mn, at any ica a MBN ay ste se of petitio ning pate 
or uf any person shall attend and liament. It may, indeed, be urged 


vote at such election ppomnt- that the fourth provision of the act 
ment, or by any other means merely gt tards th e rig! it of petition: 


_ 


. : } . — * . . . ; 
or actin toe c: e or appon nt, tag whe  aielstend ie assemblies a 
of such r r ep SEN TATI . >raicl al . men cling y for ti em selve s, al 1d not 
or other person oO act uch, dele erate d: but as the whole of the 


every person who act refers to conventions,—as It Wa 


any of the said offences} “pe vel bro un r} it for Ww ard and mcorpy and 
being thereof convict : with the law of the land, for the e 
pres 
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1g do Wi COne 


ase of putt 

Bint Oe < yon who met under 
he pretence of petitioning P: arlia 
ment, it would seem but just and 
gatural to imier, that the fourth 


provision of tae 


act guards Colle 


a nd r‘ Tite 
«s n not . ape egas 


ventional mectings and 

gale meetings (which are newer 

once mention d or hi nee ve al, eC it! her 
} 


‘ ye 
im the preans! ble or the body of the 


act,) from bein; rinteri uptler d or cOn- 


sidered as illecal. 

It i is quite a foreig ri) and inde- 
pendent quest how far it Was 
prudent in ty catholics to ane 
secourse to conventional meeting 
how far it Was consistent with thei 
pofesion s§ of regard ron the (rane 
quillity and peace of tie country ; 
and how far this proceeding, on 
their part, could be reconciled with 
the object which they professed 
solely to have in view, it 1 is a ilso 
a distinct and separate pent 
whether the convention act it 
not to have had the meaning fully 
and uneq.uiv ocally given % o ityw! hich 
the attormmey-pen ma d 
justice of the king’ 5 y oe con- 
tended it really essed. On the 


lormer point we have no hesitation 


— 


the chief 


} ’ 1 } 
’ , ‘ 
au aulTil i , iL i \ LilQcuild NCie 
thus -« j ¢) . a . ‘ . - 
‘ Ci u Wie interest nor suce 


cess Of their cause, nor di played 


the wisest and plainest 


, 

pro ts ol 

regard to the well-being of thei 
country, when they had recourse 
to delegated meetiuies Lhis Step 
hed ¢ ae EP : . ny sc} 
had too much the pect Of a Wish 


aid iatention Lo force from the 


e°vernment by t CTror, what they 

} : < 4 
could not obtain by simple request 
and petit m At any y rate, it esta- 


bushed a body of men ia the me- 
opolis of a disturbed country, 
who mig rht at has e been led tw make 
a bad a; and props T us e of ihe cha- 
facter and power with which they 
were invested. With respect to 
ey cond point, we are of opi- 
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nion, for the reasons we have just 
mentioned, that the laws of all 
well megwiates governments should 
be expresse d grist all d lelegated 
meetings, unie ss where the object 
is undoubtedly and man iifestly such, 
that no pu blic evil can arise from 
then. 
ane is only one argument that 
1 be urged ia tavour of delegated 
atin te s ussernbled tor the redress 
of public grievances; and that are 
gument, if weighed well and exae 
mined in all its bearings, will be 
found to teii strongly against them. 
It is contended that the subjects of 
a counter have an undoubted right 
to meet in delewated assemblies, 
whenever aggregate meetings fail 
in attaining ther object; that ine 
dividuals, seattered through. the 
whole extent of a country, would 
have no chance of making their pe- 
r the redress ol prievances 
unless they delegated persons 
to act for them. mus why, it may 
be asked, are delegat ; more likely 
to g tin the obj clin view than Ave 
gregate meeting $f Does not this 
gument imply, nay, does it nog 
rT st on this s9 th it Povernment will 
be threatened into submissien by 
delegated meetings in cases where 
they would refuse the request of 
aggregate meetings? And even 
ailOWIng the object of the petiuon 
to be of the highest possible im- 
portance, ure not the s ulety and the 
very existence of the couatry ob- 
jects of much grealel importance? 
And how long would that safety 
Ma hay how lor v would the 
country exist after yor ernment had 
been terruicd into camplhance, and 
these who had so terrified them 
had felt their power ? While, there- 
jore, the right 0) peiiiioning by 
aggregate meetings Is not put 
down, or called in question, there 
canke little danger,—avhile in every 
case 
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case there must be much public 

safety from a real convention act ; 

and all friends to the catholics, and 

to their cause and wishes, must re- 
ret that they had recourse to de- 
gated meetings. 

The acquittal of Dr. Sheridan 
having, in the opinion of the attor- 
ney-general, been the result of a 
defect of evidence only, while the 
law had been distinctly laid down 
by the chief justice as applying to 
the convention of the catholics, it 
was thought proper by government 
not to proceed with the trial of the 
other arrested delegates. By the 
catholics, this determination not to 
proceed with the trials was regard. 
ed as the consequence of an appre- 
hension that the other supposed 
delegates would also be acquitted : 
and as they regarded the acquittal 
of Dr. Sheridan as the result of a 
conviction, on the part of the jury, 
that the law did not apply to this 
case, they resolved to continue 
their del rated meetings. The ut- 
torney-general had expressed a 
hope, that as by the decision of 
olee the convention act did p- 
ply, and xs of course the delegated 
meetings were illegal, they would 
no longer be held. Int 
was mistaken. On the ‘ 
cember the 
cholic delerate $ met a2erain. 
select committee met first at 
vern in E.arl-street, and 
proceeded to the thr atre 
great number of delevates attend. 
ed. ti ee the; Were di persed by 
the magistrates, who arrested lords 
tingal and Netterville, the iwo 
chammen. At the first meeti: 
the dek rates U ho 7 
the hour appor 
the magistrat 
ance the chairman 
chair, and the meeting of course 
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com! 
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meeting lord Fingal, when he was 
asked by the magistrates whether 
it was a meeting of the catholic 
committee, and what was their ob. 
ject, declined giving any answer to 
the first part of the inquiry; ang 
with respect to the latter part, con. 
tented himself with stating, that 
they were met for the legal and 
constitutional purpose of petition. 
ing parliament. Now certainly, ig 
both these cases, if the catholics 
were anxious to defend themselves 
from all imputation of going con 
trary to a known law,— if they 
wished fairly to meet the question, 
and to ground their cause on its 
yl un and open just Cy at the first 
mecting they should have given the 
Magistrates an Opportunity of att 
ing ; and at the second mecting the 
character in witch they assembled 
should have been clearly and fear. 
lessly avowed, 

On the 26th of December a most 
numerous and respectable aggre 


gate catholic meeting was heid, at 
resclutions, 


ps sed — 


which, among opel 

follow ing Was 
That a dutiful and humble address 
be presented to the prince regent 
toe restr were 
taken off ; that the preparation and 
presentatc ch address be re. 
ferred to a,board; and (what i 
most curious a im portant after 
lord bingal had objected to st.te 
the character of the last meeting at 
which he presided,) that neiher 
the said board, nor the general 
committee of the catholics of Ire 
land, does, or ever did, consist Of 
persons in any manner constituted 
r appointed to represent the people 
ot this kingdom, or any number or 
Jeseription of them, or the people 
of any district within the same; 
neither does the same consist of a3} 
persons charged with any further 
or other function than that of pre 
pang 
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ring catholic petitions or ad- 
dresses to the different branches of 


the legish: ature.” 


In such a state were the affairs 
of Ireland left at the close of the 
year pail—we $ay the affairs ot 
jreland ; for he must be ; ignorant 
indeed of that country, Who 1s nt t 
convinced that the affairs of the 


catholics there m 
and truly -" said to ya 


5 } ,vY . 5 ? . aly 
afairs of ¢ th kay Lec ms Noi mere 


Ly Wwst justy 
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up the 
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hecause the catholics form so very 
large a proportion of the inhabi- 
tants, but because now the greater 
number of their protestant brethren 
take an interest in their cause, and 
look. anxiously forward to the 

riod when the catholics shall be sa- 
tished and peaceable, as the com. 
mencement of an @ra most auspt- 
cious to the well-being and nrospe- 
branch of the en npire. 
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CHAPTER AIT. 

Colonial Histor rreat Dritain—Jersey —Supposed Preparation of Bonaparte 
toinvade that Island—Remarks onthe Policy which j rabacly leads bim te 
threaten the vas fereas 4) ine Dy rence of Opftuton ne W ail ! fore 
meriy reshect. akive Laz 67 Iam f PUMA Al. f me 1 ie mm the Ho iSé of 
Comm: ns to introduce the British sy Lew i tl land— Motives 


which b ied the Planters to petition j; 
Enelisb ind { "é oO; 
Mal a—Adm: 
tants tha’ ‘beir Pri eves bave not b 
—enral ot ein of ar Poltey qWwi h 
Gutsts condemned—Sicily—Abiurd a 
Remarks on the British Ministe 


the French—L, 


| AVING allotted that space 

and consideration to the hi- 
sory of ane domestic events ot 
Great Britain an 
the see 18 ll, w 


no land, during 


~~ £ 


their relative 
Mporhan eC seen me to ee and 
demand, we must now turn our :t- 
tention to the ji a tion of the 
events ( hat took K pl lace either in the 
colonies of Great Brit: "un, or m 
those states which may be Pega rded 


as under her influence, hy swetore we 


proceed to the history of the navel 
and Mulitary transact 


period . ff} Cc ¢ 


lis ot this 
rder which we shall 
tcllow 3 m thi iS portion of our work 


\ _ 
ery eas wy and naturally suggests 


ise Rae aan, f . 
: eit, “ersey first presents claims 
~ wee ROVE, as trom its vicinity 


b Laws wth» 
: . : : eT es } / 
MS ralion Oo} Sushi Cla iRAL LSNaANG—LONpIa nts OF the vanes. 
} “oe , , 
er pr CTUld 10 1 D2 a-. rding id Tr. ary 


sere ; »./, 
Nid PF UuIOGUS / Micky 


Villam Ben mck’ 


CHE a ween the 
ind 10 the Treatment of & 


Change —Di j 


lax te— 


spect to this (sland and our other Con- 
q Groveramnen!|— 
—Oueen of Sély—Her Attachment to 
; Reiura ila Lincvland ~Remarks 


and lone connexion with the moe 
ther country (tf it may not more 
properly and justly be considered 
as part of that country), more 
closely allied to us in interest, if 
not m importance, than more di- 
stant and n recently acquired 
territories. ‘I‘he events that took 
place in ‘Trinidad during the vear 
ISI1 will next claim the notice 
of our narrative. They are curt 
ous, as giving an insight into the 
mode by which, when we acquire 
the colonial 1 OSSESSIONS of for in 
powers, we in some instances and 
cases retain the established laws 
and.constitution, and in other cases 
ingraft the British upon them, 
Kvery thing that relates to Malta, 
however 



















































































































































































































































































































however unimportant in itself, must 
be interesting, as tending to ilus- 
trate the history of an island gene- 
rally viewed and held out as the 
cause of the present war; and cer- 
tainly, (whatever diversity o f opi- 
nion there may be on this point,) 
from its local situation justly 
deemed the key to the Mediterra- 
nean, and, while it continues in our 
possession, a complete burrier to the 
ambitious views which the French 
emperor may entertain against 
Egypt and the East. It is ditheult 
to point out and assign the charac- 
ter under which the neighbouring 
island of Sicily may at present be 
regarded: itis in reality, though not 
in name, in possession of Great 
Britain; it miny, therefore, most 
fairly and naturally be treated of 
after we have dismissed the subject 
of Malta. And the affairs of 5Si- 
cily during IS11 are most worthy 
our serious notice and considera- 
tion. They offer ample ground 
for deep and considerate reflection: 
it rightly read, they would en- 
lighten statesmen, and open their 
eyes to truths of the first moment 
and importance, agamst which they 
have hitherte closed them with 
most unwise and foolish obstinacy. 
Such are the events which claim 
our notice before we enter on the 
history of our naval and military 
exploits, . 
The menace and preparation 
of mvasion, by which Lx naparte 
had so often terrified us, and kept 
us constantly on the alert, had been 
laid aside for some time. M« st 
probably he was apprehensive that 
they had lost their effect, and were 
no longer capable either of distract- 
ing the views of our statesmen, or 
keeping our armies at home. Cer- 
tain it is that the French emperor 
had sent off the army which he 
designated the army of England ; 
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AND 


and no longer in his vap¢ uring ad, 
dresses, either to his soldiers of t 
the legislatis e body . promised and 
anticipated the invaston and opp. 
quest of England. Indeed, if ye 
turn our recollection and og 
thoughts back to the periods whe, 
the armies were collected and a. 
sembled by Bonaparte on the coag 
of France opposite to England, w 
shall most probably discover tha 
they were thus assembled fo a dif. 
ferent purpose than a meditated 
and serious invasion of this coun 
try. In general, whenever he 
found it necessary or politic, in the 
anticipation or intention of a war 
Ww a any of the continental powers, 
» be prepared with a aang ¢ army, 
so a5 comploesly equipped and 0 se 
tuated that it could move ata mo. 
ment’s warning, he assembied iton 
the shores of the EF. nelish channel. 
Thus he hoped to effect two ob. 
jects, both of considerable impor. 
tance tohim. Pebliciy announcing 
the army thus collected as intended 
for the invasion of england, he en- 
deavoured (and sometimes sue 
ceeded in his object) to blin d the 
continental powers, whose destrit- 
tion he was meditating,—while he 
terrified England so much with t 
apprehension of invasion, that ne» 
ther her statesmen nor her inhabe 
tants were disposed to assist their 
threatened centinental allics with 
those forces which might be needed 
at home for much more necessaty 
and important objects. The rele- 
vancy and propriety of these obser 
vations we shall perceive in our ae 
count of the threatened invasion of 
Jersey during the year 18/1. The 
peace between the emperor Ales 
ander and Bonaparte was by 9 
means well-grounded, nor free 
from sources and causes ol mutual 
distrust and dissatisfaction: what 
these were, whence they Sprung 
how 
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how they were accommodated for 
4 season, and again broke out, we 
all have occasion to consider 
afterwards. The bare and undis- 
puted fact, that Bonaparte was dis- 
atished with the conduct of the 
Russian emperor, and that his re- 
monstrances with him were sO far 
‘neffectual, as to render it neces- 
sary te have recourse to the ap- 

srance of renewed warfare, will 
probably account for the assem- 
bling of a large force opposite 
toJersey,much more plausibly and 
atisfactorily than the supposition 
that he really and seriously i- 
tended to invade that island. 

When we reflect on the danger 
and difficulty of the enterprise in 
all its movements and relations,— 
on the risque which his transports 
would be exposed to of capture, 
even in passing the narrow sea that 
separates France from Jersey,—on 
the obstructions to the safe and 
general landing of a sufficient ar- 
my, which the coasts of the island 
present,—and on the state of pre- 
paration in which the island was, 
both in respect to forces ond to fore 
tiheation—-we must suppose that 
the object thus intended to be 
wrested in the midst of the most 
probable discomhiture, was of the 
inghest imp rtance to Bonaparte, 
before we can bring ourselves to 
believe that he would attempt I. 
But this importance does not exist: 
Were is nO sufticient reason, no rea- 
son that would operate on the mind 
. such bs person S Bonap rte, that 
ould lead him to sacrifice anv 


portion either of his military cha- 
Facter, or of his reputation for uni- 
form and undisturbed ;« t fos 


~OUU AOTe 
S 


tune, m order to gain possession 


of Jersey, Those know little of 


bit a Seren Me 
M, who suppose that the desire of 
age ts asjand, merely be- 
“ae i formerly belonged to 
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France, would find place in his 
mind: he may indulge and flatter 
the vanity of his subjects by such 
schemes; but his ambition requires 
more solid food to nourish and supe’ 
portit. If the possession of Jersey 
would be the stepping-stone, as it 
were, to England, then it would 
indeed lay hold on his thoughts ; 
then would it be the object of his 
most anxious desire, and of his most 
deeply concerted plans. 

However, whether the army 
which was collected on the coasts 
of France, opposite to the island of: 
Jersey, were seriously intended to 
invade it, or not, the governor, 
troops, and inhabitants, firmly per- 
suaded that they were its objects, 
displayed a zeal and couragehighly 
creditable to them, and which in 
the hour of danger would unques- 
tionably have led them ontovictory. 
There can be no doubt, that this zeal 
and courage arose from a firm be- 
lief that their invasion was serious- 
ly meditated ; all communications 
from the Trench coast concurred 
in representing the collected army 
as having that object alone in view. 
In concluding this short detail, in- 
teresting rather from the reflections 
to which it may give rise, than from 
its intrinsic importance, we shall 
state two circumstances which both 
operate powerlully to render a 
krench invasion much less formi- 
dable now than it was some years 
azo. In the first place, those mus- 
taken men, who at the -beginning 
of the French revolution eapected 
from the krench only the removal 
ot these imperiections which ex- 
isted,or which they thi ught existed, 
in the British constitution, and the 
redress of the paltry grievances 
under which they suffered, are either 
now no more, or have learnt suf- 
ficiently well to appreciate the 
character of the French, and the 
designs 
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those whom, by flattering their 
ambition of conquest and universal 
dominion, he governs, Such men 
have learnt to love and vencrate 
their own constitution by contrast- 
ing it with that of France; they 
have. thrown away the foolish ex- 
tation of meeting with or mak- 
nga system of government free from 
defects; and though not of opinion 
that there is nothing wrong, nothing 
which can and ought to be mended 
m their own, they would much 
rather keep it as it 15, than allow it 
to be touched by the unhallowed 
hands of France, In the second 
place, some years ago, when Bona- 
parte almost annually repeated 
the show, and renewed the 
threat of invasion, the people of 
this country, though disposed to 
rate every thing English sufficiently 
high, andthough at other times they 
would indulge the ulgar prejudice 
that “one Englishman was a 
match for three Frenchmen!” 
vet when the hour of invasion seem- 
ed to be approaching,—when the 
truth of their favourite aphorism 
was likely to be put to the test, they 
shrunk back appalled: the language 
even of the best affected and the 
best informed was, Britons are a 
match for double their torce at sea; 
but at land the French armies have 
gained so much experience, and 
are led on by such able generals, 
that the raw and inexperienced 
troops of England, headed by re- 
nerals who never saw a battle, will 
be of no use against them. What 
has since cccurred in Spain, under 
Moore, and Wellington, and Gra- 
ham, and Beresford, and Hill, has 
convineed the most timid that, 
even on jand, E.nglishme n are 
more than a match forFrenchmen, 
and has taken away all apprehen- 
son about the result of an invasion. 








designs both of the emperor, and of 
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even should it be attempted and 
carried into effect. 

Soon after we gained possession 
of ‘Trinidad, the attorney-general 
of that island transmitted a plan 
tothe English government, accord. 
ing to which the laws then establish 
ed there were to be reformed. His 
objection to them was, that being 
a mixture of the English law intr. 
duced at the conquest of the colony, 
and of the Spanish law as it had 
existed previous to the conquest, 
the whole was obnoxious and op. 
pressive, both to the English and 
the Spanish inhabitants; while 
many parts were inconsistent and 
at variance not only with other parts 
ot the codes, but also with justice 
and the ends of good government, 
The objections to them were 9 
strong and general, that Mr. Mar 
ryatt in the house of commons on 
the 13th of June moved a resolu. 
tion to the following effect : That 
for the better security of the liberty 
and property of his majesty’s sub- 
jects in the island ot ‘Trinidad, the 
administration of justice according 
to the laws of Spain should be 
abolished, and the laws of Great 
Britain be introduced in their stead. 
In support of this resolution he 
quoted several cases of hardship 
and apparent injustice, arising eithet 
from the operation of the Spanish 
laws, or from the injudicious and 
it] detined mi ‘ture ol those laws 
with the Sp mnishcode, ‘“ihis motion 
was strenuously and warmly oppo® 
ed, principally by Mr. Brougham, 
Mr. Stephen, lord Castlereagh, and 
Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Brougham 
contended, that the instances ad- 

duced by Mr. Marryatt, in support 
of his resolution, were the result 
not of an injudicious and ill-defined 
mixture of the two codes, but of a 
close and strict adherence to the 
Spanish system of law as it existed 
when 
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whenthe island was conquered ; and 
that though there were undoubdted- 
ly many mperfections, many abso- 
lute faults in this system, yet so 
much of it was good and beneficial, 
that great care and caution ought 
to be used in either abrogating It, 
or engrafting the British code 
upon it. He particularly insisted 
on the ness and justice of the 
Spanish system, as it had reference 
to slaves; and as the laws of the 
West Indies, even of those which 
were originally British, were very 
defective or even culpable on this 
head, Mr. Brougham was of opinion 
that a code which took the slave 
as well as the freeman under its 
protection ought not to be libelled 
or hastily changed. In the orch- 
nance for the government of the 

roes and other slaves, it 1s en- 
acted, that if a slave marry, the wife 
shall follow the husband ; so that, 
if the woman belonged to some 
other master, the master of the 
male must purchase her ata fair 
valuation; and if he refused to 
do so, then the master of the male 
slave must take him at that valua- 
tion: itis also enacted that only 
twenty-five lashes should be inflict- 
ed atone time, and those were not 
tO cause contusion or effusion of 
blood; and jf this was atany time 
exceeded, the slave was immediute- 
ly taken out of his master’s power. 
With this law, thus considerate and 
favourable towards the slave, Mr. 
Brougham eloguently contrasted 
the law which, if the motion of 
Mr. Man yatt were carried, would 
be introduced into the island. In 
the British West Indies, the cart- 
whip was used, and dreadful lace- 
rations were inflicted: the power 
of the master was not limited or 
defined ; instead of fixing down 

gellation to twenty-five stripes, 
‘wo orthree hundred were allowed ; 
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and those might be given not only 
sy the master or the steward, or 
by the regular and ordinary slave- 
driver, but, in more than one in- 
stance, a brother had been made 
to perform the office of flagellation 
tillthe unhappy object of punish- 
ment was whipped to death. One 
object of Mr. Marryatt’s motion was 
to introduce the trial by jury: on 
this Mr. Brougham very justly ob- 
served, that whether the trial by 
jury should be a benefit and a bless- 
ing, or acurse, depended on the 
character of those from whom the 
jury must necessarily be selected. 
What verdict could reasonably be 
expected from a jury inthe West 
Indies, in the case of cruelty or in- 
justice towards the slaves, from 
men who would not allow that, 
when slaves were the objects of 
treatment, the terms cruelty or ine 
justice could with propriety be 
applied? By the Spanish law, bad 
and intolerant as it wasin other 
respects, the slaves were regarded 
and protected: if the British trial 
by jury were substituted tn its place, 
Mr. Brougham contended, they 
would gain the name and lose the 
reality of protection. 

Mr.Stephen, in his speech, went 
into the origin and history of Mr. 
Marryatt's motion. Governor His- 
lop had sent a circular letter to all 
the wrte inhabitants of the island, 
requesting to know whether they 
would not choose to be governed by 
British laws. It was asserted that 
the mulattoes either acquiesced in 
this proposal or were silent upon 
it; but the fact was the reverse: 
they humbly begged and prayed 
the governor, that they might be 
permitted also to transmit a petition 
to the government in Britain: but 
this prayer, though couched in the 
most adulatory terms, was refused, 
And not only did the ails’ re. 

use 








































































































































































fuse to permit the mulattoes to 
transmit a petition, but he com- 
menced a severe prosecution against 
those who were instrumental in 
having it signed. No fewer than 
thirty of these were arrested, ba- 
nished the island, and stripped of 
their property. In short, the Trini- 
dad planters were so loud in their 
ety for a British constitution, and 
they were so anxious in-their de- 
mand for it, thatthey were ready 
and willing to accept of any part, 
and be content with any share of 
what they called and considered 
such; this very circumstance of West 
India planters calling for the con- 
stitution of Britain very naturally 
induced a suspicion, that by their 
mode of exercising the laws which 
that constitution would give them 
they nticipated more complete au- 
thority than they possessed under 
the Spanish code. After several 
very powerful and argumentative 
speeches against Mr. Marryatt’s re- 
solution, and but a very feeble de- 
fence of it, it was rejected by the 
house, : 

We have noticed this subject, as 
we did what related to Jersey, ra- 
ther on account of the reflections 
and observations to which it is cal- 
culated to give rise, than from its 
intrinsic and absolute importance. 
The circumstances and facts which 
were disclosed during the debate 
amply and strongly Sup pr rt the 
Opinion, that the best form of law 
will be of little Avail in securis r the 
ends of justice, and in cua ding the 
rights and promotunyg the hap] Mess 
of a people, unless that people are 
adequately enlightened, and by 
their kno ledge and habits we rth 
of the iw. Many peo , 
opinion, that if the | ‘tish constitu. 
tion were enacted in the most igno- 
rant or the most slavish c( untry 
under the sun, it would, by some 


ple are of 
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hidden magic, produce all das 
benefit which is reaped from itig 
Britain.- The case of the Weg 
Indies is in point to.show the absurd 
nature and utter weakness of this 
opinion: the trial by jury, tha 
institution which in Britain is justly 
regarded and prized as the great 
bulwark of our liberties, exists ig 
the British West India islands; byt 
the state ef society is such thatr 
would be difficult to obtain a ver. 
dict, upon the.most indubitable evi. 
dence, against any proprictor : there 
are so few out of whom the jury 
can be chosen, and these are » 
closely connected and united in 
interest, in habits, and in sentiment, 
that to expect a jury of such men 
would bring in a verdict of Guilty, 
isalmost as absurd as {tO SUppOse 
that a man would utter sentence of 
death against himself. The British 
constitution is a dead lette: ; it is 
worse ; it is an evil, in a state of 
society, Where free, intelligent, 
virtuous, and independent jury- 


men cannot be found. Where : 


exists along with knowledge—a 
conviction of what man owes to his 
neighbour, as well as to himsell,— 
it 1s the highest gift that heaven can 
bestow ; but it should never be pro- 
stituted, by being introduced where 
slavery reigns, 

The other reflection to which the 
proceedings in Trinidad give nse 
is equally important: it re rards the 
manner in which, upon-the con 
quest of any foreign territory which 
we mean to retaim, it ought to be 
governed, The principle on which 
the preceding remarks proceed is 
equally applicabie here : great cate 
tion and circumspection ought to 
be used in engrafting the British 
system of law upon the system 
which has been established in our 
conquests 5 but as we must believe 
that our system, generally pean 
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is ble to any other, the ob- 
jectof ourgovernmentou ght to be its 

introduction. Itis no small 
recommendation and advantage to 
it, that it requires the previous en- 
lightening of the inhabitants : if 
therefore we introduce the British 
constitution and British laws wisely 
and properly, we shall confer a 
double benefit; first by the pre- 
paration of knowledge which they 
require; and then by the direct 
and peculiar blessings which, after 
that preparation is gone through, 
they unquestionably will produce. 
{tisthe paltry excuse of indifference, 
or indolence, or something worse, 
to urge that any race of people, 
under our dominion, are not ht 
for the British laws: if it be the 
duty of government to benetit those 
over Whom it rulés, it is their duty 
to make them fit to receive that 
system of Jaws by which their well- 
being will be most firmly, securely, 
and most extensively enjoyed, 

What we have to relate and to 
observe with respect to Malta is 
similar in its subject and nature to 
what has just been related and ob. 
served with respect to ‘l'rinidad. 
With all our just estimation of the 
admirable system of the British 
government, and all our attachment 
toit, from the blessings we have 
derived from its principle s and ad- 
miMistration, contrasted with what 
weknow has been suffered by other 
mations groaning under the yoke 
of despotism ; and even with all 
that matural and allowable pre- 
judice with which the natives of Bri- 
ain rd whatever belongs to 

i and to themselves,—we 
must admit that other rovernments 
may have some things at least 
equally good and beneficial with 
Car own ; and undoubtedly, that a 
redl blessing, if it is not deemed 
ny — and effects 

: ose who cannot 
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understand its value, and who are 
indisposed to receive and enjoy it. 
When we gained possession of Mal- 
ta, there were certain privileges pos- 
sessed by its inhabitants, or, to speak 
more corectly, by a portion of its in- 
habitants. These: privileges we gua- 
rantied the regular, continued, and 
unimpaired possession of: the 
Maltese, however, in a very spirited 
memorial complained, that we 
had not kept our promise, and 
called upon our government to 
place then on the same footing, 
with respect to the claimed privie 
leges, as they were before we con- 
quered the island. It ts not only 
m this respect that our policy 
with regard to this most valuable 
and important island has been er 
ronecus or defective. When the 
island became ours, 2 commission 
was appointed to administer the 
civil government, and a royal pro- 
clamation was issued promising the 
Multese a continuance of their own 
laws, customs, and privileges. Not- 
withstanding this, such is the mode 
of administering justice in Malta, 
or rather, such is the present go- 
vernment of the island, that no 
term designates it more clearly or 
properly than that of despotism: 
the inhabitants have no other se- 
curity for the enjoyment of their 
rights, and for the protection of 
their lives and property, but the 
personal character of their gover- 
nor. ‘This certainly is the very es- 
sence of despotism: the only dif- 
ference is,—but it must be admit- 
ted and confessed the difference is a 
great one,—that the governor is a 
Briton, and consequently neither 
dispoved nor habituated to act cone 
trary to the dictates of justice, or 
the happiness of those over whom 
he rules; or it he were so disposed, 
he is still amenable to thoseat home, 
who will not tolerate opp ession. 
When the Maltese laws were gua- 
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rantied to the people, it seems to 
have been forgotten thatthese laws 
were made at a time when the 


term pate - was alm ost a term of 


reproach ; my in the dr wing 
up of a < rn of laws, they were 
either overlooked, or noticed aly 
to have their rights disregarded or 
trampled upon. ‘The code tn use, 
when we gaine d the islanu, was 
imposed by the si ipreme and un- 
checked will of the vrasd-mast et of 
the knichts of St. John, than whom 
no monarch was ever so absolute, 


ty ‘ 
or so much disposed to despotism : 
but even th § code was not = CT V- 

) ° » ’ 
ed to the Maltese in his old and 


wccustomed form of adminis ition, 
It wasin a manuer rendered nu- 
gatory by the dispensing and cons 
trolling power of the s 1. reme ma- 
gistrate, which by the rulations 
‘ stablished at the con iin st of the 
tis exercised by his m ony ’s 
civil co! By thisarrange- 
ment the evils of the 


‘mented, 


uc 
4 


islanc 
nmusstoner. 
native Fe 
The courts in the 
island ure numerous; their pro- 
ceed ORS Most dilatory: the neces- 
sary and ratural con: wMence i 


? 


} } ) _ 
t mat ti Yanpeals afTe NUMCETOU » DY 
' § a) 


and vexatious; so much so, thu 
alter a part has h ii) . ae } | Ge. 
cisions in his tavour, the whole muy 


be set aside bY the civil cOmmzis- 


sioner. Asth:s person too frequent 


> ” , , ’ 

iS ignorant of the language, the 

hats and the custozns: f the nativ: Sy 
. 1} 

he rene? ly follows the advice of 


the uA » A SOL OF itn 
bv himsel’. 


iM minated 


In another moet tmportonr re. 
spect the Maltese are different}y 
dealt «i bh from the ink abitants t 
our other coi +s Mi laese “« secuie 
and powertul remedy is pri-vided 


‘ ’ rircttes } ,*?% ’ oY 
mimely, the 


le 
i} such Ap - 


14 
peal is authorized or known. 


Turkey. ) 


On the general syst em of ge 
policy with respect to this island, 
we shali lay b fore our readers the 
very sensible remarks of a traveller 
who has ty visited this island 
and Sicily, and viewed them wih 
the eye of a good patriot and a» 
enlightened po litict 1. 

«We have had Possession of 
Malta upw.irds of ten years; and 
yet the pubiic do not know Whether 
it is to remain permanently ours, 
or to be resigned acain nominally 
to the knighss, but virtually to the 
French. This uncertainty, and 
that defect of our fore on ™ hey, 

inot having any detinite plan fey 
e ia ietne into Our empire such 
acquisitions as the ‘events of war 
enable us to make, Operate greaily 
to the disad engage this invalna 
ble possession. An apprehension 
is felt b oth by the natives and the 
British that our statesmen will sur 
render Maita—one of the mos 
important commercial and military 
stations we ever obiamed. The 
adn Inistration Of rustice 1s affected 
by this uncert Lint and appreber 


7a } 7 
sion ; ANG ie pe 


; 

tolerated, mx ly because the ex 
Ing governinent rerrurded a 
pre VISIO } d ] t \ YT. It) 
still doubtful whether , British 
sub} at, in its i lt Sy atesh 

mm! Se J ‘ Ins births> 
right,- R trai i Ul» 
putabl » US fur as prececent £0Cm 
that newer his pei n nor os 
property ¢1.jo ere that natunal 


all governments to afford, and 


» > . ° : 9 
whic l, Cisewiere, (Ne pp! 


ies 
iLisdiou yet 
has a tielit to demand.” (Sass 
\ OVapres an 1 Travels im the yeas 
1f69, {S10, and IN11!, contanmumg 
statistical, commerctal, und nee 
lane: Lis ¢ bservations n G or aitaly 


. ° , ’ ; ‘ . vr) oJ 
Sard a , Sicily, Malta, Serge, a 
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The affairs of Sicily during the 
year 1811 present a curious and 
‘shly interesting appearance.— 
Teper to our view the first act 
of adrama, which in its progress 
and catastrophe will most prob: ibly 
at some very striking circ cum- 
sances and decisive re sults. It is 
well known that we have for some 
years kept 2 large army there, for 
the purpose of defending the island 
avainst the French. [ti is equally 
well known that the present sove- 


reign of Sicily has been stripped of 


his continental dominions by those 
restless and cruel enslavers of E La 
rope ; and when we reflect on the 
high niilitary power of the French, 
on the number c of their troops, and 
on the importance w hich Bona- 
parte must set on the acquisition of 
Sicily—and consider, on the other 
hand, how few, undis< iplined, and 
waskilful are the forces which the 
Sicilian monarch can bring inio the 
field, even for the detence of his 
country, we must be convinced 
that itis solely owing to the pre- 
ence and exertions of the British 
army that he stil] Mo ssesses a ter- 
mory he can call his own. Under 
these circumstances, gratitude, or, 
it that is su 1p} Ost 4 the existence of 
aprinciple too refined and noble, 
the lowest and most stupid self- 
interest, — ee micht have been 
imagined and anticipated, have in- 
duced the hel lian government to 
have k ept on th e be st terms with 
ther defend. as well as to have 
Cooperated with t! em for the pro- 
— m of the shat Cert ainly, 
bad we not Known it to be the fact, 
we should hot have e xpected th: it 
the French, who stripped the Sici- 
“a0 Monarch of his continental do- 
minions, ind who had even pro- 
Claimed Murat, wh uv 


} 
4s placed on 
the throne of Na 


sles, “king of the 
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two Sicilies, would have been pre- 
ferred to the English. In another 
respect the conduct of the Sicilian 
government is most mad and self- 
destructive: it must know that the 
most natural and the best defence 
of the island consists in the attach- 
ment of the inhabitants; and yet, 
so far from endeay vouring to gain 
the good will of its subjects, all its 
measures appear Sem tee to dis- 
gust and writate them. Such of 
the nobles as were disposed to the 
French were favourably received 
at court, while those who attached 
themselves to the British were per- 
secuted or imprisoned. And with 
respect to the great mass of the 
people, the Sicilian government 
seemed much more afraid that 
they should be benefited than that 
the French should conquer the 
island. 

Nor can the conduct of the Bri- 
tish government, in relation to this 
island, be deemed entirely free from 
censure. We are too often dis- 
posed to attribute the part we have 
taken in the continental wars, since 
the commencement of the French 
revolution, to a disinterested re- 
gard for the liberty and happiness 
of mankind. While France has 
been trampling under foot all prin- 
ciples and rights; while she has 
established misery on the basis of 
military despotism in every part of 
Europe where she has carried her 
conquests; Great Britain has put 
forth her power to protect the 
weak, and to preserve the liberties 
of the human race. But the dis- 
interestedness as well as the policy 
of this conduct may well be ques- 
tioned. ‘That we have done what 
we could to preserve and protect 
what was established and sanc- 
tioned by age, no one can deny ; 
but it would be difficult to prove 
a3 that 
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that we looked further ;—that we 


have discriminated those parts of 


the old institutions which were 
good and useful, from such as 
were evil and pert nicious. Had we 
done so, we might certainly, even 
without interfering improperly, 
h.ve meliorated the condition ot 
th: Sicilians. We contend that we 
are defending them against the 
conquest and the tyranny of the 
French. So far we are doing weil, 
though it may be suspected that 
self-interest has no inconsiderable 
share in dictating this conduct. But 
are not the Sicilians suffering under 
a tyranny w! hich, thongh not so 
1. 


bad as that of the French, vet, if 


we detest that of the French trom 


principle, must also be the object of 


our detestation ? We have given it 
as our opinion, that our conduct 
was neither so disinterested nor so 
ry as might be supposed and 
veld forth; for certainly, if our 
object was the most effectual and 
least expensive defence of ree 
that object would best have be: 

secured by inducing the inhabitants 
to defend their own territory ; and 
this could have been effected only 
by making them regard the domi- 


‘ 


nion of the French as a curse com- 
pared with the dominion unde: 
which they lived. ‘IShat an inter- 
ference on the part of the British 


oP tne. 0 Ps 
niment weta the fovernmen?t 


" . : -_ % - ' 
cuy ae ong avzoto have 
interference 


both by the 


subjects, 
plain and for languacc 
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advice was sound and good, the 
events of the year 1811 most am. 
ply testified. 

That the disposition of the Si. 
cilian court towards an alliage 
with Bonaparte should havebeen» 
long unknown to our government 
is indeed surprising. Nor is it less 
so that our ministers at the cour 
of Palermo should have overlooked, 
or passed over in silence, sucha 
disposition. One cireumst: ince, ir. 
deed, is very generally stated and 
credited, which accounts for this 
neglect and inattention on the par 
of our ministers im Sicily, “We 
Oneen is said to have employed 
the same means to keep themis 
her interest, or at least to blind 
them to her views and he r schemes, 
that Calypso used to detain Tele. 
machus. As her character, amids 

all her profligacy and dissipation, 
possesses more energy and vigour 
than is generally fi und in the } pre. 
sent race of the sovere igns of Eu 
rope ; and as, besides, she is the 
principal personage in those tram 
actio ns which we shall soon have 
to record, and which most probably 
will fill some of the pages of our 
future volumes, we shall quote 
what is said re specting her by the 
intellicent traveller we have already 
cited, 

‘The queen must undoubtedly 
be considered as the first person m 

cily, as the king leaves all thea 
Sites “state to a metnagement j 
and certainly she conducts them 
with much address and so The 
wisdom of 
effect intended ts another question 
in her attention to business shes 

indefatigabk and the num 


ts > 


yapers wht ch aps 


> h 


ber of le: ters and 
pear in her own Des il d. Writing 
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. heard 
so extraordi: dary, that I bave 


her application described as @ pP® 
gick 
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Jon for doing every thing herself. 
Nowwithstanding » the moral defects 
ally laid to her charge, she is 

id to be much esteemed by her im- 
mediate attendants, and to possess 
many : um: ible qu. alitie: Se In her af- 
fections, aS a mother, she is entitled 
to ythe greatest respect. The ereat 
infrmity of queen Caro line’s mind 
arises from the vehemence of her 
, eles. She considers her under- 
sskings wih too much earnestness, 
3.3 cooks upon every measure 
ie plans as her last stake. 


When one reflects on her misfor- 
tunes, if IS not surprising that she 


should have lost tha regal equani- 
mity which is expected on the 


fi 
Wn, "B. 1, 

throne. Derr to the hit hest earthly 
dignity, and iostered unconsciou: ly 
by me circumstances attend in ey the 


early part be her life into a belief 

that she was almost of a species su- 

perior to ad ordinary human race, 

se could not be otherwise than 
17 , ‘9 

proud. All the predilections et her 


“panto ae oe 
dispositt: m were settled tnto habits 


> a 
oe 
~- 
~ 


ore any event occurres 

ber that the daughter of so many 
emperors was within the reach of 
adversity. But few women have 
ever endured creater afllictions. 
Her sister has fallen « 1} the caffold. 
Lhe family of that sister bas been 
compelled to implore alms and 
shelter from its ancient enemies. 


at Cannot name one re! 1 T mm or 


r- 


ul end laat nas not suffered 1 degr: - 
VatiUll one | vas he elf ber nh covil-e 
eed tc vecon al rue Prius . na 


ows, which to a mind like he: 
greatest miseries, th..t 
many of her former flatterers are 
Ww repeating thetr « rcoy hancv to 
we Fobbers that have taken pos CS- 
mot her home. Nor is this all: 
be knows that her favour e daurh- 
vt has | been poisoned. i‘he house 
that s she inhabits is but a precarious 


Sw : , be. h; , "ss } ? 
a é iv hich he hi Ver ia ’ ier 
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head upon her pillow without the 
dread of being roused witha w arn. 
ing to quit, or by a fiat that may 
make her a begy: ir or 2 prisoner, 
Did her situation afford any pro- 
spect, of improvement, ij would les- 
sen the sentiments which her great 
misfortunes inspire ; but wherever 
she turns her eyes she can witness 
Only affliction and dismay. Even 
as a mother she ts cut off from the 
pleasure of that redeeming hope 
which softens the present distress 
of a parent; for she sees none of 
her descendants capable of con- 
tending with the st: aunch destruc 
tion that has been let loose on the 
race of Austria and the Bourbons. 
Her second son, prince Leopold, 
Was sent In a late expedition to the 
coast of Naples, with some expec- 
tation that he would distinguish 
himself. ‘The expedition farled ; 
and the prince in many respects 
dicappointed the hopes of his mo- 
ther. Before he had time to land 
from the frigate that brought him 
back to Palermo, she went, it is re- 
ported, in a ee boat alongside. 
The prince, recognising her, hast- 
ened to present himself; but she 

spurned him away in a passion of 
rief and+ vexat ion, bitterly up 
braiding him with the morufication 
which he had added to the misfor- 
tunes of the family.” 


, 
} 


Certainly from this character of 


ty 


the green, and we have no doubt 
. . . 9 ’ ‘ 
it is a just one, we should not have 


anticipated the cenduct she has 
ned. It might have been ex- 
nected th i! sh would fe l her dig. 
nity hurt by the conviction that a 


British army alone protected her, 
and that her island was in their oc- 
cupancy ; but this feeling, it might 
have been imagined, would have 


een completely swallowed up in 
ne fear of him 
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and rendered it necessary that she 
should be defended by foreign 
troops. But what is the fact : much 
of what she did, and of what she 
intended, is not publicly known 
But this is known, that the greater 
art of the subsidy which she re- 
ceived from us, was either not en 
ployed im the defence « of the islar d, 
or was employ ed in organizing and 
supporting men strong rly belie ved 
to be in the pay of Bo MAparte ; 
that she forgot in him the enemy of 
her family, the despoiler of her 
throne ; and viewed him only as 
related to her by his marriage with 
a princess of the house of Austria ; 
that she overlooked in us, al! 
had done for her, and recarded us 
only as standing in the way of ber 
design to throw herself and 
island into the hands of the Fren« 


we 


the 





h AND 
that lord William Bentinck, og 
new ambassador there, had scareey | 
landed before be found the politi 
and the plans of the queen so de 
cided] ly hostile to E: neland , and fe. 
vourable to France, a he judged 
it necessary to return home fer 
fresh instructions ; and finally, the 
our government actually meditated 
the scheme of occupy vying the island 
as our own, as thé or ily means of 
defe ating the purpose o! the queer 
If this intention should be carried 
into execution, a regard to ourown 
interests will produce that benefe 
Sicilhans, which we hesitate 
confer from the very delicate 
scrupie of not interfering witha 
government not more hostile t 
us than it is prejudicial to its own 


subjects. 


’ 
. 
to tne 


to fer 


CHAPTER XIV. 


History of the Miiitary 

Pear (S11—P/an and Arrang 
t—Iinportance of this Island 
réc f ure P a i 


l the Athack 


An! 
ere Qnunxior 
Partien 
Dares y redulse 
honowrable to the Gerr’s 
‘sland f Luissa—T he Sa 


Pf Fer 


lar 0 
- a 


—Re 
fil— N aval “y imesiness in ? Ye 
of the Inland of Ma 


4! 
{7 seaterm The Ene my be + ear 


Wes shall pursue our accus- 
med plan in giving the 
detail of the naval and military 
Of sof Great Britain during 
the year ISi1: that is, leaving out 
for the present all of the 
splendid and glorious exploits which 
our moilitary opera. 


; 
Spain and P tugal, we 


4eiot 


ir bet 


wWTALIO 
notice 


ruished 
in 


cisti 
tions 


and Naval Operat’ 


ment 


Preparations m 
Grea’ I, 
l—CLircum stances 

wl “iction in the Mediterran 
Le empl to gtr 
sar fork ery N aval E xploit in Corsica— om plete! 
ith of the Garonne rome (his ii wat Ais, agrment 
tween three 


narks, 


ns of Great B ain curing tee 
proposed in deta 1— J dand of 
to Britain— Re sons why the Dawa 
vile ct ae for th rf Purpost= 

» Briawsh Garrisoa— —T¥ 
onder this Repulse mos 
off the 


uf art 


mg foie 


aohy 
; 


f riority 
ahi I, rr: 
an 
Pritish Line, 
} 
y sucie 


the 


pe 


French and i Britis! 


s} all confine 
insulated events in diflerent part 
of the world, which, from no be. 
ith gc arried on upon so l: irgre ase cale, 
are alone not to be comp rel with 
the events of the campaign m the 
peninsula. Of these events the 
Most important and 
either on account of the 

sub sl. ntial 


our narrative to thes 
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ebetantial benefit whi ich they pro- 

duced te the Py lival streng th or 
the cominel il rei tions of this 
coumtry, or fom 7 he | lory which 
they shed on the Briush character 
for skil! aid valour, are,— he de- 
fence of the island of Anholt, in 
he Bultic sea; the naval exploit 
f the r'ver Garonne ; 


: " h 
she eit 
m suit mou ; 
n of the coast of 


the naval action of the 
the island Madagascar; and the 
cuprure of t é islands of Bourbon, 
Banda, and Batavia. 

la deiauine the particulars of 
some oi these transac LIONS, the rea- 
der will notice with satisfaction and 
pleasure a more close, constant, 
and suiceessiul unron of sentiment 
and CO*O Pere n ol conduet he. 
tween our military and naval com- 
matiders than ha senerally HAap- 
pened. In others are 
that cool and collected mtrepidity 


CONSPICUOUS 


and skill which so eminently dt- 
sineuish British seanies, and which, 
habitual conviction 
that they are unc ngerable, gives 
them such manifest advantage over 
the enemy; so much so, indeed, 
that now the basilisk eve of a Bri- 
tish seaman is an py sufficient to 
daunt wud paralyse a very superior 


i 4 
ue, 

The island of Anholt, situated 
in the Baltic sea, |! been taken 
posse of by our troops, nearly 
on t ime account, and to pro- 


id mduced our 
government tooccupy Heligoland ; 
urpose ot being 
ade a depdt for our colonial 
nd our manufactures, 
Dis, the possession of it 
: i ) in order 
secure a plaice of refuge (not 

ie, indeed, either from the 
tacks of the enemy’s ships, or, in 
. win S trom the violence of a 
Baltic SOrm,) fe 


‘ 


r the numerous 
CONVOYS OF merc] 


rantmen, which 
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we even yet send into that sea. Our 
occupation of it was of course an 
eye-sore to the Danes, to whom it 
ba L formerly and fora great le: gth 
of time belonged. Very early in 
the spring of ISTI, the Danish 
£ vernment re solved, if possible, 
to recain possession of this island ; 
they had been prevented from car. 
rying this design into execution 
during the fall of the year 1LSit 
because the British ships of war 
kepi on their station in the Baltic till 
the trost and tce set in, sothat after 
they left this sea the winter was too 
far advanced, It would have been 
attacked very early in the spring 
of 1812; but on account of the ex- 
treme backwardness of the season, 
the ¢ run- boats destined for this ser- 
vice could not be got outof their 
winter quarters in the lakes, where 
they were frozen up. 

On the 23d of March, however, 
every thing having been prepared, 
the flotilla and the transports as- 
sembled in Gierrillo bay: the 
former consisted of twelve gun- 
boats, and the latter of the same 
number, having on board nearly 
8000 men. The garrison of An- 
holt was very small in comparison, 
consisting of only 850 marines, 


and Ot marine artiil ry, with four 
howitzers; the whole were under 
the command of cajzain Maurice, 
Bes ides these troops, the Dunes 
looked for no re manage from any 
other quarter; having reconnoi- 
tred the island, and fi ai only one 
schooner lying near it. T he only 


part of Anholt that was fortified 


and capable of mal ing resietance, 
pI ovide ‘d the Danes effected their 
Janding, was the ligrht-h use. 


On the morning of the 26th of 
March, beiore the day began to 
dawn, the SIL nal that the enemy 
were in sight was given by the out- 
piquets on the so uth side of the 


T 4 island, 
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islan d, As ofain PMauriee had 
ee | int imation some time be- 
fore that e Dances were pre} aring 
to invade und attack the lind, he 
had put every thing into such a 
state, as t ) give them a most deter- 
mined res siaiice ad opp stu n. 
Accordingly, when the s gaal ta ’ 
the enemy were in sight was piven, 
the garrison were linmedtately put 
wnder arms; a! dc ip tain Maurice 
himself, at the head of two hundred 
infantry and the briyrade of how- 
uzers, pr ceeded io oppose the 
landme of the Danes. When, how. 
ever, he was « haven! from an 
nence to command v of the 
point of attack. h« perce ® d that 
the enemy, 


having been tavoured 
by a thick tog, (common at this 
time of the year in the Baltic, early 
in the morninz,) had already ef- 
fected their landing. They were 
now advanct wig with considerabie 
repiulity and m yreat numbers, and 
under a firm persuasion 
eaccomplished the mva- 


, of the 


em- 


V ie) 


pal thy 


ia 


] ’ 
Liisi a! 


ice 

2°) h ‘ Wi 
ippears be 
this transact 
b “marks? 
‘ ICMAT KC< . 
one consistent 

anquished enemy ce 


“ ica) 


was toforcethe Dru 
by the Jang rc 
“d surround 
Ast ey nad g 
4 n the island, they 
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hy the a 
nig marched to the west part of 


HW AND 


to the fort; captain Maurice, with 
his small but imirepid band, slowly 
retreating before th em in the — 
/ssible order in this retreat the 
sritish sust loss, notwith. 
st. inding the enemy were with 
pistol shot of the rear, and pushed 
on 4 ay tly with an int ention to 
take the tort by storm. Such, im 
‘ ed, from the Danish representa 
ten, was their object. Twice 
they attempted it; at first up 
der the command of a naval lies. 
tenant, and afterwards with 630 
men under major Melstud, aided 
by 150 more, besides the sta 
men from the gun-boats. While 
they were making this attempt to 
take the fort by storm, the flotilla 


ot on eat 
ained no 


ay round it and commenced a 
heavy firing against it: but though 
the Danis! troops displayed the 
greatest bravery, and were so very 
superior in point of numbers, yet 
the troops o pposed to them were 
British, a and headed by an ofhceron 
whose skill and brave Ty they had 
the utmost reliance and conhdence, 

The Danes were received with 
ha heavy and well-directed fire 

m Fort Yo rk and Massarene 

, that they were compelled 

and shelter themselves 
»sand-hills. As, however, 
rrison fort were a good 
mmoded t by the of the 
Oats, captain Maurice madea 
the Ty artar and Shel 
utters to attack them: this 

y were A revented from perform- 
me tirne, on account ol 

ress being impeded by an 

at In the mean ume 


) 
, 
i 


with 


and 


nre 


Sor 


a very b rg. lire was kept up by 


anish gun-boats, i order to 
and conceal another attack 
T hese troops, hav 


posiuon 
ered with 


sal - 


land, took up a strong 
on the northern shore, cov 
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egndehills, and by the breaks and 
soequality of the ground. At the 
same time, another column at- 


wempted to carry (the Massarene 
they also were 


hattery by storm: 
defeated in their attempt, and 
obliged to retreat under the pro- 
rection of the sand-hills, At one 
time, however, the enemy had ad- 
vanced so far towards the accom- 
plishment of his object, as to have 
gained the outworks ; but cartridge- 
shot from forty pieces of cannon 
drove him back with great loss. 
At this time the Danish command- 
ing officer, after having fought 
most bravely, lost his life. ‘This 
event evidently disheartened his 
troops; for they no longer mani- 
fested that intrepidity or that de- 
termination, notwithstanding their 
repulses, to renew the attack, which 
they had displayed while their com- 
manding officer was alive and at 
their head. Panic-struck by the 
loss of their chiet, the Danes seem- 
ed now only solicitous to cover 
their retreat, and protect them- 
selves from our attack and fire un- 
verthe sance'iils. 

At this period of the engage- 
ment lieuten int Baker « f the An- 
helt schooner, with wreat skill and 
dante) » anchored his vessel on 
their flank, and onened against 
em a tremendous and well-die 
rected fire. ‘I‘his fire evidently did 
’ and cA nvinced the 
enemy that tle sand-hills could af. 


" -* 
See 


great execution 


lordthem no secure and effectual 
prtection. In this situation, and- 
ing  wmpossible to advance or re- 
Weat, and exposed to the destruc- 
hon ot all their troops tf they con- 
tinged where they were, the enemy 
sung out a flog of truce and of- 
fered to surrender upon terms, 
Se ee tcthowerer, sensible 

¥ Were absolutely and en- 


biely in his power, refused to listen 
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tu such a proposal, and required 
them to surrender themselves un- 
conditionally. 

This, to such men as the Danes, 
especially when the requisition came 
from an enemy so very inferior in 
number, and whom, when they left 
their native shore, they reckoned 
upon easily subduing, must have 
been mortilying in theextreme. Ac- 
cordingly, they hesitated for some 
time, but at length found them- 
selves under the necessity of com. 
plying with captain Maurice’s pro- 
posal. During their hesitation, 
the British commander, in order to 
prove if possible still more the 
hopelessness of escape or defence 
in which the Danes were placed, 
ordered the schooners to approach 
nearer the enemy’s gun-boats, for 
the purpose ot forcing them to quit 
their station, and thus leave their 
countrymen cut off. ‘This order 
had the desired effect; the gun- 
boats vot under. weigh: and as 
soon as the Danish commander per- 
ceived this, he agreed to surrender 
unconditionally. 

There was stl! another column 
of the enemy on the south side of 
the island. ‘This column, however, 
was speedily compelled i> submit 
to the same fate as their country- 
men. When the Danes first landed 
in Auholt, they had stationed a 
corps of reserve on che west side 
of the island; these began their 
retreat as soon as they witnessed 
the unsuccessful result of the at- 
tack. As it was of the utmost cone 
sequence to cut off this reserve, if 
it could possibly be accomplished, 
captain Maurice put himself at the 
head of the troops in order to pur. 
sue and attack it. As, however, 
the prisoners he had already taken 
were much more numerous than all 
the garrison, he was compelled to 
leave behind him the greatest part 
O 
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of his troops, and to trust to the 
tried bravery of the few that ac- 
companied him acting upon the 
dejected spirit of those he was 
about to attack. No doubt can be 
entertained that he would have suc- 
ceeded in increasing the number of 
his prisoners by the capture of the 
whole of the reserve, had they not 
been strongly protected by the gun- 
boats, which were drawn up close 
to the shore for that purpose.. Un- 
der these citcumstances, of a very 
inferior force opposed to one not 
only numerically superior, but aid- 
ed by fourteen guv-boats, captain 
Maurice was reluctantly compelled 
to abandon the enterprise. 

In this most splendid and suc- 
cessful enterprise the British lost 
only two killed, while the number 
of the wounded amounted only to 


thirty men. ‘The enemy, as might 


be anticipated trom the account we 
have given of their mode of attack, 
suffered very severely : five of their 


officers, including, as has been al- 
ready mentioned, their brave com- 
manding officer, were killed; and 
sixteen officers and tour hundred 
and four rank and file were taken: 
besides, there were a great number 
both of olheers and men wounded. 

Perhaps, in the annals of British 
heroism and succeé SS, (and these an- 
nals are not meagre or common in 
their details, ) there's not tobe found 
One instance more conspicuous, in 
pomtof successtul bravery, than this 
deience of the island of Anholt by 
captain Maurice and his brave lit- 
tle garrison. There are many cir- 
cumstances to be taken into the ac- 
count, before we can justly appre- 
crate their behaviour m that dee ree 
which it deserves. ‘The assailants 
were Danes; a nation certainly 
in point of courage not unworthy 
ot being compared with Britons;— 
they were Danes engaged in an at- 
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tempt co retake an island which ha 
belonged to them for such a} 

of time, that it might as justly be 
considered as forming part of the: 
native land, as Zealand itself Ths 
island too was situated in theirows 
sea, almost on their OWN Coasts; 
it was attacked too at a time of the 
year when the naval superiority ¢ 
Great Bricain could be of no avail, 
~-before her powerful ficets could 
on account of the season, enter de 
Baltic. When to all these circum. 
stances, which we have detailed Wy. 
cause they may not immediateh 
occur to the reader, are joined the 
more obvious circumstances of @ 
atiacking force, nearly ten timesas 
great in point of numbers as th 
troops who had to defend th 
island; of this force being sup 
sorted by gun-boats, and of ther 
_— been able to effect ther 
landing before the garrison wer 
aware of it; when all these ci. 
cumstances are taken imto coe 
sideration and account, and ther. 
sult of -the transaction is duly 
weighed, certainly few will hesitar 
in affording to captain Maune 
and his bravé garrison the wel) 
merited praiseythat they are worthy 
of being natives of that land whic 
gave birth to Nelson. 

Jefore we turn our attention t 
the naval exploit at the mouth ot 
the river Garonne, in which t 
adroitness of the British sain 
was uncommonly conspicuous a 
successful, we shall notice (wo very 
brilliant naval achievements in We 
Italian seas. Early in the mom 
of March an English squadros, 
consisting of the Amphion, of 32; 
the Active, $8; the Volage, 2: 
and the Cerberus of 32, under the 
command of captain Hoste af OF 
Amphion, discovered off the islanc 
of Lissa a French squadron, 


sisting of five frigates, one corye™® 
a foot 
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four brigs, two sc! hooners, one gun- 
shec he enemy 
and ene yepet T ny, 
boat, eT on ve the Bri- 
as soonl as they perc ' = 4 i 
ich feet, formed themselves into 
two divis‘ons, and bore Gown unaer 


a press of sail in order to attack 
hie: : thus endeavouring to carry 
into execucron 4 ramit ourselves, 
owr own system I 


as ODN thus divicins their iorce 
they desiened, if posstbie, to bre rk 
the British ine. he attempt, 
however. did not succeed ; and the 
French ce nmod re, Wi y had tuk i 
enon biznseif the task of breaking 


the line, next attermpted to round 
the van ship of the British squa- 
cron, and US, by engaging to lee- 
ward, fo piace us between two fires: 
but, in the act of wearing for this 
purpose, us ship went on snore on 
the rocks of Lissa. 
The enemy, nothn 
by the fate of ther conimodore, 
wr) pers vered in thetr resolution 


. ae ae 
Yr aisma\ ed 
- P 


> ‘ ] . he it! 
and attempt to place the British 
thips berween two fires: fer this 


purpose, their \ starbourd division 
passed under the stern of the Bri- 
tish sh ps and engaged tnem to 1ee- 
Ward, while their larboard dix iston 
tacked and 1 remal ned to windward. 
Here also the Fre: nch dispiayed na- 
val tactics mi ch Suy eriot to wha 
they usually exhibit: their numert- 
cal force in this diction was much 
greater than that of the British, 
and by the jtidicious position of 
their ships, some to leeward and 
0 thers to windward, they reaped 
the utmost possible advantage from 
ts superiority. It is probable, that 
having thus succeeded so far, in 
turning as itwere our own ma- 
D@uvres against ourselves, they ane 
ticipated the same result which had 
tniform ily followed when they had 
been attacked by us in this man- 
her, But they were doomed to 


Cisappointed : sa ough they dis- 
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played more than their accustom- 
ed skill, and followed up that skiil 
with no inconsiderable share of ac- 
tivity and bravery, yet they were 
met by supe rior skill, activity, and 
bravery. The knowledge that a 
sritish seaman possesses of his proe 
fession is net so routine and mecha- 
nical, as to be bated and serve 
him in no stead wien he ts placed 
In unusual circumstances; nor even 
when, as in the present instance, his 
own weapons are turned afainst 
himself, [very P meciple of naval 
tactics, and every modification of 
those principles, are so completely 
and utterly under his command, 
that he can apply them without 
hesitation or delay to any emer- 
rency; while the promptitnde and 
ski] of the common seamen are 
such in the management of the 
ships, that what the captain orders 
is sure to be speedily and most 
adroitly performed, Had this not 
been the case,—had the knowledge 
ot our naval otheers in this weil. 
contested et racrement been super 
ficial and contined,—or had our sea- 
men been disconcerted or awkward 
when they found themselves in that 
oe attacked, in which they 
had been accustomed to be the as- 
S atlay its, -at is nol improb ible that 
the battle would at Jeast have been 
dubious in its result. Such how. 
ever it was not: notwithstanding 
the British squadron were ex- 
posed to a most tremendous and 
raking fire, the enemy gained no 
other advantage: he made no im- 
pression on our ships. At eleven 
o’clock, about two hours after the 
action commenced, one_ of ary 
French frigates struck her colour 

and a short time afterwards an- 
other followed her example. ‘These 
two vessels had attacked the Bri- 
tish fleet to the leeward : those who 
had attacked to the winaward, see. 
ine 


c 
. 
‘ 
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ing the fate of their companions, 
endeavoured to escape: but they 
were pursued as close as the dis- 


abled state of the British squadron 
would permit; and one of these 
was compelled to surrender, leav- 
ing the British in possession of the 
Corona of 44 guns, and the Bel- 
lona of 32 guns: besides these, 
the Favourite of 4+ guns, which had 
run on shore on the rocks of Lissa, 
shortly afterwards blew up. There 
escaped of the French squadron 
the corvette and two frigates, 
wl ich took shelter m the port ot 
Lessna. 

It has been 
that one of the frigates engaged to 
the leeward of the Britrsh ficet, 
namely, the lo: 1, Sti ick her co- 
lours. At this time the Amphion, 
captain Hoste, to whom she struck, 


: , 
already mentioned, 


was closely engaged with the Bel- 
lona who was endeayv uring to rake 
him. In this situation, he could 
not spare a2 boat to take possession 
of the Flora. As, however, cap- 
tain Hoste considered this vessel as 
his own, he ceased to molest her, 
though both he and captain Gor. 
don of the Active had it m their 
pewer to have sunk her. She, how- 
ever, took advantage otf these ves- 
sels beg employed, the one in at- 
tacking the Bellona, and the other 
in pursuing the flying enemy, to hoist 
her colours again and get off. In 
conseqhence of this dishonourable 
behaviour, captain Haste, after the 
action had ceased, wrote a very 
proper and spirited letter to mon- 
sieur Peridier, the captain of the 
Flora, claiming her as his prize, 
and calling upon him and his of- 
heers as men of honour to attest 
that she had struck her colours. 
‘This letter was not replied to by 
captain Peridier, but by the cap- 
tam ot the Danac, under the pre- 
tence that the tormer was too ill 
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of his wounds to write; 2 most ns, 
worthy artifice to prevent the pe. 
cessity cither of his attesting a false. 
hood, or of his consenting to give 
up his vessel. It is also worthy ¢ 
remark, that the letter actnallr 
sent im answer to cepta 
was neither signed nor Cated, Th 
stztement wt cont2med was, the 
the colours of- the Flora had bee 
cut down by a shot, and that g 
never intended to strike them. 
Whoever has read attentively the 
accounts of the different naval ac. 
tions in which the French hare 
been engaged since the revolution, 
must recollect several instances of 
a conduct equally mean and disho. 
nourable ; while it would be diff. 
cult to point out a single instance af 
such conduct in the naval officers 
of !rance who served under the old 
regime. Whatever may have been 
the faults of the old government of 
that country, it is certain that it im 
fused a spint of honour to which at 
present it is very much a stranger 
It is not the least of the evils to 
which the present military spirit of 
the French ruler has given birth, 
that in his own conduct, as well as 
in that of his officers, every advan 
tage is deemed fair which can be 
gained over an enemy, even 
though that advantage is gained 
at the expense of truth and honoar. 
After the engagement, captain 
Hoste found that the French fleet 
had on board five hundred woos 
for the purpose of garrisoning the 
island of Lissa with every thing 
requisite for its fortification; 9 
that, besides the capture of 
frigates, this victory performed an 
important service, by preventmg 
the possession and fortification of 
this island. The loss in this action 
Was very severe, though not more 
so, than, from the circumstances 
the creat superiority of the enemy; 
ane 
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and their having been enabled to 
rake the British, might have been 
ed and anticipated. ‘There 
were fifty killed, and one hundred 
and fifty wounded. 
The other gallant naval enter- 
se, to which we alluded as hav- 
mg taken place in the Mediter- 
ranean, was performed off the 
island of Corsica by the Pomone, 
Unité, and Scout, under the com- 
mand of captain Barrie. This 
oficer had received information 
that the enemy had three vessels 
lying in Sagone bay, in the island 
of Corsica ; and though the position 
they occupied was naturally, as 
well as artificially, very strong, he 
determined to lose no time in at- 
tacking them. He was induced to 
form this resolution, from knowing 
that the enemy's vessels were taking 
intumber for the use of the ships 
that were building at ‘loulon; and 
ii these vessels could be taken or 
destroyed, it would be impossible, 
during the remainder of the sea- 
son, to procure any timber from 
that island. On the $Oth of April 
captain Barrie arrived in Sagone 
bay: at first he determined to 
atiempt to take the fort and bat- 
tery, under which the enemy’s ves- 
sls lay, by surprise ; but this de- 
sign was abandoned, owing to the 
Unite not being able to vet uD m 
me. As soon as captain Darrie 
Rot near enough, he observed that 
the enemy were ii) possession of the 
aeignts, and ready to receive and 
repel his attack. ‘Chere were about 
two hundred regular troops with 
held pieces, and a great number of 
the inhabitants armed. On the 
battery four guns were mounted; 
and on a martello tower above the 
battery t! ére was one iece of cane 
Hon, fhe three ships of the ene- 
“ay Were moored within a cable's 
*agta of the battery, with their 
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cables on shore, and their broad- 
sides towards the sea. 

Captain Barrie immediately de- 
termined on his plan of attack, 
though there were many obstacles 
inthe way. The bay was so small 
that it was impossible to approach 
near enough, without being exposed 
to a raking fire both from the bat- 
tery and the ships; it was therefore 
thought necessary at first to attack 
them with the boats ; and the crews, 
notwithstanding the difficulty and 
danger were so great and so close be- 
fore their eyes, that they could not 
but see it in its full force, volun- 
teered their services to land: buta 
breeze springing up, captain Bar- 
rie preferred having the ships towed 
into the bay. At six o’clock in the 
evening the action was commenced 
within range of grape: it lasted 
without intermission till about half 
after seven, when one of the ene- 
mys vessels was observed to be on 
fire: shortly afterwards the rest 
also were in the same condition, 
and the batterv and tower were si- 
lenced. ‘Thus in a very short time 
the whole object of the attack was 
completely answered, and that with 
the very trifling loss of two killed 
and nineteen wounded. 

The exploit at the mouth of the 
Garonne was of a different charac- 
ter; and ealubits British seamen as 
capable of deceiving as well as of 
conquering the enemy. On the 
24th of August his majesty’s ship 
Diana, commanded by captain 
Ferris, in company with the Semi- 
ramis commanded by captain Re 
chardson, being near the Cordoyan 
light-house, discovered four of the 
enemy’s vessels at the meuth of the 
river Garonne, within the shoals, 
under the protection of an armed 
brig. It appeared to captain Fere,, 
ris impossible to attack them open- 
ly; he determined therefore to have 
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recourse to a sti iarem : and this 
res juired the utm promptitude 
and coolness in the exec ution, lest 
betore ihe enterprise succt eded the 
deceit should be discovered. ‘The 
Eeaglish vessels tine retore approacne 
ed the m of the nver unde: 
French colours ; and so completely 

ny deceived that a Dt- 


lot came 1, i ti ee) 6 el. 
a> ca Wal VOAT< kel ite Lier 


uth 
weTe the enc 
direction and asst 
were anchored atte: dark near the 
batteries at the mouth of the river. 
Capt uo barne t! 


eres Pee wt , . i.) oo? VW 
" > . b/w oe 4 as se es - seeneee ; 


stance the snips 


dispaiched 
hich 
were sccond ported by 
oii the } iT. 18, Stull the 


wh 


‘ ow fy 
> us ai 


enterprise hazardous and ot 


did 


a oe” 
aG“ouwoiiui si 
pena the 


not ce : 
bravery of th 
their promputude 

"The conve} whicn the boat 


and de 


upon 
recy. 
were 
nt to att 


eee &5 


four mil 


; 
stroy i 


Cume favoura 
was captured 
difaculty to 

evercome in) 


VOSSELS what 


the river in 
tan Barrie, 
in” resolved 
boats ; but, 
keep Upthe ; 
. 

BO? SLTL RCS ! 
this latter ; 
wus equally T ' 


ceived the 


tri he Was uctu 


“a VE 


MOTT tin 


IS H 


AND 


bries were captured; and captain 
Barrie in his Oficial dispatch men, 
tions an incident most descriptive of 
the character of British seamen, 

* It adds (s avs he) to the lustre 
that the ofhcers and men achieved, 
the humanity they displayed to the 
overpowered captives in putting 
them below without the force of 
arms and an unnecessary effusion 
of blood.” 

It was utterly impossible now for 
the enemy to be longer deceived; 
accordingly the bart 


ries One ad 


their fire upon the ships; bat the 
tempt & 
sind drove on 


shore, and there burnt under ther 


as if itn col 


pursued 


Semiramis, 
their fire, 

very the armed brig th 
apt: un of which -~ ad been decoved 
the Di. Inthe whole 
of this transaction we had only 
three men wounded. Five vesse 

of the enemy and one 
was burnt. 


Guns, 


on De verd 


were taken, 
In narrating the particulars of 
the uction off the island of Lissa 
in the Nedit CCl jUS 
tice to the skill and bravery dis 
played by the l’rench sq 
we have now to notice a 
val en ra. which, tnorga 
they aid not exhibit the same skit, 
layed equal intrepidity. 
Soon alter the capture ot the Is it 
ot France, three French frigates, 
fuil of : oops I r its protects a 
known tuo s, and 
bee 
oped the ot the! land, 
its harbour, and 
‘an eas and bloodless 
howev YT, did not 
were well- 
they wc ald 


we did 


: — 
ranedaT, 


iadron: 
ther na- 


ement, int h 


’ .* 
Lilie y alis] 


Vnedinee q 
b kaa sae 


- . . 
ae G > os . -— thy? 
ae siTSi 10 Was DO ed Lidctis 


Horan 


there 
that 
into our hands; 
nearly 9, 

it would be abso sutely 
shoul! pro ceed 


witer, 
necessary that 
: e seas to procure 
that 


somewhere in thos 











that article before the} couk] think 
of rewrning to Europe. Three 
frigates, therefore, the Astrea, 
Phebe, and Galatea, and the Race- 
horse, a brig, were dispatched in 
of them: for a long ume 
h was fruitless, notwith- 
themselves 


quest 
their searc 
ganding they spread 
widely over the Indian seas. At 


lat it occurred that the island of 


. )° - 
Madagascar Was the most likely 
"¢ . bie lady 
place to find them, or rather that 

a 
it was the oaly place to which they 
could resort for a supply of water. 
Oathe 19th of May the enemy were 
discovered off the coast of that 
shand: they were immediately 
chase 1, but icy as upwards of ten 
b urs before t! ev were come up 
wih, The English seamen, tn the 
ne, Mai ifested their usual 


, - 4 : . 
impatience ror batties and many o! 


them expressed a wish, that during 
the chase the R icel: rse micht 
be outsaiied, in order. that there 
might be an equality in point of 
force and numbers between them 
and the French! At last the As- 
teacame up with them, and sus- 
tamed the fire of two, before the 
P) ebe and Gul iten could r In and 
support her. The weather wis very 
favourable to the enemy; for, by 


" % 
Sallee x . ate . . . 
— ig calm Ve) \ HOW an ‘ LLC Ts, IL 


eit hrst the Astrea, and then the 
Phebe and Galatea exposed to their 
whole fire. The Galatea was so 
mach d; maced as io be ob] ced to 
Make t wal for immediute -as- 
MdANCe trite 1 Oller two ships 
were aff : the enemy 


; BMH AY Lal 5g 
‘ip i eed : oa 
meee Sells 1) OFTCer LO € Cad pe, “As 
five oN . 
ré Galatea was unubie to renew 


the attac As the LV} ebe and Astre ty 


+t oe +. ; " 
aah BoOoiSi ars her, Wel t af’ dll) in 
Dur ner > ~ | YY . 

on Ull of Lit Fre: ch. L pon com- 


| a . oF , 
> "Pp With them they found that 
2 - } ey 
ue on Cail side was still 
. «hL . . _ - 
+ for the Nereide, one of the 
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UMM + Vily lel VeCh us 
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completely disabled as the Galatea, 
and had, like her, gone out of the 
action. The battle recommenced 
by the Asurea pouring a dreadful 
broadside into the French commo- 
dore’s ship (La Renommée): in- 
stead of returning it, she made an at- 
tempt to board the Astrea ; which if 
she had been able to effect, she most 
probably would have carried her, 
asshe was full of soldiers. This, 
however, was prevented by the 
skilful mana@uyres of the Astrea. 
The scene now was truly awtul ; 
the night was dark and dismal, in- 
terrupted only by the Aashes and 
ships; for the 
Phebe by this time had come up, 
and attacked the Trench commo- 
dore under the st ‘rn. asilter avery 
gallant resistance she struck; and 
the Clorinde (the name of the third 
ship ) s00n followed he: example. 
But in thiscase, too, the wantof prin- 
ciple and honour, too often evinced 
e present day, 


noe of the four 


by the French of 
was manifest ; for the Clorinde, per- 
ceiving that the Engitsh had nota 
boat that was in a condition to be 
sent to take possession ( { ] er, made 
all sail away: sie was pursued for 
three hours, but the Asirea and 
Phebe were both too much ¢i abled 
to carry on the piirsuit. The 

an tL on board 
ship, La 
upwards 


slaughter was very 
of the French commodore’ 
Renommé:, there being 
ob 100 killed and wounded; 
amongst the first was the commo- 
dore himself: he was wounded 


re- 


early in the env ipeTuent, but 


eg . 
fused to quit his quarters; when 
wwother shot krlied him. dn 

_ } 
bi ird the snereide taere were 120 

} ee . ° 
kal U ing Wotthdedas, aici captain 
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four times; yet on board the As- 
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killed and fifteen wounded. This 
comparatively trifling loss seems to 
have proceeded from the circum- 
stances of the enemy elevating 
their guns too high, and of our 
seamen being very attentive to the 
manauvring of their sails. On 
board of the Phebe there were 
twenty-four killed and wounded. 
The Galatea, not having been en- 
gaged in the night action, it might 
ave been supposed would have 
escaped with i little loss. ‘This 
however was not the case, for she 
had sixteen killed and forty-five 
wounded. 

On the Saturday after the action 
the Nereide was discovered lvtnsr in 
Tamatave bay, in Madagascar. 
As the entrance to this bay ts ex- 
tremely dangerous; and as, besides, 
she was under the protection of a 
battery, and moored across the en- 
trance, it was thought imprudent 
to attack her. A flag of truce was 
sent in, to summon them to sur- 
render: this they agreed to do, on 
condition they should not be con- 
sidered as prisoners of war, but 
should be sent to France: with 
these terms the English commodore 
complied, and the Nereide was 


taken possession of. 


In the opinion and judgement of 


some of our readers, perhaps we 
may sccm to have dwelt too fully 
and minu ely on the P iticulars of 
these naval actions ; more so, they 
may allewe than either their own 
merits than is pro- 
port: med to the space and notice 
we hav I 


ceserve, OF 


allotted to oth« 
of British history. ‘This objection 
certainly wears the appearance of 
being appropriate and forcible ; 
but upon a close examination it will 
be discovered not to be well- 
ground d. ‘The state of maritime 
wartare between Great Britain and 
France is become of such a nature, 


r par tions 


BRITISH AND 


that no actions on a prand sah 
where fleets are engaged, or bri 
ing after then: most im portant and 
decisive results, can now be es. 
pected. The times of their coy, 
rence are gone by. France gq 
meet this country on the sea, now, 
only with a few detached ves 
But though engagements between 
a few frigates do not strike th 
mind so much as naval actions be. 
tween numerous and formidabk 
fleets, yet they are perhaps mor 
roa eg for the exercise ang 
display both of nautical skill and 
enterprise, and of real courage. 
We must also do the enemy the 
justice to acknowledge, that ther 
generally fight better when ther 
single frigates, or at least whena 
few ships are opposed to us, thas 
when they meet us on our element 
with a large fleet. As therefore 


there can now be no instances @ 
our naval superiority displayed in 
engagements on a large scale, we 


must keep an attentive eve upon 
those that do occur, as they give 
proots that our superiority still con 
tinues, and that we still have monr 
navy both officers and seamen, who, 
when the occasion called for it, and 
the opportunity occurred, would n- 

val the heroes of ‘Trafalgar. 
Besides, an attentive perusal of 
the details of these actions between 
our frigates and those of the ent 
my is more adapted, as we have 
already remarked, to bring out to 
particular and distinguished notice 
nautical skill and enterprise, and 
zlso to render them more perfect 
In the action between the Freneh 
squadron and ours otf the islands 
Lissa in the Mediterranean, ®t 
French had an opportunity of ¢st 
cuting that particular mane@eav® 
oa which many are disposed © 
think that our naval superior 
and success mainly, tf not entirely, 
| depend; 


, 
. 
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depend : we allude to breaking 2 
line, and making the attack al 
ence on the Ice rd and 

gdeof the foe ; andt is Manceuvre 
thev vadoubres apmette red 
execute with c mside 
and skill, and im part, in . 
ceeded. But the resttt cieurtiv de. 
monstrates that there ts somethi 
more, some! yw much deen 
fur beyond this manmwuvre,t winch 
our naval supertoric' _and 


. ' 
mwuvuTra 
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ought justly t to be ascribed. tndeed, 
ull the Fr: nC ha T I i { seamen 
ean rival oursin that cool courage 
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the manare- 
ment of a shin, under e most 


difheult and extraordinary circum. 
stances. that can posst tp occu 
duru i i ment,so very 
easy.and complete, diet their un- 
div Le its are an “aumed with 
the bat - und ? eT, till, i 
ad mn to this, thi cal il their 
munds with (ne. Arm Inv rine, 


and conviction. thet 
must in 
the 


nee of 


spon bineous 
Vat expec to meet us on 
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rie smallest che 


[mpariance of ibe Isle of France to the 
vtte—Particulirs of the A'- 

od Le ffects resud ing from Cordiality 
and Navql Commanders —more 
one Cause why our Expeditions are 
nce of the Isle of KFrance—The hie of 
Island of Java-~Plan 
l Difhiexdiies ia the way 
' Evtedition— It 
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vé 0] ’ fs ence Is s ah i ihe ds ‘and 
the nature of | wodues, and 
ag afford astro Oo non and 

‘te ‘iter to the numerous pri- 
Vaiceers Wirichl 1 esteu OUT Leas st 
India ships in tha i. Lhe island 
‘I Bon: OO Fa i au.Tea iy laslen ; sv 


only ree 
properly bye 


that the Isle of France 
mained which could 
considered a French tland. <A‘, 
however, Holland had been actually, 
as she long had been virtually, a 
constituent part of the French eme 
pire, the British government re- 
solved to attack and conquer the 
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Dutch possessionsalso in the Indi- 
an seas, ‘The first object of attack 
was the Isle of France. The fol- 
lowing account of this island will 
fully point out its advantages, and 
may properly be given here as form- 
ing an appropriate introduction to 
our account of the expedition 
against it. 3 
The Isle of France, according to 
the admeasurement of the abbé de 
Ja.Caille, is not more than thitty- 
one leagues in circumference, about 
eleven in lengwh, and seven in 
breadth, having a surface which 
measures 432,680 acres. It is de- 
scribed as extremely healthy, fertile, 
and aboundin; ] 
mantic scencry. 
The populatior 0 
isles of France and Bourbon is said 
to have been 121,000 in the 1 
1799, of whom a great pr 
are negro slaves ; and the: 
force consisted of 
Raynal informs us, that 
1765 the popul 
France was as 
white people, besid 
1,587 Indians ort 
11,881 slaves, 
the popt . 
considerably 


The preci, 
island is Port 
tuated in LL 10 
long. cast from Paris, 
t very perceptible, I » of 


Paree | rising n wre Laan 


y | 
. =e? . =thh~ 
& ta ,< aehe ‘LD 


~\ &e 


three | et. 


With regard to its produce, the 


foli Wing are the most recent 
deta ls. The soil f the isi ind is 
wery diversilicd, Allth ugh by its 
clim ite it ts d bi ted for all colonial 
pr sUCticns, if ‘ not e wally ane 
sweire wal Cc liiere) kinas t 
> mbhabitants 
to naturalize. 


of coliee were the 
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first adopted ; but other objects of 
cultivation, such as cotton, hay; 
appeared more profitable, coffee 
has not become so general asi 
would otherwise have been. The 
natives pretend that their coffee is 
superior tothat of Mocha. Th 
cotton, in its turn, has likewise been 
neglected, because the cultivation 
of indigo was become more popu. 
lar. Several sugar plantations have 
succeeded. One of their overnors, 
M. Poivre, formerly. found means 
to introduce plants of the nutmeg, 
cloves, &c. irom the Dutch spe 
islands, ‘Lhis experiment, how. 
ever, did not prove successful; for 
Raynal tells us that most of the 
plants died, and the rest were net 
likely to bear fruit. 

‘The principal advantage which 
the French derived from the island 
was, that tt served as a point from 
which our commerce might be sue. 
cessiully annoyed in the Indian 
seas. The fatal experience of the 
East India company, and of the 
private traders on the coasts of Co. 
romandel and Malabar, has prov. 
ed that nothing could be better 
adapted for attat Ing vat object. 
It served asthe place of rendezvous 
tor French frigates, where they 
could be refitted, and where the 
might retire with their plunder, It 
was a depét of captured product, 
and in this view was resorted toby 
American traders, who brought 
that produce to Europe v hich the 
French were unable to convey @ 
their own merchantmen. The & 
struction of such a nest of maraue 
ers is the principal advantage tat 
we can derive trom the conques® 
In our hands it is impregnable 
long as we command the #% 
and perhaps may be rendered @ 
station of some importance, 

The abbé Raynal gives tie 
lowing view of the political ane 

com 
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commercial advantages of this im- 
rtant island : 

«The Isle of France must al- 
wars be allowed to be ¢ one of the 
av st valuable posse ssions jor any 
nation desirous of trad! @ to Asia. 
It is situated in the African Seas, 
jst a the entrance of the Inctan 
ocean. As. it lies a little out of 
the common track, its expeditions 
can be carried on with greater se- 
cTecys Those who wish it was 
nearer our continent, do not con- 
sider that, if it were so, it would 
be IMposs ible to reach the c asts of 
Malabar and Coromandel in a 
month’s time, and the most distant 
guifs in two months at most, 
which is an inestimable advantage 
toa vation, who, like the I'rench, 
have no sea-port in India. This 
idand, though in the same latitude 
as the barren and scorching coasts 
of Africa, is temperate and healthy. 
The-soil is stony, . but tolerably 
fertile. Experience has shown that 
it will produce most of the neces- 
saries, and even of the luxuries of 
life. Whatever it may want may 
he supplied stad Madag iscar and 
fom Bourbon, whicre the i inhabt- 
tants et retained their simplicity 
of Manners, and a taste for hus- 
bandrv. 

“Great Britain sees with a jea- 
louis eye her rivals possessed of a 
settlement which may prove the 
ruin of her flourishing trade on 
Asa, At the breaki: i out of ; 
War, her utmost ef fforts will certain- 
yy be ain ed at a colony that 
Mreatens her -richest treasures. 
M at 4 misfortune for France, 

Mud she suffer herself to be de- 
prived of in! !”? 

De: rcely | ad the news of the pre- 
perations that were made for this 
wag projected attack on the Isle of 
i reached this count vy, when 

© account came that the attack 
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had been carried i LO execution 
with the most complete and signal 
success. The land forees were 
under the command of general 
Abercrombie 3 = the feet under 


admiral Bertie. Thefleet and Jand 
forces were collected in the Isle of 


. es 


Bourbon about the middle of No- 
vember 1810, where they were de- 
tained some time under the expecta- 
vion of beme¢e join ed bv the divisions 
from Beng: il and the Cane of Good 
Ho; se, As these did not Arrive, 
a the season was far advanced, 
the admiral and general had resolv. 
ed to proceed on the enterprise 
without them’; whenfo rtunately on 
the morning of the 22d ef Novem- 
ber the Bengal division arrived. 
The fleet immediately sailed, and 
soon atrived off the Isle of France, 
This island is nearly surrounded 
with a very dangerous reef of rocks, 
which makes a landing very diffe 
cult, even when the weather is 
favourable and calm, and highly 
dangerous, if not quite impractica- 
ble, whenthe wind sets on the shore, 
Besides this, the depth of water 
anes: this ane of rocks 18 $9 
at that it was srener. lly consider. 
GIimpo: sible fir id a sufe ‘ nchore- 
age for rahe rts off the island. 
Both these circumstances were well 
known to the comman iers § and 
they had therefore adopted mea- 
sure accordingly. Before the land. 
ing was attempted, every part of 
the bee side of the island was ex- 
amined and sounded with the most 
minute ‘ead scrupulous attention by 
commodore Rowley: by this means 
they not only diseo vered the bear- 
ines of the different concealed 
rocks, but fortunately m the course 
of their survey, that a fleet might 
safely anchor in a narrow passage ~ 
formed by a smali island, called 
the Gunners Coin, and the map 
land; the openings in the reef were 
U2 $0 
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80 Wide, and the sea so deep, that 
several boats might enter abreast. 
The only objection to this place of 
disembarkation was, that it would 
land the troops at a very considera- 
ble distance from Port Louis. 

In consequence of the wind prov- 
ing light or adverse, the whole of 
the fleet did not arrive ull the 2Och 
of November. No time was now to 
be lost; as the enemy, fully ap- 
prized of our design, and also of 
the particular spot where we intend- 
ed to attempt a landing, were ina 
complete state of preparation and 
defence. It appeared however that 
their object was not so much to 
oppese our landing, as to reserve 
their force for the of Port 
Louis. The disembarkation was 
thercfore effected wit! ‘ 


cerence 


thno dificualty 
or loss, the enemy who 
lected on the sh 
our troops, 
Fort Marlastr!, the nearest port to 
the British which they occupied. 
The landing having been effected 
thus casily, the next obiect was to 
prevent the enemy trom occupying 
a thick wood that lay by the sice 
of the road, v hich it wast? 
to pass along, in order t 
Port Louis. +h was 
the rapidity of ovr n 
probably the panic of 
that no opposition war o! 
the occupation ef t! 
was the intention of § eneral Ab 
crombie to have pushed on, 
afew hours rest during t 
time, for Port Lours 
sequence of the tavcue the tro 
had undergone. from 
and arduous murch ier a hot 
sun, it was judged more prud 
pa pf 


were col- 
ite 

we retirinu pefore 

and e 


mn evacuating 
»*.s 4 ‘ eee 
. "> 


it 
C 
‘ 


alt 


woe d 


ther long 
cent 
and expedient to take \ 
at Mowlin a Pow 
mies from the town. 
sure was rendered nz 


‘ stan 


Ive tive 
This mea- 
cessary als by 


} . 
» abou 
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the total want of water, unde 
which the army had suffered snes 
they effected their landing. 

As an obstinate and probably 
a tedious defence on the part of 
the enemy was expected, general 
Abercrombie thought it absolutely 
necessary, before he advanced tw» 
the main object of his attack, to 
ecure supplies for his army: for 
this purpose a communication with 
the fleet was opened and preserved, 
by the capture of the batteries at 
‘Lombeau and Tortue. 

Soon after the army were putin 
mi the design of the 
enemy became apparent: the route 
of the British lay along a road # 
narrow that they were compelled 
to march in columns, presenting a 
weak front to the attack of the 
Fiench, while there was a thick 
wood on each flank of the army 
during this pait of its progres, 
Almost immediately, therefore, as 
the army was put in motion, the 
enemy with several ticld pieces took 
up astrong position, on their route, 
and attacked the main body. The 
advanced guarcs were i rmed ot 
European troops, under the com- 
mand of lientenant-colonel Camp 
bell of the S8d regiment: as soon 

the attack commenced, these 

ps formed with as much order 

ind regularity as the narrow and 
stute and nature of the road 
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had 
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tron again, 
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recourse to ihe wo 


bayonet, and as usual with the most 
signal and com) lvete success. ‘The 
enemy were charged and compelled 
to retire with the loss of hts artillerys 
and with many killed and wounded. 
On our hreute nant-colonel 
Campbell and another officer fell 
Alter this, the British army took 
Up a position in front of the enemy's 
lines, just without cannon shot. On 
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ritesh we Ipon, the 


side 
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the morning of the 30th, every 


preparation was mm. ide tora genhel al 
attack; when the Prench command. 
ef. general de Caen, proposed to 
cvitulate. “The terms on which 
he offered to surrender the island 
were modified and altered by ge- 
reral Abercrombie a { admiral 
Rertic; and thus altered and mo di- 
fed they were agreed to by general 
de Caen. 

When we cons! 2] the superiority 
which we possessed, the terms may 
be deemed d rather too favourable 
tothe French: by i first article 
of the capitulati ion, land and 
sea forces were not to be considered 
prisoners of war, but were to be 
conveyed at the expense of the 
British government to some port in 
France. In all our her g-whiey 
hostile proceedine ay: gainst France, 
we ought constant nd clearly 
to bear j in mind the utmost impor- 
tance it is of to break the spell 
of their military suneriority and 
success, to which i in a great de gree 
they are indebted for th r havi ing 
been able to subjuc: te the nations 
of the continent ( ft Europe. It 1s 

not enough that we should show 
to the world that we can beat 
them by lan d, but a so that we can 
and do beat ihem so u tterly, that 
they have no claim to ask or expect 
other than the nost unconditicnal 
and abject terms. We should re- 
member uso, with what cont mpt 


itt) what 

they affect to speak of British 
mulitary prowess and skill; and 
mt we not therefore to P! tbe 
hey und not w e—when the 
tec of the two nations are op- 
posed to each other— 
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re inferior m 
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tary superiority, which they are so 
anxious to circulate. At least we 
do not do all we can, and all we 
ought. to destroy it. 

Our loss in this brilliant exploit 
Was comparatively small: there 
were SO killed, and about 150 
wounded and missing: of the ord- 
nance we took, there were 29 
thirty-six pounders ; 81 twenty-four 
pounders ; 46 eighteen poundgrs 
29 twelve pounders ; and $l mor- 
tars: in all 209 pieces. The ships 
in Port Louis (or Napoleon, as the 
French now call it) were one of 50 
guns, two of 44, one of 48, two 
of S6, one of 22, and one of 14; 
besides a great number of merchant 
vessels and privateers. The met- 
chant vessels were in general very 
valuable ; and as the island had for 
a long time been the depot for the 
prizes which the French privateers 
had captured in the Indian seas, it 
contained very valuable booty to 
a very large amount. 

In every respect, and in every 
point of view, this capture was 
most honourable to our arms, and 
ernnot fail, either in war, or when 
the terms of a ge ‘neral peace are are 
ranged, to be hi; shly advantageous 
and beneficial. ‘The utmost core 
diality subsisted, not only between 
the general and admiral, but be- 
tween all the military and naval 
ers who were employed on 
this service. Perhaps we may not 
be speculating too widely from 
truth or pro babilit Ys when we ha- 
zard the conjecture, that the more 
common and complete success of 
our exveditions ver y lately, Ou ht 
fairly and justly to be attributed to 
this cordiality between our naval 
ind military officers. Certain it is, 
that whoever reads the hi istory of 
our expeditions during the last 
reign, and the greater part of this 

i U8 reign, 
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‘ . . | 
reign, must be convinced that they 


failed as olten from jealousy, or 
want of co-operation and cordiality 
naval and military 
from any other 


between the 
commanders, ‘as 

cause. In the first instance, every 
thi 1” depends pon ce rdi lity and 
CO-Operauiond, with re spect to the dis- 
embarkation of the troops: if the 
commanders differ about the place 
“ here tlits should be effected, or 
about the manner and time of ef- 
tectin it, the CXpe dition must com 


: ‘ 
mence very MMAUSPICh UsiVs a 


wards, 1f we 
landed at the 
proper and advantagcou r then 
future progress sull 
cordiality and co-operation are ne- 
cessary. In mest cases, the arm) 
must draw its supplies from the 
hips ; and in many tstant 
armed vessels are properly station- 
ed and employed, they may second 
most effectually and opportunely 
the operations of the army. If the 


expedition should prove unsuccess- 
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ful, and there should be a necessity 


for a reembarkation m the face of 


a superior foe, with troops worn out, 
harassed, and d “f irited, in wh it 
a forlorn and des; erate situation will 
they be place 
not protect the 


All these por 


cordiality 


me an 

next to the choi 
persenced commander 
and land, 0 


AND 


We have said that the capture of 
the Isle of France was not only 
honourable to the British arms, by 
that it must also prove highly be. 
neficial and advantageous, either in 
war, or when the terms of a general 
peace are arranged. It is almog 
needless to expatiate en the benefr 
and advantage it must be of to us, 
while the war continues : if it were 
only that by its capture we deprive 
the enemy ofevery place of refuge 
and protection for the numerogs 
privatcers which infest the Indian 
seas, 1t Ought to be deemed an im. 
portant acquisition ; but in another 
point of view, which to many i» 
deed may seem fanciful and unsub. 
stantial, it ought to be hailed as an 
Important conquest. “It leaves 
the high-way of the seas open and 
unimpeded to our course, it gives 
the meanest of our dependents | 
berty to go where he pleases. There 
is no longer any interference ol 
petty properties with our manerial 
right upon the ocean; no one i 
any angle or recess thereof has the 
power to cal] upon those wh 
may permit to sport, fora sigh 
their deputation.” Fanci 
unsubstantial as thi 
subject may be deem 
greatumportince. 
moral citects (ii 
Lie d W il 
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che claims and seizes that to de- 
groy and ravage,—to spread wide 
and found deeply the empire of 
davery and wretc! hedness,—let ts 
claim and seize on the sea, i 1 Oo der 
ee a as far as possibl. her 
hemes; so that, while by our na- 
val supremacy "there can be no 
doubt that we share the sov ereignty 
of the world with her, there should 
erist as little doubt that our mo- 
tives and objects in so doing are 
completely the reverse of hers; 
that while she shall be long re- 
garded as the destroying anvel, 

may be hailed as the anrel that 
blesses and benefits mankind. 

Of the advartace which Great 
Britain wo oul | probably derive from 
the acquisition of this island, at the 

ated 0 of a peace between her and 
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¥ranee Frc npecst ae cra tr TY ye? r 


-' NG, tal I) \ We .' aly sheats 7 
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ttsobvious that the only method in 
our power, LV which we Can nope, 
‘ 


either during the war, to counter- 
balance the great accession of ter- 
ritory which the French arms have 


acquired § or at a peace to narrow 
the extent of her empire, eonsi 

inconquering the islands. ‘Thus, 
ft is thoucht fit, we shall have 


Congeests to set off against con- 


ibly will 


tO terain his colofial possessions 
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the affairs of Malta, we took océa- 
ston to dwell upon this opinion, 
and it was in sime degree acted 
upon soon after the conquest of 
the Isle of Fr: NCE 5 since In a pros 
clamation to the inhabitants of that 
island, issued by 1 rd Minto, as 
governor-general “ India, they 
were led to expect an ! anticipate 
the forma 1, full, anc F unalienable an- 
nexation of the island to the Bri- 
tish empire. 
‘The next enterprise in the Indian 
seas, Which comes under our notiee, 
for its object: the capture of 
Banda Neira, the chief of the Dutch 
ice Islands. On this e xpedition 
admiral Drury, commanding: in 
that part of the world, sent the 
Caroline, Piedmontese, and Bara- 
couta, under the orders and direc. 
tion oOo; capt in Cole ot the Caro- 
line. On the Sthof August, 1810, 
this force Was ass 


sembled near the 
. J ‘ “ 
island. Ca Cole, aware of the 


d ficulties of a ena and that 
the enemy had lined the shore with 
batteries and a strong body of troops 


to oppose him, thought it prudent 
to select 400 ofhcers and men for 
the undertaking ; but the state of 
the weather was suc h, on on night 
chosen for the attack, that net quite 
™Y) could be emploved on the ser- 
vice 3; and of those whom he was 
was the 


compelled to le ive out, 


! 
ereater partof a detachment of the 
. 
Madras European regiment, from 


whom he had expected the most 


“ady support and assistance. ‘The 
badness ot the weather, however, 
which had prevented his employing 
the wh le of the force selected tor 
this enterprise, afterward ; roved 
favourable to him, and enabled 
him to advance near the shore with 
more secrecy. A heavy rain ae- 
companied with darkness conceak 
the boats that wer er nploy wed 
this occasion, so efi ctually a wr? so 


long 
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long that they were enabled to land 
within 100 yards of a battery of 
ten guns. No time was lost in at- 
tacking this battery: it was taken 
in the rear; and without a single 
musquet having been fired, it be- 
came ours, at the very moment 
the enemy were at their guns with 
lighted matches. Day-light now 
began to appear; and as the most 
ditheult and hazardous part of the 
enterprise was still to be achieved, 
the situation of this small corps be- 
came truly critical. The castle of 
Belgica was the next object of at- 
tack : towards this, directed by a 
guide, they marched without delay : 
as they approached it, the sound 
of the bugle calling the enemy to 
its defence was distinctly beard. 
Within twenty minutes atter the 
British force arrived, the scaling- 
ladders were placed against the 
outer walls of the castle: these 
were soon id the scaling. 

1 up, were 


‘ ] 
wal - 


carried > « 
placed roainst 
under a sharp fire from the x irTi- 
son. Noil ver could with- 
stand the bravery sur tre + 
the cnemyr, live afew guns, 
fled in ull 
commander ‘ad, and thirty-two 
prison rs. Vhea 1 broke 
out, wie cast] completely in 
possession of the British; but the 
tort of Nassau and th 


ladders, being hauled 
? 


} _ 
ne yyw? 


iw fhoW 


; . 
eavinge thie 


day 


seu-cetences 
beid bytheenemv. The 
commander of the fort was sum- 
moned to surrender; but some 


were stil 


geiavy occurring in his 


reti y 
ahats ' a4 
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AND 


the British gained possession of the 
two forts, and several batteries 
mounting 120 pieces of cannop 
and defended by nearly 700 dj. 
ciplined troops and militia, 
Although in the conquest both 
of the Isle of France and of Banda 
every thing that could have bee, 
anticipated and wished for, from 
the display and exertion of Briti¢ 
skill and valour, was effected, yet 
in neither instance was the scene of 
action so exteisive, the difficulties 
great, the oppesition so powerful, 
nor the result so truly splendid and 
important, as in the capture of Ba. 
tavia, and the greater part of the 
island of Java. Lord Minto, go. 
vernor-general of India, under 
whose auspices and directions th 
conquest of the Isles of Bourbor 
and France had been accomplished, 
had formed a plan for adding Java 
also to the British colonial empire. 
Bitavia, the capital of this island, 
had lony been the principal seat ot 
government of the Dutch Eas 
India company ;-and from it and 
the adjacent islands, the Dutehin 
the days of their independence and 
prosperity had derived great wealth 
and commercial advantages. Atter 
they feil under the power of France, 
Datavia dwindled considerably ; it 
still however was a place of con 
siderable importance for the French 
to retain, and for us if possible to 
capture. On many accounts the re 
tention of jt was desired by the 
French: while they kept it, they 
prese: ved tin some degree their 
lor power among the 
people of the East ; and it would 
also serve, if peace were established, 
“usa point from which they might 
extend thei We have 
more than once adverted to the 
shock which is given to the Free 
reputation for superioiity, by thew 
being deprived by us of their co 
: lonial 


caaracter 


conquests, 
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Janial possessions 5 while by _ 
yery same circumstance, not on Y 
“7 power but our eames 
extended and increased. l’o these 

itical considerations, which na- 
turally induced the Trench to wish 
to retain Batavia, and us to con- 
quer it, there may be added others 
ef a minor character and import- 
ance. In consequence of our long- 
continued and decided naval supe- 
riority, the Dutch had ‘not been 
able to transmit to Europe the pro- 
ducts of their Eastern possessions, 
nor the money which they had for 
sears accumulated there. At Ba- 
tavia therefore, or at least in other 
parts of the isle of Java, much 
booty was expected. There was 
stil! another circumstance which 
rendered the conquest of this place 
of importance to us: while it was 
m the power of the enemy, from 
the shelter and protection it afford- 
edto their cruizers, it was danger- 
oas for our East India vessels to 
go to or come from China, by the 
nearest and in other respects the 
safest passage, 

The enemy had by no means 
neglected the means and supplies 
necessary to protect and detend 
thisvery important colony, General 
Jansens, an officer of experienced 
courare, had the command of it, 
with a force of upW ards of 10,000 
men, supported by a numerous 
artillery, The island afforded many 
situations naturally very strong, 
and well ad ipted for defence: these 
had been forufied in the best mane 
ner that skill ceuld supply ; and as 
the preparation: that was making 
in Our East India territories for the 
ivasion of the island was well 
known, the enemy had taken every 
precaution and adopied every 
means to oppose our Janding and 
protect then: elves. Besides these 
Obstacles, which it would be ne- 
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cessary to overcome before this 
colony fell into our hands, the na- 
ture of the climate threatened to 
oppose great peri], Batavia is well 
known to be perhaps the most un- 
healthy spot on the face of the 
globe ; and it was to be expected 
on many accounts that our troops 
would svon feel the effects of this 
pestilential climate. In the first 
place they naust unavoidably under- 
go great fatigue, which of itself 
would renderthem more obnoxious 
to the disorders of that climate; 
nor could they expect to possess 
those means of prevention or cure, 
so easily and fully as the troops to 
whom they were about to be oppos- 
ed. In the next place, the troops 
of the enemy having been seasoned 
as it were, and made acquainted 
with the most faint and remote 
symptoms of the epidemic, were 
less likely to become its victims 
than ourarmy. At first sight the 
large force which the enemy had 
collected for the defence of the 
island, amounting, as has been 
stated, to 10,000 men, might have 
seemed to present an obstacle to its 
capture, utterly imsurmountable, 
when the very inferior number of 
troops we could employ on the oc- 
casion are taken into the account, 
But it must be recollected that the 
greater part of these troops were 
Indians, who had never been op- 
posed to disciplined European 
troops, and on whose firmness and 
courage little dependence could be 
placed, It is true, a considerable 
portion ot the army which we sent 
out for the attack and capture of 
the island was also composed of 
native troops ; but the native troops 
in our service in the East Indies 
have become by experience and 
discipline, and by being headed by 
European ofiicers, though not equal 
to Kuropean troops, yet certainly 
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in every respect and point of view 
much superior to the Indian forces 
of the enemy. Still, however, the 
difficulties which opposed them- 
selves to the conquest of the island 
were very numerous and tormida- 
ble, and could not have been over- 
come in the manner in which they 
were, had our commanding officer 
been less skillful, or our troops less 
bruve. 

This commanding of 


. } bes = 
wel Auchr vy, a general who 


licer was sir 
had rendered himself honourably 

msprcu us in t! untortetate and 
diseracetul affair at Beenos Avres, 
Atver mature}y weiching the dif 
ferent plans tor disembarking his 
army, be resol, 


\ ito effect it inthe 
neighbourheod ct Batavia. <Ac- 
cording] on the 4th of Aupust 
B11, the troc were landed with- 
out opposition about twelvé miles to 
the eastward of the city. 
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e British 


force oO. ¢t bite 
very stroncly fortifix 
at Cornelis: thither t 

general determined to proceed 
without loss of time, having first 
taken possession ot Batavia, tn or- 
der that, by placing this city in 
his rear, he micht 
supplies for | cm thence. 
At fi he was apprehensive that 


| 
eto draw 


ure road t matavia beme «¢ 
ly Sirol ) 
nearly 

sent very 

his pro 

wus hap; iy n 

wus not 

pied, by 

obstacle 

occu 

the b; 
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had evacuated it, or meant to dj 
it, sent forward the advance of the 
army under colonel Gillespie to take 
possession of it. On the 8th of the 
month colonel Gillespie having 
erected a temporary bridge over the 
river, and gained possession of the 
suburbs, the burghers applied for 
protection, and surrendered the city 
with ut Opposition, the garrison 
having on our approach retired to 
Weltevrecde. 

So tar the object of the expedi. 
tion had been attamed 


, ; anid ot 
or opposition ¢ and the 


without loss 
! capture of 
Batavia promised to iorward and 
assist the ulterior and more im 
porta t objec tsin a verv cor sider. 
able degree ; for though the enemy, 
before they CV: cute it, had de. 
stroved laree storehouses of | ublie 
property, and had attempted to 
destroy the remainder, the British 
were enabled to preserve some large 
and valuable cranaries. 
cipal part ot the inhabitants had 
abandoned the city: but the Che 
nese settlers, a most useful and in 
dustrious race of men, remained; 
and they were of great service to 
the army. Provisions also were 
cheap and abundant, and the com. 
munication with the ficet was easy 
and expeditious. 

The next object of attack was 
the enemy’s cantonment at Welte 
vreede, where they had two bri- 
gades of infantry : against this colo 
nel Gillespiew assent; but the enemy 
abandoned their position on his ap 
proach, and retired to another m 
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i Ne Pre 


front of their strom, lines at Core 

nelis. - This new vision was very 

nd it was defended by 300 

ps, SUP} yrted by 

f horse-artillery : tt was 

howe attacked wit 1 great spit 

and gallantr’ by the corps under 
colonel Gillespi ef envimy 
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snack, $V that it was judged ex: 
dient and necessary to alttick 
on with the bayonet: by means 
this, they were completely 


dra and their guns t iken. 


> 


But the difaculties Were now 
only be inn Mg the enemy were 
entrenched in a posidion at 
reat river 


— 
strong! 


Cornelis, between the gt ve 
Jacatra and the dloken, an axtif- 
cial water-cOUrse, both of W hich 
were unfordable. ‘This position, 
thus delend J by nature, Was in- 
closed by a deep trench strongly 
palisads ed. \W sthit : the lines, the 
bich grou ids were covered and 
proiected by several re joubts and 
batteries mounted with a great 
number of cannon. In the centre 
stood Fort Cornelis; and the whole 
of these very strong works were 
defended by a much superior: force, 
supported by a numerous and w eil- 
served artillery. There were, it 
was evident, only two modes by 
which the enemy could be driven 

f nchment, or com- 
pelled to surrende: i enhei by re- 
gular approaches, or by storming it 
immediately: the former plan 
could not be adopted, on account 
of the seas: I, which was so far ad- 
he forts could 
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vanced, that berTore ft 

} | - ARrrn 17) 
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be reduced DY Trevu 
. } 
thea N Sa, é ’ 

whe Brit saarmy would have been 
C mpelied to abandon the enter- 
prise, It wa therefore mecessat y 
to take Measures for Curl ying the 
Works by assault. For this pur- 


sep hae : 
Pose OAUEMCS Were Er 


der that by thei: hire the principal 
red ubt ; of th enems melt be 
disa Ape aheavy fire toa iWo 
Cays this o ect Was CC }- 
Pils ed, Phe ] es | i ics Wel 
site ced; and by th t 
U Titi ! fy e th Cre \" - 
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Cvery pest.ot. their BO 
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proper and propitious for the gene- 
rai assault; and accordingly onthe 
dawn of day, oa the 26th, it was 
made. Colonel Gillespie here was 
principally employed, as he had 
been in the preceding and __preli- 
minary enterprises. The object to 


which his efforts were directed by 


the commanding officer was a re- 


doubt, which the enemy had con- 
structed beyond the artificial water- 
course; by driving the enemy 
trom which, the British troops 
might be enabled to pass the bridve 
along with them, and attack the 
redoubts within the lines. At the 
ame time that this redoubt was 
attacked, another division under the 
command of lieut.-colonel M*lLeod 
was ordered to Possess itself of 
anoth erredoubt on the lefts; and 


the bridge over the river Jaca. 
tra, by ope the interior of the 
Ls } | . 

Lines migh aiso be reached, was 


the object of thie ‘om ot major 
Tule with a third corps. While 
these three several att: woe 4 on the 
Hanks of the enemy were carrying 
Into execution, the remainder of the 
British army was directed to ad- 
in .tront, 
und, if possibie, to open a way 
through them into their lines. 


! 
Vance against tae enemys 


Li Is nipossible here not to pause, 
and to admire the consummate and 
ve yucrement and skill 
with which the whole plan of attack 
was formed and arranged. The 
mere deiatl of it must, even to a 
reader unacquainted with military 


tac LICS, allord indubit i< ib} c prools oi 


Comp Cnet 


the sagacity of sir Samuel Auch- 
muty’s mind; it must stamp him 
ti the estimation of those who are 
best able \O a] preciate these matters, 


a masier of the military art. 


‘ 7 ! . 
i.very part of the pith Was Mmu- 
tually cr nnected, and th Cc whole 
& 


was complete: at the same time, it 
bears those murks of simplicity, 


which 
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which distinguish only the opera- 
tions of nature and of great minds. 
Perhaps in the entire annals of mi- 
lirary achievements, both ancient 
and modern, nothing will be found 
to surpass it. Even had the plan, 
from any defect in the execution of 
it, or from unforeseen and unex- 
pected difficulties that could not 
be overcome, proved abortive and 
unsuccessful, still he who formed 
it had ensured his right to be en- 
rolled among our greatest military 
characters. 

But of the want of success of 
such a plan, when intrusted tor its 
execution to British officers and 
troops, there was little danger, al- 
though the enemy were so very su- 
perior, and in every respect so well 
prepared. General Jansens was in 
the redoubt when the assault com- 
menced. Colonel Gillespie pos- 
sessed himself almost mstantaneous- 
ly of the bridge over the Sloken, 


under a heavy fire of grape and 


musquetry; and passing the 
bridge along with the enemy’s 
troops whom he had driven from 
their redonbt, he attacked and car- 
ried one of the redoubts within the 
lines. Part of colonel) Gillespie's 
corps, having been joined by that 
portion of the army who had at- 
tacked the enemy in front, and suc- 
ceeded in that attack, attacked an- 
other of the inner redoubts, which 
they also took. ‘The same success 
attended the corps under colonel 
M'Leod. Four redoubts were now 
mm our possessic, three ot which 
were within the lines. The fronr 
of the enemy was also routed, and 
their position in that point laid 
open. The only redoubts which 
the enemy still ccupred lay in his 
rear; and to these colonel Gilles. 
pie, being pomed by col, M*Leod 
ef the 59th, directed his atte 
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Here the greater part of the enemy’: 
artillery, surrounded and protected 
by their cavalry, were posted, The 
redoubts, however, were takeg in 
the same masterly style, their a. 
tillery carried, and their cay 
compelled to fly. Soon after For 
Cornelis was taken, and the victory 
was complete. 

In these different actions the log 
of the enemy was very grea; 
about one thousand were buried in 
the works ; immense numbers were 
cut down itn the retreat ; the rivers 
were literally choked with the 
bodies; and the huts and woods 
were filled with the wounded, mog 
of whom afterwards died. Nearly 
five thousand prisoners were taken, 
among whom were three general 
officers, thirty-four _ field-officers, 
seventy captains, and one hundred 
and fifty subaltern officers. The 
number of artillery and field-pieces 
that were taken was very great; 
consisting of 209 brass guns, 35 
brass mortars, 19 brass howitzers, 
504 iron guns, and 743 iron and 
brass cannons and mortars. Our 
loss was severe ; though, when the 
force opposed to our army, and the 
strength of the enemy’s position, are 
taken into account, not more severe 
than might have been anticipated. 
We had fifteen officers and about 
one hundred and fifty men killed, 
and sixty-three officers and upwards 
six hundred men wounded, 
Among tie killed was the gallant 
lieutenant-colonel M‘Leod of the 
6outh foot. , 

Among the enemy who escaped 
was general Jansens, who fled du- 
ring the action with a few cavalry, 
the only remains of an army of tea 
thousand men, to the distance 
thirty miles. As soon, however, 3 
the conquests were secured, 
the British yoops had restéd from 
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rt ue;acorps Was dispatched 


net f; u 


of him, which atter ci- 


nm suit 
p intrepid y and 


splaying the samic 
skill which had distin ruished them 


en the mat m attacs, succ ‘veded in 
coming up ™ ith und captur ing 
him, Thus was this important 






Mbuirs of the Peninss ' 


Cause and M “5 wht. Le: 
the French—f x pectaitons 
would materiacy w 


More generally detesi 
Exglish. 


NE of the most plausible, 
and, indeed, one of the most 
weighty objections, that has been 
urged agamst the utility ot the 
study of history, t ts upon this 
gr and—that, in the | ng series of 


the €vents Which it cmb Ices and 


harrates, nothine is tauelit but 
What might witli intinitely mote 
T : : 

acuity, and wiih yu rtamty, 
be learnt from the transactions that 
are always passiag around us: 
that men are naturally fond = of 
Powers and that, when pose 
essed of it, they are prone and 
4p toa ise if taat Vert 1s 
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OO Thuch UISPO ed i 
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‘“peesentations of ther misters, 
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“MOL lLOOse Who iiatter and court 
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island annexed to the British em. 
ords ot lord 


* by the successive reductions 


pire 3 and to use the w 
AT 
ivili)lo,* 
ot the French isiands and ot Java, 
the British nation has neitper an 
chemy nor a rivalitrom the Cape of 
Good Hope to Cape Horn.” 
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‘ie? : ‘ 
da—Preliminary Remarls on the unportant and useful 


tit Spain— P culiarities in the 


ce of Jie naharte— Differenge 
Spa iards anil pP riugi — avith re- 
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“winstances in favour of the I ortuguese 


, “ie 
and are more cordiclly AMALIA 10 ihe 


of history supplying us with very 
new or very important politi. 
cal maxims, we s2zeil be much dis. 
appomted. Whoever, alter the 


escey ’ La ‘ .f 
perusal OF tae i ry otf most 
tates, whether ancieat or modern, 
sits down to recailect and direst 


the political rules and maxims 
which he has been able to friean, 
wil perceive bial they are very 
commone-place, and only such as he 
migat have obtamed trom castmg 


. blic 
yng -publte 


‘There ts a considerable shore of 


trech ana yustice m tacse rciDarks § 
} ‘ amnitacd ; * 
i iJ tre are applics . Witnaout 


y of the 
istory, they cease 
to b= justandtrne. Both in ancient 
TH Pines, tiv re ATUSe every 


ercention, af unst the utes 


ana i i} 
ii then 2 series of events so 

irtirom 
the common every-day transace 
tions of states, that they must, in 
their orfzin, PIOgTeSs, and conse. 
quences, Strongly fix the auention 
and 
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and interest, and must to the politi- 
cian and philosopherafford much 'n- 
sight, not before possessed, into the 
causesof theriseand fallof states, and 
into the nature of the human cha- 
racter when acted upon, or sur- 
rounded by, peculiar circumstances. 
‘Lhose who are but moderately con- 
versant with ancient and modern 
history, will easily fix upon and re- 
cognise these remarkable epochs, 
so pregnant with imterest and in- 
struction: the Jatest which have oc- 
curred are the French and the Spa- 
nish revolutions. It may, however, 
justly be maintained, that the lesson 
taught by what has already oc- 
curred, and by what is yet transact- 
ing in Spain, ts both more novel 
and more important than what 
was taught by the events of the 
French revolution. 

In each of our volumes, since 
the commencement of the war in 
the peninsula, we have prefixed to 
our narrative of that war, or inter- 
mixed with u, such observations 
and reflections as it naturally sug- 
gested, or as appeared to us calcu- 
lated to set the whole transaction 
im its fair and proper light, and to 
draw trom it its legitimate and most 
useful conclusions. 

‘The mere simple statement of 
the fact, with respect to the penim- 
sula, will excite considerable sur- 
prise and interest, and naturally 
provoke inquiry and investigation. 
France, aiter having, wich more 
rapidity and unidorm success than 
was ever before known, conquered 
the most powerful armies, and de- 
stroyed the most wealthy and 
firmiy established states of Eu- 
rope; by which she had not only 
extended her territory and increas- 
ed her armies and her resources, 
but, what perhaps was of more 
moment, infused into her own 
soikhers a belief of invincibility, 
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and into those of other nations a 
degrading and weakening feel; 
of military inferiority, attacked ’ 
country, the inhabitants of which 
had long been declining both iy 
patriotism and valour ; the armigs 
of which were cither in a wretched 
state of preparation and disc ipline, 
or actually, at the moment of iD. 
vasion, at a distance, surrounded 
by the troops or the allies of thein 
vaders; and the sovereign of which 
had joined, either from treachery 
or fear, with those who wv ere come 
to wrest the sceptre from his hand, 
and to overrun and conquer his 
kingdom. 

When we examine more minute. 
ly into the circumstances and par. 
ticulars of this event, our wonder 
and admiration, instead of being 
diminished, will be considerably 
extended and increased. It may 
indeed be said, when we com 
pare what the inhabitants of the 
peninsula have cone towards the 
preservation of their country from 
the power of France, and towards 
the resistance and destruction ot 
the French armies, with what other 
nations have done when placed m 
a similar situation, that the former 
have greatly surpassed the achieve. 
ments of former times. For, m 
all former similar cases, there et 
isted at the main spring of action 
uncommon vigour, activity, and 
patriotism ; and by these were na 
turally set and continued in motion 
and success all the energies of the 
country. ‘To take the French te 
volution for an example: at fry 
there can be no doubt thar the 
greatest mind,—the mind of the 
most enlightened and comprehen 
sive views, and of the most deter 
mined and active character, direc 
ed the movements of France, # 
far as they respected the defence 


and protection af her territory 
from 
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from the invasion and conquest of 

ren afterwards 
a foreign power : se wg Ape $ ’ 
in the very midst ol al l thac sava re 
1ced the revolu- 


brutality which disgra oli 
it Lo li rit 
. §4 


| 
tion, al id which brou i 
and 10 nto ac. on a set of men inn 
nitel ly worse than the mos de <b vt | le 
ig and inisanthropical idcas of 
7 ad di. rredio iorm;— 


! 


buman natur 


ia the mids. of all this there was 
un nb ed | na wo Ua it talent 
Wiis so dire’ fex. aS tO Cal iortn he 

. , 4 . - Wee 
enerpies ol @ couniry. Mal 
OLICTN SC ha lh. en with Spain 


ever simuce Loe commencement ol 


the war in that country : there has, 


in fact, been no head,—no ring 
or superintending power to 4ar- 
range, methodize, and direct, the 
well dispose da 1d well-directed Vi- 
goul of the nation. It has been 
even worse than that: for those 
into whose hands the ill fertune olf 
the state has u ilormaily thrown te 
direction of public affairs, have not 
only been de stitute of all positive 
qualities W hich could possibly have 
rendered them At tor their situation 
and Office; but, in too many in- 
stances and respects, the activity 
and vigour which they have ac- 
tually discovered and exercised 
have done manifest and extensive 
mischief to the cause they were 
bound to benefit and upport. Cir- 
cumstances will justify the posi- 
tion, however harsh, 
strange and paradoxical it may ap- 
pear, that without the government 
which have exercised 1 ower and 
rule over Spain since the commence- 
ment of the revolution, she would 
aave achieved much more than she 
ud actually do aX 

ln forming a st estimate, there- 
more, of the effort ae Ye Span ards 
to drive the French beyo nd the 

yrenees, or to defend effectually 
their country from the invaders, we 


aght alw ays carefully and candid- 
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ly to bear in mind (among many 
cir cumstances to which we shall 
shortly briefly advert) the charac- 
ter and conduct of the men who 
have been at the head of her go- 
vernment. There is also another 
consideration to be takea into the 
account, When weighing this mest 
important subject. As from. the 
events of the war the Spanish pro- 
Vision a. government were compell- 
ed to desert the place where they 
had first fixed their abod >; and as 
aiterwards fiom the same cause 
they were in fact shut up in Cadiz ; 
it behoved them to have displayed 
more than \sual wisdom, activity, 
and vigour in their councils and 
plans, in order to do away the 
effect of these untoward events, 
and to command respect and con- 
fidence from the people, even in 
the midst of thetr misfortunes and 
virtual exile. The Roman senate 
never appeared with more dignity, 
they never inspired more awe into 
the breasts of thei ir enemies, nor 
filled the hearts of their countrymen 
with moe confidence in the public 
caltise, th. un when the enemy were 
within sight of Rome. In such a 
ratio! 1, if men are really pose 
sessed of patriotism, wisdom, and 
vigour in t hich public 
danger and calamity demand, these 
qualities will break forth But 
with respect to the provisional go. 
vernments of Spain, in proportiog 
as the crisis of their country’s fate 
became more near and more dread- 
ful,—in proportion as the display 
and exercise of pa atriotism and ace 
tivity hecame more necessary, they 
exhibited, if possible, stronger proots 


of weakness, intrigue, and selfish- 


yet . »* 
vee d¢ eTee W 
e 


ot tel 


hess. 
Sull there are other circume 
stances which ought to be noted and 


allow ed thei aue wei ight, be fore 
we can. si! 1] candid if «igement 
upon 
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upon the efforts of the Spaniards 
to protect their country against the 
power of Bonaparte. In the apita. 
tion and convulsion which a revolu- 
tion occasions, or which arc the 
natural and necessary cons quence 
of a whole people being excited in 
defence of their independence, and 
being, m a great des ree, throw n 
loose from regular government, the 
buoyancy of yvreat and ‘earings ta- 
lents will unavoidably raise them 
to their proper and justlevel. ‘Lhe 
history of all states, under these 
circumstances, proves this: the hi- 
story of France, perhaps more than 
that of any other state ancient or 
modern, may be cited im illustra- 
tion of this position. But indeed 
the truth of it is so very readily and 
sre nerally acknow! “deed, that men 
are much more Uispet sed to wonder 
that great talents should not arise 
and display themselves during the 
convulsions of a state, than that 
they should become conspicuous 
and active. But what is the case 
with respect to Spat? Would tt 
not be difficult to point ont one in- 
dividual, either in the civil or mili- 
tary line, of pre-cinimnent talents, 
whorn the revolution has produced 
or calledtorth? However we 
account for th's circumstance, 
existence of it is undoubted; and 
if it is so, it commanding ta- 
lents ack we direction and 
management of U ; Spain, 
dunng this mome 
and most difficult cris 
oucht we net to be 
prised that she stiil has been ena. 
bled to resist the power ol France? 
Let us also take into our considera. 
tion the character | those men 
who conduct the hostile councils, 
and lead on the hostile armies, in 
order that we may gain a still fur- 
ther insight into the merit of S; Dit 

nish resistance. W] hen France was 
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attacked at the commencement of 
her revolutio iY, lth ugh the gene. 
rals who led the | esuiie a: mies were 
— of considerable talents, yet 

they were pre-eminent itly so 
and m a very short time, France, 
in respect of generals, was fuity 
adequate to cope with her cremies 
Bat the case with 35; un was fur 
Cifferent : men 
masters m the art of War, 
t Ares fecble and um 
ps urmies habituated 


. 
noc 


she Was uth: acked ‘ 
pertcct 
who " ~d 
lin ed troo 
to oteert: 
It was, however, expected and 
foret: 7 } by the sancuine triends of 
Spanish cause, that, uihough 
her * INCXpes 
rienced, and raw and 


, seal evvers? ; ares 
Wndiscipiined, 5 . Pe | whe COle 


disci 


the 


at frst 
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freevyerr fe 
Reherats we 


her 


troop 


a protracted tance 


trnvance of 
these disadvantayes w« 
ally wear away, and the Spanish 
venerals and armies would, from 
the unavoid: ib] e and nai w ul opera. 
tion of circumstances, become at 
least equa! to those of her invader, 
These hopes, hid ever, have hither. 
to been disappoi and these 
prophecies still are without their 
aecomplishment. Whenever a 
French and Spanish army encoun 
ter each other, if the numerical 
force is nearly oqu * the adi antage 
is on the side of the French : litte 
or nothing seems to ‘h: ave been gad 
ed bye Xperience, on the par t of the 
Spantsh ge erals, of skill or milie 
tary kr nowled ! 2c 3 and still less, on 
the part of the soldiers, of stead 
ness and discipline. Neither cam 
be depended upon: under some 
cireumstances, and in some If 
stances, the yenerals will display 
nd exert no conte! mptible share of 
milit. iry skill in the mode of attack 
or defence, and in . the mancuvres 
during the battle; and their ski 
will be seconded by carres sponding 
discipline and steadiness on the pa 
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cireumstances, and at other times, 
all the ignorance and inexperience 
of generals and soldiers totally une 
ces warfare will most fatally 
he exhibited. Here, then, is an- 
other cause for wonder ; that under 
these circumstances Spain is not 
conquered. What is it that has 
prevented her conquest ? Wehave 
already in our former volume ad- 
verted to some of the causes of her 

tracted resistance and still-pre- 
served independence. ‘The events 
of every fresh campaign either con- 
firm the justice of those remarks, or 
open to our view and consideration 
other causes, which co-operate in 
enabling Spaintoresist her invaders. 
Asit is these causes which distin- 
guish the Spanish war, they cannot 
be too fully explained, or too 
forcibly dwelt upon; we shall 
herefore again shortly revert to 
them, before we enter On our nar- 
rative of the affairs of the penin- 
sula, interspersing such remarks as 
are supplied or suggested by closer 
and further atteution to those af- 
fairs, 

We have already, in our former 
volume, adverted to the nature of 
the peninsula, as being particularly 
favourable to the cause and exer- 
tions Of the Spaniards. This, of 
course, was equally favourable at 
the commencement of the revolu- 
tions but the Spaniards at that time, 
to much disposed to trust their 
Gefence to recular armies, neglect- 
ed in a great deoree the advantages 
Wich the nature of their territory 
supplied, Now, however, they 
have turned their attention more 
closely and etfectually to them. 

€ is only one unfavourable 
ne a which this mode of 
aa Was likely to produce, and 
Ranst which they do not appear 


a to have guarded: this 


of the troops; while under other. 
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desultory warfare, this occupation 
of the strong parts of their terri- 
tory, ought never to have been re. 
garded as the ultimate object of 
their efforts, nor as of itself ade. 
quate tothe expulsionof the French. 
It should only have been deters 
mined to have recourse to it, until 
the regular armies could be increas. 
ed and matured in skill and disci« 
pline : it should have been regarded 
more as a temporary and mediate 
than as a lasting and ultimate mea- 
sure. Had it been viewed solely 
and exclusively in this light, it 
could have produced much more 
beneficial effects than have actually 
proceeded from it. 

But the nature of the Spanish 
territory has, from the nature of the 
warfare carried on in the peninsula, 
and from the ohoutaed state of 
that warfare, produced another ad. 
vantage to the Spanish cause, which 
was indeed partially foreseen by 
many of its advocates. In all the 
countries that have been over-run 
and conquered by France, her ars 
mies have been ina great measure 
both paid and supported by con- 
tributions and exactions on the in- 
habitants ; and as the conquest was 
generally achieved in the short 
space of one campaign of but a 
very few months continuance, there 
occurred no difficulty in obtaining 
money and provisions amply sufh- 
cient from the occupied territory. 
In Spain, however, the case was 
different: the protracted state of 
the warfare of itself was sufficient 
to produce very great difficulties in 
the way of paying and supporting 
the French armies; and as the war- 
fare was not only much protracted, 
but the French armies frequently 
compelled to remain long stations 
ary, these difficulties were much 
increased. There were also other 


circumstances which operated the 
+. same 
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came way. In other countries 
which France had over-run and 
conquered, the inhabitants were 
either neutral towards them, or so 
little hostile that the French could 
easily procnre what supplies they 
had, or compel them to collect and 
forward them to the armies. In 
Spain it was directly the reverse : 
the inhabitants not only would not 
forage for the French armies, nor 
without compulsion give up what 
stores they had, but they inter- 
cepted the supplies on their way to 
the armics. This Bonaparte 
found his troops placed in circum- 
stances, under 
which the acknowledged and tried 
excellence of his commissariat was 
of little avail: they were in the 
midst of a country stript of all 
supplies, or at leas? possessing those 
supplies by no means in a degree 
suflicient for the maintenance of his 
numerous armies: ana the supplies, 


widely and thinly scattered, could 
not be procured and collected un- 
less his soldiers were exposed to 
great peril from the Spaniards ; and 
when collected, they could not, 
withont very great hazard of being 
intercepted, be conveyed to the 


armies. ‘To attempt to send the 
supplies from France was out of 
the question: even though the in- 
tervening country had been peace- 
able and friendly, and though the 
roucs had been excellent, and the 
distance much less, this could not 
have been done for any length of 
time; but when the hostile disposi. 
tion of the inhabitants, the bad 
stule of the roads, and the great 
leneth of the way, were taken into 
the account, even the enterprise and 
activity of French emperor 

wuld have been foiledin the attempt 
t ysttpply his armies inthe sdigiate 
f:om bevend the Pyrenees, 

But Bonaparte had been accuse. 
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tomed to depend upon the countries 
which he invaded and conquered, 
not only for the support but alg 
for the pay ot bis troops, Partly 
because, in all probability, he had 
not the pecuniary means necessary 
for the regrlar and full pay of his 
numerous armies; and partly, ig 
order to animate them with the sk 
mulus of hope to the most arduous 
enterprise and the most rapid exer. 
tions, he held out to them the 
spect of pay, only when they 
achieved the conquest either of a 
considerable portion or of the capi. 
tal of the enemy’s territory. In 
his wars with Austria he followed 
this plan; and the possession of Vi. 
enna was the period when her. 
warded his soldiers for their cop- 
quests. Ele appears to have pur 
sued the same plan in the peninsula: 
the capture of Madrid brought to 
his armies a certain portion of their 
pay; and the remainder was 
mised when they should plant the 
French eagle on the walls ot Lisbon. 
But the peninsula, neither rich in 
money nor fertile in provisions, was 
soon exhausted ; or at least that 
portion of it which was still um 
touched, or had recovered from the 
former plunder of the French, was 
now placed beyond their reach and 
their power by the military prowess 
ot the British army. Bonaparte, 
therefore, was compelled, either to 
suffer his armies to remain without 
pay, or to send the necessary money 
from France: the latter alternative 
was neither very agreeable nor very 
easy to him; and there 1s reason 
to apprehend that his armies o> 
tained much less plunder, and re 
ceived much less pay, as well aset 
dured more hardships, in every 1 
spect, since they crossed the Py- 
renees than they ever did before. 
The natural consequences 


these circumstances in “2 
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French armies were placed follow- 
ed in some degree ; though cer- 
tainly not to such an extent as 
might have been anticipated. It 
might have been ex pected that the 

wer and influence of Bonaparte 
with his generals, his s Ndiers, and 
with the French nation in general, 
having been but of late growth, 
and nurtured by his success, and by 
the consequent elevation and en- 
richment of his soldiers, would 
have fallen with his disasters in 
Spain ; or, at le ist, that his armies 
would have been greatly thinned by 
desertion; and that their spirits 
would have been broken by the 
protracted and unsuccessful nature 
of the warfare in which they had 
been so very longengaged. There 
can be no doubt that the foreign 
troops in the service of Bonaparte 
in the peninsula have deserted ia 
veryconsiderablenumbers ; but very 
lew indeed of the troops of France 
have quitted his standard ; nor do 
they appear to fight with a diminu- 
ton of their accustomed spirit and 
perseverance, 

We have already remarked, that 
the events which have occurred 
during the war in the peninsula are 
pethaps more pregnant with in- 
sruction than any series of events 
which either ancient or modern his- 
tomy presenis to our notice. We 
alluded particularly to those events, 
™ fur as the defence ot the Npil- 
matds is concerned; but even when 
wecontemplate the French charac. 
ter, as it was exhibited in the con. 
Guctand behavi ur of then gene. 
rals and soldiers who were empioy- 
ed in the peninsula, there ts ample 
foum for gathering instruction, and 
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or indulging in reflection ; though 


at iMstruction und that reflection’ 


cent of so pleasant and cheering 
“fature as what the events of the 
"© lar as the Spaniards are 
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concerned, give rise to. It is im- 
possible not to be struck and consi- 
derably alarmed at the firm and 
unshaken attachment of the French 
generals and soldiers to the cause 
ot Bonaparte, evenin the midst of 
defeat and disgrace, and when 
neither motives of honour, of fame, 
nor of pecuniary emolument re- 
main. As far as we have an op- 
portunity of judging, the French 
armies in the peninsula are as much 
devoted to Bonaparte, as if success 
and plunder and fame had been 
the uniform results of their cam- 
paigns. It might have been ex- 
pected by those who are conversant 
with the French character, that 
when Bonaparte ceased to be vic- 
torious, When he failed in his at- 
temptsto extend the French empire, 
and to acquire for France the title 
of sovereign of the continent of 
Europe, then his influence both 
with the French nation and with 
his armies would have begun to 
wane; but as yet there are no signs 
of it: and certainly this reflection 
is so melancholy as almost to weigh 
down the joy and hope to which the 
efforts of the Spaniards give rise, 
But to return from this digres- 
sion (in which we have indulged 
principally for the purpose of il- 
lustrating our position, that the 
events that have occurred in the 
peninsula «are pregnant with in- 
strucuon on whatever side viewed ). 
{ we have truly and justly stated 
the nature of the warfare in which 
Lonaparte is engaged in the pe- 
ninsula, we shall tind no difficulty 
in removing the surprise of those 
who have expressed it, because he 
has not sent larger armies, and at 
once overwhelmed the Spaniards 
with numbers. It may justly be 
doubted whether the conquest of 
Spain, in the manner and to the 
extent that Bonaparte has conquer- 
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ed the other countries on the con- 
tinent of Europe,could be achieved 
by the most numerous and well- 
appointed armies that were ever led 
into the field. But there is another 
point of view in which this circum- 
stance may be placed: Bonaparte 
has already in the peninsula armies 
as numerous as he can maintain 
there; if more men were sent, they 
could not find means of subsistence. 
In this sin le fact, viz. in the 1m- 
possibility, in the present and late 
state, of subsisting numerous ar- 
mies, is contained nearly the whoie 
secret of the safety ot the Spaniards; 
Wwe Say nearly the whole secret : for 
besides this, as we have already 
noticed, the nature of the wartare 
carried on by the Spaniards sets a 
large army almost at detiance: 
the most useful and successful otf 
the Spanish armies, if armies they 
can be called, are of sucha texture, 
and formed of such matertals, that 
a large force can make litile or no 
impression upon them. If they are 
routed and destroyed, it must be 
by bodies of men disposed and or- 
ganised like themselves. 
We have hitherto ina | 
measure confined our remarks and 
inferences to Spain and the Spa- 
niards 4 because m the case of tie 
Portuguese there 
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cumstances which requtre te be 
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stuted considered. 
wevecr, Wwe advert io the 
i the 
hopes of the Portuguese, we shall 
very brie hy consider the effects 
which must necessarily be pro- 
duced by the nature of the war on 
the state of Spain,and vie character 
of the Spaniards. 

When we reflect that Spain has 
now been upwards of three years 
the seat of warfare, and when we 
consider the peculiar nature of the 
watlare which has been carried on, 
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we are naturally and almost yp. 
avoidably led to indulge in melas. 
choly reflections on the actual my. 
sery which it must produce, and o@ 
the desolateness and sterility which 
it must spread over one of the fineg 
countries in Europe. There cap 
be no doubt that these evils mog 
be produced; that now, and for: 
great length of time, the most fe. 
tile tracts in Spain will be compa. 
ratively unproductive; and the 
much individual misery has already 
been engendered, and will continge 
to seize upon the wretched inh. 
bitunts. But there is another poin: 
of view in which this subject may 
be placed, much mdére important, 
though not so obvious: we allude 
to the permanent effects on the 
Spanish character and habits whieh 
this revolutionary war will produce, 
We are very apprehensive the é- 
fects will not be good ; or, at least, 
that much that is bad will be mixed 
with what is good. Had the efforts 
of the Spaniards been called forth 
and successfully exercised in regular 
warfare; and had the talents of ber 
statesmen discovered themselves in 
wise and comprehensive plans for 
the safety and protection of the 
country, the Spanish character 
must have come out of the contest 
much purified and exalted. Buta 
a mode of warfare which calls for 
Cunning and mere bodily activity 
and strength, and which is upheld 
rather by a national antipathy 
acainst the invaders than by aay 
clear and ardent love of liberty am 
independence, the human character 
cannot be much benefited, 

manners and dispositions of the i 
habitants, it is to be apprehended, 
will become fierce and untractable; 
and great danger and difficulty 
will arise, even when the country 
is freed from the invaders, @™ 
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fectual in freeing it, to regular 
habits of order and subordination. 
Both from the nature of the war 
they wage against the French ar- 
mies, and from the desolate state 
of their own country, the Spanish 
yerillas are compelled to subsist 
and to act in a disorderly manner, 
and in their operations frequently 
to injure their countrymen, | that 
they may reach the enemies of their 
country. Habituated to such a 
life, they must acquire much of 
the character of the irregular troops 
of former times; bold, enterpris- 
ing, and frank, but at the same 
time fond of rapine, and disposed 
to live rather contrary to than ac- 
cording to law. 

Sach are the reflections, so far as 
Spain is concerned, which we think 
it proper to offer to our readers, 
before we enter on the history of 
the campaign in the peninsula 
during the year 1811. Some of 
themhavebeen given before, though 
notin the same connexion or under 
the same points of view; and we 
must repeat, that the war in the 
peninsula teems with subjects for 
reflection. We shall now state these 
circumstances which distinguish 
from Spain, and render peculiar, 
the state and the probable issue ot 
the Portuguese contest. 

_ The most prominent and most 
important distinguishing feature in 
the character of the Spanish and 
the Portuguese, su far as the issue 
of the contest in which they were 
both engaged was concerned, cone 
sisted in their relative dislike to 
tue French, and attachment to the 

ngush, The Spaniards undoubt- 
edly have a national antipathy to 
te French ; but it is by no means 
“ strong and operative, and not 
2 be general, as it exists among 
pee eB Uese. Che Spaniards, 
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Bourbon sat upon their throne, 
have approximated in a small de. 
gree to the French character, and 
have certainly thrown aside some of 
that dislike which they formerly en- 
tertained against the French nation: 
still however there was sufficient of 
this dislike called again into action, 
as it had been, by the conduct of 
Bonaparte towards them, to have 
produced the most hostile effects 
towards the French, had it been 
general; but it was in this last 
respect that it differed principally 
from the hatred which the Portu- 
guese bore tothe French. Among 
the Spaniards there were but too 
many, and those too of the highest 
rank and most extensive and com. 
manding influence, who were well 
disposed towards the French. 
Among the Portuguese, on the 
contrary, there was scarcely an in- 
dividual to be found who was not 
animated with an equal degree of 
hostility both against the character 
and the objects of their invaders. 
The difference between the Spa- 
niards and the Portuguese with re- 
spect to their friendly disposition 
towards the English was still more 
striking andimportant. ‘That feel- 
ing of abhorrence, which the igno- 
rant and bigoted catholic feels to- 
wards those whom he considers as 
heretics, was in the case of the 
Portuguese in a very great mea- 
sure done away, so faras the Eng- 
lish were concerned, by the long 
and clese alliance which had sub- 
sisted between the two nations; by 
the intercourse which commerce 
had produced and kept up between 
them; and by the assistance which, 
in more than one instance, British 
soldiers had rendered them against 
their enemies. On the contrary, 
the Spaniards, less accustomed, and 
perhaps naturally less disposed to 
associate with foreigners, and espe- 
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cially with heretics, were averse 
even to receive succour from the 
English. They had, besides, or 
conceived they had, reasons for 
suspicion and mistrust which the 
Portuguese had now The seizure 
of the Spanish frigates undoubtedly 
operated to the prejudice of the 
British, Portugal had rever known 
us but as allics and detenders. Spain 
had generally known us as enemies 
from whom she had sufisved se- 
verely. France had never been 
able, because she never had the 
Opportunity, to instil hatred and 


suspicion of us into the minds ot 


the Portuguese, while she had had 
ample opportunity of stirring up 
these passious in the breasts of the 
Spaniards. 

Even it there were no other 
points of difference between the 
Spaniards and Portuguese than 
these, a lite reflection will con- 
vince us, that these of themselves 


must produce a great difference in 
their efforts and success during the 
war in which they are both enraged, 
While there have been numerous 


well-founded complaints against 


the Spaniards in different parts of 


the country, on the ground that 
they have rather favoured and en- 
couraged than opposed the French, 
or at least that they have displayed 
a very unnatural and blameabie 
apathy for the fate of their coun. 
uy, the Portuguese uniformly 
have shown and proved themselves 
hostile to their imvaders; and 
though im several instances they 
have been deficient in courage and 
steadiness, they never have been 
found wanting in a proper disposi- 
tion. A similar remark may be 
made with respect to the conduct 
of the two nations towards the 
English: while the Spaniards have 
ether thwarted our measures for 
their defence, or rendered them 
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useless and ineffectual by thei: je. 
lousy and backwardness, the Poy. 
tuguese have cheerfully put them 
selves under our guidance and ay. 
thority, and have co-operated, at 
least as much as could well have 
been expected from them, in the de 
fence of their country. 

Now it is surely too evident to 
require much amplification of re. 
mark to prove it, thata hostile fee 
ing towards the French, and « 
friendly disposition towards the 
English, are absolutely necessary 
for the protection and independence 
of the peninsula. It may be mak 
ing too bold an assertion to main 
tain, that by the assistance of the 
English the peninsula will be 
tectually, completely, and perma. 
nently freed from the French ar 
mies; but it ts certainly not mat. 
taining an improbable or unfounded 
position, to assert, that ceithout the 
usswtance of the English armies 
the peninsula will never be treed 
from itsinvaders. If Spain, theres 
tore, were what Portugal is, im re 
spect to hostile disposition to the 
French, and cordial and friendly 
feelingy towards the English, the 
cause of the peninsula would wear 
a more favourable aspect. But 
there are several othercircumstances 
which render the cause and sitae 
tion of Portugal more favourable 
than that of opain. 

In the first place, the limited ex 
tent and nature of the country are 
more favourable to defence, both 
by the natives and by the English, 
‘The extent of sea-coast which Por- 
tugal possesses, and the circum 
stance, that this sea-coast lies nearly 
opposite to England, and within a 
tew days sail, are much to her ade 
vantage. ‘The French cin thus be 
continually attacked and harass 
even if they could get into th 
heart of the country: but — 
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are also numerous and great obsta- 
ces to their advancing so far. On 
almost the whole of the frontier’ of 
Portugal, nature has riised for- 
midable barriers for her protection; 
and even if these are passed, an 
enemy cannot proceed far, before 
additional obstacles to this progress 
appear, But the most important 
pout is the situation of the capital 
of Portugal: though a country 1s 
not necessarily subdued when its ca- 
pital is in possession of the enemy, 
vet till that event takes place, the 
evemy cannot possibly Le satd to 
have conquered it. Lhe French, 
aware of the éclat and impression 
produced bytheir being able tooccu- 
py the capital of the ditferent coun- 
tries which they have invaded, have 
regularly pushed forward against 
them; and have, in fact, in almost 
every instance, made their occupa- 
tion of the capital the means of sub- 
duing and bringing to terms their 
adversaries. In most countries, 
the capitals are so situated as to 
become un easy prey to the in- 
vaders : in Spain, Madrid soon fell ; 
but Lisbon is most fortunately situ- 
ated both for defence by an army, 
and for that army, while defending 
it, being supplied by a naval power 
such as Britain. It is also to be 
remarked, that the French, by the 
very act of drawing near to attack 
Lisbon, necessarily remove them- 
elves to a much greater distance 
from their reinforcements and sup- 
pues, while they enter into a tract 
a country very ill calculated to 
“pport a numerous army. 
4 In the second place, the friendly 
“isposition of the Portucuese to- 
wards the English, to which we 
ave already adverted, has pro- 
duced one important public eflect, 
besides drawing together the indivi- 
duals of the two nations. While 
Spaniards wil} neither receive 
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our councils, nor permit our officers 
to discipline their troops, Portugal 
may be said to be actually governed 
by British statesmen, while her ar. 
mies are in every respect under the 
command of British olficers.  Itis 
almost needless to dwell upon the 
beneficial consequences resulting 
trom this: there is not only more 
vigour, and more uniform and 
hearty co-operation, but the Por- 
tuguese soldiers must ultimately, 
though necessarily very slowly, as- 
sume much of the character of 
those with whom they are thus as- 
sociated. It is impossible not to 
look further for the effects which 
this system must produce; and to 
indulge the hope, that whatever be 
the ultimate issue of the contest in 
the peninsula, the Portuguese na- 
tional character will be much bene- 
fited, both by intercourse with 
Britons, and by being torced to the 
exercise and display of more activity 
and vigour than the political cir- 
cumstances under which they had 
antecedently been placed either 
called tor or permitted. 

If we naturally were apprehen- 
sive that the desultory and irregue 
lar mode of wartare in which the 
greater part of the inbabitants of 
Spain were engaged, would pro- 
duce on their character not the 
most desirable etfects; wemay, on , 
the other hand, anticipate, from 
the state into which the Portuguese 
nation are now brought by the ef- 
forts of the British, and by inter- 
course with them, a very great 
amelioration of their character. 

Whether, therefore, we look for- 
ward to the probable issue of the 
war in Spain and Portugal, or to 
the effects which, whether suceess- 
fulor not, it will probably produce 
on the character and disposition of 
the inhabitants of the two countries 
respectively ; we shall find much 
xX 4 more 





more reason to anticipate good 
fromthe latter than from the former. 
When Spain, like Portugal, shall 
so far discover and acknowledge 
her real interests, as to accept this 
country for her friend and ally 
without scruple or jealousy ; when 
she will cordially adopt the only 
remedy for the ignorance of her ge- 
nerals and the unsteadiness of her 
troops, by incorporating them com- 
pletely with our armies; when her 
councils shall be directed by talents 
adequate to the emergency and 
difficulty of the situation in which 
she is placed ; and when, like Por- 
tugal, her inhabitants shall be una- 
nimous, at least in not joining and 
assisting the French, then will her 
hopes of success be better founded, 
and the day of her triumph, tran- 
quillity, and independence be not 
ar distant. 

There still remains another topic 
of reflection on this most fruitful 
and interesting subject, to which 
we must advert before we enter 
on the narrative of the campaign 
in the peninsula ; it will not, how- 
ever, detain us long. 

After all that has been urged, 
and must be allowed, with respect 
to the difficult situation in which the 
French armies in Spain are placed, 
and the impossibility of augmenting 
those armies from the impoverished 
state of the country, — still the 
whole conduct of the war in Spain 
must tend to lower our opinion of 
Bonaparte’s talents, both as a states- 
man and as a military character. 
At the very outset of the Spanish 
revolution he was manifestly ig- 
norant of the state of Spain: he 
was totally unapprehensive of any 
Opposition or resistance in the least 
formidable from the Spanish na- 
tion. Afterwards, when they did 
rise Up in arms against him, he did 
net act with his accustomed deci- 
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sion, promptitude, and vigour: he 
left his work incomplete, to go 
war with Austria; although ig 
might have been imagine! that the 
nature of Spanish resistance would 
have been sufficiently known w 
him who had seen and felt it, tg 
have convinced him that it was of 
infinitely more importance to crush 
the Spaniards than to conquer 
Austria. It is also difficult to an 
count for the circumstance that Bo 
naparte himself has not gone into 
Spain to head his armies, since the 
war there presenied so many diff. 
culties, and advanced so very 
slowly. It is not consistent with 
his character, or with hjs former 
conduct, to suppose that he is de 
terred by an apprehension of dan. 
ger: that was more likely to incite 
than to deier him. Upon the wholg, 
and in all its parts, his conduct 
during the Spanish war has beea 
very unaccountable: it however 
tends very strongly to illustrate and 
prove a position to which we have 
already adverted,—that his power 
in France is laid now on other 
foundations than mere military 
conquest and glory. Had it rested 
solely or principally on these, from 
which unques*ionably it took ms 
rise, Bonaparte durst not have 
been absent from the scene of date 
ger; nor would he have felt as 
tranquil and safe, as he appears to 
have done, amidst the disasters at 
his armies in the peninsula, Is 
there not also reason to apprehend, 
that not only in France, but also ia 
most of the other countries oa the 
continent which the French arms 
have over-run and conquered, the 
people are beginning to settle, as# 
were, and become habituated 
the new order of things? Canwe 
suppose, if there still existed among 
them the same spirit of indepeat 
ence and hostility towards —_ 
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that it would not have manifested 
elf since the reverses of the 
French armies in the peninsula? 
After every check or defeat which 
they have sustained, we have been 
told to be on the watch,—for that 
the throne of Bonaparte was shaken, 
not in France, at least in the 
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conquered nations. But our victoe 
ries in the peninsula have passed 
over ineffectual in this respect : his 
armies are defeated and disgraced 
there, but France and the conquered 
countries are still tranquil, and obe- 
dient to his yoke. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


Affairs of the Peninsula continued— Massena reinforced—His Retreat from Sane 
taren—Pursued and attacked by Lord Wellington— Affair at Sabugale 
Massena crosses the Frontier of Portugal—TI.ord Wellingtcn goes into Estree 
madura—Recalled by Intelligence that Massena is again advancing—Battle 


of Almeida—Frenc 


Garrison escape—Affairs in Estremadura— Badajoz 


jaken—General Beresford advance: to retake it—Opposed and attacked by 
Soult—Battle of Aliuera—Unsuccessful Attempts against Badajoz— Mar 
mont assumes the Command of the French Army—Ciudad Rodrigo—Lord . 
Wellington advances against it—The French attack bim—He retreats—Gene- 
ral Hill surprises a French Corps—2emarks, 


HE retreat of marshal Mas. 
sena from the position he occu- 
pied near the British lines at Torres 
Vedras to Santarem, was noticed 
in our volume for the year 1810. 
When the intelligence of this re- 
treat first reached England, the joy 
and congratulation were excessive: 
bis immediate and further retreat 
was looked forward to with cer- 
tamty. When, however, he seem- 
ed resolved to retain the new posi- 
tion he had taken up, those who had 
most sanguine began to de- 
spond: they looked upon his retreat 
toSantarem as a mere feint; or, at 
least, as rendered expedient and ne- 
cessary only by the devastation of 
the country he had so long occupied. 
ours in the year 1811], intelligence 
“as received by lord Wellington 
Mat a very numerous corps, a- 
mounting, it was said, to nearly 
men, were on their march 


to join Massena. The Portuguese 
general Silveira in vain endeavoured 
to interrupt the march of this body 
of men, or to harass them during 
it. The Portuguese troops by 
themselves were not able to cope 
with the French, and Silveira was 
compelled to abandon his object, 
after having suffered severely for 
his rashness. 

For some time after Massena 
was thus reinforced, desertions 
from his army were less common 
and numerous; and the accounts 
of deserters no longer presented 
that picture of famine and wretch- 
edness which they had formerly 
given. Indeed from the state- 
ments of the French papers, from 
the reports of deserters, and from 
what lord Wellington learnt by 
other means, it was rendered cere 
tain, that a large supply of pro- 


visions had been brought to Mas« 
sena’s 
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seria’s army by the corps which had 
joined him. 

It was at first imagined that, 
being now so strongly reintorced, 
he would make an attempt on lord 
Wellington at Cartaxo; especially 
as the position of the latter was noi 
now nearly so formidable as it had 
been at Torres Vedras; but the 
French marshal manifested no such 
disposition or intention, On the 
other hand, lord Weilington found 
that the position occupied by the 
enemy at Santarem could not be 
attacked with any prospect of snc- 
cess ; it had been chosen with great 
judgement and skill, and fortified 
with the utmost care and caution. 
Thus to all appearance the two 
armies were exactly in every cir- 
cfimstance, except mere locality, 
jlaced relatively to each other as 
they had been at the close of the 
year 1810. ‘The French indeed had 
opened to themselves an entry into 
a more fertile district of Portugal ; 
but no part of this kingdom, ex- 
hausted as it had been, could long 
siipport such & numerous army as 
Massena commanded. Besides, it 
must have become apparent to 
him, that even uf it were possible 
for him to continue at dSantarem 
during the whole of the approach- 
ing spring, still his stay there could 
be of no avail: cach cay rendered 
the subsistence of his army more 
difficult, and saw it decrease by 
sickness and desertion; while each 
day added to the strength of lord 
Weillington’s lines, without exposing 
his army to the difficulties under 
which that of the French suffered. 

Knowing these things, lord Wel. 
lington confidently and repeatedly 
predicted that the French must re. 
treat: this prediction not having 
been verified $O $00D AS WaS expect. 
ed and hoped for, many accused 
lord Wellington of being a false 
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prophet : the day of the completion 
of his prophecy was at hand, Qy 
the 5th of March, marshal Massen 
having arranged eve: y thing for hi 
retreat with the most consummats 
skill and foresight, and with the 
most profound secrecy, broke up 
from his position at Santarem, He 
In part succeeded in deceiving lend 
Wellington with respect to the lin 
of his retreat, by indicating a dis 
position to occupy ‘Thomar; but 
having by his mancuvre drawa of 
part of the British army, Masse 
continued his march towards the 
river Mondego, with one COrps 00 
the road: of Espinhel, another on 
the road of Anciao, and the remain. 
der of his army towards Pombal, 
The pursuit of the British was 
immediate and rapid; the light 
division, the royal dragoons and 
the Ist hussars at the very begin. 
ning of the pursuit overtaking the 
rear of the French, and taking about 
200 prisoners. Nothing very im 
portant occurred till the 9h of 
March, on which day the enemy 
collected three of their corps ia 
front of Pombal, and awaited the 
British. On the 11th lord Wel 
lington had brought forward a sut- 
ficient number to attack them ; but 
the French stood only to recene 
the attack of our advanced troops, 
when they again retreated, On the 
l2th, the 6th and the [2th corps 
of the enemy took up a strong 
position at the end of a defile be 
tween Redinha and Pombual, hat 
ing their right on Ute river Soate 
and their left extended towards 
the high ground that hangs over 
the river of Redinha: their reat 
was protected by the town of thi 
name. ‘The same day lord We> 
lington having brought up parte 
his army atiacked them m 
position. Their right though pre 
lected by the wood was na 
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by this successfnl mancuvre, the 
tops were drawn up mM the plain 
beyond the defile with great ace 
curacy and celerity. ‘The heights 
above the river of Redinha were 
the next object of British valour : 
from these the enemy Were im- 
mediately driven inthe most gallant 
style: the enemy, thus forced from 
their strong positions, crossed the 
bridge over the river, and were 
closely pursued by the British. As 
soon as they reached the other side, 
the French again occupied the op- 
posite heights, on which, in anti- 
cipation of the necessity of such a 
maneuvre, they had placed several 
pieces of cannon, Sone ume ne- 
cessarily elapsed before a body of 
troops sufficiently numerous could 
cross the river to attack them on 
these fortified heights. As soon, 
however, as the $d division of the 
British army had crossed, they 
maneuvred on the enemy’s left 
flank, while the light infantry and 
cavalry, supported by the light di- 
vision, drove them upon their main 
body at Ceudeixa, 

This place again afforded them 
an opportunity of rallying, which 
the necessity under which Massena 
was placed of resting and colleci- 
ing his army obliged him {requente 
ly to repeat, and which his consum- 
mate skill and experience enxbled 
him to do with great effect. Lord 
Wellington however did not permit 
them long to remain at Ceudeixa: 
by sending the $d division under 
general Picton thiough the moun- 
tims upon their lett, he dislodged 
them, and they retreated about a 
tarue turther 

Un the 14th of March the 6th 
and 8th corps of the French army 
formed in a very strong position 
near Cazac Nova : this position was 
ey so strong, and occupied 

“80 much skill, that no ate 
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tack in front could dislodge them 
from it. Jord’ Wellington there- 
fore ordered movements to be made 
on their flanks, which were com- 
pletely successful, compelling the 
enemy to retire from all the posi- 
tions they successively took up in 
the mountains. In consequence ot 
these operations of the British, 
Coimbra and Upper Beira were 
saved from the ravages of the 
French, anda communication was 
opened with the northern provinces 
of Portugal: the enemy were also 
obliged to change the lme of their 
retreat, and to proceed along the 
road by Ponrede Marcella, m which 
the militia under colonel ‘Trant and 
colonel Wilson annoyed and ha- 
rassed them excessively, 

On the 18th and 19th of March 
they atrempted to make a stand in 
the Sierra de Moita, but they were 
driven from that position wih the 
loss of GOO prisoners, On the 21st 
they were at Galiga, and the 
British head quarters were at Al- 
gazil on the 20th. The French 
continued to retreat, occasionally 
occupying a strong position, which 
they were always compelled to 
abanden as soon as the British 
army attacked them. On the 28th 
of March they occupied in force a 
position on the Guarda, in such a 
manner and with such appearances 
of a determination to retain it if 
possible, that lord Wellington 
thous hi if proper to collect his army 
in the neighbourhood of Celericé 
for the purpose of attacking. He 
had however scarcely made the 
requisite arrangement and moves 
ments for this purpose, when the 
enemy lett their position on the 
Guarda without firing a shot ; and 
retired upon Sabugal on the Coa. 
‘They kept this river m their front, 
and presented themselves very 
strong both in numerical force and 

in 
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in position. On the 3d of April 

Wellington, having recruited 
his army and brought them up to 
the French, resolved to dislodge 
them: for this purpose he ordered 
a division of his army early in the 
morning to ford the Coa half a 
league to the right of Sabugal: as 
the British advanced the picquets 
of the enemy fell back ; our troops 
crossed the river in a masterly style 
and formed on the opposite side, 
under a heavy fire from the enemy. 
Those who crossed first maintained 
themselves for a considerable length 
of time unsupported against the 
whole of the second corps of the 
French army. In this situation, 
recourse was had to the charge with 
the bayonet. The French fled ; but 
as the British pursued they found 
the enemy again forming in greater 
strength, having fallen back on 
their reinforcements, ‘The British 
in their turn were now compelled to 
retreat to the ground they had just 
before occupied, where they formed 
under a heavy fire of grape, canis- 
ter, and musketry. The Irench 
now advanced; but being received 
by the British bayonets, their pro- 
gress was first arrested, and then 
changed into flight. ‘The British in 
this their second pursuit were more 
successtul ; they gained the heights 
which the enemy had occupted, and 
took one howitzer. By this time 
the 2d brigade had crossed the 
river and come to the assistance of 
their comrades: the enemy now 
formed column and retired, crossing 
the Portuguese frontier thirty days 
fromthe date of the commencement 
of their retreat from Santarem., 

Of the whole of this retreat, con- 
sidered purely and exclusively ina 
military point of view, it is impos- 
sible to poe but in the highest 
terms of commendation. The 
whole country (to use the words of 


lord Wellington ) afforded many 
advantageous positions to a retreat, 
ing army, of which the enemy 
showed that they knew how to aya 
themselves. ‘They retreated from 
Portugal, as they entered it, in ope 
solid mass ; covering their rear, og 
their march, by the operations of 
either one or two corps d’armé, 
in the strong positions which the 
country afforded; and these 

d’ armée were closely supported by 
the main body.” Before they broke 
up from Santarem, they destroyed 
part of their ammunition and ca 
non; and in the course of ther 
retreat they disencumbered them 
selves of whatever was useless or 
their horses could not draw. Ther 
sick and wounded were sent of 
some days before they commenced 
their retreat, and were always kept 
a day or two’s march in advaner, 
As they did not leave Santaremtill 
they were nearly destitute of pre 
visions, they of course were obliged 
to depend principally for their sup. 
port on the plunder of the country 
through which they passed. 

But while due praise must be 
given to,the military skill displayed 
during the retreat, the conduct of 
the French army must be stigma 
tized as most wantonly outrageous 
and barbarous, They gave oe 
to the utmost cruelty and rapie: 
after inducing the imhabitants o 
many of the towns and villages 
through which they passed in thet 
retreat, to continue in them under 
the promise of good treatment, they 

lundered them and burnt ther 
Labiatioes It is no doubt extreme 
ly difficult to keep in order a 
treating army ; but still the efforts 
of the officers, if they are not & 
tuated by the same spirit as 
soldiers, may do much to protect 
the suffering people. There % 


however, too much reason to ap 
app 
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prehend that the French officers, 
instead of repressing and punishing 
the cruclties and rapine of their 
men, encouraged them by their 
example and advice. It might 
indeed have been expected that the 
French commander, knowing that 
his master was resolved on the 
conquest of Portugal, would have 
preserved from devastation, as 
much as possible, a country intend- 
edto be made a part of the great 
empire ; and would have avoided 
rousing the antipathy of the inhabi- 
tants against the French by their 
batbarity and cruelty. But the 
disappointmentand rage of Massena 
at being compelled to retreat, not 
being able to vent themselves on 
any other objects, were let loose 
against the unfortunate Portuguese, 
and closed his mind against all 
considerations of prudence and 
policy, aswell as against all feel- 
ings of humanity and compassion. 

From this evil, dreadful as it was, 

one good result must follow : it is 

surely not possible that the inhabi- 
tants of a country which has been 
thus desolated and destroyed by the 

French, can ever again receive 

them as friends, or put the slightest 

confidence in their promises and 
assurances. 

On the 4th of April the French 
retreating army entered the Spanish 
frontier : on the 7th of that month 
lord Wellington sent six squadrons 
of cavalry under sir William 
Erskine to reconnoitre Almeida, 
which was the only place they held 
in Portugal. Sir William succeed- 
ed in driving in the French out- 
posts, and in cutting off the com- 
Munication between the garrison 
and the army. 

Although, from the skill with which 
assena conducted his retreat, the 
rench army had suffered much 
* by attacks from the pursuing 
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army than had been expected and 
anticipated, and had in fact entered 
Spain entire and undispersed ; yet 
it wasvery generally and couifideniip 
believed that it was rendered totally 
unfit for any active operations for a 
considerable length of time. Lord 
Wellington was evidently of this 
opinion ; for in one of his dispatches 
he expressly says, as “ the enemy’s 
army would not for some .time be 
in a situation to attempt the relief 
of Almeida,” he should take the 
opportunity of visiting the army 
under sir Wm. Beresford in Estre- 
madura. Massena, however, with 
uncommon celerity re-equipped 
his army, and brought them imto 
the field again prepared for active 
operations, Scarcely had lord 
Wellington reached Estremadura, 
when he was recalled by intelligence 
from sir Brent Spencer, whom he 
had left in command of the army 
during his absence, that the French 
were again advancing, and appear- 
ed determined to hazard a battle for 
the purpose of relieving Almeida. 
Accordingly, on the 2d of May 
the whole army of the French, 
reinforced by all the cavalry which 
Castile and Leon could supply, and 
by about 900 of the imperial guard, 
crossed the Agueda at Ciudad 
Rodrigo. Previous and prepara- 
tory to the approaching battle, 
Massena issued general orders to 
his soldiers, in which he told them 
that the relief of Almeida must be 
accomplished before they could 
procure that repose which their 
fatigues and exertions rendered 
necessary and desirable. Animat- 
ed by this promise if they were 
victorious, the French advanced 
with great boldness : and lordWel- 
lington, in his turn, seeing their 
great superiority in point of cavalry, 
drew in his outposts, and took 
up a stronger and more favourable 
position. 
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position. ‘The light division fell 
back on Fuentes de Honor, on the 
Duas Casas, where the Ist, 3d, and 
7th divisions were collected: the 
Gth division occupied and defended 
the bridge at Alameda; and the 
Sth division guarded the passages 
of the Duas Casas at Fort Con- 
ception and Aldea d’ Obispo, 
Almeida in the mean time was 
blockaded by brigadier - general 
Pack's brigade and the queen's regi- 
ment from the Gth division. 

The village of Fuentes de Honor 
was the first and principal object ot 
attack by the enc my, on the alter- 
noon of the 3d of May. The 
British torces that were stationed 
there and repelled this 
attack but «as lord W ellington 
perceived that the enemy 
bringing up new troops to recom. 
mence the attack, tits 
vuluge was a place ot great cone 


received 
were 


and us 


sequence tor the subsequent opera- 
tious and munauvies of the battle, 
into it. 
excmy were charged, when 


he ordered reinniorcements 


"Lhe 
they renewed the attack, by heu- 
temart-ce lonel Cadogan atthe head 
of the Tist reyunel l, ana driven 
from the village of which they had 
obtained a momentary 
Night terminated the coutest, which 
thus tar was favourable to the 
British. 

On the morning of the 5th lord 
V ellmgton perceived, trom the 
changes which bad taken place in 
the relative positrons of the enemy’s 
different corps, that they meant to 
renew the attack on Fuentes de 
Honor; and with great prompti- 
tude and skul he made the arrange. 
necessary to 


cnemy. 


" MsGssion. 


ments and movement 
recenveand repel the “As 
they had tound their termer mode 
village UNSUCCEsS- 
the Duas 
Casas at Poya Veiho; which they 
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did, obliging the advanced phard 
to retire. The Sth corps of th 
enemy being thus established » 
Poya Velho, the Spanish division 
of the allied army were compeligj 
to quit their station at Nave ¢ 
Aver. Having thus far succeeded 
in their object, the cavalry of th 
enemy made a grand and gener 
charge: this charge was met bya 
few squadrons ot the British dra 
goons, and the enemy were drives 
with the loss of several men ang 
some prisoners, Although the 
attempts of the enemy were unme 
cesstul, yet lord Wellington pe 
ceived that it would not be in hy 
power both to maintain the com. 
munication across the Coa br 
Sabugal, and to provide for the 
blockude of Almeida: he there 
fore resolved to give up the former, 
as the least important object. By 
adopting this measure, the British 
army now occupied thehigh ground 
trom the ‘Turon to the Duas Casas; 
the village ot Fuentes de Honor, 
the great object of contention, being 
in front of the lett division. The 
enemy still continued to charge m 
ditierent parts of the. British lime: 
in one of their charges they were 
repulsed by lieutenant-colonel Hil 
with the picquets of the Ist division, 
and of the Sd regiment of guards: 
but asthese troops were falling back, 
they did not see the direction 
another body of the enemy, @ 
suihcient time to form to Oppose 
and lientenant-colonel Hill aad 
many men were taken prisoners 
and seve:al wounded, betore 4 
detachment could move to thet 
support. 


ling the whole of the second 


day’s battle, the principal and most 
determined etlorts of the enemy 
were directed ayaist the % illage it 
Fuentes de Honor: but thouga 
British jor a moment occasionally 

were 
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were driven from parts of it, yet 
they always re ined them, and at 
the Gnal termination of the battle 
the village continued entirely in 
our posession. In the euaiien 98 the 
aight of the 7th ot May the French 
commenced their retreat from their 

sition on the Duas Casas; on 
the Sth they retired to the woods 
herween LEspega sont and 
Fuentes de Honor ; and during the 
night of the Oth of May their whole 
army broke up, and retired across 
the Azava, leaving Almeida to its 
fite. The loss on both sides, in con- 
sequence of this long and arduous 
battle, was very severe; but the 
French suffered much more consi- 
derably than ourselves. 

The fall of Almeida was natu- 
rally looked forward to as the result 
of the victory which the British 
army had gained; for being now 
again closely invested, and Massena 
having evidently given up all inten- 
tion of again advancing to its relief, 
no hope of preserving the town or 
the garrison seemed to remain, The 
town did indeed fa! into our posses- 
won; but the garrison, consisting 
a about 1500 men under veneral 
Brennier, partly by adroitness 
and skill, and partly by extreme 
geodfortune, escaped. It appears 
from thts officer’s report to Massena, 
thatearly in the month of A piil he 
had made preparations to blow up 
the fortihcations of Almeida. On 
Me sth ot May he received orders 
. that elect: in order that the 
eeping army might not suspect 
What Was going forward, a heavy 
Cannonade Was ke pt up from the 
lortress tor someevenings previously 
6 that on which it: was proposed 
to blow up the fortifications and 
Vacuate the place. On the morn- 
Og Of the 1Uih general Brennier 
aving destroyed all the cannon 
aad ammunition, and rendered all 
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the fortifications useless, communi. 
cated to the garrison his intention 
to evacuate Almeida, and informed 
them of the dispositions he had 
determined upon, and the route he 
meant to pursue, At midnight 
the watch-word was given, and the 
garrison marched out in two cos 
lumns. Every thing was so well 
arranged, and the retreat carried 
on with so muchsilence and secrecy, 
that the besieging army had no 
suspicion that the place was eva- 
cuated, till the garrison had got 
the start of them a considerable 
way. Pursuit was then given, and 
the rear guard of the French over- 
taken and attacked with some loss ; 
but the main body reached the left 
bank of the Agueda in a great 
measure unmolested, where they 
were received and protected by the 
second corpsunder general Regnier, 
who had been left, after the retreat 
of Massena, for that purpose. Not- 
withstanding the skill with which 
this retreat was arranged and ex- 
ecuted, there is na doubt that, if 
the besieging army had been suf- 
ficiently on the watch, the garrison 
must have been intercepted and 
taken. Blame was thrown, and 1t 
appears justly, on those whose duty 
it was to have invested and watched 
Almeida more closely and carefully. 
While these transactions were car- 
rying on upon the northern frontier 
of Portugal, the enemy were not in- 
active on the south-western frontier, 
and in Estremadura. ‘The force 
opposed to them, consisting of En- 
glish and Portuguese, was under the 
immediate command of sir William 
Berestord. The first object of the 
enemy was the attack and conquest 
of Badajoz, which, after a resistance 
by no means proportioned either to 
the strength of the place or the 
number of the garrison, fell into 
their hands early in the spring. 
or 



































Sir William Beresford, sensible of 
the importance of regaining this 
place, if possible, having collected 
all his forces, advanced to besiege 
it. On the other hand, the French 
peral Soult seemed determined 
to hazard an engagement for its 
ection and relief, In the mean 
time the allied army sustained con- 
siderable loss in an unsuccesstul at- 
tempt against Fort Saint Christoval. 
On the 12th of May, Soult ad- 
vanced from Seville to the relief of 
Badajoz. In onder to be able to 
meet him, sir William Beresford 
had formed a junction with the 
Spanish forces under generals Cas- 
tanos and Blake: still, as the allied 
force was not adequate, at the same 
time, to continue the siege of Ba- 
dajoz, and to repel the attack of 
the French, general Beresford de- 
termined upon a temporary raising 
of the siege. Accordingly he broke 
up from that place, and marched 
the infantry to a position in front 
of Valverde : this position, however, 
leaving Badajoz entirely open, the 
British commander removed his 
army to Albuera, thus placing it 
between the enemy and Badajoz. 
Here it was drawn up to receive the 
French in two lines nearly parallel 
to the river Albuera, on the ridge 
of a bill which gradually rese from 
that river, so as to cover the roads 
from Badajoz and Valverde. The 
Spanish corps under general Blake 
were posted on the right. 

On the morning of the 16th the 
enemy began to move his cavalry, 
crossing the rivulet of Albuera con- 
siderably above the right of the al- 
lied army. The front of the Bri- 
tish was the first object of his at- 
tack: against this he directed a 
strong force of cavalry, and two 
heavy columns of infantry: and at 
the same time he filed the great 
body of his infantry over the river 
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beyond the right of the allied army, 
under the cover an: protection 9 
his vastly superior cavalry, By 
this manceuvre he evidently threat. 
ened to turn the allied army on that 
flank, and thus cut them of from 
Valverde. This, however, was pit 
vented by the change of movemen 
on the part of general Cole’s diy. 
sion and the Spanish troops unde 
general Blake. The next object of 
the enemy was the possession of th 
rising ground on which part of th 
Spanish forces was posted: by 

aining possession of this he wov'j 
aie been enabled to command th 
position of the greater part of the 
allied army, and thus have render. 
ed their situation very critical, and 
probably decided the fate of the 
day. The Spanish troops on this 
rising ground fought well for some 
time; but at length they gave way, 
and the French gained whe height. 
Conceiving that they had now won 
the battle, they raised a shout of joy 
and congratulation. 

As the allied army immediately 
began to feel the dreadful cons. 
quences of the height being in pos 
session of the enemy, general Beres- 
ford determined, if possible, to drive 
them from it. For this purpose the 
right brigade of general Stewart's 
division, under Reucenanc-aiiaal 
Colborne, advanced against them 
with a well-directed and heavy fire: 
theenemy, however, stood firm, and 
it was found necessary to 
them with the bayonet. While 
British were in the act of charging, 
a body of Polish cavalry, armed 
with long lances, (whom the thick- 
riess of the atmosphere and the a 
ture of the ground had concealeds) 
tarned them and threw them mite 
confusion: the slaughter here w# 
dreadful : indeed nearly this ¥ 
column were cut off, and the ent 


mv still kept \ssession 
; ne heights 
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at the village and bridge, 
attacked: but here the contest was 


Was also 


fot so arduous, nor so long doubt- 
ful, as the French were repulsed 
sad driven back with considerable 


loss While the infantry ot the 

French were making ‘their attack 

on the rivht th allied army, his 
’ 


cavalry endeavoured to turn it; but 
though they were much more nu- 
merous, th ir endeavours were 
c mpl tely frustrated. Here the 
attack of the enemy terminated: 


I ned on ? ence he retired ACTOS 
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eatin be able to advance to. its re- 


, 1, . ‘ - ° ‘ 
detac ets d a strong 


PSs amounting to 15,000 men 
under Drouet to reinforce him, 


Lord Wellingten therefore deemed 
in pos ession of 
thle, befort the 
Krench army, thus 
should advance to its relief; and 
for this purpote’ two. diffecent at- 
tucks we Fae against it But 
though the Britsl troops behaved 
with their accustomed bravery and 
steadiness, both the attempts were 
unsuccessful, and our loss in mak- 
ing them was very considerable, 

After this lord Wellington raised 
the siege ; - havin r, how ‘ver, COMm- 
pel lle {the French, in order to re- 
lieve Badajoz, to collect all their 
force from Casiile, from Madrid, 
and from Andalusia; in short, the 

ole disposable treops which the 
French had in Spain; thus afford- 
ing the Spaniards an excellent op- 
portunity of regaining some of their 
lost territory, and of acting with ad- 
vantage and success: but, as has 
always happened, the opportunity 
was suffered to pass over unim- 
proved, 

As, however, it was deemed of 
great importance to draw off the 
pressure and attack of the great 
French army from the Spanish 
troops, lord Wellin eton having re- 
turned to the northern frontier of 
Portug: 1Lin the mouth of October, 
adv: anced and threatened. Ciudad 
Rodrigo. By thts me vement and 
indic ation he | hope d, bes: sides reliev- 
i] g Spain,and giving : un opportunity 
to her armies to act with advantage 
and success, to compel the French 
to assernble in prreat lorce, and ad- 
vance ito a country where they 
could not be easily supported. By 
thus keeping their grand army con- 


stantly on the aler:, and never per- 
it for anj 
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length of time to separate, and 
spread itself over any extended tract 
of country, he was sure to harass 
it with faticuc, and likewise to 
shorten it for supplies and provi- 
sions. The se objects would be com- 
pletely attained it the French ‘ad. 
vanced to the relief of Ciudad Ro- 
drigo in such a force as would 
make it prudent for him to retreat ; 
and if they did not advanee at all, 
or advanced only with an inferior 
or equal force, he safely calenlated 
upon the fall of the fortress in ei her 
cass, and the fall of the fortress 
and their defeat in the ].tter cas 

On the Zist ot September the ence 


mv advanced m great force from 


Salamanca towards Ciudad R rdrie 
fr0 : and lord Weluneton to up 


such a position with his army as 
might enable him accurately to as- 
certain os sireneth of the enemy, 
and to resist ther attack or retire 
as he sign judge itm 

Cn the morning of the 25th the 
ced hts first attack, 
beating in the light posts on the left 
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enemy comme 


this partial suce ps nev it tred io 
cross the river .Azava, when he was 
in his turn attacked and « ny} cHed 
to retire. His pire pal point oF 
attack, however, was the centre of 
the British army: with a column 
ot between ind 40 squadrons of 
cavalry, and 12 pieces of cannon, 
he made the att ick, which was sus- 
taincd by the 77th and thie Si cond 
battalion of the Sth British regi- 
ments; and by the 2)st Portucuese 
regime nt, with 8 $qu idrons « Ma- 
jor-general Alton’s brigade ; at the 
same time 14 battali: vas of French 
infantry advanced to the same p int. 
As these could not imme ediat ely be 
opposed by corresponding reinforce- 
ments on our part, the battalion 
of the 5th and the 73d regiment 
were formed into one square; and 
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and the lst Portuguese regiment 
into anther; and both retired b. 
fore the enemy ul bre hen. 

On the 27th the enomy again ad 
vanced to the a’tac ks but as lerd 
. . ss. . co 
Wellington had now ascertained 


that their force Was greatly Superior, 


he retired from the position he had 
occupied and ¥ ‘eserved on the Oh 
tothe 1s! ince ¢ ad irl thr ee] ie dpues, 

where he see up his army in sock 
a manner th). it the intention and al. 
tempt of the enemy to turn his lef 


were frustrated. On the 25th Jord 


Wellington retreated still further, 
ind took lip a hew pos ion at Ow. 
dra Sayez: the French thea, har 
ingr relieved Ciudad Rodrig 
parated towards Placentia and $a 
lamanca. 

The only remaining military 
transaction of the troops under the 
command of lord Weilington do 
ring this year, of any moment @ 
consequence, took place in Estre 
miadura: and as it was very bri- 
Fant and completely successful, 
deserves particular notice, although 
the number of troops engaged & 

tther side was c niparatively Ue 
Hing. 

While the main and principa dl Bs 
tish army under i iJ Welling is 
remained posted in then rth of 
tural at Frenada, general Hi | 
was stationed at Portaiegre, on wt 
southern banks of th T AQUS. Prom 
thts place he was o1 ed to a 
vance by his lordship for the per 
pose of 3 mites ' ting a id attacking 
a Fy am h corps which was Moving 
towar the south o f 5 vain. Ac 
cordin a general Hill with a br- 

gade of British infantry, half 2 
bri gade of Portuguese art: llery, 218 
some cavalry, arrived at Ralharte 
da on the 26th of Octol ber, having 
learnt that the enemy, ¥ ho shad at 
vanced to Alseda, had fallen back 


to Arroyo del Puerco. Os 
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@n the morning of the 27th Zee 
geral Hill followed the enemy bya 
short route towards Morida, in 


the hope that he should be able to 


intercept and t ring mem t D aC tion. 
Oa his march he was J ined bya 
body of Spaniards from Caceres ; 
and at the same time received such 
information respecting the move- 
ments and position of the enerfy, as 
4 } 
nersuaded him that t! 


S ; ; 
pletely ignorant that he was in pur- 


ney were conile- 


wit of them, and so very nea: 


’ ‘ j 
thm. He therefore made an im- 


mediate forced ma Waa to Ale ICs t 
} 


. . ‘mo fT he ee 
the came eve a 4 utd r¢ iveu 
: Pp } } 
i> baad bicd yl . und Dict d > 
t 
’ ’ - " _ } . 
troops i ici | tion, shat 
thanah c} ] 
urn ciose UPON fhe enemy they 
. ¢ 
’ 1 
were Gut of sig, I C now asccre 
tained he 1 a doubt, that the 
wh be’ ‘ Mat , ‘ il c 
neniy were su OTrant Oi LIS @p- 
. } n+ } J } 
4 ah , ‘ d { { i\ Oo; Thre ] 
guard. He detern 71eCd. THe: ei IC, 
5 | " 
& possibie tO § rise them, or at 
, } . 
tto bring tem to action, and 
} 


— combat } 
made immediately the necescarv are 


. = » . . } - . - ; 
tA eemepis anu disp tions for that 
' 
reer . re A ‘ , .* 
she town of Arrovoce Mi LTTiO’, 
‘ pa 7 | o} ° 
where Wie man gy of toe encmy 
; P 
iaren 
were posted, is situated at one ex- 
te + + 
emf j . \ cij Trums tr ] 
f t¢ 7 I Yow t} » ’ 4 “sc 
. | Fri. i re ] Ith ofr 2 Crese 


shia i 
Oi 


Sui two roads, by enher of which 


he Wry) vy 4 

ue enemy il ot escat cs t! ec ob. 
rc *> — | a . ios Be T*?) . 

J wih Cole ol { eral Hil} was 
er P 

wm st a bod \y ‘ i trool 


ps SO aS tO 
1 


7 
wM8 UM LUCIT retrejnt by tnese roads, 


’ 


At two c’clo k in cl] 


i¢ Morning « { 
, > ’ . ‘ 
the 25th the 


, , ry ° 
wiolie Dritish troops in 

One body advanced : 1 Ag 
4.1 \ 4 , dQ\ haat c MA .{ WV Al Gs Sarre yo 
Ma vill > } t] , 
a Molin: ‘ Wi CT) if ¢ \ Cc ime Wi he 
iol “a amie of the town the 
, . 
rag C.osed under cover ot a 
"Wo ] a6 . 

“f°, and divided into three bo. 


x5. , ' ‘ ] Sima , 
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rect upon the town; the right co- 
lumn broke off to tbe right, so as 
to turn the enemy’s left; the third 
column, comprised of cavalry, 
moved between the two columns of 
infantry, ready to act in front, or 
move rounc f them, as cire 
cumstances might require. The 
enemy did notpercen ethe appreach 
of the British till*they were very 
near; and at themoment they were 
filing off from the town upon the 
road to Merida, The enemy were 


_s 
lal 
» 
— 
—y 
~ 
-* 


» ome Care a | * ] } } ~ 
momeciately attacked; and being 
> 
? , ? , > ’ , , : 
Li li c i paw at ay L«t ~ WY >uUi Tl “9 
+] ‘ *Y > +s 1,1 s<? re) . 
I C Cedi Lance, sc@Ke 
’ , 
n (New satety~ mn ! t: but by 
- . ~~ . ’ ° 
~ ee ee - ee . — 
ti} icrous Measures and precaue 
. » ’ 
tre Ss OF venerdl 
s 


fill, their retreat 
ly cut off; no way 
emg open to them excepl over and 
hillalready noticed: 


this way they attempted to escape, 


Wis almost entire 
} 
‘ 


i<j. Ss iit . ‘C} 
, | 

it were close)» and successfully 

lus In avery short time, 


> - . » | - 

UU inf intryv, and OU Cay urTV, 

wus surptised, routed, and dispersedg 

neral OF Cavairy, the 

ff, ad COL mei of 
1 {15 

CAV dai) Yo of VOTal OUler Of cers, and 


upwards of 1,000 soldiers, being 


Such were the operations and 
achievements of the main British 
army, under the comn and ot lord 
Weilington, in the peninsula during 
the year IS!1: and perhaps it 
would be mmpossible to point out, m 
the most brilliant period of our his. 
tory, an equ ! Spe at ume, in 
which a® Brits ly pS peral dis la i 
greater talent and skill, or ritisa 
troops performied greater prodiyies 
of valour. 2 
above all the calum: which had 
been heaped upon him; and de- 
x32 monstrated 


Loi 1 Wellington rose 
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monstrated that he was perfectly ral management of a Campaigr 





competent to surpass the most re- and in the particular arrang vemens 
nowned and the most successtul of a battle. 


French marshals, both in the gene- 
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LTHOUGH the operations stance; and yet it cannot be deni 
and achievements of the Pii- ed by any one who will peruse even 
tish army under lord Wellington the French m- igre and partial a 
are most deserving ot ne tice and r= counts, published at long intervals, 
cord, both on account of then Nile and evidently with areal reluctance, 
nitude, splendour, and success, and — respeg¢ti ng the operations and pro 
on account of their connexion with = press of their armies in the peau 
the fate of the peninsula bemg more sula. The narrative, indeed, | 
close and immediate than that ot most of these accounts is. as desul 
the detached and mtenor armies of tory and unconnected as thie oper 
Spain, yet the military transactions tions itembraces: since directly op 
m the othe parts of the penmsula, posite to the very clear and order 
during the > year ISIL, were by no account which the French bulletias 
means destitute ot interest and im- in other w; Ws, gave « of the events ol 
portance. the c: amp. ugh (we here put outel 
Bonaparte appears to have been the que tion thie ie fidelity of these bul- 
thrown so complete!y out of his 1] tins,) the allie ce from Ue 
. 
i 


expectations, his Paans, an MS arimics in Spam, as IL Was Geno 


‘ " 

; ‘ ; " aon 
calculations, with respect to the re- nated, was uncommonly contus® 
' . — am | ~ how’ 
SisLAnce ] e¢ met \ th OT) ads ik ITS men gre, aNd! contradictory. Aboat 


| i 

ON | Hue pei nce OF oparn and the "Ihe Tha bye) i?) cr of the \ car }Sil, 
the protracted and Obstinats niture we are cular plan appears & 
* ha ’ . »? . . : - : ? . Ye ete 
OF {he contest, that ior a considers have been foimed by Bonapat 
carricd on for conducting the war in Spee 


tie War Were | t Ve ) aesultory The principal roature in his pla 
mhanner Oy armics apparently un- was the occupancy of the pt rincipal 
_ oof _ . 7 — ° . e . ote 
ected with ¢ Ma) OUT, ANG by chics nm the penimsuid. The. as 
‘ j ‘_ 


ss Calis ACUI ii Cuiie rt and CO- Vantar US», and Picie ed tic absoh —_— 
Pin 
wy the sae 


; 


operauon with one another. It is . necessitv, of this wag ! 
hot easy to account forthiscircum- cess and sup of his armies» 


i ' 
- evided* 
















—_ 


lent We have already oh. 


<e ; 
the ereatest yi rcuity 


Ronapat } ti come in pro- 
cone . + } Vi il, trl > 
uns i. ; 

jam of p Lae Cone 
m i 


me stript of ver) thine, and 
*nume;rou: and active parties of 
the gue nF ré d ring it alin C 
| to collect and convey 
fom a distance the necessary sup- 


, ' i et gl 
nies, Another circumstance, also, 


re’ 
I : . 
1° ) } ly bo ' = 
was peculiar!) rostile to! dgesions 
{ spuin: Will fis ATTICS AC- 
tua f ’ i iil \ ] uiayr dii- 
} } leg 
5 r, tne i tl? ' ( 4 . pPase at 
,\ ‘ / ty . ; ! i i t icy 
} 
marc i to ir conquests, 
, } 
the territory they ieit Was no ion. 
er thers. Now, as it was imposst- 
7 ° , , , ‘ ’ ‘ 
, especialiv mm the desotiate state 
‘ . ‘ . 1 © . ry ‘ 
( v. »Mi ODAIN Wa a 


went number of troops to keep 


4 
. } . } ,1 . +t 
Lal inh aw na LLOMWmISSION., WIS 

} } > ? . ‘ mm thane :* 
evick tt a ti Cc } » & baccd he 


sary to employ for the 
purpose of subduing one particular 
district, by its removal gave the 
occupied an Oppor- 
of rising m arms, 


l’'rench in the 


diflerent provinces of Spain could 

a i | i 8) Lilt Principa 
| 17 , , ¥ ° 

CTHeS, | 1 be abe, m some 

recherct . . an 73 

DPR Ly to : Ii vf WOW) LICSe dif. 


ACUIUes, by the. possession of 
Prigsce ee >! ) 

ese town » the) could lav up 

res of provisions sate from the 
rWeriias, and so near their dif- 
erent armies as to be conveved to 
th ow turn? ‘ - 2 
“om Without interruption or dan. 
re while } : . 

> Whtle, at the same time, a 
‘ paratively small force beme 
tatK [ ! + od } +s 


td im each ot these towns 


¥ :] } be cnr . . ? | 
. ulIcIent to Kk ‘ep the ad. 


MCOCNT dist ct in awe and submise 
ad » hs ides, if circumstances 
_ a necessary for Bonaparte 
tear the greater part of his 


“oops irom the peninsula, he would 
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, 
| 


always be able, even with what 
were left there m these tow ns, to 
preserve a firm footing ull it it was 
expe lient for him to send back his 
‘To these con- 


J eae 
ie the Ci ‘ct 


Hntimerous armies. 
siderations may be adde 
that the occupation of their princi- 


pal cities by the French, must ne- 


cessaril pro ivce upon the minds 
Pee , i.. © Pt . 
ha CoOuFrwyee OF ull 0). iards theme 


The siege ‘of Cadiz, which was 
begun soon after the commence- 
ment of the Spanish war, originated 
arthly, perhaps, from these consi« 
erations, and partly from a de- 
sire to gain po session of the fleet 
which lay there, and of a place 
whence the coasts of Lreland might 
be threatened, if not actually in- 
vaded (‘hat Cadiz would soon 
have fallen, had it not been for 
our assistance both by sea and land, 
there can be no doubt: there was 
less of the Spanish spirit in it than 
nany other townin Spain, But 
y Our assistance it offered insupera- 
le difficulties to the French; while 
the necessity they were under of re- 


] 
7 
‘ 
7 
{ 


peated|y withdrawing the besieging 
army, tor the purpose of augment 
in other parts of 


ing their force 
; } progress still 


Spain, rendered thi 
more slow, and thei: prospect of 
taking it still more doubttul and 
distant. 

General Graham, who come 
manded the British forces in Cadiz, 
resolved to pront by the absence of 
a considerable part of the besieging 
army, and endeavoured to destroy 
their works, and open a communi- 
cation with the Isle de Leon. For this 
urpose, in conjunction with a Spa- 
nish force, (the whole being under 
the command of the Spanish gene- 
ral La Pena,) he effected a night 
march of nearly sixteen hours, on 
the 4th of March, from the camp 
near Veger, and arrived on the 

x 3 morning 
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. = ’ 4 ot 
morning of the sth on a low ri 
called Darra 
the moutl 


TI ne enemy s Anes V Cy 


’ ’ , 
bh Ub Wal Oe 


Petri ; and those were immediately 
anid sucec ssfuliv at ked by the 
van-guard of the Spanish army, un- 
cer brigadier ge’ eral L drijate . 


by this means openin the com: 
mication with the Isie de Leon 
After this was effected, genera 
Graham, who with the British oc- 
cupied the hy 


c ived orde " trom Lie >} i h 
commander-in-chict to quit that 
SOs to! and to t ike i | tcl [ 

de berme BR sor tae pu pe Of . 
curiny ACOMIMUMIC ALON acl » | 


river. Geveral Graham had scarce- 
ly lett the he hts ot Bart aa, and 
advanced towards a \ 


B as} } : } ° 
ACTNICSd, Wi i ie i CiVed Witelile- 


gence th it ft enemy bad Dpeanr i 
mm force on the plain, and were pro- 
ceeding rapidly, evidently for the 
purpose of gaming the hetghts. 
Oa these heights a body of Spa- 
piards had b en ke » AS 1 Was of 


th *-utmost n ment ft Kerry 


ine Il, 
4 yer" ’ ’ } ’ ‘ 
a» ful ; ACY 4 st pb i ol 
m ‘ 
= - " " : 
weilial A ut i> t { imdVang 4’ 


‘ : that of Wh pealliards, 
5 Cral Asraha dlete ithe i to 
n sure bac ; uf pose 

8 cble reac) e he ts of Barrosa 
before tu my conid drive his 
aves from em. A . hie wever, 
the ground on which the British 
a:rme was med was very uneven, 
‘* } ‘ 1 ad ] e 
nex ‘y¥ Gi counter- rching with 
t un ‘ ¥. the column 
“ Cc heve ] Or ~ 

5 
< - Fat { C Loa? t} is COUNe 
ter march wa » part of gene. 
rai Gseraham’s force wv entangled 
im a wooed ; before they gor 
ciear, and moved on towards Bar. 


Tr i, MC bekG tiie Musivor©rt 


ine to per- 
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er Vy eee Xk ee 

ceive we Opanisi a 4 Ops, th 
the occupancy of the he 
! (o . 
been committed, give w 


be rt hii 


> ’ 


w\ tw eee Ff ~ : 4 LO Ascend til m 
. . *~ 

No time was now. to be > every 
, . , 

rruery Ate: ’ 1) ‘ » 4 ™ 

Lad ‘tk EVIUciriy « vt wud OF a ra. 


t 
i 


’ 
, 
} 
nd march, and on the 
! 
4 


} ' ’ 
alu OTravecry pa ‘ {ro Ss Ait oOugr 
. A 
, > 
they were necessarily muc ti. 
tigued from the lon irduous 
marcn Ww i taey Na Out a very 
t! ne Hhet re ne . “i, oo 
Vv itne uth , tid \ ¥ pu ‘ 
| ’ 
ca r\ ird. l ] 5 of Luation 
ot re w@rui trad mn corps Was 
5 ih. baat t< i VY de ived Or 
, , ] 
‘ }>? TT i ‘ ! \ ol a i 
; 
‘ ti e «hii Vt). ey U rave 
. 
, , +? ‘' , +? y " 
execu ( ‘ € pa oF the 
, . ’ . , ° 
' “™ ' eh 
ii 3s i ¢ ment v of t 
. +} } } 
evweniv, Vv Ce Locir Main OOUV Wa 
- _ haus’ Inaereht Any 
a ame i TOts OF DaAarrosa, 
¢ d Ol the Diain, near the wood, 


SHot oO! the English. 


14 ir Lae } t sem An om 
£2.40 FOCUCa OCel Teso.vead UDON | 


i 
this situation, it could only have 
been effected by crossing the nat 

w ridge of Bermesa; and durnag 
his march the different divisions ot 


have 


r 
t 
t uli iwwoidably 


he army must 
one another mito contusen, 


} . 


throw 


alos « : 
( nae t.iese Circ uals La ILD Re 
- 1, e oh ain 
neral Graham determined on We 


enemy, 
ance of 
the bravery ot iz r this 
purpose a powerful ba of ten 
GUNS began to play from the cet 
tre; while the ri 
up the brigade of cuards, the thane 
battalion of the Ysth, two compa 
2d rps, and a part 


, 
<U J he Cur! 


attack of the 


having the most periect reli 


mmmediate 


his troo: 


tery 


Ol taat 


oht were drawa 


, 


nies of the 
of the G7th regiment ; the leit was 
formed by a orig. te ol the Cold 
stream guards, and the flank bat 
talion ot lieut..colonel Barnarées 
Teme 4 

The battery in the centre wa 
directed against gen ral Laval’s & 
Vision, Which continued ip advances 
nw 
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5° Peo ie it suffer red se vere- 
ill wf Was eve ‘ived an ic! he cked 


t wl ig ot the British.— 


by ‘the lef 

This wil if arter cne king the 

French, adv inced to she charge 

" rh the ut ri st intrepidity, ana 
see s'’ 


won dec'ded the defeat of general 
Laval's Givisio » La this rencontre 
~arle oi wie eighth reyiment ot 
infantry and one how: 


lig ’ yf yi ’ 


" 
sp 
aed 4 


were take 

The division of the French under 
eeneral Rufin was posted on the 
hills against this the right wing of 
the British directed their attack. 
The enemy trusaung to the super. 
rity of their numbers, and the ad- 
vantage they derived from their 
position, met our troops on the 
ascent of the hill, where the battle 
raged fiercely, and was very sangul- 
nary fora short time. Ii was, how- 
ever, but of short duration, for the 
eemy were quickly coimpelled to 
give way; and when they did yield, 
Uieir poston on the ascent of the 
hil contributed pre Atl to their 
confusion and slaughter. Two 
pieces of cannon were the fruit of 
the victory tthe right wig of the 


2) 


hits action, th ugh obstinate in 
MS Nature, Anu OTMANL In its resuil, 
lnot continue more than an hour 


ada hall 4 { t! 4 ‘ ] thrit ti sy 
e AL LLIC hal I a 1iTye 


the enemy were in tuil retreat. 


, , 
Venerai Gsraham did ni think it 
? ’ ) 
. | i Li? rae Siac L)@lli, Ol aCe 
if ? rr } 
» a8 , vy luste st:ite ‘ aa > 
. 4 i ’ ‘ ’ t> } 
’ , " , . re > Ss 3? 
WPS. sAlter Wile Dattie the bDritisa 


first posi- 
eon On the heights of Barrosa, 
ined by the two 
rn Fe , 
'OnS of the » amards, to 
Whem they had been intrusted 
Wt } > > ‘ ; 
When ue irs qui Cd Chem. Ox he 
Morn, iz ott 


t} 


of the bth be proceeded to 
the Isle de Leon, for the purpose ot 


procuring supplies. Our loss in 
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this most glorious action was 1243 
in killed and wounded; while the 
loss of the enemy amounted to 
nearly $000. Two generals, Ru- 
pin and Rousseau, were taken ; and 
general Bellegarde was killed “in 


t, > : 
sil At t! Ile 


In this battle the Portuguese 
who were attached to general 
Graham's Army behaved remark. 
ably well. ‘hat portion also of the 
Spanish forces which came out of 
the Isle de Leon, and established 
the communication across the river 
Santi Petri, als ) proved themselves 
worth y of hy ghi log by t the side ot 
Britons. But the great body of the 
Spanish army, under the com. 
mander-in-chief, saaeiel La Pena, 
deserve a different character for 
their = luct on that day. It is 
impos sible to aru for the orders 
that were iss ued by this general for 
general Graham to quit the heights 
of Barrosa; for his not s upporting 
the Spantards who were left there, 
when he saw the enemy advancing 
against them; and for his permit- 
ting the troops under him to res 
main — and distant spectators of 
the battle between general Graham 
and aoe common enemy. Even 
after the French were routed, and 
when their defeat and slaughter 
mirgal have been rendered muc sh 
tore compiece by immediate and 
close pursuit, the Spanish come 
mander-in-chief never offered to 


put his troops in motion for that 
purpose. ‘L.is conduct naturally 
gave rise to strong indignaion and 
ci ymplain, on th Ie p. art of the British. 
Lhe Spanish reneral endeavoured 
to vicdicate himself, and even to 
throw the blame on the Briush tor 
Nol davins © be yer Dis 1 ders! he 
cortes at first seemed disposed to 
punish yeneral La Pena: they or- 
dered bim into arrest; but after- 


Y4 wards 
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wards liberated him, and in the 
course of a few months actua! 
employ ed him ag un. 

The French 2 al employed 
br wanaperte | for the purpose of 
carrying into execution his plan of 
getting posses.ion f the ncipal 
places in Spain was Suchet, a man 
of uncomm M enterprise and ac- 
tivity. One of the first places which 
he attack d was Tarrag Ma. By 
the ‘ounts of the French them- 


ent, 
w tthe 


nreir 
r 


Aci 


, , ad wd ’ , 
selves the defence of this place was 
oe: . . ' . _ near 
ohstin uc and we l] lia acs 4 d, elaine 
the capture of it cost thern dear. 


‘Tarragona, 


After the capture of 


the French directed their eftorts to 
retake Figueras. This strong and 
important lace they had last, p urtly 
by want of provisions, and partly by 
the garrison’s, consisting principally 
of Germans and Italians, not bein 
disposed to defend it obstinately. 
The French, in order to retake it, 
were oblicedt in). 
ber of men, as 1 lectuarly 
preve supplies | gy mtroduced, 
and even alt : ry se 
were reduced to t 

for prov » they oc ! to 
defend wit! ery. In 
the he yoot sj farm 
] id Nn vce eat » ai 
then ; tl vi | ‘ ye) vain 
to destroy the worke of t) " 
me army ; nc th how scemed 
disposed, if p ‘le, to make a de. 
Sperate attempt, and break through 
with the baye ‘ Brut the French 


and too 


of 


works were too complete 

strong: a formidable line 
Md 

cumvaliation 


Cire 


more than 4009 tones 
in extent surrou d the town. 
On the night of the 16th of Aucust 
the garrison, with Martinez the 
comnmundant, sallied ont He 
reached us far us the first abbatis, 


when his progress w: 
‘. -~ | : 
4/ OL ol ial Mcn kill 7 . ad th 
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compelled to re-enter the fartres: 
On the morning of the 19th he oy. 
rendered at discretion, and 35% 
men, and nearly 350 officers, were 
made prisoners. 

One of the most numerous and 
best appointed armies which the 
Spanish ‘had, during IS), was the 
army of Murcia under ge 
Freyere. In order that this army 
might be sufficiently strong to cope 
with marshal Soult in 
Spain, general Blake had m 


neral 


r), ip af 
he souta af 


irched 


: : a 
in the middle of August to form 
se} ; a i, } wre 
jan ! swILTIL Gi Ving 
intellic. HWice @ th 5 pr I ed . 
s5 *€ d 
ture, pushed on wil) $000 men 
. } ) } 
md attacked gencra! lrevere a 
ons be ondrache . ly 
two ailierent po ut the same 
: ‘ ‘ "~ : 
time. General | re himself, 
1 } : ’ } ° . 
with the division under his immed. 
ry ’ ’ , j } »| sess - 
eh Lh us MMAnG, ‘ oan ¥ 4 .s hy ul ne 
rreatest courarre, and 1 heed | hat 
a . 
, etceuuenived Wi.) rr 
] ‘ of the \ nemy Wi tual d os * a 
their attacks aevumst him: but the 
, aad , . , , t » 
it ck of tic Fren ib ON tC OUT 
pots wud Com} let iV oo sful 
‘ . 
[his success was occasioned prit 
° Lh ’ ’ ‘ Y on 
CIpPAMY OY a saree I i oF - 
) 7 
niards under ex I 2, ie 
S! ine ot up rY ds ol OOO, Men, 
: : > ohn . lac 
I LC atrivin? al cher |] she 7% 
» ar ice OF ! Jef ort \ ~ 
! . ; | > " the 
oO; toe Opanna ' L vict the 
che . . , ? | ; 
over i‘ Int \ T¢ en um 
ie ow we , 
avail, and t! 4 WiOuUe vie ’ Wa 
a x . . aur tt. Vea 
compelled to retreat. Phew on 
being broken, part of the army 
‘ 


left unprotected, and fell vit 
after a most heroic resistance. 
a the defeat of the Spans 
t Tae 


tins, 
Alt! 
was ¢ mpl te, and their retreat 


! ' i‘ ig t the wi! h ole ot it, for 


OU 


yet Cura 


nearly thirt: jeayues, ener 
__ y ta 
creat militar 


SV CI 


Freyere evinced 


lents, and prevented the CONS 
quences trom being nearly so 4B 


astrous as they otherwie Must have 


bee e 
After 
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After the fall of Tarragona, 
Sachet directed his mar ‘ch into Va- 
lencia, for the ee 8m ot besieging 


the capital of th ut province : acity, 


both trom its popul 
a, second mn impor tance oO} nly 
Sut bef: re the 


ation and its Si- 


tuation 
to M. adnid its selt. 
French g general could sit down be- 


fi ore Valencia, it Was nec essar) that 


he should make himseli master of 
the castle of Saguntum, a place so 
famous in the history of the Roman 
wars in Spatn. 

on me “ id of & 


Valencia was begun : t fro m the 
nature of the tht ene sa the 
circrimstances, the Fren h ade 


vanced very slowly, and under 
ues. On the 8th of October a 
practicable breach being made, an 


, , 
assault wa $ ordered, but the be- 


siegers Were re pulse d with consider- 

able loss. New batcrerics were now 

formed, and every pre paration 

made for a second ; Lit, when 
: 


‘4 ‘ ' 
general Biake resolved to advance 


and attempt its relief. 

For this pur; e he collecte l 
large force, amounting to about 
2,000 intan’ry, and 3000 cavalry, 


n ir | Lol wT a en ho ‘ ’ sy 
md composed of the arniy L/h st altbh® 


’ 
Mad nt mn ed K On e 
} 
TY) | _ ) »y* 
‘yy 9 ua i ile@ 

‘ ; | } 

. Cs, in 8 ‘ rf, 
ha 
° 1 ¢ eC iit 7a i ’ > d 


far different troops to contend 
ala ust Irom tin cc he had formerly 
egnered, m aiter the come 
mer cement " by gy tt } | 
mene OF The ac LION), Blake 
. uch a manner as to 
Ment ea = Le . *. . 
euink the Fren h on hb th sides: 
fH this sity , 
’ _ tua ‘ tion Suc! ct a etermined 
ti ere hi effi rts rainst the Sp i- 
hich centre - , e 
e ; he th us succeeded in 
parang the two wings ; the 
Mgat wing, howey 
“is, QOwever, at the same 


epte *mbe er the 
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time continuing to advance and to 
drive the lrench betore them. The 
principal place of contest, in this 
part of the battle, was the village 
ot Pugol, in which the Spaniards 
Or with great bravery, and 
uand to hand with their enemies. 
Lhe left wing of the Spaniards, im 
he mean time, was by no means 


- 
~ 
~~ 
~ 
. 


so successtul ; but having stretched 
greatly 
weakened, it was driven back with 
greatloss. ‘The centre, also, being 
weakened ly the extension of the 
two wines, could not stand the 
charge of the French, but gave 
way. ‘This defeat of the lett WINL, 
ntre, renderea the suce 
cess,of the right wing of little or 
no aval in thts sttuation the 
Spanish army formed itself into 
square,, ind commenced their re- 
treat. ‘he enemy pursued, and 
repeatedly broke the body into 
which the retreating army had 
formed tt Cit, V hich ilway > tormed 
iain, till at length they reached 
a deep ravine, where the French 
In this bat. 
irly 8O00 
men, and eioht pieces of cannon: 

loss ot the French was at least 


rol? ‘ - 
tse i so Tur out as to be 


rave over the pursuit, 


tle the Spantards lost 


Suchet lost no time after the 
att] tum in summoning 
the carrison of that lort to surrene 
der; and by means ota deceit, al. 
lowable, perhaps, in war, that of 
represenung his own victory as 
more ci mplete, -— the loss of the 
Spaniards as sater than it actle 
ally was, he saieaied the gover. 
nor to accept ther terms he of. 
fered; by which the garrison, cone 
sisting of 2572 men, were made 
prisoners of war. Blake after his 
defeat returned with his army to 
protect the city of Valencia, against 
which Suchet also marched. 

Jt is impossible to notice the ope- 
rations 
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gations of the other Spanish corps 
in different parts of the peninsula, 
even of those which were com- 

sed of regular troops, and stull 
am of those which were formed of 
the guerillas. The latter unde r 
several of their leaders, partic vlarly 
in Catalonia, were very succe ” il 
in cutting off small bodies of the 
French; and even in penetrating 
into and plund ! ng the ft nliers of 
France. Of the regelar small 
COT PSs that under gen ral Ballas 
ferus was the most active, and ha- 
ra‘ ised the bre neh extremely 
south of Spain. Lhe destruction 
ot this gener. il, i pos ib! . wis 
deemed a m atter OF S m0} nt, 
that avery superior French force 
Was ul) atched aiter Iom, which 
compelled him tot 
the guns of Groraitur.  rtere he 


wmtes : vat 
‘wR ‘ ike ‘ Unacl 


; ‘ 
continued m safcty ti t enemy 
retired, v ben he igain commenced 


his | iPass ae tACKS, 
The cause of Spain 
fered a very heavy and severe loss 
by the death of the marquis de R 
mana. His death was occasioned 
by the constunt fatigue ol body and 
yeration Of mind which he bad sul- 
fered hom Uw trme he entered 
Spain wuh his army. ‘here is 


httie doubt that \ much dis- 

Appomie I, DON with respect to the 
, 

actuai state of prepat Land torce 


which he fou J, and With respect to 
the proceed: Sof the of nish go. 
yvernment. Before his death, most 
of those soldiers who had accom. 

wed bim trom Denmark had 
fallen in the defence « i their coun- 
try; and sh) decease, 


the army which he commanded 


£ 


’ 

, , , 
Was SUuTpT Rul, ANG Deal ui Ccutto 
pieces, in the vi y ot Badajoz. 
Such Were the thuittary transuc- 


to and events m Lhe pel nsula 
during the year 1811. It requires 


4 Very minute, c mnccted, and tm. 


partial examination of them, before 
it can be dete: mine xd, whether 
ml 


upon the wh le, t ke ak ne every Ching 
“i ue 


i \ i asa 


into consideration, the caus 
Spaniards has advanced 
prosperous issue, or receded from 
we Is cannot be denied or cog, 
cealed that the French are ID pos 
session Of More towns, and thog 
ol much nore consequence, Lag 
they were «i the close ot the vear 
PSO. ladeced with the Cx ception 
of Cadiz and Valence a, (and the 
exception with respect to the jag 
cannot be quc ted long atier the 
commencement of the year 1-12} 
the French may be c nsidered 4s 
occupying 2] the principal places 
in Spain: their progress inde: eT has 
been slow 

ficulty, mterrupted by many re 
verses, and purchased at a very 


9 alter ded with much ile 


heavy y expense; but sill tae) have 
made progress. It n nay i deed be 
said, and fortunate! Vy it can ns be said 
truly, that the country of Spam 
that the inhabitants are not subdue 
ed 4 the y posse SS more pO hls than 
they did, but not much m C CALI 


of territory, and provably ver) 


I 
‘ .* «oF . - - . . — one 
WW BIOTEC AAVOCA.CSs GO. Ve © ters 
14 neve lt Tse coell oP 
vi saers to t! 1! SS rer easier 9 ii wit 
, , } 
biet INO Ahad Neart-Dreadaing Quer 
\ ) tr 
won reeurs ; ri | tie COULTY 
: ] - 1) pes 
Mall) 10 4 unsuvsdUucd——Whi Wit 


. ? . 
nabditants continue tp hold OUL 


hrmly and perseveringly as they 
have den *, artes the citres of opaa 
are Ww posse iON Oi the ( mn) 
Sut though there may be muta 
doubt and diflerence of opmuion It 
garding the progress which the 
French have maa’, during us 


J an 
year ISII, inthe subjugation of Gt 
Je oo 
pentasula, We are afraid, i toe g 
. , , ’ - } ve 
ti 1 is, W Hewie4r we wd phe lieds > He > 
advanced in their attempt to hy 
" oot 
their mvader » it must be answers 
in the negative. Do Cieur arias 
. 


; , ° > 1 take 
bgatt Vciters he behaviour Os wider 


z 
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at Saguntum may be cited to 
ve they do; but on the other 
Pind, the fate of the army of 
Marcia strongly militates against 
this position. In truth, they ap- 
pear to be much what they we: 
at the beginning of the war, b - 
with respect to the skt ll and jude. 
ment of heir generals, and io 
discipline and courare bY their 
troops. In some actions they bi th 
hehave so well that one would 
scarcely hesitate to pronounce that 
thy had improved in miubtary 


“ 
. ‘ . 
eohua « i 
PLEDOH Te Pore ¢ 
i 


science, and wert 
becoming amatchior their enen 
while the very same generais ; nd 
troopsina subsequent actiou will dis- 
race themselves by 
. ’ 
During the year 
1) vet Lee heen — ee 
riia system Oas Oeen cCa4>rrreau ra 


much greater extent, has been 


adopted in almost every part of 

Soain, and has been attended with 

great anccess. — dithculties 

under w! e French labour for 
] 


Want of prowiel ns and stor +s. lave 
been greatly augmented by the 
imrepidity and activity of the gue- 
tilass and tt an net too much to 
assert, that by them the French 
bave host more men than they 
have in regular engagements with 
the Spanish arm: ~ But afer 
allowing them all their merits, and 
admituny Unt they excessively 
harassed x nd weakened the | rench, 
stil, as we have alread 
the guerilla ySicm never 
Urpate the French, nor drive them 
veyond the Pyrenees, It may 
tender it extre mely difficult fi r 
Bonaparte to Carry on the war; 
& may render that war much more 
erpensive, bloody, and protrac ‘ed, 


J: ehiiwu 


c. 
y remarked, 


Cdlh Che 


than it otherw: ise Would be; but it 
fannot terminate it, L. Bonaparte 
b de erry ined to purs ie it in spite 


S ever y Guiticu! ly al id ex pense, 
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The gueriila system, if considered 
in one point ot view, may per- 
haps be considered as adverse to 
the regular army of Spain, The 
inhabitants perce:ve that by enter- 
ing the regular army, they unden 
go great difficulties, and are ex. 
posed to be beaten ar ‘slaughtered 
by the Irenci : while, at the sme 
time, they know if they enter 
the guerillas, they will live 
a ilie of comparative safety and 
libertv, and are almost certain of 
h the spoils 
of their ene ICS. Js it not there. 
fore to be apprehended that the 


armes will be thinned, as the cue. 


"yr nN r 
Shhae 7 


Of , . : 
enrichin’ Cieniseives wt! 


at 


lida SYSTCTD eXLENGS 5 and that the 
MW [ ictiv ind en! ‘Tpti Hier men, 
thy <a : > \w’ 72 / ry) rk " the lye ' T@e 
gular soldiers, will prefer entering 
ntotaecucriiastojomnimethearmy? 
We TY yu tril sft *T C sidering 
very Uoinyv, adhe Co the Opimon 


we expressed in our former volumes 
that there 1s no prospect of a ter 
mination to the war in the penine 
sula. ‘Lts termination, it 1s evi- 


d ‘nt, must be brougint al bout, errher 
by the French being beaten by us 
singly, or by us in < ni} mection with 
our alites; or by our army being 
driven out of the peninsula; for 
the mere beating of the Spanish 
armies, while the Brittsh are in 
possession of any part of Portugal, 
will not put the brenehi in pOssese 
sion of the peninsula. But to us 
there appears as Inue likeithood 
that we shall conquer the Fre: ch 
armies in the peninsula, as that 
they will be able to drive us from 
our lines at Lisbon. We may, 
and most ‘pr Ibably shall, be victoe 
rious m every battle where the 
numbers are equal or nearly 803 
but Bonaparte wil not meet us 
with equal numbers: be will pour 
in such an army as will at ieast 

check 


7 
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check our progress after victory 5 : 
and the country, exhausted as tt is, 
is still adequate to the support of 
an army much more numerous 
than we can send or keep there. 
If indeed our victories were second. 
ed by the exertions and success of 
the Spanish armies, then there 

would be gro od gro unds for hop e 3 
but while the ¥ continue as they are, 
and we of course must depend 
solely upon ourselves, we may 
keep the French in check, and out 
of Portugal; we may conquer 
them, wherever they dare to meet 
US On ANY t} ne | he 
but our victories will draw after 
them more fame and glory than 
solid advantace. 

In the course of the vear ISI], 
the Briush army has beaten the 
French at Almeida, Albuera, and 


. - . 
» equal terms ; 


Barrosa; they haved oved ereat 
number B par best soldicrs 
and j wercd the charac ier ot his 
generals. ‘These victories must 
also have produced effects beneficial 
to the cause of Spain, in Spain 


eci? ; and beneficial to the cause 
ot subdued Europe, th out 


ul the sc 


roug! 
the continent of Europe ; | 
effects are slow, and will in all pro- 
acted by other 
On the other hand, 
while we can boast of having beaten 


bability be counter 
circumstances. 


the Fre nch, wherever our armies 
have met theirs, but cannot hold 
up to view the substantial conse- 
quences of these victori¢s, either 
in the annihilation or capture of 
the armies of France, or in the 
conquest of the towns or districts 
the enemy possesses in the penin- 
sula, Bonaparte can show as a 
proot that he is advancing in his 
object, the possession of § far iyossa, 
of Saguntum, of ‘Tarracona and 
of Figueras; besides the defeat o t 
the Spanish armies as complete as 
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our defeat of his. Spain, there. 
fore, has yet every thing to do; 
her efforts and exertions must be. 
come much more re solute, Re patiews 
and well directedy before she cag 
even see at a distance an d ol bscurely 
her independence e. W) hil ¢ however, 
in the present most awful, mog 
momentous, and most difficult criss 
of her affairs, she 1s governed by 
men weak, ignorant, superstitions, 
irresolute, divid ‘d, and not in 
session of the public confidence, 
not actually the objects of the 
public hatred and suspicion, it is 
in vain to hope that her prospects 
will brighten, or the day of ber 
liberty begin to dawn. Let the 
cortes act as becomes their character 
and situation, and as the dithculties 
of their country require they should 
act, and even yet the cause of the 
peninsula is not hopeless; but if 
they continue to exhibit u 
weakness and inefficiency, which 
has hitherto marked their proceed. 
ings, we do not say that the Spae 
niards will be subdued, but assur. 
edly the French will not be dnven 
out of Sp: Mn. 
There is no necessity to dwell 
long upon the proceedings of the 
cortes during the vear ISI]: ts 
an un gratetul subject, and must 
weary ‘and disgust every real frien id 
to the cause of Spain. As far as 
addresses to their countrymen writ 
ten with great force and eloquence, 
and pomting out the duties and 
sacrifices re: juired of them, in the 
most energetic and persuasive Male 
ner, could be of service, the cortes 
performed their duty. In all other 
respects, they either did nothing, 
or did what was manifestly 
jurious to their country. We have 
already noticed that ¢ reneral La 
Pena, who behaved so “ill at the 


battle of Barrossa was ac’ uit tted by 
them 
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and uncandid reflections 


them; 2 ‘ 
rrown out on the con- 


were even 1] 
duct of gener: i] Graham. 

Mr. Wellesley, our ambas ador 
‘. Cadiz, used every ellort to m- 


duce the cortes to re-organize the 
7) e {i t 


Spanish armies, but without effect 
and when he propo ed that Dritisn 
otheers should | ve pl. ice a over the m, 
or rather shou ld be jor ined in the 
command with the Spanish officers 


nfcry Was immed: itely po Si 9 


/ 


AuMIng by this 


. 
, 


that Britain wa: 
proposed measure at the independ- 
ence of Spain. 

There were evidently two gr and 
objects that the cortes OUI 1t trom 
the first moment of their meeting 
to have directed their attention and 
eforts to the accomplishment of ; 
the best method ot rendering their 
armies complete, and properly 
organized, officered and supplied ; 
and the removal of ev ery kind of 
ression, Which either kept down 
the effor ts and the spirits of the 
people, or which rendered them 
indifferent or averse to the expul- 
ion of the rn passe The Spanish 
armies were repeatedly beaten by 
the ep the causes of the 
defeat were eas ily seen ; tliey were 
po imted out to the cortes Britain 

supplied the means, as far as lay 
in her 4 ah to put the armies on 
a better footing ; and every thing 
that was rag tired for that purpose, 
the cortes could easily have ma- 
naged, Yet no change took place ; 
not. ung Was don 
; Many persons aie ae from 
the pre ceedings ct the cortes, the 
‘musion of a greater portion of 
Lire and enter; rize into the Opa- 
“sa nation. Before they meet, 
ey Observed that ir could hardly 


® Would fight against Bona- 
wien their ancient constitu. 


 Prnectad ee : 
~ “epected ou at the people of 
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tion was denied them; but that 
when their representatives were 
assembled, and were acting in their 
behalf, they would then come for- 
ward in a cause they knew to be 
their own. But we have seen the 
cortes assembled now for a con- 
siderable length of time, and yet 
what have they done for the people 
or for their country 3 in how many 
instances have they not injured the 
cause they were bound to protect 
and forward. One of the first 
acts of Bonaparte, after he obliged 
the Spanish monarch to make over 
his crown to him, was to abolish 
the inquisition; this was the act of 
a tyrant; it was done from politic 
motives ; and yet the cortes, the 
represei itatives of a people fighting 
for their liberty, had nett ber the 
justic e, the wisdom, or the policys 
to imitate this act of Bon apiute, 
It will scarcely be believed that in 
the cortes of Spain, in the nme- 
teenth ce ntury, assembled as they 
were for the pur pose of assis cing 
their countrymen in becoming free, 
the inquisition should have been 
praised and defended. 

It may easily be conceived that 
the character and proceedings of 
the COTLesS filled the Spaniards with 
indignation and alarm. ‘Chey saw 
month after month, and year after 
year passing away ; +" armies 
dis spersed and defeated, the French 
ravaging and desolating their coun- 
try, ‘and gaining possession of their 
princ ipal cities, and the efforts ol 
their allies the English checked, 
paralysed and even thw arted ; while 
the cortes, and the men in ‘whose 
hands the administration of affairs 
was lodged, spent their time in 
frivolous disputes, or in enacting 
decrees that would have suited the 
state of Spain in the fitteenth cen- 
tury, but were irrejevant or Me 
jurious 














































jurious at the berin ning of the nine- 
teenth; that might have become 
the minicters of Philip the second, 
but were out of character, when 
proc eect 5 fro ym the represent. tives 
and governors of a nauion fivhung 
for its I:berty. 

And yet by a strange but not 
unusual inconsistency, a constitution 
for Spain was presented to the 
cortes, and approved by them, 
which in many of tts articles, and 
in its very spirit and principle, 
bordered on the very extravagance 
of hb ‘Try 5 Ww, ie ne proposal 
abolish the quis thor » tO strike the 
shackles off commerce, and to place 
the American colonies on an equal 
footing with respect to civ] ind 
pe hitreal priv leges with the mother 
country, Was received with aversion 
andalarm. ‘The following are the 
heads of the constitution. 

Spam belongs to the Spanish 
pe ple and isn tthe patoumony of 
any farry, 


1) _ns : ** ie . ! ! 
He HAaton OTS CaN MAKC uae 


Che | m catholic and aposto- 
ere >» Unrmeaed with any 
other, i the oniv relicron which 
ty at } . ,Or Wi | prowess 

1} } T T , oF ypa is an 
hereditary no rchy. 

| e <« hii} ke the laws, 
avd ke bik ¢ ne then 

SPANICN PENS. 

Dive c mren r OMA ic, ' | 
ot t& crt tr’: t> & ish 
wemen r who brn A capital mm 


the soil, or establi nh thermeeiy in 
tY ude, t ww my te ny wset } urt, 
are « eens O| " . 

None but cit » can fll munt 
cipal oth 

The rig ts of herersiin mary be 


' ; 
fost by lone absence trom 
country, or by condemnat 


Corporcal OF i=vamot 
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THE KING. 

The person of the king is invig 
lable and sacred. 

He shall sanction the laws enacted 
by the cortes. 

He may declare war, and make 
peace. 

He shall appoint to civil ang 
military employments on the nt. 
pos il of the counc} of State, 

He shall direct all diplomatic 
nevociations. 

He shall superi intend the; ap nhica. 
tion of the public revenue, &e. 

RESTRICTIONS ON THE KINGLY 
AUTHORITY. 

The king shall not obstruct the 
meeting of the cortes in the cases 
and at the pertods pointed ont by 
the constitution, nor embarrass or 
suspend the sittings, &e. 

All who may advise him to any 
such yee ceedings shail be holdea 
and deale with as trattors, 
tle must not travel, marry, 
lenate any thing, abdi ate the 
crewn, raise taxes, nor excl lange 
any town, city, &c. without havin 
first obtained the permission of a 
Cories 

Don mcg s is declared by 
the cortes kin $4 yr of Spain, and avte? 
his decease, his lecitimate descend: 
ants shall suc®eed to the throne, 

The king shail be a minor unt 
hehas « ™} leted theare of 1S years. 

The eldest son of the king shall 
be called prince of the Asturay 

id as such,-shall, at the age ot i, 
take an oat); betore the cortes, % 
maintain the constitution, and t 
be turthtulto the king. 

LD Tin? a minoritys a regency 


shall be forme d. which sh ll SuUDeT+ 


i nd ti t cat i the young 
pre trig, Tae il ro Ac) 4 orders 0 
the ¢ s. The regency shall be 
presided over by the queen Mouths 
if she be in life, and shall be com 


* 


pet . seh 
~\e sa Ree U Wa tie 
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the cortes, who 
2 ¥ + v 
‘rom year to year, and of two 
une «llers of the ex unetl of st ite, 
‘ I 
chown inthe « rder of their senio \- 
nd ’ 
The cores shall hx tne sal lary 
. j ? 
proper for the support Oo che | king 
dhis family, and shall port out 
the places destined for his recrea- 
non, &C. 
The infantes may be appointed 
to all employments, but cannot be 


magistrates, nor members of the 


cortes, and must not leave the king- 
dom without the pern.ission of the 


said cortes. 
There s] all be e y 


We « 


. ’ 
gate, including two tor Scuth and 


North America ; thy y shall be re- 
sponsible for the affairs of their re- 
spective departments, and the re- 
muneration which they shall receive 
shail be de ermined by the cortes. 
Acouncil of state shall be form- 
ec, consisting of forty members; 
four of this number are to be gran- 
dees of Spain, of acknowleged 
ment and virtue; four ecclesiastics, 
ot which two shall be bishop: 
twelve Americans; the :emainin: 
twenty n ember 5 tO b chost n from 
am) ng the mi tres table citizens 
ther clas Oj the come 
mumty. Lhe counctl shall meet 
every year ol the Ist of March, 
and shall sit durme three months. 
This period can only be extended 
n the request oF the kin r, Or for 
some treason of great urgenev. In 
uch cases the se son may be pro- 
aged, but not beyond one month. 
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The election of the cortes shall 
take place conformab/e to the mode 
prescribed by the constitution, and 
one de pury shall be chusen tor each 
TV,000 souls. 

The sittings of the cortes shall 
be opened by the king, or in his 
name, by the president of the de- 
putation of the cortes, which ought 
to remain permanent, mn order to 
watch over ,he fultilment of the 
constitution. 

It the enactment and promulga- 
tion of this or any sin lar constitu. 
tron had a tendency, im the present 
circumstances of Spain, to rouse 
the people to greater excruions, O12 
to place the armies on a_ better 
footing, the time of the cortes 
would have been well spent tm 
framing and discussing it; but it 
may fairly and rationally be cone 


jectured that the dire ct and imme. 


diate removal of the vrievances 
actually complaimed of by the peo- 
ple would inspwe more zeal, thas 
the remote prosper tof a constitution 
built on the most free, abstract 
prinets less and it ce:tainly would 
be much more wise to take effec- 
tual measures to secure their coune 


trymen irom tie presence and the 
power ol the brein h rm S, and 
thus to regain their national inde- 
pendence, belore they determined 
on the constitution, which was to 
snarantee their civil and pelitical 
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cqongduct to rds Li ‘ his.) C O- 
be ’ 
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cause we considered it proper to 


devote a s rate portion of ou 
historical register to the transac. 
tions and events which occurred tn 
tho c col | . and m the course 


’ ») = ; » 
of this narration, the cecdimes 
»? ? , ’ } ’ 
of the cortes re« ‘them would 
naturally and remuiarliv tall under 
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cause, by attending tot condnet 
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which the cortes mi ! towards 

. . aenee B ~~ ; 
the Spanish colonies in Amerita, 


we shall gain a further insioh 
into their character, and additional 
proofs of their imbeciiity and um 
fitness for the situation they fill, 


It might have been supposed 
that the government of a nation 
which had taken up arms for the 
defence of its liberty’ and inde 
pendence, which had suffered & 
verely from tyranny and eppres 
sion; and witch had « 
the inhabitants of Spain, if De 


valued their national honour and 


well-being, to stand forth in d& 
fence of their count ! have 
ive ! with li i \ { just 

it least, to those \ e under 
thcir sway in every | of te 
Wi ric. Aven h G t! y not oetn 
lesire of act 5 con 


. le ? 
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curred, and great diflicul- 
in all 
these respects the go d-will and 
co-operations of her American co- 
jones mig! ht be of great sei vice to 
her. On them in a great measure 
her commerce dl ‘pe nded ; from 
them she received her supplies of 
money, now so absolut ely ne cessary 
for the maintenance of her armies, 
and consequently for her success 


— the armies of France 
tthe provision: al governments 
cessively ruled 
te breaking out 


penses in 
bes were to be overcome: 


of Sp. un, which Suct 
that c yuntry since tl 
of the war, appear to have acted 
towards the Spanish colonies i a 
manner inconsistent, not only with 
justice, but with policy. Bona- 
parte on the other hand, at the 
very time that he fermed his de- 
signs against the mother country, 
did not neglect adopting such 
means as he thought most likel ‘ly to 
secure his powel in the Colonies ; ; 
or at least, as would separate them 
from Spain in case he did not suc- 
ceed against her. Fora short time 
the knowledge of these machina- 
tons of France induced the su- 
preme junta to hold out to the co- 
Joni ues the prospect of conce SIONS, 
and the participation of the nehts 
and privileges of the mother coun- 
y; but these promises were nev 
fulfilled: on the contrary, all the 
grievances under which the colo- 
nies laboured, and the existence of 
Which had alienated their minds 
from Spain, were still continued, 
and even were mcreased, ext nded, 
and: ugmented. wot the grievan= 
ces most lou Siaduaueli come. 


mene 0} a at } 
plained of Ws. %& that all the places 


of honour and en Olument mn Spa- 
tish America were bestowed on 
Eure Peans who crossed the Athin- 
Uc, apparently for the sole 


pose of gratifying their ambition 
UT etir: ching th ’ Liseive ut the 
1$}}, 
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pense of the colonies: this griev- 
ance was increased during the pro- 
visional governments of Spain, 

Yet, notwithstanding the causes 
for discontent, alienation, and. dis- 

utisfaction, which existed ia Spa- 
nish America, and which were 
rather augmented than diminished 
by the provisional government, 
the colonies warmly participated 
at first in the cause of the mother 

country. Great as their reason was 
for complaint against Spain, they 
disliked France still more 3 and the 
apprehension or prospect that Bo. 
naparte should subdue the coun- 
try from which they sprang gave 
them great uneasiness a ind al arm, 
At this period, therefore, had the 
provisional governments acted to- 
wards them with common caution, 
policy, or justice ; had they che- 
rished, instead of cooling and re- 
pressing the zeal for the cause of 
the mother country, which the 
Spanish colonies evinced; it is 
highly probable that the disturban- 
es under which they have suffered, 
and stil suffer, would not have oc- 
curred, 

‘The very dread of French influ- 
ence and power acted in a very 
considerable degree in producing 
the convulsions in Spanish Ame- 
for being convinced that the 
prince of Peace was a creature of 
Bonaparte, they looked with sus- 
picion on all whom he sent out to 
America to fill places of trust and 
power ; and afterwards when the 


, 
trib f Peace was removed, the 


+ 
‘ 


oF | 

weak and unsuccesstul proceedings 
of es supreme yunta infused a 
susp icion toe the minds of the co- 
lonists, that those also who were 
sent out by them were more at- 
tached to France than to their na- 


‘In this state of the public mind, 
irritated and restless, not knowing 
Z in 
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in whom to repose confidence, or 
by what marks to distinguish their 
friends from their foes, news ar- 
rived that the French had gained 
possession of Seville, and that the 
central government was dissolved. 
This intelligence acted on both 

ies; on those who were at- 
tached to the mother country, but 
who dreaded French influence and 
power, and on those who were ca- 
ger to separate from Spain, im such 
a@ manner as to rouse them both 
into a state of activity and exertion ; 
and though their motives and views 
were diametrically opposite, they 
cooperated to produce the same et- 
fect, the dissolution of the govern- 
ment. The first party augured 
from the success which the French 
had experienced in Spain, that 
their partisans (among whom they 
reckoned tie members of the go- 
vernment) would put forth all 
their maneuvres and strength to 
further the plans and objects of 
Bonaparte ; while the other par- 
ty, convinced that the mother 
conntry was now destined to be- 
come a province of France, or at 
least, that she was in such a state 
of alarm and weakness, that she 
could no longer support her au- 
thority in her colonies, determined 
to seize the moment thus propitious 
to their views of national indepen- 
dence. This was the state of the 
province of the Caraccas in the 
spring of 1810. The government 
of this province, finding itself ei- 
ther deserted or attacked by all 
parties, gave way; and a provi- 
sional junta was formed. Still 
however, the party who were ea- 
grer for independence disguised their 
sentiments: they pretended that 
they acted from the same motives, 
and with the same views as those 
who suspected the government of 


being attached to France, and who 
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on that account, solely bropet 
about its dissolution. In a for 
short time indeed, their real song, 
ments were avowed ; and they 
seized the earliest opportunity 
to carry their designs into’ execy. 
tron. 

Unfortunately, the conduct of 
the regency in Spain was much 
more calculated to favour, than w 
crush and thwart the desions of 
those who aimed at the indepem 
dence of the colenies, The cen 
tral junta had solemnly and ex 
pressly declared, that the colonies 
of Spain had a just claim w 
equal rights and privileges with 
the mother country ; but this was 
merely a declaration: whenthe po 
vernment came to act, they forgot 
their declaration and treated the 
transatlantic possessions in all re. 
spects as dependent colonies, desti- 
tute of those rights and privileges 
which they had held out to them 
In every respect their conduct tt 
wards them was regulated by the 
principles on which the old govern 
ment of Spain had acted in its worse 
times. Viceroys, captain-generals, 
and judges were sent out with the 
same authority and instructions as 
heretofore. But, there was stillat- 


othercircumstance in the conduct a 


the regency, more extraordinary and 
unaccountable, and which served 
to keep alive in the breasts of thos 
colonists who were attached to the 
mother count: Ys all chose suspicrens 
which the behaviour of the prot 
sional juntas had created: not afew 
of those who were sent out with pow 
er and instructions had taken tt 
oaths ot fidelity and allegiance to Ju» 
seph Bonaparte. This wasextremely 
favourable to the views of those who 
aimed at separation and indepen- 
dence ; Since every thing whielt 
tended to alienate the public mm 


from the recency, and consequcadls 
, tro 
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from the mother country, paved 
the way for the execution of their 
designs, 

Sull, as if the regency had not 
done enough to create disaffection 
and suspicion in the colonies, they 
had recourse to another most ob. 
eetionable ~measure. By the old 
laws of Spain the colonies could 
not under any circumstances trade 
with aay foreign country : all their 
commodities were obliged to be 
gat directly and exclusively to 
Spain. 9 Soon after the regency 
was established, the island ot Cuba 
remonstraied against this law, and 
procured a decree, by which the 
colonies were permitted to trade 
with foreign nations in articles of 
their own production; against 
this the merchants. of Cadiz re- 
monstrated; the rerency weakly 
and foolishly yielded to their ie. 
monstrances, and inavery few weeks 
aiter this decree was passed, it was 
repealed, under the most absurd 
pretence that it was a forgery. 

While the people of the Carac- 
cas were still angry and’ disap- 
pointed by ‘these proofs of imbe- 
culty, tyranny, and impolicy of the 
fegency, intelligence arrived that 
ul who had countenanced or ade 
hered to the late revolutionary pro- 
ceedings were proclaimed traitors 3 
and that the ports were to bein a 
ate Of blockade tll the province 
ould acknowled:re, not merely 
Ferdinand VII. but that the re- 
gency at Cadiz were his only true 
and lepitimate representatives. In 
order tO SUpport this bold and ob- 
hOtiONS Measure, the regency, to 
complete the proofs of their folly 
aad imbecility, dispatched a lawyer 
_ name of Caiavania, who, 
Taid to take up his abode in the 
Sarateas, came no further than 
FM Ric 
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impotent and of no avai in any 
other respect, but in provoking and 
alienating the colonists. 

That party in the Caraccas, 
which had long entertained the de. 
sign of separating the province 
from the mother country, now con- 
ceived that the time was arrived 
when, they could easily and safely 
carry their design into execution; 
for this purpose, they summoned 
a general congress of delegates 
from all the principal towns and 
districts which were favourable to 
their views. This congress met 
at Caraccas on the 2d of March, 
1811. As it was still necessary, 
for some time at least, to preserve 
the appearance of loyalty and ate 
tachment to their sovereign, they 
took the oath of fidelity to Ferdi 
nand VII. and declared their wish 
and resolution to continue con- 
nected and in amity with the mo« 
ther country. At this conjuncture 
Miranda made his appearance 
he had been long ambitious to 
bring about and secure the inde- 
pendence of the Spanish colonies 5 
hitherto his attempts had not been 
successful, he was therefore ¢ager 
to avail himself of these circume- 
stances and events so favourable 
to his plans ; and having procured 
himself to be ‘elected for one of 
che most inconsiderable towns in 
the province, his influence and spt« 
rit soon began to manifest thems 
selves. Betore he appeared to ani- 
mate and direct the insurrection, 
it had been marked with ereat 
miidness and moderation; and thé 
movers and first leaders of it were 
content in cautiously and gradually 
advancing towards the attainment 
of the objects they were desirous 
to attain and secure. Far differ- 
ent was the character of the insure 
rection, and the behaviour of the 
li membets of the con- 
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gress, aftr Miranda gained access 
to i. 

One of the first fruits of this 
chance of character appeared tn 
the deputies, who so luely had re 
newed their oath of fidelity to Fer- 
dinand, abjuring his authority : de- 
claring themselves, and their coun- 
try at the same .time, absolved 
from all dependence upon or alle- 
giance to the crown of Spin; 
while they constituted the provin- 
ces, of which they were deputies, 
mto tree and independent’ SLULCS, 
under the title and designation oi 
the limited provinces of Vene- 
aucla. 

A civil war with all its horrors 
and crueities now commenced: 
each party proscribed the other, 
and inflicted the most summary pu- 
nishment on those who tell into 
thetr power. Many persons were 
wrested and thrown ito prison 
on suspicion; some were banish. 
ed; others put to death; and in 
shert all those scenes which cha- 
racterized and disgraced the com- 
mencement of the French revolu- 
tion, were acted in the Caraccas, 
with equal violence and ferocity, 
though in a more confined theatre. 
The European and creole fami. 
lies in vreneral, naturally were dis- 
P wed to resist these proceedings 3 
they of course feit the power and 
vengeance of Miranda and his par- 
tisans. Valencia, which is princi- 
pally inhabited by old creole fami- 
bes, at the commencement of the 
insurrection, had sent deputies to 
the congress; but afterwards dis. 
approving ot theu proceedings, 

and especially of the declaration ot 
independence, it deserted the party 
of Miranda. ‘To punish it for this 
deiection, he marched against it 
with a large body of u ps ; and 
wtheted on ns inhabitants a most 
severe punishnicnt, 
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These disturbances and violent 
yroceedings naturally alarmed the 
governors Of the neighbouring 
provinces. On their first breakin 
out, the viceroy of Santa Fe de 
Bogota ol dered Dal the most strict 
und peremptory manner, that all 
communication should be closed 
and cut ott between his TOVETH. 
’ . a 
ment and the insurgents. But his 
efforts to guard the provinces sub. 


ject to his jurisdiction from the 


spreading and overwhelming evil 
were unavailing. In them the 
samme causes existed, which had 
existed in the Caraccas, and pro. 
duced there a separation from the 
mother country and a civil war: 
one party were atraid and suspicious 
of their magistrates and governors, 
as attached to the French interest; 
while another party were desirons 
of shaking off the authority of 
Spam. Under such circumstances, 
great caution, prudence, and modes 
rauon were necessary in order to 
preserve the public peace: un 
fortunately these qualities did not 
exist. On the contrary, the corre. 
gidor of Socono, actuated by a 
rash and violent spirit, ordered the 
troops under his command to fire 
upon the populace, who had a 
sembled, unarmed, but mutinous. 
Thus was the spark set to the ime 
flammable materials, which had 
been long accumulating. The 
surrection broke out and spread tT 
pidly. ‘Lhe inhabitants of the 
neighbouring district, having learnt 
he outrage which the corregidor 
had commited against the people 
of Socone, came imto the town @ 
great numbers; and having com 
pelled him to take refuge in @ Ct 
vent, starved him into surrender 
ing. ‘ihis town now threw off its 
dependence and allegiance; a> 
pointed a junta; and transm 
to the government of Santa Fe an 
account 
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account and vindication of «its pro- 
ceedings. Nearly at the same time 
the populace of the capital of this 
wnce had manitested strong 
sympionis of dissatfection and tu- 
mult; the viceroy therefore, unable 
to put down by force of arms the 
insurgents of Socono, consented 
that they should establish a junta, 
of which he was appointed the 
president. ; ; 

For a very short time after these 
proceedings in S inta le, the insur- 
gents appeared disposed to ret un 
uc show ot allegiance to I rdi- 
nand VII.: but an event whicl 
taok place at Quito, a ii which exe 
cited universal de estation 
out Spanish Americ, made them 
throw aside the misk, and avow 
their determination ¢ aud 
independeiit i the crown of Spain; 
tus event so fatal to the cause and 
character of the mother country, 
was the massacre at Quito of a 
great number of the principal 
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creoles of thag city, by a body of 


troops under the direction and in 
the service of the 


Lima. As soon as 
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tus Massacre reached Santa Fe, 
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pents of this province, now: 
Mul stopped short of the proceed- 
those of the C 
lor though they abjured the provi 
sonal governments of Spain, they 
acknowledged Ferdinand VIL. as 
oer cgitumate sovereign ; this 
Femnant of loyalty so much dis- 
48 ed the insurgents of the Ca- 
Faccas, that the y remonsirated 
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with them on the subject, declar- 
ing that they will acknowledge 
no form of government but what 
they make for themselves. 

The events which have occurred 
in the province of Buenos Ayres 
afford another proof and example 
of the mischief and evil which 
have resulted from this revolu. 
tionary spirit. The town of Bue. 
nos Ayres had many peculiar 
causes of complaint against the 
government of Spain, besides 
causes which operated on her, as 
well as on the rest of Spanish 
America. ‘The greatest number 
of its inhabitants are merchants: 
of course the absurd restrictions 
piaced upon the’ commerce of her 
colonies by Spain were severely 
felt by them; and as the articles 
which they export are chiefly of a 
perishable nature, whatever sus- 
pends or interrupts commerce must 
fall heavily on them, Suffering 
from these circumstances, they had 
frequently complained of the mo- 
nopoly of the mother country, as 
pressing on them with peculiar s@ 
verity ; nor were the other tha. 
bicants of Buenos Ayres without 
their grievances and cause of come 
plaint against the mother country. 
Creoles of the oldest tamilies, and 
of the highest rank and character, 
‘mselves deprived of the 
omices of thestate, in order that they 
might be filled by men of very 
doubtful character, of mean rank, 
and destituté of talents, from old 
Spain. In short, at Buenos Ayres, 
asin every other part ot Spanish 
America, the conduct of the go- 
vernment of Spain was the same: 
it is dithcult to pronounce or ascer- 
tain whether it was more unjust or 
impolitic; whether it wis more 
calculated to injure the colonies or 
the mother couhtry ; whether it 
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was the result of extreme folly or 
of extreme wickedness, or of both 
eombined. 

It is not to be wondered at, that 
in the town of- Buenos Ayres the 
revolution was brought about and 
completed without any difficulty 
or resistance. The viceroy either 
perceiving objection and resis.ance 
useless, or disposed to coincide 
with the principles and views of 
the insurgents, gave up his autho- 
rity quietly ; but it was otherwise 
in the other parts of the province: 
they did not feel so acutely and ex- 
tensively as Buenos Ayres the op- 
pression of the mother country ; 
nor were the inhabitants in general 
so much inclined to the principles 
on which the revolutionists of Bue- 
nos Ayres acted. This difference 
of opinion and conduct was princi- 
pally visible at Monte Video; the 
town recognized the regency of 
Cadiz; a civil war commenced 
between it and Buenos Ayres; and 
while the latter besieged Monte 
Video by land, Monte Video, aided 
by the Spanish marine, the presence 
and influence of which had at first 
induced it to acknowledge the re. 
gency of Cadiz, threatened Buenos 
Ayres from the river. In the 
midst of this civil war, the British 
admiral and the British naval offi- 
cers on that station, had a difficult 
and delicate task to execute: they 
were applied to by both parties, 
hut very judiciously declined tak. 
ing part with either; contenting 
themselves with protecting the 
British ships and merchants, 

Besides Monte Video, Cordova 
another town in the viceroyalty of 
of Buenos Ayres, about 500 miles 
from it, in the interior, became 
the scene of a countet-revolution, 
wader Liniers and other adherents 
of Spam. On many accounts this 


counter-revelutienary party wa 
dreaded by the insurgents of Boa 
nos Ayres; the leader of it, Lin, 
ers, Was a person of great infty, 
ence and considerable talents, be 
also was deservedly popular a 
Buenos Ayres. Many attempts 
were made to gain him over, by 
these failing, a large body of troops 
was dispatched from Buenos Ayres 
against Cordova; on their ap. 
proach, the leaders of the counter. 
revolution, apprehensive either that 
the people were not able to cope 
with regular forces, or suspicious 
of their steadiness and attachment, 
precipitately fled, and attempted 
to reach the frontiers of Peru, In 
this attempt however, they did not 
succeed; they were pursued and 
taken ; and without even the form 
of trial put to immediate death, 
Liniers surrendered himself; but 
this did not save his life: two days 
after his surrender, he was shot 
through the head. 

In the meantime, the viceroy 
of Lima, having received informa 
tion of the revolutionary proceed: 
ings at Buenos Ayres, determined 
to crush them if possible ; for this 
purpose he raised a considerable 
army, and marched towards the 

ndes, ‘The army sent from Bue 
nos Ayres to attack Cordova 
heard of the approach of the vice 
roy while they were at that city; 
and having completely succeeded 
in the object for which they were 
sent, their leader resolved to ad- 
vance and meet the viceroy of L- 
ma. The hostile armies met # 
at Suipacha, in the beginning of 
November, 1810; an action to 
place, and the insurgents were ¥it 
torious ;_ the consequence and 
reward of their victory wa, 
possession of Potosi, and : 
greater part of the upper ere 
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es, The army of Peru however, 
though defeated was not destroy- 
ed, nor even greatly weakened or 
discouraged: they rallied; and 
oa the 10th of June, SLi, com- 
pletely defeated and dispersed the 
aeny of Buenos Ayres at Desa- 
cnedro, 

~ But the state of the Spanish pro- 
vinces in America was such, that 
no permanently beneticial effects to 
the counter-revolutiontsts could 
arise from their victories ; for while 
they were pursuing or defeating 
one hostile army, another rose up: 
the victorious army of Peru were 
prevented from pursuing their ad- 
vantage and regaining possession 
of the country which they had lost 
in November, 1810, by the intelli- 
gence that an insurrection had 
broken out at Arequipa on the 
south sea, arainst which it was 
judged expedient that they should 
immediately proceed. 

In the mean time, the war be- 
tween Buenos Ayres and Monte 
Video continued, and was carried 
on with great exertion and impla- 
camity. We have already men- 
troned that the English wisely pre- 
served a strict neutrality; at the 
same time they conducted them- 
selves in such a manner, as for 
some time to prevent the hostilities 
from becoming violent and cruel. 
For a considerable length of time 
Buenos Ayres seemed to gain upon 
Monte Video, akhongh the latter 
by her superiority at sea, and con- 
‘sequent command of the naviga- 
tion of the river, frequently distress 
ed Buenos Ayres very much. ‘In 
the beginning of 1811, affairs 
took a ith rent turn, and assumed 
2 drferent aspect. The regency 
sent out Elio, an officer of murine, 
marten tay activity md resolu- 

a violent temper and 


character: he at first atter ipte 
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to persuade the junta of Buenos 
Ayres to receive and recognize him 
as viceroy of the province; failin 

in this attempt, he attacked their 
ships, destroyed their commerce, 
menaced the city itself with bom- 
bardment, and threatened to call 
in a Portuguese army from the Bra- 
zils to assist him in his designs, and 
in the support of his authority, 
He did not, however, content him- 
self with these open and spirited 
measures; he had also recourse to 
intrigue, and contrived to introduce 
or secure partisans in Buenos 
Ayres itself. The junta found them- 
selves in a most critical and peri- 
lous situation; threatened by a 
hostile army from without, and 
surrounded within by men whom 
they could not trust, and who 
were ready to betray the city mto 
the power of Elio, In this emer- 
gency they recalled an army which 
they had sent to the Portuguese 
frontier of Paraguay, and sent it 
against Monte Video ; and banish 
ed all Enropeans who could not 
find security for their good beha- 
viour. 

After various success, the army 
of Buenos Ayres, atone time, blocks 
ing up and bombarding Monte 
Video, and the fleet of Elio, at 
another time, threatening Buenos 
Ayres, a stispension of hostilities 
was agreed upon; but it Is very 
doubttul whether it will lead toa 
permanent peace or accommoda- 
tion. On the one hand the chae 
racter of Elio is adverse to such a 
termination; though a man of 
more talents and activity than those 
the sovernment of Old Spain gene- 
rally send out to their American 
colonies, yet his ambition, or rather, 
perhaps, his violence, seemed tostand 
in the way of all accommodation, 
not preceded or built upon a total 
acquiescence on the part of the 
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junta of Buenos Ayres, with all 
his demands: and when we reflect 
what these demands are likely to 
be, and on the disposition and in- 
terests both of the junta and of the 
inhabitants of Buenos Ayres, we 
cannot be very § inguine in our @x- 
pectation that the dicrences he- 
tween the two citics will be com- 
pletely and permanently made up. 
On the other hand, the govern- 
ment of Old Spain do not seem just 
or wise enough to grant the tair 
and reasonable demands of the in- 
habitants of Buenos Ayres; they 


will not listen to their terms, if 


those terms include a free trade, or 
even the removal of those restric- 
tions which have hitherto injured 
the trade of this city without ma- 
terially benefitting the mother coun- 
try. It is to be observed too, that 
Buenos Ayres having 
sweets of British commerce, will 
be less disposed than ever to forgo 
her demands on this point. The 
government of Old Spain will be 
still more averse to crantthe terms 
of Buenos Avres, it those terms 
call fora partich; ition in the rights 
and priveleges of the mother c 

try; and as the 
tants of Buen 
the exception i 


tasted of the 


une 
juata aod imhai. 


, . *% 
s Ayres have (with 
s ‘ 


the Carace is) 


acted with more violence and pro- 
ceeded t qrreater let etl In disput. 
ing or throwing off che author 

| . . " . 
of Ferdinand, it is hardly to |! . 
pected th i! thy y will Al aba sul . 
to tt, especially as in the war. 
have carried on with Monte Video, 
no de wive advil ie has been 
gained over them. 

The province of Chili is the 


ouiyv part ot the ot dcling) TOKS 5690) . 
im America, in which the vovern. 
ment has passed without opposi- 
tion, Vidience, or tumult from those 
ta whose hands it had been lodeed 
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possession of the great creole fam, 
lies, who may tairly be considered 
as formimy the aristocracy of the 
colony. Ignorant as we are of the 
partrcular circumstances in whid 
Chili was placed, at the time wheg 
intelligence was received that Spain 
had been invaded by Bonapane; 
that the sovereign and his son were 
bozh prisoners; and that the Freney 
arms were likely to succeed incon. 
quering the peninsula ; and being 
also destitute of precise and fullig 
formation the parties 
which existed in that province, the 
views by which they were actuated, 
and the inflaence and operating 
which thetr views 
cumstances of the mother country, 
would have on their proceedings 


respecuung 


under the ar 


- 


and conduct ;—it is extremely diih- 
cult to pomt out the cause wit b 
has exempted Chili trom those con 
vulsions which 
other parts of Spanish Amentca. 
It is prob ible however, that as Chik 
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Npanish ransatiuntre POSsessiOns, 

fewer men of desperate f. .rtunes 


would be sent into it by the Soanwh 


government; ana it would at the 
salnie time be less the ‘ biect oOo: te 
schemes and ambition of Bona 
parte, Hence the 


dread of French 


suspicion and 
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alw 


intrigue 
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had acquired romantic notions o 
Liberty and i: 
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Spanish ve lonies, they had at emMme 
ed, and in some degree s icceeded 
Mi curry ing into ecxccuton. [he 
natural resuit ot the change 
of government in Chil having bee 
brought about without resistance f 
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silence, was, that the persons who 
obtained the supreme power, used 
ic with great moderation. 

One of the most umportant Cc 
Janies which Spain possesses 1 
America is that ol Mexico ; and 
this colony has su Tered dreadfully 
fom civil war. In the year 1805 
the viceroy of Meaico, Harngaray, 
was arrested and deposed by one 
party ol the inhabitant $5 while the 
other party espoused and endeavour- 
edto support his; uthority, ‘Lhis 
conduct t wards the viceroy seems 
to have proceeded, rather from 
some dislike towards him, arising 
fom circumstances connected wih 
his personal administration, than 
from his connexion with the central 
junta of Spain - tor this jenta, in 
stead of expressing Caer Gisapproe 
bation of the conduct of those who 
deposed Dim, and sending out 


orders that he should be reinstated 
in his authority, approved of and 
rewarded them fe r what they ha rd 
done, Ry this strange behaviour 
of the junta, that party which had 


, . . , . 
ipported the viceroy, and which 
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ment been actually desirous of dis- 
gusting and separating the Mex. 
icans entirely trom the mother 
country, they could not have done 
it more efiectually than by the 
whole tenour of the conduct they 
adopted, ° 

The intelligence of the defeat of 
the Spanish armies by the French 
operated in the same manner in 
Mexico as it did in other parts of 
Spanish America, ‘Those who 
wished to preserve their connexion 
with, and their dependence upoa 
the mother country, thought they 
should best effect their purpose, by 
alienating themselves from those 
who exercised the provisional go- 
vernment in Spain; because they 
regarded them, cither as the emis- 
saries Of Bonaparte, or as totally 
disqualiied, it honest and patriotic, 
by their want of talents trom saving 
their country from his power; 
while those who had long indulged 
a seoret wish to throw off the yoke 
of Spain, thougat this a most 
{:vourable moment, to declare and 
carry into ellect their designs, 
when the Spanish government was 
so Weakened and occupied at home, 
that they had neither leisure nor 
ability to attend to the aflurs of 
the colonics. It was thus no dif. 
ficult mater jor the party who 
wished to se paraic entirely and 
permanently from Spain, to make 
use of the influence and even of the 
efforts of those, who only wished 
to declare their dissatisfaction wih 
the conduct of the provisional ) = 
verpaimnent. 

While things were in this critical 
state, an insurrection broke out, 
in September 1510, at Dolores, a 
town in the province of Guana- 
xuealo, in the middle of the mining 
district of Mexico. This insurrec- 
tion was begun, spread, and headed 
principally by the priests; after- 
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wards several lawvers and military 
officers joined it; and the latter 
brought over some regiments of 
militia. ‘This insurrection spread 
rapidly and widely: in a short time 
more than half the province was 
overrun by the insurgents or had 
joined them. Upwards of 40,000 
men were in arms; and though 
they were repeatedly defeated, they 
eonstantly rallied and appeared 
with undiminished force. 

In the month of November they 
advanced with great confidence 
and in great force against the city 
of Mexico itself; they had pre- 
viously taken the populous town of 
Guanaxueato, and been received 
as friends by the inhabitants of 
Valladolid. Their expectations of 
gaining possession of Mexico arose 
more from the power and in- 
trigues of their partizans within 
the city than the force of their 
army. But in these expectations 
they were mistaken; for while 
affairs were in this critical state, 
Venegas arrived from Spain, as 
viceroy of Mexico. He was a man 
peculiarly fited for the manare- 
ment of the government at this 
period ; for he was possessed in 
an eminent degree of activity, 
firmness and energy. He was at 
the same time cool, prudent and 
cautious; uniting these qualities 
im an extraordinary depree ; never 
permitting them to interfere with 
each other; always able to per- 
ceive when circumstances called 
for the one sct of qualities or the 
other. He soon detected the par- 
tizans of the insurgents within the 
city of Mexico: he watched all 
their movements: he thwarted all 
their measures ; so that they had 
HO Opportunity to be of the least 
service to the army that was ad- 
vancing against the city. At this 
period, too, the influence of super- 
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stition was called in ; the archtishnp 
threatened to excommunicate gh 
who had jomed the insurgents, ¢ 
they did not immediately decery 
them : this kept back their partizay, 
within the city, and even thinned 
the ranks of their army. Ver 
however, did not depend entire 
upon these measures ; he collected 
as many troops as he could, ad 
entrenched them without the city 
for its defence: the insurgents, dis. 
appointed in not being supported 
by their partizans, and afraid w 
cope with an army strongly e 
trenched, and headed by such a 
leader, marched away without at. 
tempting any thing. Venegas im. 
mediately took measures for pur. 
suing them ; and in his pursuit 
displayed great ability: he never 
attacked them, but when he was 
certain of success; while all his 
movements harassed and baffled 
them. He thus drove them hk 
fore him, and greatly weakened 
as well as dispirited their troops, 
At length in March 181], ¢ 
principal leaders of the msurrection, 
their army being greatly reduced 
by defeat and desertion, were sur 
prised at Saltillo. Notwithstanding 
all these disasters, the spirit still 
existed, for within a very shor 
period after the battle of Sahtllo, 
a body of 12,000 insurgents were 
collected near Queretaro and again 
defeated. 

It would appear that Venegas 
has used his victories with great 
cruclty : he has inflicted the most 
severe and barbarous punishments 
upon such of the insurgents as have 
fallen into his hands. Indeed the 
civil war in Mexico has been at 
ed with preater slaughter and 
cruelty than in other parts of Sp 
nish America: in this prove 
the jealousy and hatred existing 


between the Europeans and 
cI 
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qreoles is very great; and when 
this jealousy and hatred was in- 
creased, and found room and op- 
ity to operate without re- 
graint during the civil commotions, 
it may easily be supposed that 
their effects would be dreadful in 
the extreme. ‘The country has 
been laid waste: every thing has 
been destroyed that could be de- 
swayed: houses, plantations, and 
even the miners have suffered ; so 
that even if tranquillity were re- 
sored, of which though the pro- 
spect is more likely, it is still very 
distant and uncertain, many years 
mustelaspe, much labour and capital 
must be expended, before the coun. 
try will resume its former condt- 
tion, or the inhabitants be restored 
to their former wealth and com- 
forts. The destruction of the mines 
is principally to be deplored; it 
must necessarily require a great 
outlay of money betore they can 
be put into a condition again to be 
wrought with ease, advantage and 
profit: and they will be unproduc- 
te at the very time when the 
mother country stands most in need 
of their wealth. 
We have thus given a short, and 
necessarily a very imperfect sketch 
the occurrences in Spanish 
America since the commencement 
of the war in the peninsula: for 
the materials of this sketch we have 
principally indebted to a most 


jedicious and able article in the 


$7th number of the Edinburgh 
a and asthe views of the 
author respecting the independence 
ef the Spanish cin oaiialiede: 
the result of much knowledge 
and thought, and are distinguished 
¥ their moderation and good sense, 
we shall conclude this chapter by 
Wanscribing that part of the article 
dto, which contains them. 

"We shall in a few words state 
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our reasons for thinking that it is 
not for the interest of the Spanish 
colonies to declare themselves in- 
dependent, or to separate entirely 
from the mother country, unless 
compelled to it by the unreasonable 
obstinacy of the government of 
Cadiz, or by the complete con- 
quest of Spain by the armies of 
France. 

“In the first place, it is clear 
that independence of the mother 
country is not to be attained at 
present by the colonies, without a 
civil war and all its consequences ; 
such as the devastation and destruc- 
tion of the country, the interrup- 
tion of all peaceful industry, divi+ 
sions and animosities among the 
inhabitants, military tyranny and 
usurpation, or, what is worse, 
subserviency to some foreign power, 
not less rapacious than Spain, and 
more jealous of her dependencies. 
The numbers of Europeans, in 
America, who would resist so great 
a revolution, unless forced upon 
them by necessity; the power 
which they possess ; the union that 
subsists among them ; the influence 
they derive irom property, from 
intermartiages and other connex- 
ions with creole families; their 
activity and habits of business; the 
respect in which they are held by 
the inferior casts, and by the creoles 
themselves; and even the ideas of 
their own superiority in which they 
have been accustomed toindulge,— 
render them, though the smaller 
party, a formidable body, which 
ought not in prudence to be exe 
asperated. Oppression maf be so 
galling, and grievances so intolera- 
ble as to overcome all these con- 
siderations: but an empty name ts 
not worth the purchasing with 
present war and future discord. 

« In the second place, the sudden 
change from dependent colonies to 
sovereign 
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sovercign states is a transition too 

eat and too abrupt to be unat- 
tended with danger. The Spanish 
colonies have never been entrusted 
with any part of their internal ad- 
ministration; and are — therefore 
quite unpractised in the govern- 
ment of their affairs. A nation 
may be compelied by circumstances 
to pass at once from the custody of 
‘a master to the free and absolute 
direction of its own concerns. 
But there will be less hazard when 
the change of the steps that lead 
to itare gradual. Freedom to be 
well enjoyed must not be seized 
immaturely. ‘The way to protit of 
conjunctures favourable to liberty, 
is not to do all that is possible at 
the moment, but to attempt no 
more than the necessities of the 
lume require, and the state of pub- 
lic opmion Warrants. 

« Lastly, the character and 
composition of society in America 
greatly increase the dificulty and 
augment the danger ot a thorough 
revolution in its government. ‘The 
property of the country is chiefly 
in the hands of creoles and Eu- 
ropeans; while the majority of 
the P ypulati n consists of Indians, 
mulattioes and mestieoes. 
casts are not more distinguished 
from one another by ditlerences 
ot physical constitution and ap- 
pearance, than alcypated by SC SI« 
ments of Nn ttual prejudi Cc and 
aversion, The court of Madzrid, 
with that narrow policy which so 
long distinguished i, sought to 
preserve, rather than to extinguish 
these differences ; and with regret 
we observe in the late proceedings 
of the cortes a disposition in some 
of its members toperpetuate them*, 
But supposing the contrary system 


These 


a 


adopted, and the most effecnm) 
means employed for eradicasi 
every cause of antipathy and dig 
content trom the colonies, it mag 
be a work of time to consolidate 
such mixed and discordant mats 
rials as compose the present popula. 
tion of America. In the meg 
while, will the pride of the cred 
admit the Indian and mulatto tog 
real equality with himself? Wa 
the hatred and jealousy of theim 
ferior casts suffer the political 
power of the state to become the 
exclusive patrimony of the whites? 
On what foundation shall we raig 
the new political structures that are 
to adorn America? If propenyis 
made the sole basis ot political 
power, how will the subordinate 
casts be reconciled to a system 
which will leave them naked and 
unprotected, at the mercy of their 
old task-musters and oppressors? 
It population is preferred, and 
mere numbers regulate the govem 
ment, what security against the 
gross ignorance and blind fury of 
an uneducated multitude, invested 
with the whole political power of 
the state? So far from wishing to 
see America totally independent 
of the mother country, we af 
convinced that nothing ts so esset 
tial to her welfare, as an authonty 
respected by her inhabitants, be 
cause it does not cmanate directly 
trom themselves. , 
“ The dangers of discord and 
vision arising from the mixed po 
pulation of America, are greatly 
aggravated by the discussions m 
which the revolutionists have m 
prudently indulged, in support and 
vindication of their independence. 
Will it be believed that among we 
charges against the mother county 
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by Caraceas, her advocates have 
urved the excesses committed by 
the Weltzers in the sixteenth cen- 
fF such old accounts are 


rary? ae 
hat a reckoning have 


sill open, W  reckontn: 
the cortes to settie with the pos- 
rerity of Atahualpa and Guati- 
mozin? The revolutionists justify 
their resistance to the mother 
country by appealing to the na- 
tural nght of freemen to choose 
their government. We shall not 
enter into a discussion with them 


about the limits or application of 


that principle, but merely ask them, 
whether, after insisting on such 
argaments, they mean to accommo- 
date their practice to their theory. 
If they should have recourse to 
utiice or chicane for the pur- 
pow of excluding their sable or 
copper-coloured brethren from an 
equal participation of political 
power, do they suppose, that, 
tresh from these lessons of natural 
night, the degraded casts will sub- 
mit quictly to the disfranchise- 
ment? And superior as these are 
mnumerical population, if admuit- 
ted toa political equality with the 
whites, will they not in effect be 
That the practice 
and theory of the revolutionists 
may be found at variance, when 
they come to settle thei: govern- 


their Master: 


ment, Is a supposition not alrogether 
gratuitous but probable from many 


Principles 
urged with the rreatest confidence 
against the mother country ap- 
pear to them to have lost their 
Yutue, wi 


paris of their conduct. 


en directed avainst theim- 
’ Ai . . 
serves, ihe uirst yunta ul Bycitos 
Ayres exclaimed against the re- 
a i ‘ at eas — 
gency of Cadiz as an liegitimate 
and v«urped aut) eat } . 4 
ay aulboriv,-oul endcae 

. ; = 9 . , 
wearee by trick and delay to pro- 
sone r< : 7 

““— s own dominion over the 
4 - 
“stant towas of Rio Plata. If th 


PaCipies of natural right make it 


lawful for the people of Caraceas 
to separate from Spain, why have 
not the people of Valencia an equal 
right to separate from Caraceas? 
What right has Caraceas to form 
na constirution for herself that does 
not equally belong to Coro and 
Maracaybo? Such however is the 
inconsistency of human conduct, 
that the leaders of Caraccas who 
plead their natural rights against 
Spain, have punished the Valen- 
cians as rebels, and. are collecting 
and equipping armies to reduce 
Coro and Maracaybo to subscribe 
to their contederation. 

« The eager friends of American 
independence will accuse us of 
partiality to the mother country 
in these remarks. , We fear the po- 
liticians of Cadiz will be still more 
offended with us for the observa- 
tions that are to follow. 

« Anxiously then, as we desire 
that the connection between Spain 
and her merican dominions 
should not be dissolved while Spain 
maintains her struggle tor inde. 
pendence, we are so thoroughly 
convinced that America ts enutled 
to afull and complete redress of her 
grievances, th itt the mother coun- 
try absolutely. refuses to comply 
with her just petitions, we think 
the colonists ught to persevere in 
their msurrection, and obtain by 
force that redress for the past, and 
security for the foture, which pride 
and avarice withhoid from them, 
hat independence will be the 
natural result of such a conflict, 
if successful on the part of the co- 
lonists, we too plainly see; and it 
is for that reason we entreat those 
who have authority in Spain, while 
it is yet time, to stop the progress 
ot the war by just concessions to 
their subjects. 

“ These concessions, however, if 
they are meant to be a suitable 


offering 
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offering to America, must neither 
be few nor inconsiderable. In the 
first place, her government must 
be placed in such hands, that what- 
ever may be the fate of Spain, the 
independence of America will be 
secure. The majority of persons 
in the service of the state, in the 
army, in the law, in the church, 
in the collection of revenue and 
other subordinate departments of 
government, must be nauve Ame- 
ricans, or Europeans long settled 
in the country, who have an interest 
in its safety and welfare equal to 
that of its native inhabitants. In 
the stcond place, the commerce of 
America must be free. The Ame- 
ricans must have a right to trade 
directly with all countries in amity 
with the crown of Spain, paying 
such duties as their own provincial 
assemblies, and not the cortes of 
Cadiz, shall impose. Protecting 
duties may be necessary in some 
parts of America for her own ma- 
nutactures; but these will vary in 
their nature and amount, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the 
different provinces, of which none 
can judge so well as their local 
legislatures. It moves our indig- 
nation to hear the hypocritical la- 
mentations of the merchants of 
Cadiz over the ruined manufac. 
tures of America. Compassion for 
whom, they would persnade us, is 
their chief reasen for withholding 
treedom of trade from the colonies. 
We hardly dare ask ourselves, 
whether these are the same persons 
who used to procure orders from 
Madrid to root out the vines and 
burn the looms of America, lest 
they should interfere with the 
jucrative commerce of the mother 
country, Inthe third place, the mal- 
versations and corruptions of the 
courts of law, and the abuses and 
excesses of the executive branches 


of administration, must de Cotrect. 
ed and punished in America, by 
tribunals independent of the crows, 
In the fourth place, America mag 
impose her own taxes: grant and 
appropriate her OWN revenue; nm 
ceive an account Of its expenditure 
from the servants of the crowp: 
and increase or diminish its a 
mount at the discretion of her re. 
presentatives. 

“To carry this system of eos 
ciliation into effect, there mag 
be provincial legislatures in Am. 
rica, invested with the sole power 
of imposing taxes; and, with the 
consent of the crown, of making 
laws. These assemblies will be 
chosen by the people, but summon. 
ed by the king. Annual taxes and 
an annual meeting bill will secure 
their regular convocation. Arm 
presentation founded on_ property 
will not exclude the inferior casts 
from political power and considera 
tion, and yet oes in fact, to the 
whites, where it can best be lodged, 
a preponderance in the legislatares 


of the crown will secure to te 
Indians and mulattoes, a protection 
and deience against Oppression, 
The visionary and impracticable 
scheme of representing Americal 
the cortes of Spain must be abam 
doned, and with it all pretensions 
to legislative authority in them 
ther country over her colonits 
The crown will in that case be the 
sole bond of political union betweea 
Spain and America, and in retem 
for so many sacrifices from we 
mother country, America mas 
consent, that, till the exercise & 
the royal authority shall be rest 

in the person of the monarch, 

executive power established in the 
peninsula shall be recognized ia 
the colonies. The connesioa @ 
Spain with America will be 
same 
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ame with that of Great Britain 
oad Ireland before the union ; 
supposing a law to have been pass- 
aj in Ireland, as was once propos- 
ed that whoever Was regent of 
Great Britian, should ipso facto be 
woent of Lreland. Such a con- 
sexion is perhaps net the most de- 
sirable form of government for 
ether party: but, in the present 
ereamstances of both, it is prefera- 
ble toa complete separation and a 
civil war. Let the experiment be 
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tried in Mexico, Peru, and Geato- 
mala, where the mother country 
still retains her authority, though 
it rests on slippery and precarious 
foundations. Let the same condi- 
tions be offered to the insurgent 
provinces: and if they refuse such 
reasonable terms ofaccominmodation, 
let war be made Upon them; but 
inthe mean time, let Spain reserve 
her troops in Gallicia for a diffe- 
rent enemy.” 


CHAPTER XxX. 


United States of America—State of the Dispute Leteveen that C ountry and 
Great Britein—Remarts on the suppo ed risc nding of the Berlin and Milan 
Decrees— Affair of ibe President and Little BlimFrance—Demistic His- 
tory—Report of the Finance Minister—Remarks on it—The Cadastre or 
LandTax—Origin of it— Advantages of itm Progress already made in admea- 
wring and valuing the Land—Russia and France—Russia and Turkey— 


Sweden, 


tb dispute between Great 
Britain and the United States 
of America has already continued 
nearly five years, and at this present 
moment, it appears as remote from 
being brought to a te rmination 
ether by an adjustment of the dif- 
erences which have given rise to it, 
or by its being changed into actual 
Warfare, as it was soon after its 
commencement. Perhaps in these 
times of singular and momentous 
tvents, there is no transaction on 
whch history will deign to fix as a 
opie worthy of its pages, so little 
interesting, as this dispute between 
Great Britain and America: we 
Mean Not to assert that to us at pre- 
ut it ts not very important, since 
on nied depends, whether we 
ain partake of the advan- 
wy of American commerce, or 
due e. to our enemies : but 

Y trom the ver; prolix and 


tideus mode, in which the dispute 
has been carried on, from the great 
lack of diplomatic talent which 
each party has displayed during its 
progress, it will not attract much 
notice from the historian, unless 
indeed it should be productive of 
positive hostility. 

It is not that the points of dispute 
between Great Britain and the 
United States are wnimportant 
either with respect to the principles 
on which they are respectively 
founded, or on the application or 
modification of those principles ; 
for they undoubtedly involve some 
of the most important and momen 
tous international laws: but in the 
most laboured and prolix discus- 
sions, which have been entered 
vpon both by our ministers and 
those of the American States, the 
importance has been buried under 
a mass of words. 

There 
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There ts indeed one point of dis- 
pote, which from the operation of 
unavoidable circumstances, must 
always exist in a greater or less 
degree : we mean that which arises 
from the difficulty in all cases, and 
the imposstbi] iy in not a few, of 
distinguishing American trom Bri- 
tish seamen. “Perha ips when we 
reflect on our own commercial 
character, especially as it has exist- 
ed since the license system was 
carried on, we have no right to 
accuse the Americans of making 
free with oaths: butcertatnly from 
every account a certificate of Ame- 
rican citizenship is obtained in the 
United States with much less seru- 

le and difficulty than it ought to 
e While therefore the govern- 
ment of America does not distin- 
guish and separate as effectui lly 
and decidedly as she can and ought 
to do, her own citizens from the 
citizens Of Great Britain; while 
she connives at, or does not s« verelv 
pu: nish those of her pec ple who 
give a certificate of citizenshi ip 
where itis not due, she ou rohit not 
to blame us for not respec ting’, 
since it is m poss ible that we can 


7 pale cleaeoe scar } . 
ACeNTVNELY aisimMceruws sucn as ha ve 


actually cl: im to ¢ tzenship, 

On the other hur cause of 
di ispute m! wht in some deg ree be 
removed by Great Brit - at aay 


sately be afirmed of Britis h seamen 
in generalt wit t} ey are not d sposed 
to quit the service of their native 
country: that 
be pow erful which induce: them to 
don. In mo® instances where Bri. 
7 


emptation must 


tish seamen leave the service of 
own country, and eo over to the 
Amer: “ans, if May he Treva d 
the cons yuence of the low wacx Ss 
and the litte cncouracement 


other respects, which the British 
navy helcs out to this class of men. 


If the wages of seamen on board 


our ships of war were a fp 
creased, and if the 


t little ins 
DIZ Money 
whieh may bec: me dine to them 
were paid more regularte, with 
fewer dedtictioy Ss ard 

delay, the nun ber of Petsnt a 
passed over fo the An encan STV: 
would be phat diramished, 

Another cause of dispute be 

tween Great Britain and Ameria 
arises from the oper. tions of ony 
ordersin council: having already in 
sonic of our precedi ng volu mes cnn. 
sidered the cau CS w hich ¢ ave riseto 
these ; the princ ciples an pleas on 
which they are justifie d at nd « letend. 
ed; and th eS Fe cts which h they are 
criculated to proc ‘Sol On otr 
own commerce, and on our rk 
tions with America, at considera. 
ble length, we shall here only 
notice what has occurred respecting 
them during the year 1811, 

Ly the decree of Tria inon, Bona. 
parte declared the Berlin and Milan 
decrees to be rescinded, “it be 
understood that Great Britian me 
voked her orders in council.” On 
the ground of this decree, the 
government of the United States 
called upon our government 
withdraw the orders in counti, 
Ou; government hesitated at firs, 
because they did not consider the 
mere declaration or decree of Bona 
parte that these decrees were 
voked, as sufficient to prove, that 
they would no longer be acted 
upon; and afterwards becats 
Bonaparte, as official rnd pud- 
liely is by the decree of ‘Trianon, 
declat a that the Berlin and Mis 
decrees formed a fundam ental part 
of the code of the French empire, 
or at least would not be reset 
until Great Britain bad reset 
her orders m counc il. To these 

urguments the Americans replied, 
that no instance had occur 
since the decree vol Trianems 
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shich such American vessels had 
then seized as would have been 
ged if the Berlin and Milan de- 
dees had been in force: that un- 
doabtedly American vessels had 
been captured by Trench cruizers, 
ond detained in French ports; but 
char in all these instances they had 
ether been set at liberty again, or 
the seizure had taken place because 
the vessels in question had contra- 
vened some of the French munict- 
cal regulations, not because the 
Herlin and Milan decrees were ap- 
died to them. With respect to 
the official declaration uM hich wilS 
et up against the decree of France, 
he Americans contended, that it 
referred to the other states, and 
otto America: and that as France 
hid not only declared the ob- 
noxious decrees to be repealed, but 


bad ceased to act upon them, - 


ae government of the United 
States were perfectiy justified in in- 
terdicting the importation of British 


mods. Aseach of the belliverents 
tad solemnly declared, that its 
edicts were depen 
the other -for their exist nce, the 
government of America, i order 
to induce one or the other to re- 


lent on those of 


kind, and to put the trath of this 
assertion to the test, passed the law 
of the Ist of May IS10, by which 
t declared, that her ports would be 
Oren to that power w! ch should 
rescind the objes th nN dle MHEASUTCS, 
while they should continue shut to 


We ships and commerce of that 
power Which continued to perse- 
Yeeinthem. France, the roverne 
eat of the United S&S: ues con. 
tended, had rescrided the Berlin 
md Milan decrees: whether che 
catinged them with revard to 
ONer Kates, or whether che con- 
“aged her other anti-commercial 
measlires, America had no interest 
«pean tO inquire: thut was 
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done by France, upon the doing of 
which, by either belligerent, Ame- 
rica had declared she would adopt 
certain measures: both, therefore, 
from tterest and justice, America 
was induced to open her ports to 
France, and to shut them against 
Britain. 

The reply of the British diplo- 
matists to this train of argument, 
In some respects was appropriate 
and forcible, in other respects ir- 
relevant and weak, ‘They took it 
for granted, that a great object 
with Bonaparte was to embroil 
Great Britain with America: that 
for tits purpose he had declared the 
Berlin and Mil in decrees to be Te- 
voked 3; and had, in a few instances, 
commanded that they should not 
be acted upon; hoping thus either 
to lead Britain to rescind her orders 
in council, or, if she still continued 
thevn in force, that a war would 
ensue between her and America, 
Bonuparte’s conduct tn every thing 
relatively to commerce or Great 
Britain is so vacillating and heads 
strong,—not because heshifts or for- 
gets his object, (for whether he acts 
cor ly or passionately, the destruc. 
tion of Britain by the destruction of 
commerce is his favourite aim,) but 
because of the nature and excessive 
vitality of commerce to which he is 
an entire strang Ts —thut he cannot 
for any length of time abstain 
from passing decrees on the subjec . 


. ’ 


But we need hardly have recourse 
to this mode of viewing the subs 
ject : the very wording of the de. 
cree of ‘Trianon proves, that he left 
himself a k op-h je out of which 
he might escape, if caprice or cite 
cumstances led him to fepent that 
he had passedit. In this decree he 
declares the Berlin and Milan des 
crers repealed, it Leing understood that 
Griat Britain rescinds her orders in 
councs!. Certainly, if these words 

am” * mean 
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mean any thing, they mean that 


the repeal was not to take piace if 


Great Britain persevered in acting 
on her orders in council. 

With regard to the alleged in- 
stances in which, according to the 
British diplomatists, Bonaparte, 
since the deerce of Trianon, has 
seized on American vessels ; it is 
extremely dificult on many ac- 
counts to ascertain whether these 
seizures have taken place, and, if 
they have, whether they are cases 
m point. In the first place, our 
knowledge of them must of course 
be principally, if not entirely, de- 
rived from the American newspa- 
pers; and the spirit of party runs 


so high and so violent among them, 
that much reliance cannot be 
placed on their stutcments, if Dy 
them party purposes can be served 

and as the great object of the two 


parties in America is to vility 
either Great Britain or France, 1 
is evideut that statements will be 
made or modified so as to answer 
the purposes of partiality and party. 
In the second I lace, An 
sels may be seized either by brench 
ruizers or in French ports, as the 
American diplomatists ob 
other reasons besides the Berim 
Milan decrees. Of the truth « 

this there can be no doybrt; but, on 


' 1 } ; on’ . 
the other hand, the release af seve- 


nel 
eiiiva 
t 


‘ ’ ‘3 k . 
Tai V¥esscis, whi s ALE rding oOevery 
. . , 
account had been seized, after the 


decree of Trianon, 1s n 
that decree was jcted upon and 
made manifest in ther reles t, 
since a want of evidence that they 
had contravened the Berlin 
Milan decrees might ec 
process it. By the 


y such vessels were liable to 


) pre ot that 


ana 
ually have 
e Gecrees, on- 
be ta- 
ken or seized by the French, as 
had either permuted themselves, 
during their passage, to be boarded 
and searched by Briush cruizers, cr 
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had entered a British port. Nog 
the evidence of both these Facts is 
from their very nature didicuk » 
be obtained ; nd it must have hap. 
pened, even when the Berlin and 
Milan decrees were in their fail 
and acknowledged Operation, that 
no small proportion. of the Amen. 
can vessels seized or detained fog 
having contravened them would be 
liberated from a want of evidence, 
Such is a brief statement af the 
dispute between Great Britain and 
America, so far as it rests UpoR 
the British orders in council, and 
the French decrees of Berlin and 
Milan. It is extremely dificult » 
anticipate or conjecture what wil 
be the termination or the result a 


’ 


this branch of the dis 


° Ame 
a bold 
and in the 
president 
he 5th af No 
vember IS11, war with this cous 
try is talked of more plainly, and 
represented as beg more probs. 
ble, than it ever was before. We 
still however wre oF ¢ pion, 2 t. 
withstanding the 

sevemly partiality which the gover 
ment of America manifests towards 
France; notwithstanding the & 
veteracy in which it indulges agains 
imtry ; and nots 
the arts of Bonaparte are ¢ 
at work to make 
tween us and the 
more wide 
Americans will nu 
America the voice o! 
speaks loudly, and must be ebeyet 


rica occasionally 
and determined tone: 
messave of the 


vrress, delivered on t 


try COD. 


, 
r. ‘ve i" wr 
retire And heel* 


SR. ] } . 
this cor ithstanaye 
OnstaRnyy 
} 1° » hw 
the Gnrerence ve 
United otaics 
! - lowe ee 
and deadly, that 
t. 
* (roto wil, ibe 
o 
tne peop. 


} 


by the rovernment ; and thouga 
a freat p rtion of her pee ple n he 
United States hate Great Drtan 
they and are 
still more attached to 
terests: and theconjunct 0} eratiane 
this fear, and of aregardto there 
interests, will, we believe, rac 

) 


tear her stil] more, 
? r own 1D 


wait ba 
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their hatred of this country to abuse, 
andthreaten ing: and hostile »lan ruare, 
A crcumstunce occurred this 
year which seemed calculated to 
produce an immediate rupture be 
tween the two countries, The 
Presid enf, one of the large st class of 
American frigates, and the Little 
Jr, a vessel inferior in force to 
most of the British frigates, met 
and engaged : the American caps 
rain asserts that the first shot was 
fred from the Litrle Belt: the 
esntain and crew of the latter main- 


pss! 
tain as strenuo yusly that the first 
thot was fired from the Ame. 

To prove that the 
the American c ipt ain 
larly and for 
to stren¢th- 
en the truth of the deposition of 
he British captain, his instructions 
were published, in which he is ex- 


an fris y pate. 
1s ort m of 
iscorrect, f was regu 
mally broucht to trial: 


pressly ordered carefully to abstain 
from any improper or hostile con- 
duct towards the Americans. It 
is, however, singular, that while 
our government published the in- 
struction s of the British captain, 
they did not bring him to a court- 
attial; and while the American 
soverom anit brought the captain of 
President to a court-martial, 
they did not publish his instructions. 
lt ap pe ars to us needless to enter 
into a consideration of all the pros 
babilities for and against the con. 
clusion n, that th e Rak shot was fire *d 
by the American c iptain: had this 
affair seemed likely materially to 
widen the difference between Great 
Britain and Rabat a, or essentially 
to alter its natur c, a discussion on 
this disputed point would have 
been imperiously called for.. We 
may, however, remark, that the 
freumstance of the American gO- 
ernment taking this affair so much 
ore coolly than they did that of 
the Cheseapeak, is rather a presump- 
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tion that they considered the blame 
to lie with their own officer, The 
engagement between the two ves- 
sels fotms one; but a very inferior, 
object of discussion between our 
government and that of America: 
the orders in council constitute the 
most intricate and important: as 
for the difference respectirig the 
affair of the Chesapeak, the ‘Ame- 
rican government have acceded to 
those very terms which were offered 
them, and rejected by them, soon 
after it happened. 

Of the ‘domestic history and in- 
ternal situation of France we can 
know little or nothing, except what 
Bon: aparte th hinks proper to com- 
Municate through the medium of 
his adk lresses to the senate, or of 
their replies: and it is one of the 
most: tae rrading effects of despotism, 
th: tt t where it is known to exert its 
influence over the language of 
men, and over the freedom of the 
press, no confidence can be reposed 
in their statements. Of the public 
documents of the French empire 
the most curious and important is 
the report of M. Mollerus to the 
legisl: itive bo dy, : and the subsequent 
. port of M. Regnay udde St. Jean 

d’Anzely to Bonaparte : the for- 
mer, indeed, is a prefatory intros 
duction to the latter: the subject of 
both is the finances of France. To 
this subject we shall confine our ate 
ten tity since the other reports, de- 
livered cither to the lepislative e body 
or to B maparte, are meagre and 
uninteresting : they are now hap- 
pily deprived of the principal to- 
pic s on which Bon: iparte delighted 
to dwell, the success of his arms, 
and the consequent extension of 
his poster and dominions. 

‘The report of M. Regnaud com- 
prises a statement of the French 
finances from the year 1805 to the 
year 1812: he assufes the emperor 

2A2 that 
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that the services of the first four 
years of this period had either been 
discharged, or there were funds 
sufficient to discharge them. The 
sninisters of the different depart- 
ments had presented a statement of 
their actual respective expenses for 
1810: the reporter allows that 
these expenses are considerable, and 
in part occasioned by the war in 
the peninsula; however, consider- 
able as the expenses are, he does 
not think it willbe necessary to take 
any portion of the reserve fund to 
discharge them. What he adds 
on this point shows that the ac- 
counts of the French finances are 
not made up so compictely and ac- 
curately as this reporter would lead 
us to suppose; “ We are still too 
near 1810 for me to think myself 
justified in proposing to your ma- 
jesty to appropriate that reserve 
fund to the expenses of 1811; it 
may happen that the result of the 
definitive liquidations may some. 
what exceed the latest calculations 
presented by the ministers, and I 
therefore think it proper to postpone 
this proposal till the neat year.” 
Now this report was presented on 
the 15th July 1811; and yet the re- 
porter does not know the actual 
expenses of 1510, so exactly as to 
be able to pronounce whether it 
would be proper to transfer the 
reserve fund of 1510 to the service 


of 1811, 


Phe same vacillation and draw. 
> , , . . 
Ing back appear m What os said 
respecting the expenses and the 


funds of the year I81]; the ex. 

nses of the first quarter of this 
year are still more considerable 
than those of ISIO; neve, theless 
the total resources of ISLI, after 
having discharged the extraordinary 
Cxpenscs of the first quarter, and 
satisfied all the demands of the dif. 
ferent ministers for die first six 





"? we? 


months, will leavea surplus fond of 
22 miliions: here we are assured 
there will be a reserve fund: Tet 
the very rext sentence informs US of 
the opinion of the reporter, thar 
this fund will be nece Sary to pay 
all the expenses of the current sete 
vice. 

M. Regnaud, after some further 
details, proceeds to ulogize the 
state of the finances of the grea 
empire ; and in this eulogy men 
tlons some circumstances which, it 
well founded, undoubtedly prove 
that the state of the French finances 
has improved. ‘The treasury bills, 
which at the beginning of the mini. 
stry of M. Regnaud were at 4 per 
cent. discount per month, are now 
never seen in the markets and 
moneyed people would be glad to 
discount them at 4 per cent, per an. 
num. The treasury pays all de 
mands upon it to the very days 
and does not, as formerly, require 
the assistance of intermediate cre 
dit. These are the effects, accord. 
ing to M. Reenaud, of the flourish 
ing state of Trench agriculture and 
of her interior commerce, and 
the mode in which the taxes are lee 
vied: the contributions are assessed 
in suitable proportions between the 
landlords and the consumers; and 
hence he infers (by what process of 
reasoning we must acknowledge 
we do not exactly perceive), that 
there is no uncertainty as to 
produce of the public revenue. — 

The apphcation of the surpits 
revenue of the French empire # 
next dwelt upon. In the yea 
1808 abort 100 mitlions were ef 
pended for the ordinary repair of 
roads; tor making new ones ; for 
building new bridges ; for nav 
tion; for canals; for bringwng 
waters of the Ourcq to Paris; 4 
for other works of ornament, tui}, 
ornecessity. In the year 1809, 1 
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millions were expended for the same 
ar ; in 1810, 1388 millions ; 
sad in PSI] it is proposed to ex- 
pend 155 millions. 

~ From, the accounts laid before 
the legis’ itive body, M. Regnaud 


uys will appear that the receipts 


for the year 1: SO8 were 772 mil- 
lions ; for the year 1809, 756 mil- 


lions ; for the year 1810, above 795 

millions; and that will not 

fil short of 954 millions for the 

year 1811, “by means of the va- 

rious annexati of territory which 
» last vear. 


they y 


have taken place s 

In con iakince o! “thi ; fouris 
state f the » French fin 
parte will be enabled to carry into 


hing 


iMaNCeS, Donua- 


execution a plan which was first 
proposec in the year "1796, but 
which had hitherto ree unexe- 


cuted on account of the want of the 
necessary means: the ¢ object of this 
plan is todo away the money of 
account called the livre éournots, and 
to substitute a real co on of 
heed value of a Rdae , ol ace 
weizht and finen SS, 


the 
rtain 
te-rgedl tS ta 


form the > unit of the Ww te m 
of coinage : “ thus the French i @ots 
wilin future be the best that c: in 


be fu uu id in any) part ot the work 1? 


Let th l state of Er ince { idds M, 
b. ,\ tian *t 

> appeal he respect ye ccmMe 
pared 1 wi th tha ae En land, where 
tae Lovernment is reduced to the 


] 

revenues, and de- 

naiture, mn 2 paper 
“tae Ses 


receiving ot its 


= 


$e +, s « 
wayiny Ts ¢ xX} 
Money 
per cent.” 


cuct >! vy 


wleady 33 
He then, according to 
» proc eeds to anticipate and 
etult in the ruin of England, pro- 
duced by an adheren ice, ON the 
part of France and her v assal st 
to the ¢ cont: nent l sy stem. 


Bat the most important part of 


this report of M. Regnaud relates 


to the cadas) re. “Thisis a survey 
y 
actual admeasu: ement o f every 


parish, hay of every field in France, 


which 


ates, 


: 
“ 
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for the purpose of ascertaining the 
exact proportion of land-tax which 
each aa tee or tarmer is to 
pay. The land is afterwards ‘va. 
I ued ye a “kind of }j jury, taken from 
among the parishioners; and ‘a 
plan of the parish, with a valuation 
of each a is sent to the minister 

of finan One copy of it is given 
to the head of the department, and 
another remains with the mayor of 
the parish.” 

t is well known, that the sect of 
the economists, w ho were very nu- 
merous in France just before the 
breaking out of the revolution, 
maintained as their characteristic 
and fundamental! tent, that all 
taxes, whether direct or itidirect, 
Dp rsonal or on a »pertys however 
levied, ultimately fell on the land : 
this indeed resulted from a preé- 
vious aad more simple doctrine 
which th ey held,—that no labour 
WAS eee uc tive, e xcept agricultural 
labour: they therefore recommend. 
ed the abolition of all taxes, arid 
that in their stead a tax should ‘be 
imposed directly on landed 'proper- 
ty. Thus they contendéd the levy- 
ng and collecting of taxes Weald 
¢ rendered more simple and @asy, 
and much less expensive; while the 
taxes themselves would be paid ex- 
actly by the same class of people, 
and the samé kind of labour, as 
they must always be paid by ac- 
cording to their prin ciples 

De efore, however, a tax could be 
laid on landed property, it was fie- 
cessary that an admeasurement and 
valuation of it throughout the em- 
pire should take place: this was re- 
commended at the very commencte- 
ment of the revolution, but no ate 
tempt was made to carry it into 

effect till Bonaparte obtained the 
authority. He certainly 
had no intention of adopting the 
ideas of the economists: but in many 
respects 
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supreme 
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respects a real admeasurement and 
valuation of the landed property in 
the French empire would be of 
service to him. In the first plac Cy 
no tax on land can be levied fairly, 
and so as to bring in what it cught 
to do, except this udmeasurement 
and valuation take place 3 sO that, 
considering land not as the only 
source whence ail taxes must be 
paid, but ¢ nlyas one source whence 
part of the revenue of the state may 
be derived, the cadasire is a mosi 
important and use tul measure. In 
the second piace, by this measure a 
clearer insight will be gamed into 
the progressive improvement which 
may take pl we in agriculture, and 
the consequent progressive tise in 
the value of land. But tt ts most 
important, as enabling Bonaparte, 
with little or no trouble or delay, to 
impose whatever additrenal taxes he 
may think proper: hep ninwant of 
supplies, he will have « nly to calcu. 
late how much an additia: onal franc 


on each acre wil! prod luce, and a 


decree will settle the business. ‘Thus 
the cavasire will put every acre « . 
land as completely at his disp 

as the laws of the conscription 
mark every man for his soldier.” 
The cadastre is to be put in activit: 
mthe year INIT: at that b aes 
according to M, Regna 1, the 
French sysiem ot taxatuion will CX. 
tend to Holland. The tolowing 
passage from his report will show 
the progress which has already 
been made in forming the ca faire. 

* Since the | epummag of tie ad- 
measurement by parcels, which was 
2a adopted in the year 1808, the 
¢2dedre Operatviou has proceeded in 
a regular Way. 

« On the Ist of April, 1811, the 
admeasuren ent was com plet ed j 
§,248 pari shes ; in the 4 irse ol the 
current year it will be] kev * com. 
pleted in 2,000 more parishes; and 








ry 


thus upwards of 7,000 parishes mi! 
be admeasured by the Ist of Janyy: 
ry 1812, This forms a little = 
than the seventh part of th ‘a 
ry of France. : the tent 

‘The valuation of the land is, of 
course, more behii d-ha ind than the 
admeasurement, by which it mog 
necessarily be preceded. The num. 
ber of parishes in which the land 
hid been vaiued on the Ist of 
April ISI1, was 3,145: that me. 

re will take place in 470 or 1800 
more, in the course of the Prcsen: 
year ; and thus, by the Ist of Janga. 
ry 1512, ‘sy lands of about 5000 
parishes will have been valved. 

“ Qne hundred and twenty 2s. 
seinblies of cantons had bs 1 he “dj in 
the beginning of 181}. They had 
proceeded to examine and to discuss 
the valuation of lands in the several 
parishes of their r i Siva districts. 
Lhe minutes (/ Pain.) of 
those assemblies contain, generally, 
expressi ne sof catia ‘ction, Annan 
most respect thul gratitude towards 
your majesty, towhose parental care 
~ the 


they Ate Jen Ss indebted ft » $i2Mal 


advantaves which ure to re ale from 
that neusure. 
se") hy Por . =) _ Ty Janae 

hose 120 cantons includenes 
ly 1,400 parishes, tn which the lan. 
tax for 15/2 shall be e 

; ° B *" 
mar to their cadzsire-rolls. T. 


:) | nen a | 
will do away the dispropo: 


the assessment whic!: lorme : 
ed vetween =) 42 mi hb a) sit , Gs 
between the inluabitanis of the same 


parish. l'on merly the proportion of 
assessment varied Ket weet them, 
from one half of the income to om 
¢ nth, one twer ntieth, and one ff. 
tieth, Uniform ity wil i] thus be & 
troduced in all the assessment. 

“ For these three years the land: 
tax has been aircady assessed in 

»£00 parishes, acc: rdin 1g to the «&- 
dastre-rolks formed on valpations 


made on general surveys, and pos 


”" 
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have remedied in part those imper- 
fections which the admeasurement 
by parcels removes more compiete- 
ly; and thus nearly 4,000 cadastre- 
rolls will be put in activity for the 
vear 1812. The number would 
have been more considerable, if ex- 
perience had not proved that it was 
St to await the result of the assem- 
blies of cantons to settle the rolls de- 
fnitively; and this consideration 
delays the execution of the measure, 
inagreat many parishes which form 
part of car onsin Which there are stull 
some parishes wiere the admeasure- 
ment is not yet completed. 

« The present state of this under- 
takine, and the labours which will 
be completed in the course of ISI, 
will enable me to propose, next 
year, to your majesty, the first ap- 
plication of the ultimate results ex- 

sted trom the cadas:rr-ooeration, 
as iifecting the pencral asses ment 
of the jand-tax, to a zone composed 
ot a fraction of each department of 
the empire. ‘he only thing to be 
done will be tocompure the amount 
of incomes, as ascertained by the 
tédasire, in the p irishes forming 
part of the zone, with thé rotal 
amount of the present assessments 
of those same parishes; and to ese 
tablish a proportion between those 


7 Sssments ¢ whit ih 


, 


Woportion must naturally fix the 
inc me W h C h CAC h land- 
owner shall have to set apart for the 
payme t of the land-tax in the year 
#8195 and that proportion shall be 


_ Uniormyty in the assessments 
i be thus partially established, 
ade; artments, between 
parishes, and between land-owners, 
npletely for that fraction of 
rempare as it will be tor the ehole 
When the measure shall have reach- 
@d its t stage,” 


ia’ 
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in other respects may be told in 3 
few words: the legislators of the 
einpire (if the term ts not misappli- 
ed when given to them) degraded 
theniselves by waiting with aconeras 
tulatory address on the puling king 
of Rome. Theemperor himself gave 
rise to much speculation and con- 
jecture by a long journey he took 
to the northern departments, and es- 
pecially to the naval arsenals of An- 
twerp; but he completed his jour- 
127, and returned without any ap- 
pareat object or plan having been 
executed sufficient in importance to 
account for his having undertaken 
it. Indeed it is worthy of remark, 
that since his marriage, he has either 
deserted his restless and ambitious 
projects, (with tne exception ‘ f his 
attempts on Spain, )or he takesmuch 
longer time in preparing for their 
executi Rumours of war between 
France and Russia have arisen and 
been dissipated frequeiutly mm the 
course of Sie year ISI1: tisby no 
means improbable that when Bona. 
parte thinks it a convenrent season 
he will goto war \ ita Rus lay and 
certainly tue emperor Alexander, 
by his foolish perseverance in the 


‘x4 or 
war with the "Furks, 1s preparing the 


way for the easy and full accom. 
plishment of Bonaparte’s schemes 
against him. Of this war between 
Turkey and Russia we know litrle; 
and what we know is nof caiculated, 
in the present state of Ik Lrope and 
of men’s minds, to excite much tne 
terest; for a long ume the Turks 
opposed the Russians with more 
than their usual steadiness and suc 
cess: latterly, however, they have 
evere defeats; which 


at first seemed yinciime them to 


peace ; but whether tne 


suffered ve 


: terms on 
which Russia mststed were too un- 
favourable, or that Bonaparte ts 
secretly urging on the ‘Turks, no 
peace has hitherto been concluded, 
The 
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The conduct of the crown prince 
of Sweden, both towards us and to- 
wards France, continues to be very 
singular and unaccountable: were 
we to judge by it, we should be apt 
to conclude that he wus at peace 
with us and at war with France; 
but it is to be apprehended that 
policy alone dictates the line he has 
pursued: he could not expect to be 
of much service to his master Bona- 
parte, unless he had previously both 
recruited the exhausted 


state of 


Sweden, and gained some hold og 
the affection of the Swedes: ang 
Bonaparte, notwithst inding the im. 
petuosity of his disposition, and his 
hatred against all who favour ‘this 
country, would probably permit 
Bernadotte to act so, as to recruit 
Sweden, and ingratiate himself with 
the Swedes, in order that his eo 
operation afterwards, either in a 
war with Russia, or in hostile mea 
sures agamst this country, might be 
more effectual. 
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JANUARY. 


An intercepted letter, dated Cor. 
biel, Dec. 17, transmitted from 
Portugal, has the following cu- 
rious assertions, 


1, YT appears that general Junot, 

jealousofthe generalcommand 
given to Massena in Portugal, pro- 
duced a failure in one operation by 
not obeying his orders, and effect. 
ing a junction necessary to the suc- 
cess of the operation. Massena 
therefore deprived Junot of his com- 
mand, arrested him, and sent him 
to Paris: the emperor confirmed 
this measure, and the general, it is 
said, will be shot. 

2. Prince Ferdinand is to marry 
the sister of our empress, and to 
ascend the throne of Spain; reserv- 
a4 Catalonia and Biscay for France, 
the former of which belonged to 
France under Louis XIV. 

3. King Joseph returns to Naples. 
& The king of Naples is to be 
king of Poland; and in order to 
form that kingdom, the emperor 
of Russia has been asked for his 
part of the old partition of Poland— 
Austria cedes her part voluntarily. 

5. Prince Berthier is to be king of 

ssia; and hence it is not neces- 
Mary to ask Prussia for her part of 
Poland. , 
+ erp is to be king of Por- 
4c} ane Must conquer his king- 
owe by the aid of the French and 
patiards, who will be united under 





the s:me colours: it will be the same 
with the kingdom of Poland and 
Prussia—the new ktug must go and 
conquer them from Russia and 
Prussia. It is probable that our 
force, and the forces of Germany, 
and all the Rhenish confederacy, 
will be united for the grand opera- 

Lon. 
Such is the news of the day, 
which is derived from good sources. 
4. The trial of Alexander Cahill, 
surgeon of the 2d battalion of the 
25th regiment of foot, charged with 
the murder of captain Hugh Blair 
Rutherford, of the same regiment, 
came on a few days since, at Edin- 
burgh, before the high court of jus 
ticiary. It then appeared, that in 
consequence of a dispute which had 
taken place, relative to taking news- 
papers out of the mess-room, cap- 
tain Rutherford sent a challenge to 
Mr. Cahill. ‘The parties met, and 
after the first fire, by signal, with- 
out effect, captain R.’s second pro- 
posed to Mr. C. to apologize, which 
he declined ; but added, he would 
quit his ground and shake hands 
with the captain—this was rejected. 
They fired again, and captain Ru- 
therford was wounded. He, howe 
ever, called out to loadagain; which 
being told Mr. Cahill, he said he 
mee receive the captain’s fire, but 
not return it. Captain Rutherford 
then fell, and was conveyed to the 
barracks, where he shortly after ex- 
pired. Mr, Cahill made his ones 
(A2) 
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but afterwards voluntarly surren- 
deted himself to take his trial. Seve- 
ral withésses gave him an excellent 
charattét, and represeuted himasa 
quiet inoffensive many ‘Thejury re- 
turned averdict of Not Guilty, with 
theexceptiono{two di sentient vo ces. 
Margate, Jun. S. 

The tempestuous weather of the 
last week has occasioned great loss 
among the shipping upon this coast. 
A gun-brig was driven on shore off 
Deal, The Ggodwin Light disap- 
peared from her moorings, and great 
fears are enicrtained for her safety. 
Our Margate boats on Thursday 
werebusied in assisting a vessel from 
Ostend, in ballast, and conveyed 
her to Whistable Bay in safety. 
On Friday a large American ship 
from Valentia, wich wool and fruit, 
under quarantine, was run on shore 
m W Ost peale Bay. The Caro 1S 
unloading, at ¢ itis hoped the vessel 
may be got off, Part of the wreck 
of a vessel, supposed from Norway, 
us sevetul casks of the Lichen Js. 
baat he ws, OF Tceland TTHOSS, and a 
pret deal of sto« k ish have beea 
picked up in Laming’s Bay. The 


TE } . shee 
Olicest mHaowtant scuye y semeceme 
bers atime mn wloch the mitschiefs 
: - _. = Sees. 
occasioned WV tie sligii Winals have 


upon the coast beea so mar \ 
uislressify. 

Ml. Antonio Cardoza (a Portu- 
guese), Mary Rogers, and Sarch 
Browne, were indicted aithe Old 
Bailey sessions for the wilful mur- 
der of J. Davis, a weterman, by 
giving him several stabs ia the back 
with a knife. ‘The two laiter were 
disreputable females ; and having 
guarrelled in the street with the 
deceased, called upon Cardoza, Vv ho 
was known to them, to espouse their 
qvarrel, which he immediatel did 
by stabbing the deceased. The 
learned judge stated a distinction to 
exist between the cases of Cardoza 


Pr = 


(January, 
and Sarah Browne. There wagy 
quarrel and heat of blood betweeg 
her and the deceased, but none be, 
tween him and Cardoza. Cardog, 
was found Guilty of murder, Sarg 
Browne of Manslaughter, and Mary 
Rogers acquitted. —Cardoza Was 
executed on Monday the Ith, op. 
posite Newgate. He persisted tp 
the last in asserting his innocence, 
Previous to his being brought from 
the Press-yard he cried bitterly; 
but on mounting the scaffold 

acted with becoming fortitude. Af 
ter being suspended the usual time, 
the body was conveyed to St. Bar. 
tholomew’s hospital for dissection, 


(See British and Foreign History.) 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


11, Attwo o’clock precisely, the 
deputation from the two houseswent 
up to Carlton House to present to 
his royal highness the resolutionsto 
which the two houses, after long 
discussion, had agreed. ‘The lords 
and gentlemen, all in full dress, 
were ushered through the superd 
suite of rooms to the draw Ing -TOOM, 
where his royal highness stood; 
his chancellor, William Adam, 
esq. and earl Moira on his right 
hand; the duke of Cumberland and 
Mr. Sheridan on his left; behind 
him four cflicers of his household, 
Mr. Tyrwhitt, colonel Macmahon, 
colonel Bloomfield, and _genérd 
Turner. The deputation advan 
according to their order of prett 
dency: the lord president, the lord 
privy scal, the chancellor of thet 
chequer, Mr. secretary Rydety 
president of the board of oa 
and the master of the rolls; a 
they made the usual reverences 

Thelord president then read from 
a paper in his hand— 

‘That they were a commuttce#> 

inted to attend his royal hi 
with the resolutions which 
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seed to by the lords and com- 

mogs, for the purpose of supplying 
the defect of the personal exercise 
of the royal authority duzing his 
majesty’s illness, by ate wept eg. 4 
his royal highness to exercise that 
authority in the name and on the 
behalf of his miajesty, subject to 
such limitatiors and restrictions as 
shall be provided. 

Andthat they were directed to ex- 
pressthe hope which the lords spi- 
ritual and temporal and commons 
entertain, that his royal highness, 
from his regard to the iterests of 
his majesty, will be ready to under- 
taketbeweighty and importanttrust 
roposed to be invested in his royal 
fiz ness. sO soon as an act of par- 
liament shall, have been passed for 
carrying the said resolutions ito 
effect. 

The lord president then read and 
delivered to his royal highness the 
resolutions. 

To which address his roval high- 
ness returned the followmg most 
gracious answer ;— 

“ My lords and gentlemen, 

“TI receive the communication 
which the two houses have direc:ed 
you to make to me, of their joint 
resolutions on the subject of provid- 
ing for ‘the exercise of the royal au- 
thority during his majesty’s illness,’ 
with those sentimems of regard 
which I must ever entertain fur the 
united desires of the two houses. 

“ With the same sentiments I re- 
ceived the expressed * hopes of the 

ds and commons, that from my 

regard for the interests of his ma- 
ejesty anc the nation, I should be 
ready to unde:take the welghty and 
1m rtaut trust proposed to be ine 
volved in me,’ under the restrictions 
and limitations Stated in those re- 
solutions. 

“Conscious that every feeling of 
BY Aart would have prompted ine, 
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from dutiful affection to my beloved 
father and sovereign, to have shown 
all the reverential delicacy towards 
him inculcated in those resolutions, 
I cannot refram from expressing my 
regret that I should not have been 
allowed the opportunity of mani- 
fasting to his afflicted and loyal sub- 
jects that such would have been my 
conduct. 

“ Deeply impressed, however, 
with the necessity oftranquillizing the 
public mind, and determined to sub- 
mit to every personal sacrificé con- 
sistent with the regard L owe to the 
security of my father’s crown, and 
the equal regard I owe to the wel- 
fare of his people, I do not hesitate 
to accept the office and situation 
proposed to me, restricted as they 
are, siill retaiming every opinion ex- 
pressed by me upon a former and 
similur distressing: occasion, 

“In undertaling the trust propo- 
sed to me, I ain well aware of the 
difficultics of the sitnation in which 
[ shali be. placed ; but 1 shail rely 
with contidence upon the constitu. 
tional advice of an enlightened par- 
liament, and the zealous support of 
a gencrous and loyal people. I will 
use all the means icft lo me to me- 
rit both. 

«« My lords and gentlemen, 

« You will communicate this my 
answer to the two houses, accom- 
panied by my most fervent, wishes 
and prayers, that the divine. will 
may extricate us and the naiionfrom 
the grievous cmbarrassments of our 
present condition, by thé speedy 
restoration of his majesty’s health.” 

This auswer was delivered by the 
prince with that most gracefol and 
dignified deportment which so pes 
culiarly distinguish his royal high- 
ness. 


Answer of the queen to the depu- 
tition from the two houses, ap- 
poimed 
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pointed to wait on her majesty 

at Windsor. 

« My lords and gentlemen, 

«“ That sense of duty and grati- 
tudeto the king, and of obligation 
to his country, which induced me in 
the year 1°789 readily to promise my 
mostearnest attention to the anxious 
and momentous trust at that time 
intended to be repose] in me by par- 
liament, is strengthened, if possi- 
ble, by the uninterrupted enjoyment 
of those blessings which 1 have con- 
tinued to experience under the pro- 
tection of his majesty since that pe- 
riod: and I should be wanting to 
all my duties if I hesitated to ac- 
cept the sacred trust which is now 
ofiered to me. 

« The assistance in point of coun- 
sel and advice, which the wisdom of 
parliament proposes to provide for 
me, will make me undertake the 
charge with greater hopes that I 
may be able satisfactorily to fulfil 
the important duties which it must 
impose upon me. 

« Of the nature and importance 
of that charge, I cannot but be duly 
sensible, involving, as it does, every 
thing which is valuable to myself, 
as well as the highest interests of a 
people endeared to me by so many 
ties and considerations, but by no- 
thing so strongly as by their steady, 
loval, and affectionate attachment 
to the best of kings,” 

13. A poor idiot, known by the 
name of Hawkey, and who has 
been for.some years the sport of the 
boys, and the amusement of the 
hackney-coachmenin Piccadilly and 
St. James’s-street, who generally 
wore a soldier’s dress, with cross- 
belts, cartouch-box, &c. was frozen 
to death a few nights since at Pim- 
lico. 

in the early part of Sunday a 
man fell through the ice, in the 
Serpentine River, and wasdrowncd. 








C January, 


On Friday J. Salmon was¢ 
ed at the Mansion-house with 
ing a parcel from the Norwich 
coach, containing 1,160/. the pre» 
perty of Mr. Bryant, banker of 
Newmarket. Mr. B. stated,that the 
parcel was put into the Norwich 
coach, as acommon parcel; andah 
though he was in the coach himself, 
thinking the contents were’ gor 
known, he took no particular no 
tice of it; but when the coach an 
rived at the White Horse, Fetren 
lane, it was discovered that the 
parcel had been cut open, and the 
notes and bills taken out, and com 
mon paper substituted intheir stead, 
Mr. 3B. said there wasa male passtne 
ger in the coach, who was muffled 
up, and would not go out when the 
coach stopped atthe differentplaces, 
pretending to be unwell; but from 
circumstances he thinks the prisoner 
is the man, and begged that the 
further examination should be 
of for a week, when he would bring 
further proof from the country. 
‘The prisoner was detected in offer 
ing one of the notes for change at 
Stevenson’s and Co.’s, bankers, ia 
Lombard-street, and three others 
were found in his possession, The 
prisoner said he was a bricklayer, 
and begged the gentlemen would 
have mercy on him for the sake of 
his family. A solicitor attended 
for the prisoner, who desired him 
to say nothing. He was commie 
ted for further examination. 

Murgate, Jon. 2. » 

Yesterday evening about ¢ 
o’clock the brig Elizabeth, 2 
mouth trader, loaded with 
goods for that port, lying in Ram 
gate harbour, was discovered tobe 
on fire: providentially the udewas 
up, and the crews of the 
vessels around were enabled torte 
move her to a sufficient distance ™ 
insure their own safety. Thetw 
enguaes 
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snes immediately attended ; but 
every possible assistance 


was with the utmost promp- 
titude, the greatest part of the a 
e 


and the vessel were destroyed. 
cause of this unfortunate accident 
isnotcertainly known, but itis sup- 
to have arisen from some 
hemp (a part of her cargo) having 
heated. A quantity of gunpowder 
on board was by the activity of the 
crew removed from the cabin, and 
conveyed on shore, previous to the 
destruction of the brig, which was 
burning rapidly next morniig. 

#7, At 12 o’clock the prince of 
Wales, accompanied by the earl of 
Moira, lords Dundas and Keith, 
arrived at the Chupel Royal, St. 
James’s; when the service of the 
day began, which was read with 

at solemnity by the rev. Mr, 

idden, and the Litany by the rev. 
bir. Hayes. Oa the bishop of Lon- 
don {the dean of the chapel) and 
therev. Mr. Holmes (ihe sub-dean ) 
entering the altar, to read the 
Communion-service, they turned to 
the. royal closet, and made their 
obeisance to the prince, as is custo- 
mary when the king is present, A 
sermon was preached by the rev. 
Mr, Maddy, from Acts iv. 12; al- 
ter which the anthem of “ God is 
our hope and strength” was sung ; 
and at a quarter past two o’clock 
his royal highness descended from 
the closet, and, followed by the three 
above noble lords, went up the aisle 
# the chapel, and took his seat un- 
der a canopy, and the lords on the 
Opposite side of the altar; when 
the sub-dean presented .o the prinee 
4goiddish, and his royal highness 
put tn his offering, and afterwards 
th same Was presented to the lords 
ttending him. ‘The dean, atter 
taking the sucrameut himself, ad- 
MmMstered it to his royal highness 
te the three noble lords, and 
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Mr. Maddy, who had preached. 
On his royal highness leaving the 
chapel, he was received with mili 


tary honours. 
couar or asqussts. Jan. 29. 


Brown v, Smidtz, 
Chemical proccss—Landon mill. 


The plaintiff inthis case, a vender 
of milk, sought to recover from the 
defendant, a professor of chemis- 
try, 1/. 16s. the amount of a milk 
score. The defendant offered te 
pay one-half of the sum demanded, 
into court, but refused to pay any 
more, oa the following grounds :=— 

He said, that having remarked 
the Zuid purchased of the plaintiff 
tor some time past had assumed 
more of the shy-d/ue than of the 
milk-white in its hue, and that it was 
much ¢hianer than that nutritious 
aliment called milk ought to be, 
he therefore felt an inclination to 
analyse a quantity of it, by way of 
experiment: he accordingly took a 
pint of it, smoking from the plain- 
til’s pail, and retired with it to his 
laboratory, where, by the result of 
a nice chemical process, he ascer- 
tained to the greatest accuracy that 
five-eighths of the fluid he had re. 
ceived was simple water, one-eighth 
chalk, and two eighths pure milk. 
He thought, therefore, in offering 
to pay the plaintiff half his demand, 
he satisfied all the justice of the case, 

The commissioners inquired of 
the defendant, Ist, lf he could 
prove that the plaintiff himself had 
diluted the milk to that extent, of 
that he was aware such a quantity 
of water had been put into it? and 
Qdly, Whether the plaintiff’s milk 
was worse in quality than the miik 
usually sold in this metropolis, at 
ihe same price? 

‘The defendant said, he was not 
prepared to prove either of those 


points. LA s) The 
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The plaintiff offered to swear he 
had only diluted the milk with one 
third water, which he said he was 
authorized to do by a certain act 
of parliament, and, on his con- 
science, he believed that his miik 
was richer than that sold by nine 
out of ten of his fellow-milksel- 
lers. Under these circumstances, 
the court ordered the defendant to 
pay the full amount of the plaintiffs 
demand, together with full costs 
of suit. 


FEBRUARY. 


PROCLAMATION OF THE SPANISH 
CORTES. 


Know that in the cortes general 
and extraordinary, assembled in 
the royal Isle of Eien; it has been 
resolved and decreed as follows :— 

The cortes genéral and extraor- 
dinary, in conformity with their de- 
eree of the 2tth of December of 
last year, in which they declare null 
and void the renunciations made at 
Bayonne by the legitimate king of 
Spain and the Indies, sir D, Fernan- 
do VII. not only from his want of 
liberty, but from want of the essen- 
tial and indispensable circumstance, 
the consent of the nation, declare 
that they will not acknowledge, but 
will hold for null and of no effect, 
every act, treaty, convention or 
transaction,of whatsoever kind orna- 
ture they may have been, authorized 
by the king while he remains in the 
state of oppression and deprivation 
of liberty in which he now is, whe- 
ther in the country of the enemy 
or within Spain, while his royal 
person is surrounded by the arms, 
and under direct or indirect in- 
fluence of the usurper of his crown ; 
as the nation will never consider 
him as free, nor render him obe. 
dience, until it shall see him in the 
midst of his faithful subjects, and 
m the bosom of the national con- 
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gress which now exists, or hereafter 
may exist, in the government form, 
ed by the cortes. They declare, 
at the same time, that every con. 
travention of this decree shall be 
considered by the nation an act hos. 
tile to the countrv, and the offen 
der shall be amenable to all thers 
gour of the laws, And, 
the cortes declare, that the 
rous nation whom they represent 
will never lay down its arms, nor 
listen to any proposition for accom. 
modation, of whatever kind it 
be, which shall not be preceded by 
the total evacuation of Spain by 
the troops which so unjustly have 
invaded them; since the cortes, as 
well as the whole nation, are resol. 
ved to fight incessantly till they 
have secured the holy religion 
of their ancestors, the liberty af 
their beloved monarch, and the 
absolute independence and integrity 
of the monarchy. ‘The councibaf 
regency, that this may be known 
and punctually observed through 
out the whole extent of the Spanish 
dominions, Shall cause this to be 
printed, published, and circulated, 
Aonzo Canepo, president. 
J. Aste a 
J. AZNARZE, 


Isle of Leon, Feb. 1, 1811. 


GERMANY. 


The phenomenon of a thunder 
storm on Christmas-day was not 
confined to this country, but wat 
experienced at several places 
Germany, and followed by sodread> 
fula gale of wind, that at Frank 
fort, Nersheim, &c. many chu 
and houses were blown down, 
the heavy laden waggons of 
public roads overturned. 

Banks of the Mam 

The states which compose t 

confederation of the Rhine conta 


5,703 square leagues, witha mo 
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jation of 14,935,265 souls. The 
contingent to be furnished by the 
kings, grand dukes, dukes, and 
princes {in all $9), 4s 118,682 men. 
Cassel, Feb. 2. 

The Jews now enjoy all the civil 
yights which the liberality of the 
emperor Napoleon has" granted 
them in France. They form part 
of the national guard which has 
been established here: the guard 
of the king contains many othcers 
of that nation: in the regiments 
which have been sent to Spain 
are many Jews, who are distinguish- 
ed by their bravery, and who have 
been promoted in recompense for 
their services. The artists and 
mechanics in this city take Israel- 
itish apprentices, and the merchants 
of that nation are now permitted to 
buy houses and estates, ‘he num- 
ber of Jews in the kingdom of West- 
phalia (including the country of 
Hanover) is reckoned at 18,000; 
they have a well-organized con- 
sistory, and many charitable insti- 
tutions for educating poor children, 
M. Jacobson is president of the 
consistory, 

Feb. 2. By communications from 
Copenhagen of the 12th ult. has 
been received a copy of a Danish 
decree. 

1. All Swedish vessels, detained 
onaccount of the bill of sale not 
being on board, sliall be released 
without further process.—2. Every 
Swedish vessel, detained merely 
because her destination was an Eng- 
lish port, but which is furnished 
with documents {rom the Swedish 
fovernment, as well as Swedish ves- 
tels now returning from England, 
laden with salt, or which are re- 

Taing in ballast, shall neither be de- 
tamed nor condemned.—3. Swedish 
vessels, which sailed for England 

ore the declaration of war was 

wn at the Swedish port from 
Whence the vessel was dispatched, 
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cannot be detained, much less con. 
demned.—4, A Swedish vessel can- 
not be condemned merely for hav- 
ing used an English license—6, 
Swedish vessels, suspected of hav- 
ing availed themselves of English 
convoys, cannot be condemned 
without proots the most incons 
testable. 


THE ELIZABETH BAST INDIAMAN, 


The few survivors of the wreck 
of this vessel, consisting of 22 
persons, (six Europeans and 16 Las. 
cars,) out of 380, are arrived in 
Engiand. They were conducted 
to prison on their landing at Dun- 
kirk, but were instantly, as far as 
possible, supplied with dry clothes 
and every comfort by the gaoler 
and his wife. ‘The Europeans were 
also permitted, On various occa- 
sions, to leave the prison, on secu 
rity given for their return by such 
of the humane inhabitants as in- 
vited them to dine and spend the 
day with them; which was. fre- 
quently the case. _ Indeed, the con- 
duct of all the inhabitants of Dun- 
kirk was generous.,and humane in 
the extreme, and it is spoken of 
in the highest terms of praise by 
those who were saved from the 
wreck, Vhey were liberated on 
the applicatiomof captain Eastwick, 
backed by the commandant of 
Dunkirk, and the French emperor 
has released them unconditionally, 
in consequence, as he says, of their 
previous sufferings. 

A quantity ot bale goods, glass, 
and other wares, belonging to the 
Elizabeth, was driven on shore 
from the wreck; and the French 
government, faithiul to us burn- 
ing system, caused 2 pic of them 
to be made be‘ore the door of the 

aol, where they were consumed, 

Yesterday weck, (the day before 
the release of the British prisoner, ) 
a most gallant affair was wi 
in 
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in the roads of Dunkirk. A Bri- 
tish brig of war, dashing in close 
to the pier and under the French 
batteries, cut out from thence a 
French transport laden with naval 
stores, bound from Bolougne to 
Flushing. ‘The enterprise was 
executed with so niuch skill and 
rapidity, that the prize was gone 
before the batteries could be brought 
to bear upon the brig with efiect. 
3. A melancholy circumstance 
has happened within these few days 
at Newark, which is the subject of 
much conversation and inquiry. 
The following particulars, we be- 
lieve, may be relied on:—On Fri- 
day, the ]7th instant, the passen- 
gers by the Highflyer coach dined 
as usual. A bottle of wine was 
ordered ; on tasting which, a gen- 
tleman, one of the passengers, ob- 
served that it had an unpleasant 
flavour, and begeed that it might 
be changed. In compliance with 
this wish the waiter took away the 
bottle ; but thought he had met 
with one ot those travellers who are 
more nice than wise, and whom 
nothing can please at an inn ; he 
therefore poured inio a fresh de- 
canter half the wine which had 
been objected to, and added suf- 
ficient from another bottle to make 
up the equal quaniity. ‘This he 
tonk mto the roc Mn, and the great. 
est part of ic was drunk by the pas- 
seugers, But when the coach pro- 
ceeded on to Grantley, the pas- 
SCV CTs who had partaken ot the 
wine experienced aloathing and dis- 
agreeabie sickness, which with one 
gentleman in particular, who had 
taken wore of the wine than the 
others, increased to an alarming de- 
gree. ‘They have, however, since 
recovered. ‘Lhe more melancholy 
part of the story remains to be 
told. The haif ot the bottle of 
wine which the waiter kept in the 
decanter was put aside for the pur- 
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pose of mizing negus. In the eves, 
ing Mr. Bland, an attorney of 
Newark, and a man much r 

ed, went into the same house, apd 
drank a glass or two of wine and 
water... He returned home at his 
usual hour and went to bed but 
was taken so ill in the night tha 
Mrs. Bland sent for his brother, ay 
apothecary in the town. Before 
he arrived, however, the sufferer 
was dead. An inquest was held 
on the body, and the jury, we un 
derstand, after the fuliest inquiry, 
and the strictest examinations of 
the surgeons by whom the body 
was opened, retuned a verdict of— 


Died by forson. 


CRIMINAL INFORMATION, 


Mr. Garrow moved for a rulete 
show cause why a criminal infor 
mation should not be filed against 
12 or 14 persons whom he and Mr, 
Gurney, who was along with him, 
had selected from among a much 
greater number of offenders, » 
mounting in all from 1,000 to2,000, 
for aconspiracy and riot the most 
oulrageous and disgraceful that 
had ever come under the cogn- 
zance of that court. ‘The quee 
tion in fact was this, whether a 
body of Protestant dissenters m 
the county of Suffoik should eves 
again mect tor the celebrauon of 
public worship; or, if they must 
be held in future as outlaws: 
The facts were these. A_ partal 
a cottage near Wycomb Marke 
had been taken by a body of Pro 
testant disseniers, for the periorm 
ance of public worship m tie 
manner, which had been duly I 
censed as a legal place of worship, 
and the clergyman appoited W 
preach there had also been duly 
licensed. This Protestant dissenting 
meeting was advertised to ¢0lr 
mence on the 9th of September and 


from that day till the 26 ol 
y cembect, 
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cember,—when the meeting was 
fnally stopped, by the person who 
had let the two under rooms of the 
house or cottage to these dissenters 
being driven out, and thehouse itself 
almust pulled to the ground,—the 
most shocking and disgracef ul out- 
rages, insults, and notses of every 
kind, proceeding even to indigni- 
ties and to acts of violence, were 
offered to the officiating minister. 
Frequently while among the con- 
tion, persons were seen in 
masquerade dresses, making. ridi- 
calous faces and putting on airs of 
mock devotion; without, was the 
sound of a gong, of drums, trum- 
pets, &c. At times. there was a 
waggon at the dvor of the place 
of meeting ; in which was a per- 
son dressed in a suit of black, with 
gown, white wir, Xc. dictribu- 
ting loaves of bread, at the cispo- 
sal of each of which an immense 
clamour was made, At other 
times, fire-works were scattered up 
and down, and were even thrown 
into the church, and at the minister 
ashe departed from it. Sometimes 
agallows was erected in front of 
the church; and in general, the 
ministers and congregation were 
pelted with filth and with stinking 
sprats, in going to and returning 
from the place of meeting, with a 
variety of other indecencies, which 
Kwould be unnecessary to enlarge 
upon. These applied principally 
(9 Six persons, named Churchyard, 
Gerrard, Hewett, Culpeck, ‘Tuf- 
fing, and Close ; as to whom the 
court granted a rule to show cause, 
CEREMONIAL OF ADMINISTSRING 
THE OATH TO THE REGENT. 

Feb. 5, being the day appointed 
for swearing in the prince of Wales, 
as regent, before his taking upon 
himself that important office, about 
twelve o’clock a party of the flank 
‘ompanies of the grenadiers, with 
colours, the band of the Ist 
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regiment, drums and fifes, with 
white gaiters on, marched into the 
court-yard of Carlton House, where 
the colours were pitched in the 
centre of the grand entrance; the 
band struckup*God save theKing™, 
and continued playing that nation- 
al piece alternately with martial 
airs during the day, till near five 
o’clock. Colonel Bloomfield, one 
of the prince’s principal attendants, 
having written to the earl of Mac. 
clesfield, the captain of his majes- 
ty’s yeomen of the guard, inform. 
ing him it was his royal highness’s 
command that as many of the yeo- 
men of the guard should attend 
at Carlton House, as usually at- 
tend upon councils being held by 
the king in state. The noble earl 
not being in London, the letter 
was opened by the person in waiting, 
who ordered six yeomen and an 
usher to attend at Carlton. House, 
which thvy accordingly did; and 
they, together with the prince’s 
servants in state, lined the grand 
hal! and stair-case: several of the 
hife-cuardsmen were also in some 
of the rooms, in a similar manner 
as on court-days at St. James’s Pa. 
lace. About a quarter before two 
o’clock, the duke of Montrose ar- 
rived, being the first of the privy 
counsellors who attended ; he was 
toliowed by all the royal dukes, 
and a very numerous assemblage 
of privy counsellors, who had all 
arrived by a quarter before three 
o'clock. The whole of the mag. 
nificent suite of state apartments 
were opened, and the illustrious 
persons were ushered into the Gold 
room (so called from the style of 
the ornameuts). Almost every privy 
counsellor now in town was pre- 
sent—and they were above a hun- 
dred in number, 

About half-past two o’clock, earl 
Moira, of his royal highness’s 
council, being also a privy coun- 
sellors 
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sellor of the king, brought a mes- 
sage from the prince to the presi- 
dent of the council, ear! Caniden, 
desiring hisattendanee on the prince 
in an adjoining room, according to 
the usua! form, to communicate to 
him officially the return to the sum- 
mons, kc. The noble earl accord- 
ingly went with earl Moira, made 
the necessary muti nation to his roy- 
al highness, and returned to the 
company ; 
waiting were highly gratified with 
seeing the ;rimcess Charlotte on 
horseback, accompanied by two 
grooms, make the tour of the beau- 
tful gardens in the front of the 
Palace. His royal highness ap- 
peared to be in excellent health and 
Spirits, 

After earl Camden’s return, the 
prince approached in grand pro 


cession, preceded by the officers of 


his own hcusehold, and several of 
his counci!, among whom wee earl 
Moira, lords Keith, Cassilis, Hutch- 
inson, Mr. Sherndan, Mr. M. An- 

elo Taylor, Mr. lyrwhiit, colonel 

lacmabon, cclonel Bloomtield, 
gen. Hulse, Mr. Bicknell, &c. &e, 
(His chancellor, Mr. Adam, was 
by accident not present, and there 
was a delay in consequence of bis 


royal highness’s anxious desire of 


his presence.) The prince was also 
accompanied by ali the royal dukes. 
‘Uhey passed through the room 
where the privy counsellors were 
assembied, through the cncular 
drawing-room, into the grand sa- 
loon (a beautiful room in scarlet 
drapery, embellished with portraits 
of all che most distmguished admi- 
rals who h ive fought the battles 
that have given us the dominion of 
the seas); anc here the prince seat- 
ed himself at the top of vse table, 
his royal brothers and cousin seate 
ing themselves on each hand ac- 
cording to seniority, and all the 
ofacers of his household, not privy 


who during this me of 
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counsellors, ranging themselves on 
each side of the entrance to the «, 
loon. The privy counsellors ther 
proceeded, all in full dress, ge. 
cording to their rank—the arch. 
bishop of Canterbury, the Jord 
chanceller, the archbishop of York, 
the lord president, the lord privy 
seal, &e. &c. &c. and as they seve. 
raily entered they made their reve. 
rence to the prince, who madea 
giateful return to each, and ther 
successively took their places at the 
table ; and lastly, Mr, Fawkener 
and sir Stephen Co'trell took their 
seats, as Clerk and keeper of the re 
cords, 

The prince then spoke to the fol. 
lowing effect :— 

“ My lords,—I understand that 
by the act passed by the parliae 
ment, appointing me regent of the 
united kingdom, in the name and 
on behalf of his majesty, | am te 
quired to take certain oaths, and ® 
make a declaration before your lord 
ships, as prescribed by the said act 
I am now ready to take these oaths, 
and to make the declaration pre 
scribed.” 

‘he lord privy seal then ros, 
made his reverence, approached 
the regent, and read froma parch 
ment the oaths as follows—The 
prince with an audible yoice pre 
nounced atter him :— 

“1 do sincerely promise and sweat 

“that I will be faibful, and 

“ bear true allegiance to his m 

“ jesty king George. ‘ 
«¢ So help me God. 
I do solemnly promise and sweat 
“ that I will truly and faithfully 
“ execute the othce of regent 
the united kingdom of Great 
“ Britain and Ireland, according 
“to an act of parliament pas 


“ 


- 


‘ 


“in the fifty-first year of pe 
“reign of his majesty bing 
“ George the Third (entitie 


d that [wil 


“*An act, &e.’), and tha 
‘ a 
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administer, according to law, 

« the power and authority vested 

«iq me by virtue of the said 

“ act; and that I will in all 

«things to the utmost of my 

« power i and ability consult and 

«maintain the s ifety, honour, 

# and dignity of his m: yest » and 

# the welfare of his peon 

“So hel ip me od 1,’ 

And the prince subscribed ie 
two oaths. T! he lord president then 
presented to his royal highness the 
declar: ition mentioned inanact mace 
in the 80th vear of king Charles II. 
entitled “ “ 8 act for the more ef- 


fectu il p set rving the ku 1@’s person 
and 4 wernment ly) dis iblin; y Pa- 
pists from sittin ' in either house of 


Yoration 


vy made, 
The lord 


parliament,’ and which dec 
: Oe sea Bled a 
his TOVaL HIVOHESS ANID: 
a , ] gat *¥ i . : 
repeated, and subscribed. 
president signed first, and every 
one ot the privy y counsellors in suc- 
ct 4 | s) gne “dt instruments as 
wim sses—eand rm same was deli- 
; 
vered into the hand of the keeper 
of the re cords. 
The prince t 
= dent of t'x unctla certificate 


of his havine received the sacra- 


’ + . 
en delivered fo tne 


mentof the Lord’s Supper at the 
Chapel Royal of St. James’s, on 
Sunday the 27th ule. which was also 
countersiened and delivercd to the 
keeper bine records, who deposit- 
ed all th ustruiments Mm a box at 
the hottom of +! idle 

Thelord presi ant thenapproa che 
ed the revert, hen » knee, and 


, , . 
had the honour to "Me hi 1S co. d. 
The royal dukes folk wed, and af. 
terwards the arc a hi hye p of C anter. 
bu: ry » Bnd il] the eC: t a ‘cording to 
the order in which th ‘y sat at the 
lon» aii advancinne to the chair 
On hoth sides. During the whole 
of thi ' anadeo* e al hey 

is Cerem ly; his revat highness 
Manta: ned the mi st dignified and 


graceful pepe rtment. And there 
w Oo? Se »¢ Herlyte 
“00 the shehtest indication of 
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partiality of behaviour to one set of 
men more than another. 

The ceremony being closed, a 
short levee took place in the draw. 
ing-room, when his royal highness 
addressed himself to the circle ; and 
afterwards he gave an audience to 
Mr. Perceval, who had the ho- 
nour of again kissing his hand as 
first lord of the treasury and chan- 
ellor of the exchequer. 

"The table was covered with crim- 
son veivet, and there were several 
silver inkstands, which are said to 
have belonged to queen Anne. 

The two very magnificent mar- 
ble busts of the late duke of Bed- 
ford and Mr. Fox, whom every 
body remembers to have seen in 
the prince’s sittingroom at Carlton- 
tlouse, were removed by order of 
his royal hiehness the prince re- 
peat into the Council-chamber, 
to be p26 ‘ed at the head of the room, 
a few hours previous to the assem- 
bling ot the council. 


CAPTURF OF THE ISLAND OF BANDA, 


ign following is an account of 
the surrender of the Island of Ban- 
da to “th : British, without the loss 
of asingle man. Bandaisa valua- 
ble spice island, belonging to the 
cluster oi ishands celled tne Mo- 
luccas. It is small, but produces 
abundance of nutmegs and cloves 
of excellent quality, and was to 
the Di teh, at the pe ‘riod of their 
prosperity, a source of cousiderable 
wealth 
The Caroline, Piedmontese, and 
Barracouta, British ships of war, 
arrived off Banda on the Sth of 
a last, and hove-t at a cone 
erable distance from the land, to 
eerie being seen. Attenat night, 
being about four miles from the 
harbour, the boats were hoisted 
out, and assembled alon gside oi the 
Caroline, containing only 300 men, 


under the command of capt. Cole 5 . 
wey 
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they however separated in the night, 
and his original force was reduced 
w 180, The captain determined 
to proceed, and the boats grounded 
in a hea: y squall within 100 yards 
of a battery of ten 24-pounders, 
which was stormed inthe rear; the 
sentinel was killed by a pike, and 
60 of the enemy were disarmed 
without firing a single pistol-shot. 
After leaving a guard in the bat. 
tery, the storming party, headed 
by captain Knight, and the reserve 
by captain Cole, proceeded to Fort 
Belgica by a narrow path on the 
skirts of the town. The fire of the 
enemy was reserved untilthe British 
were close under the walls, ‘The 
scaling ladders were placed between 
the guns, and mounted with a ra- 
pidity exceeding beliet : notwith- 
standing a sharp fire from the cita- 
del, the British soon gained posses- 
sion of the lower works, The ene- 
my’s troops were panic-struck, and 
fled in a directions, leaving ten 
men killed, and two captains and 
WO men prisoners. All this was ae- 
complished by the British without 
the loss of a single man, who, ha- 
ving obtained a commanaing situa- 
tion with Fort Nassau and the town 
immediately under their uns, a 
fiag of truce was dispatched to the 
Kovernor, offering protection to pris 
vate property on the surrender of 
the island ; which was refused: but 
ona shot from Belgica, and a threat 
ef storming the town and forts, the 
enemy surrendered uncondit‘oralir, 
and 700 disciplined troops and 360 
militia grounded their arms! ‘This 
pailant exploit will amply reward 
the captors for their brilliant a- 
chievement. Banda Neira and its 
dependencies exported annually 
$00,000/. worth of spices to Bata- 
via, Spices to the amount of 
400,000/. were found in the island 
a the time of its capture. 


7» The attorner-reneral moved 


S a7? AZ 


(Febramry, 


for the judgement of the cour, g 
gainst P. Finnerty. 

Mr. Finnerty presented ‘his 9. 
mended affidavit. He had endey. 
voured, as far as possible, to ¢gp. 
form himself to the precedent get. 
ed on by the court itself, in the case 
of colonel Draper. 

The affidavit was read to a cep 
tain length ; but on its Proceeding 
to state that the defendant should 
be able to offer a justification of the 
whole libel, and to point out objec. 
tionable features in the government 
of lord Castlereagh in Ireland, 

Lord Ellenborough observed, 
that these were things on which the 
court had formerly commented 


with disapprobation. They were . 


not to receive statements or afFdx 
Vits im justification, but tn mitigation, 

Mr. Finnerty said, so far as the 
court or the Jaw of the country was 
concerned, he did come up in that 
5 ag but to do so, he must show 
that he was justified as to lord Cas 
tlereagh. 

Lord Ellenborough said, if the 
affidavit went to justification, it 
must be Jaid aside ; the court wat 
not to beinsulted. After advising 
the defendant what was best for 
him to do, they would not bave 
improper affidavits thrust upod 
them. 

Mr. Finnerty assuredthe court he 
had withdrawn two-thirds of his 
former affidavit, and had retained 
of that part which had met 
been allowed to be read, only suc 
part as seemed to have passed with 
out objection on the patt of the 
court. If the court would indulge 
him till to-morrow, he should omit 
all that part, which, from what he 
now understood to be the Wi 
the court, could possibly offend. 

Lord Elienbdorough said, the de» 
fendant had already had an opp 
tunity of filing a proper mea 
and he had pertmaciously — 
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*» The court could not indulge 
him from time to time, till it suited 
pis will to come in a proper mind 
to act as became a person in his 
ituation. 

"ike Finnerty contended, that he 
had shaped his conduct entirely by 
the case of col. Draper. ‘There 
were statements in the affidavit he 
had now tendered, which would 
astonish the court if they would 
hearthem. but, if he was not to 
be suffered to state them, he must 
sabrmt. 

He then gave in the affidavit of 
David Power, who accompanied 
the expedition to Walcheren, in 
which Mr. Power represented the 
prejudice raised against the defend- 
ant, in consequence of the order re- 
lative to him which had been is- 
sued, to be such, that he should 
not have conceived it s:tfe for the 
defendant to show himself on the 
British lines, and in consequence of 
which he dissuaded the defendant 
from going into public company. 
This affidavit was admitted, and 
also an affidavit of Dr. Lipscomb, 
who had lately attended the defend- 
ant, stating his irritation of mind to 
have been such, that he esteemed 
him in great peril of mental de 
rangement, or even of death. 

Mr. Finnerty then offered theaffi- 
davit of a Dr. O'Connor, relative 
toa Mr. Chinnery. On being ask- 
ed, to what the affidavit referred ? 
he stated it referred to a fact of a 
person’s having been banished to 
Botany Bay on the warrant of lord 

stlereagh alone, without trial. 

The court said, it could not be 
received, 

Mr. Finnerty—If the court could 
believe this lord guilty of such an 

, would they punish him for 
speaking ill of such aman? 

€then offered in evidence two 

affidavits, which, he said, 

fill the minds of the court 


with horror at the bare recital of 
them. 

Lord Ellenborough asked, were 
they to be trying persons who were 
not before them ? ‘This was an enor- 
mity not to be tolerated. These 
affidavits must be refused, 

Mr. Finnerty said, he had told the 
court if they would wait, he would 
tomorrow new-model his affidavit. 

Lord Ellenborough observed, 
that he had been simple enough to 
believe that the defendant meant to 
profit by the recommendation of 
the court, but he found he had been 
deceived. Was there any thing 
more the defendant would wish te 
offer, which he would venture tosay 
should be received ? 

Mr. Finnerty understood he was 
at liberty to offer any thing in ex- 
tenuation of his own offence. Now 
what would extenuate his offence 
as against the public and against 
the law of the land, must of course 
aggravate the offence as against 
lord Castlereagh. He wished to 
treat the law of the land with all 
respect, but by no means to make 
any atonement for what he had said 
against lord Castlereagh. The in- 
dictment charged him with having 
attributed every thing that was bad 
to lord Castlereagh ; he now assert- 
ed the truth of his statement, and 
was ready to show that he was that 
base person. 

Here some marks of approbation 
having appeared amony the audi- 
ence part of the court, 

Lord Ellenborough said, if any 
individual attempted to disturb the 
coust, he should be sent to a place 
where he would be more properly 
seen after; he also ordered that 
part of the court to be cleared. 

Mr. Finnerty said, he was ready 
to prove what he had just stated; 
| if the noble lord or his advo- 
cates were willing to justify him, 
they had an opportunity of answer- 
ing 
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ing the charge. But, in the name 
ef all goodness, how would it ap- 
pear, if, while he was sent to prison 
tor asserting this, the noble lord 
should be impeached for any one 
of the acts of which he was now 
ready to adduce evidence! He now 
asked, would the court allow any 
of these affidavits to be read? 

Lord Elienborough said, if they 
were of the nature of those he had 
already tendered, certainly not. 

Mr, Fi:nerty here tendered cer- 
tain affidavits, describing different 
species of punishment said to have 
been inflicted in Ireland: one was 
the affidavit of John Clare, of Es- 
sex-street, Dublin, merchant-tailor, 
sworn before the right hon. St. 
George Daly. It stated, “ that 
various kinds of torture, by half- 
hanging, whipping, &c. had been 
practised in Dublin im the year 
1798,” &e. But which the court 
refused to receive. 

He then said, he was ready, if 
he had been allowed, to prove the 
truth of every part of the libel. If 
he was refused that, he must seem 
not only to bea libeller, but, what to 
hisown mind was worse, a liar. The 
affidavits which he was now ready 
to produce, and tor every one of 
which he could have procured a 
hundred such, he had taken the 
trouble to vo to Ircland to select. 
To this trouble and expense he had 
exposed himself, misled by the case 
of Draper, who was allowed a com- 
plete proof in justification; and,even 
though great part of the proof of- 
fered by him turned out to be false, 
escaped without any punishment 
but being held to bail, purely be- 
cause there had been an irritation 
excited between the parties, 

The court then called on the de- 
fendant to state what he had to of. 
fer in mitigation. 

Mr Finnerty contended thatit was 
for the attorney-general to state his 


Ns Cc ik 2 tA 








case first, so as to allow the defend. 
ant, who had suffered judgementts 
go by default, the right of reply. 
ing. 

It was ruled, however, that, no 
affidavits having been filed on the 
part of the prosecution, the prac. 
tice lay the other way. 

Mr. Finnerty then began by stat. 
ing, that he was aware of all the 
disadvantages under which he la 
boured, it having been his misfor. 
tune to build on a precedent of their 
lordships’ own, and to regulate his 
conduct by it ; whereas their lord- 
ships did not now see it expedient 
to allow him the benefit of that 
precedent. In appealing to the 
laws of England, so admired for 
their beauty, he could not doub, 
however, of a favourable result, 
when the question to be considered 
was simply this, whether a man, 
who had suffered oppression and 
calumny, should be condemned to 
punishment, because he had ventur- 
ed to complain of the author of his 
oppression—whether in fact self-de- 
fence, that first law of nature, 
should be deemed a crime—whether 
a British subject should be deprived 
of what had been emphatically 
termed the last refuge of the un 
fortunate-—the right of complaint! 
He came there to ask for justice, 
without surrendering his freedom. 
It was his most sincere wish, in stat 
ing his case, to do so with every et 
pression of respect for the court 
This he did not from fear, but truly 
from respect for their high stati 
The last place in which tear ought 
to prevail, was a British court ot 
justice, He never mene 7 
confess guut or to suppiica 
mercy. eNio, he knew lord Castlee 
reagh too well, and respected 
selt too much, to have done e#e® 
Had he made any false charge * 
gainst that noble lord, oY 

* ie ad afterwards 
else, and he had afters rained 
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tained that he was in error, he ee 

»thought it his duty promptly 
sad publicly to have made an apo- 
logy, even had he become sensible 
of his error aicer he Dad suffered 
ouniskament. ‘lhe ailidavits which 
e had to produce, if they had 
been suffered to be read, would 
haveexhibited sucha pictureascould 
hardly have been conceived tn any 
country, either in a state of civili- 
zation or of barbarism. The law 
of libel was of such a nature, ¢a/ 

° ) y 


. j 7 
whatever the judge wo tried the case 
é ' 
chese to de ‘lare a lth i, i hs jury must 
In stating this, he 
>. 


find to be so. 


did not mean any thing disvespect- 


fulto their lordships. ‘The law of 
libel did not originate with them, 
Judee Mallet, as far back as the 
reign of king Charles, declared a 
libel against a strummpet to be worse 
than if ithad been against an ho- 
nest Woman. 

Mr, Justice Le Blanc said, the 
defendant must not indulge in fresl: 
libels, but must confine himself to 
matter in mitigation of the offence 
already committed by him, 

Mr. Fin erty contended that he 
Was how stating what went in miti- 


" on r } ; - =~ 2 a 
gation of his offence so far as the 


awwas concerned, He then pro- 
ceeded to notice the prejudice which 
prevailed against men who exposed 
persons in hich situations. Washe, 
then, to be punished for reprobat- 
ing what he offered to prove ?—It 
Was a doctrine laid down by lord 
Kenyon, that a man who was him- 
selt d libeller, could not complain 
of another who libelled him, . The 
principle he conceived was just, and 
om this principle lord Castlereagh 
had no right to complain of him. 
Let the court look at the order for 
his be ig sent home frem Walcher- 
“m, and then say if this reasoning 
at apply ; tor what could be a 
mee Brievous libel than to hold 
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him out-as a suspected or seditious 
person? A libei was stated to bea 
misdemeanour, because it had a 
tendency to provoke a breach of the 
peace 5 but what could their lord. 
ships think of a libel that had a 
tendency to provoke assassination ? 
—a situation in which the order in 
question had placed the defendant, 
as appeared from Mr, Power’s affi- 
davit. But what must the country 
think of this noble prosecutor, who 
occupied himself in looking after 
such a humble individual as the 
defendant, when he might have 
been so much more usefully em- 
ployed in ordering bark to be sent 
over to our sick troops at Wal- 
cheren? Mr. justice Blackstone laid 
it down, that where a person was 
indicted for an assault, if the pro- 

cutor was the first assailant, the 
defendant was entitled to an ac- 
quittal. Now, if such was the rule 
in an actual breach of the peace, 
or even in the case of murder, 
should it be denied in the tase of 
libel, which was only a tendency to 
a breach of the peace? Who then, 
he asked, was the aggressor in this 
case, or Who had given the greater 
offence?—Mr.Finnerty was proceed. 
ing toallude toa publication relative 
to him in The 27 rane Post, when 

Lord Ell«nburough remarked, 
that there was hardiv an observa- 
tion the defendant had made which 
wis applicable to the present case. 
If the defendant did not choose to 
confine himself to the matter before 
the court, they would be under the 
necessity of remanding him till next 
term. 

Mr. Finnerty said he was present 
when Gilbert Wakefield made a 
speech in that court of three hours 
length, The court, however, might 
dispose of him as they pleased. 
He was now, if they wished it, reae 
dy to close what he had to say. 


(B) Lord 
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Lord Ell 

proceed. 
Mr. Finnerty then offered a state- 

ment as to what hud been done to 


himself in 


enboro uch att J] ' ey ioht 
Y 


, } ° aA 
lrelan i th rien’ years 


LE 
azo; as grounds on ich he pu 
posed to justify the opinion he had 

. a © m , ’ 
stuted, astoth vernment of lord 


Casdiercagh in Cake ; 9 


rent authorities on the aad et a 


liish aifairs during that period, but 

was int se Upinms ce uld 

not he He t! Cn) pro- 
| ] 

ci \ \e 


>. ¥ 
Lhe ounisaments 
with whoich 


' 
rmed that tik 
assumed, 
bald ] 
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m coal 


the court had been nN 


’ . . . ° 
the use at dilierent times of visitine 
‘ 
. , » . . 
the crime cf i vel, Ly wie time Oi 
Philip and lary, altbetles t 
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+} 
, 
ua 


governnient 


ced tour prisonme t for a THO, 


and to pay a fine of 10 Lh inthe 
reien of queen Elizabeth, a sinitiat 

’ } _ = a 
crime liad been punished by mp- 


prisonn ut for two months, and 
by a fine of 2004 Lven m mo- 


° 5 
ik reir Se M 


ced tO SIX Mortis. lL tre cust cl 


Diaper there wa punishment ; 
en } ! ! 
*. h bee  - | [ ‘ \a . ' Vai I ad 
| mieint | al ort ‘ 
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: ne of cs ae a 
le: 15 33 EXC ss lu He i « mply 
& 


s | 
Surely Was some excuse for his jp 
- . ° ‘ sre _* 
norance Of a iW, Lier j pre. 


: gn A _ ae 
tation Or Wwihich even the ina 


n the jude 
themselves so « Mpieteiy ditt i 
from each other, and even from 
then he 1 lve: ! By hOT” hin ’ 

t* ‘ ” 
recollect how wi he and the 
present ittomney-gencral had diffey. 
ed iré ™m @aci) OLE 1 t) e recent 


tr - our s | 

Cuse \a ANA . 1% rrVe a ti What Cc Te 

st tute u a hoel, After SO) me further 

observations, the defendant cop. 
Pw ER SE 

ciuced by the court that 

V he re he ] las | CIiTe. , he had done Sf) 

from tenorance, not from any 

’ 

pect tot 


oe pake.: 


and 1 
disre be court or tothe law 
of the land.—LEven in the dungeon 
of Dionysius, could such a pl ree 
be now tound out for his reception, 
he would net purchase his liberation 
by exchanging characters with lon 
Castlereagh, 


rr 
Phe attcr 
ae «li + a 


ey-ceneral said, be 
just made bs 


had heard the sreech 


} - z : e ™ 
tiie ClOEgOCicdia! le Wi rennet, anu a 
con ‘rable part of it not without 
a5 "i) li! Le Aww 
aiseust. rec bel He dh Lot Wish 
. } ry*} +} " + 
to read. There was nothing ms 
. ; 
eituer so Miahenant or $O WICKEG 
‘ .% 9 No. f. 
that Cl DD g fau n from the de. 
fendant to-day. Bu who was this 
, | " 
pers who miaced him elf Or t! § 
C! ence, Wacn compared Wiel 
1 7 he 
d Castlercaah? Who was & 
\ ) th i site } a proclamation of 
5 . ‘ tr’? + = he 
bis ( HW MIOrrance : \\ it Was 8 
' 
} Ei The editore! 


yirshr Vs rper called The Piss 


cart the rebelltot in Irclas ud, and 


‘ . i ~ ‘ ‘ 
, . , ‘ e 
\ » bud there stood ia the i illeay. 
y-* 37 } " ; Ww 
Lord Ellenborough said dus 
i lo 7 4 
’ oan 
sive. creneral Conese 
N ‘ - cli i i 
‘ ? ‘ aT . 
33 vile and Scams 
. . ; oteworant 
| i eee i ‘ Bb 4 - Utevem 
‘ ] Yee 
| et fry ue? ¢’ t . ’ cf 1ore Lar 
. it . . ; eonch 02 
LicTeay. j th 4 dl i,t ul ie 
. ‘ 
; , aie ce 
the case, Cre court was rigut 


him (the sucomey-genet ) 
siricti¥ 
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str) ietly to the libel. ane acicnha- 
ee 
J. an three Ined Semen. ah 
ant had addressed thciricrds tps on 
the subject of punishment, and had 
- ; . 

called on them not to send him to 

y1 raa) ja (thA nttar 


a part cl Lia! *PAU0le aA AS {4s ali Gl 


, 


nev-gene! ral) he P id, however, tac 
pa ‘chment would not be confined 
toim; srisonment; but wouldbe ade 


‘ 


as should mark the opinion of the 
court as to conduct such as 
which the defendant had this day 


pursued. He did net can on the 


-* 
rr? 


severity, He only begged oft 

tolo k atthe nature and thats 
of the offence for which they were 
now called on to micasure out a 
proportionate pun ‘iment. If it 
did ROL exceed all libels tl 1¢ y had 
ever under consideration, then the 
punishment would be less than he 
expected; if it did, the court would 
feel it to be their duty to visit it ac- 
cordingly, tempering, as they 


aes fat en Dn tn ett am wih) 
\ Ma never isukk tO Go, pustice With 
"a 


44, ‘ - - 99 " } 7 ¢] 
Mr, Garrow lollowedon thesame 


‘ee 

. ° ° ~ , 

Mr. justice Grose then pronoun- 
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J ’ ‘ , ‘oo ° 
ce ne ue “CTrie rit Or The ce urt in 


» £2, ‘ 
“eaorliea th my eT . ; pp 
neariy Loe it uwOWINS terms ; ** eter 
: ae ‘ - a 

mnaer? * , ’ “nm ¢ . —~6\ ree ' ,« . 
rimnery, yoularctoreccive the sen- 


tence f «th, . > 9 , “ op 
Suce wis court, LnMon an maict- 


i 


ment charging you with having 
‘ ‘ é y 
composed and published « of the 


most infiammatory libe!s avainst 
lord viscount Cactlereach. a3 a1 


win «che big 
i 
: Be omen fl } 
iS HAO SE ‘ ° orin Yalan rp 
> «45 — 


ties of state, th: it the envenomed 
pen of malice ceuld put upon pa- 
per, in respect of a gentleman of 
his rank and situa ation in the coun 
iry:—of this libel, we must deem 
you to be the mposer, for upon 
the indictment it is so charged, and 


whee seu 8 i.) 

. a _" . ‘ 
VY VOUT ciitterine 7) rs 
ed ata 22} ae 88 


‘ment to eo 
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¥ Gelauilt you have admitted the 
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* 9g . . 
to have proceeded with a cool deli. 
berate intention to commit the crime 


charged upon you; and in what 
has } asse ed a day, We are sorry to 


= 


find n ike a sense of your 
ny thine «Lk > contrition. 


Oren se, OF an 
L have stated that tl Leethates f this 


bs _— + } . , . Tos 1, - - 
SUO] ct has peen lately betore us. 


It has been so lately before us, and 


. ; 
| ee een bl ean Fe< , 
! yiresnh in our Memory, that we 
have no ditneulty in passing upon 
: > 
ent aartel = Loctite 10.358 
YOU, WRAROU Turther ceiberation, 
th sent Mme Gi iiic AW 4 “ila dCde 
et 1 lene reer ge see 
cord Noy tis ccurt do < der and 
* | So > a 
‘ > ‘ j . 
aa ¢ tAat 10) Nn Otence vou 
‘ 
. . ; . . , . 
unpriscncd in bis maresty s T7101, in 
THE f y» hassdi Ile ] 7 he Cile 
' » #- to 
‘cidar momes, and that, at the CX- 


piration of that time, you do vive 


secuiity for your gr od behaviour 
for five yea ‘ yourself in 5004, with 
two sureties in 2502. each ; and that 
you be further imprison ed in the 
id vaol till such security be given; 
and that you be in the mean time 
committed to the custody of the 
narshal of the Marshalsea in exe. 
cution of your sentence.” 
MR. POLE’S LETTER TO THE SIE- 
RIFFS, &c. OF IRELAND. 
& Dublin Castle, Feb. 12, 1811. 
“Sir, —It being r ported that the 
Roman Catholics in the county 


Of «um ——- are t0 | , called toge- 
ther, or have been called together, 
t) nominate or apt t persons as 
represci ves, delerates, or mana 
Pers, act on their behalf as mem- 


2 unlawful assembly, sit- 
tingin Dublin, ande: ling r itself the 
Catholic Committee, youare requir 
ed, in pursuance of the provisions 
of an act of the thirty-third of the 
king, ( chap. 29, to cause to be ar- 
rested, and to commit to prison 
(unless bail shal ll be g ive n), ail pcte@ 
sone within your jurisdiction, who 
hall be guilty of giving, or havin 


Dabecdd 


civen, or of publishing, or having 
published, 


or of causing or having 


(B 2) caused 
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cansed to be given or published, 
any written or 0 ther notice of the 
election and appointment, in any 
manner, of such representative, de- 
legate, or manager as aforesaid; 
or of attending, voting, or acting, 
or of having ‘attended, 
acted in any manner, in the choice 
or ap poiniment - such representa. 
tive, delegate, or manager. And 
you are to communicate these di- 
rections, as far as lics in your power, 
forthwith to the several magistrates 
of the satd county 0 6 ene , 


wy! ei) 
oN. DD, 


voted, or 


Sheriffs are to act under 
the warrant of magistrates, in cases 
where the crime has been 
mitted. 

“* By command of his ¢ 


lor rd lie urenant. 


con). 
lee the 


“«W.W. Por. 
6°T'G axon &c,”? 
The toll wing letter was trans 
oP nae to J. W. Croker, esu. 
Boadicea, St. Paul's Road, 
I iske Of B trl oti, Jrpt. 2] 
Sir,—1 have the honour toinform 
you, that, after 
this bay on the intra 
Sept. [ dis 
sail in the offing, two of which ap- 
peared to have suffered in their 


MAsts at 


1, 
, , } . 
havine anchored in 
rof the IXth 


VOTe 1, s atier, three 


rd reve 
} i . ad . . 
anchnoT, in company with 


we ighed 
the Otter ¢| Op ard Stain I} 44th 


: ’ ’ : 
brig, bret ron: he f Wi las Wis ii? 
™ } . “7 . 
able, for some hours, to clear the 
bay, at which period the ships were 
neariy out of sicht. the Boa. 
aicea, having the adwinturye of a 


tres. eze, ne rect the ercomy: 


r+) i: ; 
one of them, which had a crippled 
frigate in tow, east her of, acd 
made all sath away from us; the 
third bore up u lier cours 


e 1 
(having loct her tepmares) to pro 


ere! ' , 
rc Loe ¢r er. Wi i) ¢ . vc U ‘ 
‘ . 
cose Wil) } cr: we Yorn he - 
al ne de, ; a? } ft 
hs etic ’ 5 ’ 4 i . Killer 
. 
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and 15 wounded, she struck ab 
Boadicea, and proved to be th 

French impe rial fri; cate Venvs, 44 
guns, wit! lACHO nip i m™ ent, on 


caving 
port, of [S80 m: Dy commanded br 
commodore Hamelin, officer 


of the French squadron in}; 
victualled and sto 
—She had, 


ndia, 
six months, 
in the eal by part of the 
morning, 1m company with the 
Victor corvette, captured, after a 
most gallu it defence, his majesty’s 
ship Ce 5 lon, commanded by Capt. 
Gordon, having on board gen, 
Abercromby and his staff, bound 
for this island. I made the signal 
for the Otter to take possession of 
the CUey lon, while they took the 
Venus in tow, and they are both 
arrived in these roads, where I trust 
we shall, ina few days, have them 
and the Airicaine in a state for 
service, Which will again restore 
us to our accustomed ascendancy 
in these seas, col. Keating having, 
with that zeal he has manrfested on 
every occasion, offered to complete 
their complements trom the foree 
nder his command. It is with 
much satisfaction | have again to 
call your attention to the gallantry 
and zeal manifested by my officers 
ind shin’s com pany in shige 
the enemy * to W hich ve also to 
add that of lieut. R: Lmsay of the 
SGth, with his det: ichment doing 
duty on: board.—To heut. L ang 
horne I feel much indebted forks 
able assistay ee, m taking en arge of 
iduc tin \2 wito ne rt t! ¢€ Afr 
caine and Ia Venus; and beg yet 
have the goodness to recoil 
mend kim to | U - lords commit 
t the adintrat¥ aul think 


: is YU 4 ‘ 

it my duty to mention the actre 
zeal shown by capt. Tomkinsoa 
the Otter, and lieut. Strut com 


mander of the Staunch gunbtgs 
both « i} the > pres eT service, ang ou 
the sé 1) W ia ‘ch we hare lately 


enga 
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i ee 


aj. O G:C UR 


, : the 
engaged 4 
long seT\ ice, 


whose merits being 
well known to you, fenders it Wa 
necessary for me Co recomm nd him 
to your noice. J ISHUA ROWLEY. 
GALEN re EXTRAORDINARY. £0018 
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This anette extraordinary Cone 
s 


d ited Port 
Dec. 7. 


ems am extract cf a dispateh from 
R, T. Fargquhir, esq. 
Louis, Isle of Frac 

Mr. F. announces that he had 
assumed the government of che Ts 
of France, by virtue ot a come 
mission from the governor-2¢ neral 
of India, and states the tnhabitants 
to be tranquil ind weli di Os “dd. 

Admiral Bertie’s dispatch ts 
dated Dec. 6, and merely states 
that the expedition destined to act 

against the Isle of pounen ha iS. 
sembled at Rodricuez by the 2% 
Nov, with i areness n of the 
troops from the Cape, which did 
not join atall: that on the 25th, 
the fleet, consisting of 70 sail, an- 
chored in Grande Baye, 12 miles 
to winds vard of Port Louis, and, 
having disembarked the troops, 
ar ‘illery, &e. advanced along-shore, 
xe keeping U Up 2 Constant COmmunica- 
tion. a the 2d Dec. gen D Cue 
proposed a ¢ pi ulation, whi ich was 
signed on the tollowing morning.— 
The admir:i warinly praise s the 
conduct of capt. Beaver, of the 
Nysus ; of capt. Patterson of the 
Hesper; liewt. B. Sireet com- 
manding r the armed vessel Emma; 
and lieut, } »» Lloyd, volunceer. 

By the ¢ capi ulation, the land and 
“4 lorces, othcers, subalterns, and 
privates, are to retain uheir effects 
considered 


r SONneTS at Ww, ir—lLiu i to be Cc le 


haog ; 
d vagvare—not to ve 


Cd at British expense, with their 
lam@ilies, to «ome port in Euro; pean 
trance, Private property to be re- 
ected, and the inhabitants mains 
ned in their rel; 


and Jaw. zion, cusloms, 


jatter is an othicer of 
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The following is a list of vessels 
found. ac Port N. ponte i} ri- 
gates: La Minerve, 52 guns; La 
Bellone, #48; L’Astrée and La 
NManchéee, 44: [phigenie and Ne- 
reide, 86% te Victor sloop, 22; 
[ “Enurepr lant, and at vocher brig, 
22; Cl lariton, Ceylon, and U nited 
Kingdom, En; lish East-Ini diamen; 
hang vessels of various bur- 
dens, from 150 to 1000 tons; 
besides five gun-brigs —This ga- 
zette concludes with two general 
ord TS, issued by miatjor- gen. Aber- 
cromby, acknowledging the ser- 
vices of the 12th anc 1 22d regiments ; 
of the detachment of seamen com- 
manded by capt. Montague; and 
of captains Beaver, Biigas, Lye, 
a Ste A general memorun- 
dum by sdelaal Bertie congratu- 
lates the officers and crews of the 
squadron ou the successful issue of 
the attack, and thanks them for 
their exertions. 


Ss merc 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE LONDON GA- 
ZETTE EXTRAORDINARY. 

A dispatch, of which the following 
is an extract, has been received 
from the hon, major-gen, Aber- 
cromby by the ear! of Liverpool, 
dated Port L ouis, {sle of France, 
Dec. 7, 1810. 


fThe introductory dispatch of 
n. Abercromby states the surren- 
der by capitulation of the Isle of 
Franee, on the $d Dee, to the u- 
nited force under the command of 
vice-adm. Bertie and himself ; men- 
tinas his having placed Mr. Far- 
quhar in charge of the government 
by desire of lord Minto ; and refers 
to his aid-de-camp, capt. Hewitt, 
and the following dispatch, ad 


dressed to the governor-:reneral of 
India, tor further particulars. ] 


To the right hon. Gilbert lord Minto, 


=) - 
Esc. EDC. 


My lord,—I had the 
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honour toa 
inform 
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inform your lordship in my 4 


Lata ¢ 


e° 
°F 


spatch of the 2)st ult. th: it, al though 


the divisions from Bengal and ti 
Cape of Good Hope had not a 
rived at the rendezvous, tth 

determined that the fieet shou. 
proceed to sea on the ‘oll owin 
morning, as from the advancs 


‘— 
-< 


season of the year, and th threat 


ening appearance of the \ teat 
the shi ip 5 could no hk ge x } Cc Col 


sidered secure in their anchora 


at Rodriguez ; and | did myseli 


honour to state to your lordship, th 


measttres which it was my mter 


to pursue, even ui .We should 


bh "eC Tg) 


id 


oo 
~ 


, 
4 
— 


> 


l- 


+e 


be disappointed in not being james 

by so large a part cf the arma- 
. } ) . 1 9 . 

ment.—Early on the morning of 
} nen re 1) a2 

(he — vice-aam " 1 AUT’ I - 

ceived a communication from capt. 
. 4 i | | oe oe . 

Brow: Aton, ol H. M.S. dius ; 

"yy ‘ | ’ 5 ! 

aril ss 4 ‘ ‘ 4a 4 isi ae 


} 
' 
, 


with the convoy trom Bene: 


ie 
< 
, ’ qe 
} . ane 
hii t Wwe me ' Ly il mt, «&S 
Pr ae A OF i v alll #- na 
. 
' i ‘ ul I t \ M a 
, , , , . 
bla iw becn iw! divi- 
ee ) ) } 
Si see ti - fie { ‘ P up i ti 4 ‘ 
1 A 
( er ° | 9 
Opposed fo an ( f 1 
i 
. . d 
Wi il ‘ 4 ‘ ’ pirat ° AN 
. =—- ] 
nva ‘ a" | A re ) 
‘ . , . 
pend on th ICUITY OT 
4 > 
: ’ 
a landing, from the : 4 
strround ever part oF the ¢ *» 
i! } thea qite i , ? 
. ‘ ‘ 3" ; i \ { 
‘ 
: =| . } 
* Y . . , ; . 
| gable to | at 
lane j - - 
fit > ) t al . ! ‘ ul il- 


culties were fortunately rem 
by the indcfatioshla orartian 
commodore 


. . . 
. . . . ‘ ‘ 
eut. Otreet of the Staun 


' ne” as ; 
. - .* > . i. * 
briz, lieut. Blackiston of the M 
™ ) >? 
us ee hatalil _* , ._ yc . 
Caled c ton baad ‘ 9 hi ‘ ‘ ‘ ~ 4 ‘ 


his min  @ 


Boadic« 


. very part fyi , ra) 


’ i whan 4 C- 

ward side a) t! Sill d Wills 7 - 
’ . , , . 

nute iV Cxamiie? ang si und Is an | 


2 aoe wer i 
1 Was Ciscovered thut a fle 





far A Februare 
anchor in the narrow PAK 
formed by the small island “of 
the Gunners’ Coin and the Main 
land; and that at this Spot there 
were oOpchnines th: h the reef 
which would adm al beats 
to enter abrea: These Obvions 
advantares fixed my determination 
although I reere ited that cireut, 
stances would net allow of the dis 
embarkation being effected ata 
shorter distance trom Port Lone 
to lipht and batiling winds, 


ha Haat Aida nas a 
the meet dia noi urrive in sieht of 
he jcl , } JPQ+4 
t .- bDicveil ha t! thi t _ tsi t a d ie 
,. 
was the rnine oF the followme 
’ ' : ’ / «) : 
iV O0C810Te ANV Of The SIDS came 
. snehne Be semerer wae 
to ehie ehbawidalss eo Mm™MAL re Y cll i Cmen 
‘ . , a . 
for divembarkation it: icokl 
. . 
’ i 1s] riaAde tne hi t< Vistoa, 
' 


consisting of the reserve, the gre 
nadier c Myyny Of the 59th rent 
with two 6-pounders and two how. 
itzers, tnder command of maid 


eon. Warde, effected a ia nk ling in 
the Bay of Mavon, without th 
smailest opposition, the enem? 


‘ . : ; 
vy. »? torige? 
from fort Marlastn, 


tu lat the head of Gra ide Bare, 
snd the nearest port to us which 
ney oce Y 7a. — 15 ] as a ste 
\e t part of the luropean fore 
i 

had been formed, it became neet> 
sary to mo forward, as the first 
tiVe Wiwes i the } 1 lay through 
Lt ky } which mader 
uid OD of the uimost mmportane 

. give the enemy time t0 0 
CUpy) it. 

Lieut.-col. Smyth h aving been 
leit with his owas to cover te 
landing-place, with orders to follow 

xt morning, the column marched 

out fdur o’clock, and su ucceeded 
In waning the more open count), 
a“ « $ : 1, 
Without any elturts Having om 


made by the enemy retare - 
gress, a few shot only having 
; ~ . ; ; Le. snot t 
been fired by a small ri 


. , . , . “ , 
which lieut.-colonel Keate; 





1 > 
elas ; 
fr Mile Ca Pil 
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¢ _ » oF - . 
"Cry to regret.—In the course 


OT { rorenoon tae army occupied 
a posiion m front of the enemy’s 
lines, just bevond the range of cane 
non-<het. On the following morn 


ne’, whet wasen pl yyed In mak- 
ing arrancements for detaching a 
corss to the southern side of the 
town, and placine if in ue 


tuition to make a general attack, 


_ . : ; 
eu. JC Laen proposed to caupitu. 
. | sa 7 ’ ° 
i re Inv of the irticles anpeared 
ri 
( iim. Dertie and mvselt to 
! e; but the 
’ ; , 
| ‘ ¢ aaa i ila ie lil tie 
{ i { ; ime Gly, acc iCu tO 
‘ ‘ i ? 
( i i I Lcipitt {Lion af tne 
i ! ? ] 
i ror th Col lV ana is GUee 
. 
T\F \\ ‘ 1! ( mel (I. 


mity with the spirit of your Instruc- 
tions, with the single exception that 
tic garrison is not to be ma 

f war.—Although the de- 
termined conrave and high state of 
discipline of the army which yout 
lordship has done me the honouw 
to place under my command, could 
leave not the smailest doubt im my 


, 
‘ 
' 


S prie 


mind in respect to the tssue of an 
attack pon tie town, | wis never. 
‘ *) : . 

t, ss prevailed upon to acqmiesce 
i this indulgence being granted to 
. ; s ela fr -— . { . 

Lilie ene, OM Tae Cesile Oo Spite 


the lives of many brave ofhcers 
tid soldiers, out of regard to the 
interests of the inhabitants of this 
island, having long laboured under 
ling misery and op- 
knowing confidene 


+4 s ‘ eT F 


card to this army), added to 


tral! 7h ] 4 hie ¥¢ further Vv ews 


bad i . ‘ 

the late period of the on, when 
, . 

: , : : , fe - 

d idered iiiCs ‘ pe mowuv f 


much more national importance, 
train any imyury thut c uld arise 
from asmall body <f troops, at so 


remote a distance trom Europe, 


(2 4+) being 
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being permitted to return to their 
own country tree irom any engare- 
ment.—tIn evcry ¢ 
we have gained al 
have been acquired, 
been carried by assault. 

[Major-gen. Abererc mby then 
praises, in the warmest terms, the 
chee: fulnessand patience with which 
the officers and men submuted to 
many privations, not being able to 
procure a suflicient suy ply of water 
for 2t hours. ] 

POPULATION OF FRANCE. 
14, The Paris! in board of lon- 


7 ‘ 1 ; » of 
¥ t ide has give n the f tee -P WLCe 


ment, m round numbers, of the 

wrt reon tthe Tmwroore ’ Sil 
population oF ii c} | IC, i I is 
distineulisouing the in att intsby the 


] » Eye ! nd excluding 
in rua Cuiey s CAR, exciuai Me 


themilitary : the French language, 


2, 916,000 : fallen, ee OV : 
Flemish or Dutch, f peabey 5 Ger- 
n Th, TOO, 10 : r Brita LNnY, 


a wae ras Lob 
}.O79,000.—— | otalinhabitant ; 


$2,424,000, 
SWITZERLAND. 

sal. | Fg =" : 
0. The decree tor uniting the 
Valais, under the name of the De- 

: .° } , 
partment of he ommpion, to Ure 
French empire. has been productive 

: PAN AE RATA R lis vecn DI ” mVka¥ 
ot much bloodshed. The inhabi- 


tants, who enjoyed peculiar privi- 


—_—. . a Wy . Vow *? Th 
lk »' ‘» and Wi) ) Be ak ud Jil i ; i. n 
of former engagements, expressed 
reat dissatisfaction on its being 

a asf ¢ 1 
CULMINUNRICA & ‘ ‘ tl $ wna Te 
quested permi loi ren. countCe. 
car Berthier, the e1 , 
ar Derthier, tne er rscomnnse 
sary, to suspend ifs execution unul 
‘ ; " 
they should send a depntati n to 

Din eae A & ; a , 
Paris | t T told til ™, th if 
his orderswere peremptory, and that 


oe plas anne’ At \ 

he (or Pas d : ot Kil WL. i! : d. 

Was ACCOTUING Y Carried into execu. 

as aie = . YI: 

tion. On t S mM Wec, Inteingence 
: . .? 

was transmitted from Paris, that 

‘ » Harniteac | ; 


me GCpures Aad | en put under at. 
rete , . 

. ° me . . " . ; . . 

#\<e +’ pt i Wiest L immediatels 


CTrLPAL 








| February, 


collected at Ston, before the Tesi. 
de ice Cc j Ber i thie *T, who, findiag it 
im poss sible to divert the; r indigaa 
tion, desired the tro | 


to charge 
and di perse them, 


a 
Before this 


i 
“" 


i 
troop 1S» in ati (empl 


oe rdc T, sOwever, Cr uld be Citecte 
. -- . he 3}? 

he was broucht to she eround by 

stone 5 and 

lg ert wey 

1h)? i? pu iS) Vas insu lt, vere re. 

pulsed by the populace, with a loss 
- 

ot 20 killed and wounded on both 

sides, 


CORRESPONDENCE OF LORD FRENCH 
AND Mek. ; Le 

In cons pUCHCe OF its being di. 
stinctly ull idersti ( d the Cath Ie 
mecting, held in the Committee. 
rooms ; t Chapel-street on Satur 
} . ¢1, qo Tas" . : } 7 
Gay (oe “200 OF BKeDrUuaryy, What it 
was the wish of secreia4ry MY le to 
see lord French, and any num. 

eo mt +) ao op aen? Loew : a } 
bet ot Cathol \ Sete (Sere: Ny, Sii Au\le 

4 " 
w ird Pr elle W, bart. sg ssrs. ©’ Lol: 
7 4 

neil, Ke ay Murphy, and M‘Den- 
neil, were «tp! 
sons to accompany lord French. 


‘ 3. . % » ef le 
ln the eve ning oi the Jy AlGeTe 


meat ( nf as the pers 


’ s | ° ? 
nian Daries waited on } rd Freved 
with the two following notes 

,* 4 ; : 
which he delivered in person:= 
a no 
6“ hebruary 2. 
“My lord, Iam instructed by Mr. 


Pole to say that he \\ 7 be har to 
. , . ’ , ale 

see y MT lod mip aft toree OciOcE 
» | } . 

to-morrow.—I have the bonour w 


he your k rdship’ s obedient bum 
bie servant, 
(Signed) “ Farperrcx Darcey, 
‘'T'o the right hon. lord French. 
“ Dublin Castle, Feb. Be 
“My | rd,—In con sequence a 
al communi ication ‘from aldérman 
Darley, I b v leat e to state [0 
your lordshi: | inten 
Sail! ha for England to-morrow 
evening; but thet, if your fo 
or any other of the Cal 
men wish to sce me, | 


, pe 
my intended journey ull J 





~~! Ws Gee 


s—-—lCUOC Ol! 


—— e—— « 


| = 


~— —_ 


ng... oe 








go ¢ GU 


1s1].J 


r, if it should be inconventent 
for Ta lordship or your friends 
to call upon me to-morrow. —I 
have the honour to be, my lord, 


with great respect, your most obe- 
dieat humble servant, 
(Signed ) oW. W. Po LE. 


# To the night hon. lord French.’ 
Alderman 
Jord Freach a written swer to 
Mr. Pole, which his lordshi ip stated 
he could not with prox ypriety com- 
aly with, until he ha ‘ conferred 
with the gentlemen who had been 
appointed | to accompany ig" Oa 
" ne dey parture of alder:uan Di uley, 
ed French made immediate cor 
manicatic m to the secretary . Mr. 
Hay, of the for ego Ing NOLES, — 
4 request that the gen tlemen ap- 
pointed mii ght be ca led tog ether 
to meet lord French the next m ore 
ngs sand in consequence a meeting 
took place at one o’clock on Sun- 
day, and the following was thence 
dispatched to Mr. Secretary Pole:— 
“ Dominick-street, Feb, 24. 

“ Sir,—I[ have the honour to ac- 
kno wledge the receipt of your note 
at yesterday, stating, th: ut in cone 
sequence of a communication with 
yan Dar] % though you had 
intended sailing for En; ‘land this 
morning, yet if I, or any of the 
Catholic gentlemen, wished to see 
yx, you would pos stpone the in- 
tended journey until Mo nday night, 
tit sh uld be i inconvenient to me 
my friends to call upon you 
| beg leave to return 


x? 


i* 


alderm 


this da} . 
than 


you thanks for the politeness of 


your communication. 

Ps 3, have submitted your note to 
Me gentiemen who were app Jointed 
» accompany me on waiting on 

ly and j am desired respe cufully 
“a *m you, that we understood 
uactly’ trom alderman Darley, 
that it w was ‘ your w ish’ to see me 
aad some other Catholic gentlemen ; 


RBEN SE SS. 


arle y r¢ eque sied ol 
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and I did express the readiness 
which pervades the gentlemen who 
composed, the meeting of yester- 
day, to afford you, sir, and every 
member of the government, any 
explanation you may require. 

“ For this purpose | am ready 
to wait on you, with the gentleman 
alluded to, at three o'clock this 
day, in case it should be your wish 
to see us. 

‘“‘I have the honour to be, sir, 
with great respect, your most 
obedient humble servant, 

(Signed) “Frencn, 
‘To the right hon secretary Pole.” 


Dublin Castle, Feb. 24, half- 
past fwo ?,. M. 


«“ My lord,—I have this moment 
the honour of receiving your nete, 
in reply to mine, which was yes- 
terday delivered to your lordship 
by alderman Darley. Idid myself the 
honour of writing yesterday to your 
lordship, in consequence ef having 
been informed by alderman Darley 
that you h: id stated,that if [had ex- 
pressed a wish to see you, you would 
havehad much pleasure i incallingon 
me. In answer to this notification 
I desired alderman Darley to inform 
your lordship that I h: id nothing 
te communicate to you, but that, 
if your lordship or any of the 
Catholic gentlemen had any desire 
to see me, | would at all times be 
happy to receive you. Alderman 
Darley, in reply to this message, 
brought me word that your lord. 

ship and some Catholic gentlemen 
would call on me on Monday, if 
I wished to see them. 

“ Feeling that I had from the 
first expressed that I could have no 
wish to give your lordship the trou- 
ble of calling upon me, but at the 
same time wishing to render it im- 
possible that any inaccuracy in the 
delivering of the verbal messages, 
which 
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which had. passed between us, 
should make it appear that I was 
deficient in attention to your lord- 
ship, I conceived tt to be the most 
proper course to acquarnt 
lordship, m writiine, t 
wished to call on me > [ sh 
ready to receive you, 

* As it now appears that y 
lordship has no communication to 
make to government, I have only 
to request your lordship to believe 
that I have no desire to give your 
lordship or the other ce 
any turther trouble, I ! 
honour to be, my lord, 


hntiiemen 
ave the 
a +? _ wee 1, 
yy eee eee re wee 

Oa a 
respect, A Le 

a¢ . _ , . 

Surned) “VW. VW. Pore. 
= , 


’ > ' ‘y¥ 


“ ‘To the rn 
The 
since come to 
declaratory of their rig 
ble in an agere: 
tion, and their det ; 
do, “and never to abate 
constitutional ctfort, 
shail finally accompitsh 
mon treedon in 
now alone afford to 
to their native land 
prospect of maintain 


and 


’ . 
sttuaa » IK 


Cath aie «\ 


erro , 
c be: 


, : “2 9 
MmVincwsie 
nodenenslas 

bhuepe uence ( 


lands. 


23. A 
part of 
Was Incl 
ir »CSLOTS 
bert 


rR eH CG PRA SZ 


ed some Jitt 


concerned in destray} 


or anv 


inv ina 


Phe boys 
father bein: 
to thetr 

it, dise 
large let 

» " 
threatened 

church warde: 
houses, barns, ; 
boys told 
Bingham pertor: 
service at Mayer 


° , 
sii tie 


' 
rrr rr h ,T hy l. . . 
~~ § NDOTSCOAICcan tO Tia 


bouring parish to d 
mj; he passed 
we WAS at 

them, they 


Ms DO 


Bingham’ 
be on fire 


sistance Was civen, 


the premises was 


. _ Ae } .* . i 
yl S ascertamed Cilske eae ** 


e 


a snort 


SS 
‘ 


alarm am ne those 


: bh the inclo. 
> OUlNO particilar not 


‘ ce Was 


» < TOM 


'* 











in the oy room, where there 
rrcrots laid. Mr. 
1 that he had no 

of the Foresters 


pec bead! | 
Bingham reportes 
) bt it was one 

ve had set fire to hi , 
has cand Was, Gaal’ ele nily 

went to-bed about ten o cioc 

was the last un. Al 

wg Oclock he heard ti 
frotsteps ; he looked out « f his wm- 

dow, but could not see or hear any 


ge ry mises. 


erson. 
About half. nast ele ’ no ClOCcA ne 


leem TT he ot \ 
Was aiarn df aga Qe i N { Cyt 


of the window tne’see it , but 
éid not see any pe ms Huta iittie 


before one, he heard a noise at the 
shoolroom door; and he states 
thet he saw aman walkine from the 
house, but could not tell whether 
he had on a blue coat or a smock 
frock, This account being so very 
extraordinary and unsatisfactory, 
3 Sheffield sent to the public of. 
ace, Bow. streeet, for.an active and 


intelligent officer, and Mr. Read 
at.° T ’ eee 7 
rat Atkins, = mon the oimeer’s 
amval, affer making inguiries, he 
. j a; dl ys , 
srongiy suspected Nir. Dineham 
ent . . ’ ™ } c : ‘ , . 
=f ius OW n aa ; a ¢ fi 1? . ali | in 
comsequence pi l se er | 1 to 
‘ 


in the steepie of the church, when 
discovered him to hei racreat 
quantity of books from ; 5 st ible, 
and bury them in his garden. From 
4 Variety of other su | cious Cire 
cumstances, a warrant was cranted 
Lo Mr. Bingham, and one to 
search his premises 5 when Atki ns 
found in the dnd of the privy a 
- ety or Va lual le pay TS CONnCe al- 
“ torether with othe SUSPICIOUS 
Sreamstances of his havi iy set his 
prem: sse$ On fire for the purpose of 
ear tuding the Union fire-office ; 
<n he Was in c msequence taken 
ano custody, and on the 2d inst. 
Mderwent arrexamin: ition at Lewes 
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bef fore lords Chichester and Shef- 
field, and was fully committed for 
trial. He was afterwards tried upon 
two indictments, and acquitted, 


MARCH. 
AMERICA. 

I. A chain bridge has been 
cast over the river’ Merrimack, 
three miles above Newbury port, 
in ihe state of Mass: ichusets, It 
con sists s of a sing! eC arc! h of 244 feet 
in length, The abutments are of 
stone 47 feet long and 37 high; 
the upi hts, or framed work which 
stands on the abutments, are 35 
feet high, over which are suspend- 
ed ten distinct chains, the ends of 
which, on both sides of the river, 
are buried in deep pits, and secured 
by large stones: each chain is 516 
feet long, and where they pass ovea 
tie up ivhts, and where the greatest 
strain rests, they are treble, and 
made in short links. The four 
middle joists rest on the chains; 
all the rest are suspended to :the 
main chains, to equalize the floor, 
This bridge has two passage-ways, 
of 15 feet in width each, and the 
fl Or ts SOS lid astoa jmit of horses, 
carriages, &c. travelling at any 


speed, with very litile perceptible 
a 


1 


motion of the flo ITS 


FUNERAL OF 

THE DUKE OF ALBUQUERQUE, 
On the 2d of March, the ho 
nours due to the birth, character, 
and services of the late brave and 
Jamenied duke of Albuquerque 
were paid to his remains. The 
chapel royal of Spain, in Spanish- 
place, Manch ester-square, was fit- 
ted up on this occasion for the ce- 
lebration of a solemn dirge for the 
repose of his soul, with much 
mournful magnificence. ‘The cof- 
fin, which h id been de posited the 
night before in the vault un dere 


neath, was placed on a bier in the 
centre 
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centre of the chapel. It was covered 
with crimson velvet, richly orna- 
mented with gilt handles, stars and 
nails, and a large gilt plate with the 
arms of the duke thercon, and the 
motto and inscription as follows : 
Praferre patriam liberis parentem 
decet. 
Depositum 
D. Jose Maria de la Cueva 
Duque de Albuquerque, 

Teniente general de los reales ex. 

ércitos; embaxador extr«ordi- 

nario de S S. M. C. Don Fernando 

VII. cerca de S. M. B., &ce. &c. 
Obin Feb. , [Sl], xtatis suze 57 

At the foot of the cofhin, a step 
lower, was ph iced a square casKet 
containing the embalmed bowels. 
On the top of the coflin stood a sil- 
verurn containing the heart; and 
a ducal coronet. Towards the foot 
of the coffin were displayed the 
full-dress uniform coat of a Spanish 
general, worn by the duke (of dark 
blue, faced and lined with scarlet, 
and very superbly embroidered 
with gold), the sword and cane 
‘laced saltierwise ; the scarf, the 
or with feather and Spanish cock- 
ade, &c. Over these were placed 
the blue and white ribbon, with the 
other insignia of v ' order of 
Charles the Third, and the cham- 
berlain’s gold key. r he sides of 
the bier were appropriately deco- 
rated with heraldic be: pane A, in 
the centre ot each, an “em cheon 
with the family arms on the shield, 
inclosed within the collar of tChein 
the Third, in an ermined m “— 
ornamented with military trophies 
and surmounted by a ducal coro- 
net. On each side of the escut- 
cheons " as the crest of the family 
(a knight in full armour, with a 
cross 1 h is meht hand, eme ring 
from a circular embattied t wer, ) 
with the family motto. ‘The whole 
was surrounded by» 20 very lofty 
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gilt canc llesticks, with lights burn. 
mr. Lhe altar was similarly light. 
ed up, and silvered escutcheons 
hxed up in various places. The 
particular mourmers sat between the 
cof a and the altar, mostly Spanish 
ofncers c LOT } ve 
sa ee pee e, Vi . 
. MS , are na 
tives of Spain, with some British 
othcers who have served in that 
country. Many English and French 
nobility and gent ry sal in the body 
of the chapel round the bier. The 
marquis ot Welle wey and admiral 
Apodaca sat on the same bench, 
The foreign ambassadors and other 
joreigners of distin Lion, Al id therr 
ladies, occupied th pi sc gall lery 
to the rig ht of the alt ir, and the 
king’s munistersand their friends sat 
m that t to the leit. The rest of the 
chapel was filled with persons of 
both sexes, in mourning. The 
chapel was opened at ten ; admission 
to which was obtained by tickets 
At 11-o’clock the solemn service af 
high mass was performed with all 
the magnificence which accompa 
nies the celebration of the Pp in cipal 
rites of the Roman Caiholic church, 
A Catholic bishop, the rev. Dr, 
Poynter, coadjutor ot London, ot 
ficiated in person in his vam 
vestments, wearing aw hite mitt 

‘The united musicians of the Spae 
nish and Portuguese chapels pets 
formed the celebrated mass of * Mo. 
zart: after which, the office for the 
dead was chaunted. The impres 
sive-nature of the service, and the 
pec ult: irly-aflicuing circumstances 
of the occasion, excited much %& 
riousness, and ec:led forth the se 
lent but sirong expressions ¢ deep» 
felt regret. "The ceremony being 
concluded, at two o’clock the boey 
was carried out by six bearers, and 
plac ed in the hearse. 

The ministers present at the cha 


pel service, and who went in pr 
cession 
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mo erC°U 
to the Abbey, were the 
marquis of Wellesley, the wee ls of 
Westmorland, Liverpool, Bathurst, 
and Harrowby, and the hon. Mr. 
R. Dundas Saunders. Lords Hol- 
ond, Castlereagh, Darnley, and 
CG. Grenville, &c. were among the 
cumbers present at the cuapel. 
Admiral Apodaca had invited the 
king’s ministers, the foreign am- 
tassadors, many British and foreign 
ability, and all the Spaniards re- 
ddent in London. 

. The procession was conducted in 
the following order : 

Strong escort of the 15th light 
dragoons. 
Two porters in dress on horseback. 
Eight horsemen in dress on horse- 
back. 
Two porters in dress on horseback. 
State lid of feathers. 

Coronet and velvet cushion, carried 
by a gentleman on horseback. 
Two porters in dress on horseback. 
Coach and six horses, containing 
Dr. Richard Simmons, physician ; 
Mr, Chavernac and Mr. Loustan, 

surgeons. 
Tut Bopy, in a hearse drawn by 
six horses. 
Eleven mourning coaches. 
About 100 carriages of the no- 
bility and gentry followed ; and the 
whole of the procession was brought 
w by another detachment of the 
15h dragoons. 
he procession then moved 
towly along through Manchester- 
Mware, Bentinck-street, Welbeck- 
ereet, Vere-strect, Bond-street, St. 
James’s-street, Pall-mall, Charing- 
oss, and down Parli ament-street, 


cession 


to the great western entrance of 


westminster Abbey. From the 
tme when the procession took its 
arture from the Spanish chapel, 
Mts arrival ar the Abbey, mi- 
tate puns Were fired in the Park. 
# passed the Horse Guards, 
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a party of the life guards weft 
drawn up under arms. In front 
of the Abbey, foot guards were 
drawn up, with inverted arms; 
and they also formed a line on 
each side of the great aisle of the 
eburch. 

The procession was received at the 
Abbey door by the rev. Dr. Vin- 
cent, dean of Westminster, several 
prebendaries and minor canons, 
The choristers chanted part of the 
Psalms of the funeral service, with 
an accompaniment from the organ 
till the whole of the procession had 
arrived. ‘I'he procession then, pre- 
ceded by the aims-men and #fficers 
of the church, passed along the 
north aisle to the chapel of Henry 
VII. The vault is at the east end 
of the chapel, and bears the name 
of the Ormond vault. This vault 
was the temporary repository of 
the body of the great duke of 
Mariborough, on the occasion of 
the famous state funeral with which 
his remains were so justly honour- 
ed. On reaching Henry’s shrine, 
the dean and officers of the church 
turned round to the grave by the 
right, and the funeral procession 
moved silently alone by the left. 
Not a sound was heard but the oc- 
casional voices of the choir. A 
short funeral service was then read, 
the duke’s insignia were taken off 
the coffin, and, after a short pause, 
the service concluded with another 
burst of the anthem at a qnarter 
past four.—A great number of spece 
tators were in the Albey and Henry 
the Seventh’s chapel. 

Of the ministers, the only per- 
sons absent were the lord chancel- 
lor and Mr. Perceval; the former 
of whom was at Windsor, and the 
latter serving on a committee at 
the house of commons. 

The day being fine, the streets 
through which the procession ne 
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e@ were filled with carriages and 
persons on foot, and every window 
and balcony crowded that afforded 
aview. The general appearance 
and expression of the public spoke 
the sense they entertiuined of 1! 
loss sustained by our allie . and the 


-* 
f 


feclings eacued by the cause of 


Spar . 
‘Lhe tribute Dp: ud b vy rnc members 
of our government, and other di- 
~ 
tinguished PFO, to ti 
q) z we > F itik nte d dul AKC. b . their I Te 
, , 7 , . . 
5 nal attendance at the sopemopitres 
’ } ‘ L, Be oe “* ‘ 
‘a wie ODpAD . | \& bax } 


i@ merits 


tps el, and rt be tei 
temporary erment in 


. lhe No - erat: tam of 
Sala hae os hects credit on theme 


Vestm'n- 


selves, and on the nauonal charac. 
ter. Indes d, irom mec rrespond- 
ing accounts of all who have 
known, or have said any thing of 
this distinguished ni bleman, his 
merits must have been eminently 


y hoe a 
POT suis COUle 


CONSPICUOUS IS 7e. 
, ? ‘ . ere a. | } : . — . 
‘aly S crvice, ana Ais Ce@utsl MAUS, be 
to that country ao 
" ' ~ : 
HS Se ble aApeears co have b en 
animated with a proper sense ol 
, . ‘ . 
what was due tothe patrician rank 
. salel ont — bomen’ @ Xx 
he held in his own nation, to have 
felt a yirst indignation at the utro- 
cious attempts ot a lores: 
and to have seen with shame and 
} 


, 
’ 
’ 
, 
scorn the trmidiuy and treachery ct 


ity rant, 


4 
mhers of his own order and stetion. 


hie Cee eas -Y . eT rhe ~ Pers i 
: I il ft Ta reiy, uc Victim oO} 


. 
— 
~ 
¢ 
“ 
- 
- 
* 
. 
~ 
— 
- 
~ 
-- 
re 
— 
' 


ty wa. biad pl a Pre uence 
tw ! ive PH ci d ] scamstence put 
a iew 5] , and to have ree 
sored Dim sith, t ‘recent de. 
cree ey ‘ ‘ "T ive a in 
placed him where he wished to ke, 
and have cheered his heart with 
ti " ’ i Ape, | Lhe h he 
aad not best ed his services on 
an Ingrates i TV. 

>. \ bo 1. ne the flood. 
Fale on th t CO. cab } ON. . 
Rise U VEL CU } ve % 460darchid 4 AG 


Gi is PuéA L Moy 


Maden, P] 


‘ rr” 1, 7 . 
above the surface of the waper 
He immediately hastened in be 


Salli to the Spvu ’ aj d exe launed, 
o a ‘re is poor Mr. Flight!” The 
feet and legs beir r de P in mud 
nud, 
with some dif ulty he wor a 


to his dG consolate family a 
oer a I —— 
MOTs ivar. eh Was an em'nent 


: 


} ) om? # ; . 
VOGY iio his boat, anG conve vad it 
t 


deatlrem ae 
ssthact and ™m aul pan of th: it place 
and nearly a month ago he spent 


bis evening at the sivn of the Har. 
row, which house he veft late in the 
it, and is s upposed to have 


m— 
Tales 


Into the river. 


FORGERIFS, 


S Forgery has been pract ad 


Je a \e ~ ~§ Nu 
on a very resvectab!le house tn the 


citv, under the folowing very sin. 
gular circumstances, by which they 
rere deirauded ot two thousand 
and ninety pounds, and hither 
to the parties have avoided the 
vieilance of the police. A few 
days ago, a person c: led ata 
ia lrancis-: t eet, Fitzro y-square,a 
part of whic! | 
it for, as he said, a fre ntleman of 
the first respectability ; and having 
naib to terms, &c. the better to 
prevent further inquiry, he offered 
to pay for three months in advane " 
and for the purpose presented 
for change a one hundred pound 


ic, having sev 


> were fr ITA9 to 
& th eho & . -e & 


c eral other notes m 
‘shand at the same time: none 
of them, he said, were for smaller 
sums. ‘This manceuvre had the 
success that was wished ; the lad 


ah ald 
who I “4 eoha | Loc Iomn 4 to Oils COUM 


ewe Lbs 


ho 
. 
’ 
i 


= 


not give change, but Wie $b 
the money lulled her mto securnys 


Bao a? tha sight of 


and the gentleman was allowed 

; . ‘ ? 7 
take po ession on the flonowilg 
} es A he etre cca ed 
ut’, ] iL fin MWUCIT, thts? 


in fashionable ver chia sets about 
} using the wv ays and merits; ind 
commence “d by ans) wering an ade 
vVeruiseszcnt {rom 2 you. ig man 


from 








reo fF tn es tl oF 


~~ fs et kee eet) 
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isl.) 


from the country in want 


of a Si- 
’ who Was desired to call 
Fitzroy-square, 
descrip- 


tatu 1” Dy 4 
» Francis-strect, 
ve, if he answered the 


¥ Jdtaks E : 
tiog of the advertisement, he might 


bear of a situation |i kely to 
bm. The youn 
1, 
presen. tea 7) willis 
Ty rated as t¢ ) Wi 
he was asked fol his rown refer- 
» and Was Gee 


suit 
neleriewl 

g man according:y 

elf: and | being lh teTe 


+ 
r ek he « Ci uld d Us, Ea 


ENCES, which he g: ive 


‘red to call on the . following day, 
y 

a by 5 for his answ CT. He did 
. ; } ° sha > 

«, and was inform 7 that the in- 


quiries resp ecting y his character and 
connexion is Were Sati sACLOry H and 
i a being ettled, he was to 
ener on his em} loyment 
moming. However, as_he was 
taking hits leave, his mit 
ter asked what way he was 
orif he was particularly eng: 
that afternoon ? if not, he w 
get himto do a little business in 
Wecity for him. The youth ea 
expressed | his wish to zo any where; 
when his m: ister, ti king outa small 
red pocket-book, and from it a 
check for 20907. desired him to get 
can for it at the banking-house 
serving at the time, that as 
bankers’ clerks were not over-ac- 
comimodating, he was tot take two 
notes of 1OUO/. each, and the other 
M/. any w ay; and then to gO to the 
Bank of Ragland to get noies of 
HL, and $0). for the two ]000/. 
hotes, and to meet him at ache Me 
gale coffee-house, Fore. 
cheek Was paid by 
wuhout suspicion ; and i the J 
Rotes having been chanved at the 
Bank j in the manner desired, the 
soung man went to the coffce- 
eouse, but no master had 
Meet him, Alter waiti og for two 
ere sasiety> be sot off 
; SIT CE -m- 
formed that his master nad gone 


s 
-? . 
LiAle NAL 


ended mas- 

oe 
gS IQ's 
iced 


7 
Ould 


gerly 


Me 


come to 


. eo? 
9 ‘oa kaslic 


4is 


our win « | s « 
. wal alicr am, : ; ra, 


- ° 
Basra ssmenrd sr, 10 


occuUuURI! 


mw fa G, (SI) 
turned, The young man went a 
second time to the Moorg: ite cofree. 
house ¢ still no master: but he found 
a note had been lett for him during 
his : On opening it, it was 
from his em, ipl yer, dated the White 
Hart tave , Ho lborr, corner of 
Warwk ie ash, whither he was de- 
sired immediately to repair, where 
iS Master was waiting for him. 
On his way to Holborn he was 
joined by a man who forced his 
versation on him, and to whom 
related where he was going, and 
what be had been about. They 
parted at t of the tavern, 
and the clerk went in to ask for hts 
master; s! 1 no maser was or had 
been there. The yonne man hav- 
ing been sited to remain long 
enough in the tavern for those out- 
id iscertaliy that he was not 


— 
S1G Lo 


ibsence. 


—s 


con 
he 


sl 
, 
’ 


1e le or 


pern 


followed by wee. baba, from the 
banking-house, or Bank of Eng. 
land, the person whom he had the 
conver: ato u with in the street 
came into the house, and told him 
that ‘sm Master Was cre ssinge the 
way. The young maa lo: king out, 
saw his master, to whom he want 


Cra Clos ly a ived, 


ores < ind Was Mc é g 


and relieve d {r< om any fur her anxi- 
ctv respeci his Ci harge ; the 
master, to save tro uble, H aking r the 


youth’ s pocke: k, in which were 
the 20907. promising to rettrn itin 


bo 


the morning when he came to bu- 
siness: but this trouble was spared 


a note which he received 


7 

Ai 

; ; 
the same evening, inclosed in a 
parcel, in which were his pocket- 
book andtwo 1/7. notes. The note 


ex! xnected business 
had called suddenly 
from town for Liverpool; that the 
two pounds were forthe trouble he 
had had; but that his further ser- 
vices would for the present be di- 
pensed with. This strange pro- 
ceeding awakened suspicion in the 

young 


that unex 
the master 


nressed 
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young man’s m! ind; and the follow. 
ing day, by the advice of some 
friends, he went to the banking- 
house; when they first discovered 
that the check was a forgery. It 
ts hardly necessary to state, that 
the parties never returned to their 
lodgings in Francis-street. 

Another case ot i rgery has oc- 
curred within this day or two, Be 
the city, which, in point of art an 
dexterity, we presume, has no pa- 


d 


r 
rallel in the annals of swind) ing. 


‘The party having succeeded tn pro- 
curing Ci ash ata banking-! nose to 
the amount of 1000/. for a to veniee 
check, in the course of the same 
day sent a person to the banking- 
house in question, in the name ot 
the gentler n, for his 


banker’s book 3 Pegi 


oor? orced try) 
nan forged uy 


' 
.em on a? , 
icsal “4 ai WIC 

‘ 


samc ume that it might be made’ 


, 


up to the | micst Thaoment, ana con- 
tain allthe checks which had been 
pad, a the gentleman (mentioning 
the name of the proprictor cf the 
book) was about to le; 
was desuous ot 
bisaccount, T 
plied with, anc 


possession ol the forced drutt, 


ve town, and 
seeing the state of 


he request Was come 
l the swindler got 


hich, no doubt, he would destroy 
Wittch, no aou tL, Iie hAkd CE V> 
, 
asthe surest means of preserving 
msown title m the event bi detec. 
tion wad apprehension... In: 
, , ‘ 
as 1% May arpear, we have heurd 
7 it 
, . 
that both these SUCCeSSIU! CGecere 


ion were poate Lis@al. om tne Same 


T 
banking-house, and within a ver 
t 


p P — ; 
Nice Pel, —_ i his CP it. 
gk 
brated character, ot whom so much 
} } 
has been heard resy ct! ‘his trans- 
} 


acthlons with Roberts in POTeeTICS 
upon the Bank of England, in which 
establishment he was a clerk. wv 

taken on Tuesday morning at at 
mn about three miles from [ 1s. 
wich, in a cross country read, | 


kk an I 


y accompanied t y two gen. 


cavp a t 


und shoved him ovrecrboat 


tlemen from the Ba nk, a reward ; uf 
S00 guineas havi ing hive ofereds 
his apprehension as long since a 
the Iith er August. The prisoner 
went by the name of Barclay at the 
inn, and represented hi mself a 
a private Rentleman, who wished 
to reside secluded from the Paicties 
and pleasures ot the metropolis, 
He spent his time in the association 
of the gentlemen yeomen in the 
country, with whom he used to take 
the sports of the field; and bis wife, 
who had just gone through an ac. 
couchement, was the only person 
who knew his situation. The 
soner was surprised in bed, first by 
the hostess.of the inn, who informed 
him three gentlemen wished to se 
him: and after one of the gentle 
men had been introduced, Foy fol 
lowed and took him, and conveyed 
him to London in a chaise-andefour, 
He was carried to Marlborough- 
street office $ and after having been 
identified, and some other necessary 
forms gore thre ugh, he was com- 
mitted to New Prison, Clerkenwell, 
for examination on a future day, 
where he was doubly — ironed. 
The prisoner appeared in goo 
spirits. He had resided at th 
p lace where he was taken, from ue 
day he had —- from London 
‘lwo marines were executed on 
board his m: uiesty’ ' Zealousyat 
Lis bon, on the st hut. f ho mulr- 
erofa sergeant © f marines. Ther 
tri il disc} iose rel the follon Ww ing —— 
nd in other respects singular cr 
cumstances:—the deceased sergeam 
had bee n sent with the two prison 
ers to do duty on board one of the 
prison-ships in the Tazus. In the 
course of the: night, thev planned 


to City i! the ser he ; ore m } 1S cot, wt 
d rprete nee © of ht Ss ng wanes. 
: f the 


Yn hi proceedin; mite Bi! } 
ship requested, the y WwW. re aid ‘ 
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most be supposed that he had made 
himself obnoxious tothem; but this 
did not appear. On the deceased’s 
heing missed, it obtained general 
beliet on board the prison-ship that 
he had jumped over-board ; but it 
was not warranted by the man’s ge- 
geral character, for he was a sober 
discreet man, and a good soldier. 
The first intimation of his se to 
‘schipmates on board the Zealous, 
aie sentinel] upon deck seeing 
his hat pass by the ship, in the ‘Ta- 
. The sentinel instantly knew 
it belonged to him, and inquiry en- 
wed, No suspicion, however, fell 
upon the prisoners; nor was it ne- 
cessary forthe ends of justice,—for 
their consciences so lacerated them, 
after the first hour they had com- 
mitted the crime, that, as they con- 
fessed to their comrades, they had 
norestday ornight. ‘Their volun- 
tary confession led to ther trial : 
ther told the court they had not 
slept since, but were const intly Vi- 
sted by adistempered imagination 
ot being in the presence of the de- 
ceased’s ghost! Both of them, it 
afterwards appeared, were notorious 
characters; one of their names was 
Browa—They died very penitent. 
19 Arise ft ten per cent. in the 
cutent value of the stamped dol- 
iats in circulation took I hace this 
day, The increa e im the price of 
alver has become so great, that the 
dollars Or tokens issued by the 
Bank sel] tor more as builion th in 
they are current atascom. ‘The 


directors of the bank of England 


ber Y ‘ , } 

“— re ge y e l lotic e, that they 
aid in future receive in payment 
>) = % , ‘ 
al Bank dollar tokens at the rate of 


re . 
ep and ix-pence cat h; and 
fnh such tOKens would hence- 
Tt ; " . : 

be issued at the same increas- 
ed rate, 


| Iie niat 
hoes, This night, about ten o’clock, 


wats of Bristol, but more 
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particularly the inhabitants of Sr. 
Philip, were alarmed by the ap- 
pearance of one of the most ap- 
parently destructive fires almost 
ever remembered. The distillery 
ot Messrs. Castle & Co. in Cheese» 
lane was discovered to bein flames. 
The fire was first seen to issue from 
the sheds and corn-lofts in the pre- 
mises ; and the distillery being con- 
nected with them by wooden beams 
and sheds, the whole of their exten- 
sive buildings, stores, &c. &c. seem- 
ed for more than half an hour to be 
inevitably devoted to the fury of the 
devouring element. It was not 
long before the neighbourhood and 
many friends of the parties#were 
upon the alert, and several engines 
soon arrived, together with detach. 
ments of the militia regiments and 
volunteers ; and their exertions were 
so speedy, judicious, and efficacious, 
that we are happy to add, though 
several times the skirts and roofing 
ot the disiillery were on fire, the 
flames were at length subdued with 
the lossof only the outhouses, count- 
ing-houre, pigzery, &c. Owing to 
the firmness of some gentlemen 
who were present, not a single gal- 
lon of the im:mense quantity of spi- 
rits that were in the srore-houses 
was, we beheve, broxe into; and 
the damage sustatued ts really tri- 
vial, in comparison of what seemed 
inevitable when the fire first broke 
out. ‘I'wo ot the firemen received 
much injury, and were conveyed to 
the infrmary.— Ihe premises were 
insured, 


LONDON GAZETTE EXTRAORDI- 
NARY. 
Downing-street, March 25. 
Dispatches, of whichthetollowing 
are copies, were last night received 
at the earl of Liverpool’s office, ad 
dressed to his lordship by lieut.-gen. 
Graham 
(C) Isla 
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Isla de I ce i, Mar } fy. 


My lord,—Captain Hope, my 
first aide-de-camp, will have the ho- 


nour of delivering this dispatch, to 
inform your lordship ot the Dal rious 
issue Of an acuon tought yesterday, 
by the division under my command, 

against the army commanded by 
marabal Victor, composed or the 
two divisions Rufin and Laval. 
The circumstances were such as 
compelled me to attack this very 
superiorfiorce. In order as well to 
explain to vour lordship the citcum- 
stunces of peculiar disadvantage 
under which the action was beeun, 
us to justify myself from the imipu- 
tatio@ of rashness in the attem pt, I 
must state to your lordship, that the 


allied army, after a night-march of 


sixteen hours from the ca np near 


V CECT, arrived on the morning of 


the fitth on the low ridge of Bar- 
rosa, about four miles to the south- 
ward.of the mouth of the Santi Pe- 
tririver. ‘This height extends in- 
land about a mile and a half, con- 
tairing on thenorth the extensive 
heathy plain of Chiclana. A great 
pine forest skirts the plain, and cir- 
cles round the height at some di- 
stance, te rminating down to Sant 
Petri; the intermediate pace De- 
tween the north side of t) 


and =the forest being uneven and 


by KCN. A well-co lucted and 
, , , os 
successiul attack i awhe rear of the 
. | ° 
enemy’s Ines near Santi Petri, by 
the van wuard of the Spanish army 


} } 
under biig.-gen. Ladrizabel, hav. 
ing | pene at the communi 


| ‘“ d Leon, iy COR d yen. 


_ 

% Penn’ >» UVITCEUONS t » move ai ee 

yy) thy - _ . j _ : : 
Om Lhe position of Bar: 1to that 

. . . 

‘ J wae .< bermesa, abi rt 
¥ ses 
’ i . ‘ ; I @ 

1 to ‘ } 
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act a ’ , i>! 

; } ! 
had be .. Whic 
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woody ridge, the right on the sea 
cliff, the ; lett fallin ny down to d e 
Alm: nz. l creek, ‘ n the edo rc of t the 


marsh, A hard sandy beach gives 


an easy communication betwee: ath 
western. pomts of these two pos. 
. } , tae 
trons. My division be ene h: lted 


on the eastern slope of the ‘Seees 
heigh Ot, Was mare hed, abi ut tw elve 
o’clock, through the wood towards 
the Bermesa, (cavalry patroles hav. 
ing previously been sent towards 
Chiclana, without ee with the 
enemy). Onthe marel I: ed 
notice that the ene my had appestal 
in force on the plain, and was ad- 
vancing towards the heights of Bar. 
rosa. As I considered that pose 
tion as the key of thatof Sant Pe. 
tri, [ immediately countermarched, 
in order to support the troops lett 
for its defence ; and the alacrity 
with which this mancet 
ecuted served as a favourable omen, 
It was, however, impossible, in 
such intricate and difficult ground, 
to preserve order in the columas, 
and there never was time to restore 
itentirely. But, before we could 
get ourselves quite disentangled 
trom the wood, the troops on the 
Barrosa hill were seen returning 
from it, while the enemy’s left 
wih Was Ta pidly ascendin Re At 
the same time his right wing ste 

on the plain, on the edge ol the 
wood, within cannon-shct. A re 
treatin the face ot such an enemy, 
already within reach of the easy 
communication by the sca-beach, 
must a ive mv ived the whole al- 
hed army 7 al! the danger ot b "10g 
dached during the unave idadle 


clilke rent corps ar 


Vre Was CI- 


confusion of the 


the narrow mage ot Ber- 
mesa ily at the same (ume 
‘Trust mo to the known he TO! m F 
British treops, revardless of We 


. Loir (fife 
ition of their Gs 


n Imi CTS and | 
> 4 ~~ pr , 5 * is cv 
My, an immediate attack W 
termine 
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stl.) uorc’ UT a 
Major Duncan soon 


vermined on 
battery OF ten 


a p owerful . 
i, the centre. Brig. 
Tulkes, with the brig: ide of guards, 
‘eat -col. Browne *s (of the 28th ) 
fan k be ttalion, lieut. cok. Norcott’s 
ywo companies 0” ‘the 2d rifle corps, 
and 0 major Ache son, with a p art of 


opede 
(FCT), 
oH 


euns 


che 67 th foot (separated | from the 
gin ent in the wood), formed on 


’ 
‘ 


Col. Wheatly’s brigade, 
the i ld- 
1 
i 


the right. 
with three companies of 
cream gual fas under neut-ce 
ited likewis from 


the @aod)) 


aceson (sepa! ‘ 
s battalion m 
st.col. Barnard’s Hank batt 
‘emead on the left. As soon. 
fantry was thus hastily | 
Ty the guns advanced to a more 
(wourable position, and kept up a 
mest destructive fire. The right 
proceeded to the 
Rufin’s division on the hill, 
while lieut.-col. Barnard’s b: it ilion 
ind lieut.-col. Bushe’s detachment 
tthe 20th Pc ortug nese were Warm- 
iy engaged v 
eurson our left. 


vith the ene ny ’s tirail- 
Gen. Laval’s di- 
maen, notwithstanding the havoc 
made by major Duncan's battery, 
ined to advance in \ very 
NE Masses, « pening his f 
Was only ae te 1 
The left 
a most 


squetry, and 
y that of the le 
r IZ now yadvanced 
ctermined charce 
companies of guards, 
egiment, supported by 
mainder of the 


tt wener 
L willd’. 


Means g 


. decided the 
et of Gen, Laval’s division. 
teagle of the Ki 
ght infant ry, which su flere d im- 
mensely, anda how; itzer, rewarded 
LS “Ss charge, and remained in pos- 

— of major Ge ugh, of the 
Atepin ent. These attacks we re 
aleasy su pported by col, Be I} s¢ n 
the Oxh re rim ent, and ] lieut.« 

\, Prevost with ; a part of the 67th. 

‘ Teserve formed beyond the nar 


wing 


mR £& NC E G. 


attack of 


reciment of 


(35) 
row valley, acros woe the ene. 
my was close!) pursued, next shared 
the same fate, and was ‘coud by 
the same means. Meanwhile the 
richt wing was not less successful: 
ry, confident of success, 
Dilkes on the ascent of the 
san rul- 


seVere- 


the ene: 
met pen, 
hill, and the contest was 
nary; bu 

, . guards, of 
s battalion, and 
major 


Overcame 


al d 


Rutin’sdi- 

yt 

tic hnerents 

Wry | CES of 

“sions of 

Stice to the iduct of 
, ¢ R 

throughout. Nothing 

: | , Ao 4 

unparalleled 

exertions of every officer, ect 


os 
} . *, 
vincible “avery every ic 
; ) , 


mine 


almoact 
almost 


“—. 
‘ii? 


CTs 

wt pe ion 

5 aTmMS 
Sived this 


fore 


vil 


an d Tae mos 


ait 
to the honour ot bis 
im | > | 

Il daily Cc uld nave 
brilliant success acatnst such a 
[n less 
} £ ry } 

than rom the 
commencement or the action, the 
(he re- 


Le 
halt rd, 


eo. - 
mraapie enemy 


, ] . : 
an iOur albs 


enemy was in { 
tiring divi 
<eemed incline 


advat 


1 to for 
more 
til! TY quit lj 

( hausted sti 

pursuit imp >, A posit 

taken on the eastern side of the hill; 
and we were s ed on our 
right by the returnof the two Spa- 
nish batt: Re ie had been attache 
ed before to my division, but which 
Il had Jeft on the hill, and which 
had been ordered torctire. These 
battalions (Walloon guards and 
Ciudad Real) made every effort to 
come back in time, when it was 
known that we were engaged. I 
understand, too, from gen. Whit- 
ting rham, that with three squadrons 
of cavalry he kept in check a corps 
(C 2) of 
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of infantry and cavalry that at- 
tempted to turn the Barrosa height 
by the sea. One squadron of the 
2d hussars, king’s Geiman legion, 
under capt. Busche, and directed 
by lieut.-col. Ponsonby, (both had 
been attached to the Spanish caval- 
rvy,) joined in time to make a bril- 
liant and most successiul charg 

against a squadron of French i. 
goons, which was entirely routed. 
An eagle, six pieces of cannon, the 
general of division Rufin, and the 
general of brigade Rousseau, 


wounded and triken; the chief of 


the staff, general Bellegrade, an 
atde-de-camp of marshal Victor, 
and the colonel of the &th regiment, 
with many other officers, killed, and 
several wounded and taken prison- 
rs; the field covered wath the dead 
bodies and arms of the enemy, ate 
test Uhat miy « 
Vision was nobly 


ntiidence m this di- 
repaid, Where 
all have so distinguished themselves, 
if is scarcely po ible to discriminate 
any as the most deservine of praise. 
Your lord hip will, however, ob- 


serve how eloriously the brivade of 
etrard under bitg.-eer. Dilkes, 
with the comma > Bat 
lions, mint 1. the hon, C. O 
low, and hient.-col. Sel ty | 
ed, poche is the three separated 


companies uf ler |] t.-col. Ja 


son, maintamed the hie!) character 
of his majetty’s hen td troop. 
Lieut.-col. Browne. with his fark 
battalion, levt.-col. Norcott, and 
mal Yr Aches Nn. aescrve ‘ qual 
praise, And i 1} rF eqrati “4 


commend to your los dship’s notice 
’ r . ’ 
c\ le W: * : ly, \' a i : | l. a e! ON, 


lieut.-col. Prevost, and major 
Gough, and ificers of the re. 
spective ¢ Tps « posing his bri- 
gace. The animated « ves of 
the rth regime nt we) MOst co 


spicuous ; ieut.-col, Bar 
wounded), and the 


nard (twice 


othe rs ol his 





CG 2.8 & & [ March 
flank battalion, executed the du 
of skirmishi ing in advance with the 
enemy in a masterly Manner, a 
were ably seconded by licut. 

Bushe, of the 20h Portugu ese, 
who (likewise twice wounded) f- 
into the enemy’s hands, but was 


! 
id 
’ 

; 
’ 


terwards rescued, The Cetach. 
meat of this Portuguese rey unent 


behaved admiably through mit the 
Whole affair, 1 owe too much 
major Dunean, and the officers 
corps of the reyal artillery, pot to 
mention them in terms of the] 

est approbation ; never was arti). 
lery better served. The assistance 
I received from the unwearied e 
erjions of lieut.-col. Macdonald, 
and the officers ot the adjutant-ge. 
neral’s de Sysrew of lhieut.-col, 
the hon. C. Catheart, and the off. 
cers of the quarter-mastet general's 


department, of Cape. bir ch md 


apt. Nicholas, ind the officers ot 


the royal engine Is, Ol capt Hope, 
and the oth crs of m1 pero nal staff, 
(al) animating by their example) 
willever be most gratetully remem. 


bered. Our loss has been severe: 

as soon as it can be ascertamed by 
pro] eturn, I shall have the 

honour of trans it; 


much as it is to be lamented, | 
trust i \ il] be 4 nsidered aS a it 
cessary sacrifice for the safety 

whole allied army. Hav 

remained some hours on the Bare 
rosa heights, without heing ablet 
procure any supplies for the &:- 
hansted Gk x, the commissarat 
mules laving becn disper ed on 
tue enemy’s first attack of the b ~ 


rx Ross, Wi h the det ace 


L left 
es 
; lene 4 ' the tl b UCC ida n of th 5th 


and withdret the rest of the dive 
sion, W hich crossed the Santi = 
river early the next morning. + 
cannot conclude this dispa ch with- 

Out earnestiv recomn ending to his 
maj ie: ty’s gTacioms notice for pre 


mo 07 ’ 
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wi) occ Uv 


brevet lieut.-ccl. Browne, 
sth root, brevet 
tent.col. Norcott, major of the 
a5th, major Du ; aa I y i! at lhe 


‘ lan) 
. ‘9? 
ler, major Ol 


r 107, 
. 1 - 
Md or of t 1 


maior the hon. L. 

67th, and capt 

engineers, all tn 
corps or detac: | 
morable service; an 
trust that the bearer of 
capt. Hope, (t 


lordship for fur tin 


promoted, on being perm tted to 
lay the eacle at his majesty’s feet. 
‘ao 
Tuomas Gr 
9%. The report of the sclect com- 


Se he fy 
Use The 


HAM, i! 
: } oat . . bee aoe 
mittee on the state of commeicial 
n } ’ | rT } . 
eedit has been printed. We have 
only room to state tts) pri val 
. rye . Cc 
heads:—The committee fi 
the staternents of the cot! 
facturers in Glascow and Puaisiey, 
complaining of distress, are founded 


NW tne 


Phat the principal part of 


tis distress had arisen from exces- 
a re a Sa ; 
are speculation at the opening of 
the Souu markets 
That th: ré was n vant ol 


4 . . 
american 
disposi- 
honin the Scotch banks to afford ace 
¢ reat distress 
Ww) | £1. ! + 

S$ aso ieit amo! vy Lobe iipoeters 

. Lae 7 : . Mie ° 
Gi produce trom the West Indies 
Ss ° } 
and South America, the returns 
fen 
TOM the former of which 

me, IN great part, in sugars and 
a ee, HOC immedi itely converuble 


han a 
extent to 


carne 


0 Money.— The vreat 
which the system | t VATENOI in 4 
the goods of f e1 

15 also assione ! 


> ANN Nee 
ary 


: a ae | 


10 reliev< 


ins.) oe Red S ; d 
ty dik, and hwe montns. 


been French tn their hearts t ‘ough 
affection; and that they rejoice in 
the annexation of their cities to the 
Vrench empire, princtpally because 
it affords them an opportunity of 
showing i without constraint.— 
Bonaparte tells them in his reply, 
that he to wiiness the 


J 
mopes soon 


veal and valous of then 
and declares (referving to the war 
with this country) that the Berlin 
ire the funda- 


SCaAMeil > 


and Milan decrees 
menial laws of and 
that when he is once bOsse sed of 
100 ships ot the lin » he will come 
pel England in a few 
to sue to him fer peace. 

Several instances having recently 
occurred ia Paris; and in the 
vinces, of persons concealing the 
sex of their children to evade the 
conscription law, a decree has been 
issued, ordering all nurses, mid- 
Wives, 


_ 
MIS eCmMpwe@s 


pre 


, 


| hysicians, to enter in 
ept by the pretect, the 
names of those whom they deliver, 
with the sex of the infant, age, &e. 
The lowest penaity for neglect is 
200 francs, besides discreuonary 
Imprisonment, 

4, Welbhave received an account 
of the temporary abdication of the 
reigning king of Sweden; and of 
the elevation cf the crown prince 


{DP a» } te | lor 
,aseroagotie) fo er ceTe 


Alt 


’ 
i 
’ 
KK 


a registe 


t o; P oty Tis 7y% , } 
tath restrictia OWI 1S 
an abstract of the roval proclama- 
{ ’ w . 
ATCA vv oo= 


“We 


ion, Wich is dated 


\~ ~) 
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«“ We Charles, &c. make known, 


Whereas, owing to an illness that 
has befallen us, and from which, 
by the assistance of the Alin'ghty, 
we hope s001 tO he restored, 
have deemed it necessary, for the 
present, tow ithd: aw ourselves from 
the care and trouble which are so 
closely united with the manage- 
ment of public affairs ; and in ore 
der, during our illness, not to re- 
tard the progress ot affairs, we 
have the ught fit to order what ts 
to be observed respectin 4 the ror 
vernment. And we do, theretore, 
hereby appt int and nominate our 
beloved son, his royal highness 
Carl Johan crown prince ot Swe 
den, and generalissimo of our mi- 
litary forces Py land and sea, during 
our illness, and until we shall be 

red to net t} 


1, tO Manage the 
rovernment in our name and with 


. 
resto! i 


~r 


all the rights we possess, and alone 
to sign and issue all ord &c. 
with the following motto above th 
signature :—* During the illn 

my most gracious king and lord, 


} 
and acreeable to his appointment.’ 
However, his ro’ ghness t! 
crown prince must not, during the 
administration ef our royal por 
and dienity, create any noblemen 
or knights; and the vacant offices 


of the states can only, until further 

notice, be managed by those whom 
4 a. a " 

his rovial highne .s shal at ‘ rt to 


, 


tha eae t ek« Sle 


RUSSIA, 


Since Bonaparte has lost the op- 
portunity of sending those who 


were obnoxious to hin n to Cayenne, 
he has obr: ln ' § Ales 
is Opt uned per ission ot Alex- 
ander to forward them to Siberia 
and it is affirmed thatin the cours 
of 15 months, more than 60 French 
reformers have been sent to Kamts- 


chatka. 
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LONDON GAZETTE EXTRAORDI. 
NARY. 

De wring-sireet, April 6 

Captain Camac artined a ith « 


spatches from viscount Wellinotn 
to the earl « if Li JIverpool, dated 


Villa deca, 4 hy and L 
Ing are 
extracts : 
Villa Seca, March 14, 

The enemy retired trom ther 
position which they had occupied 
at Santarem and the neighbour. 
hood, im the night ot the 5th inst, 
I put the British arms in motion 
to follow them on the morning of 
the 6th. 
dicated an intention to collect a 
force at Thomar, and I therefore 
marched upon that town, on the 
Sth, a considerable body of tu OOPS 
formed of a part 
W. Berestord’s corps, under maj. 
ren. the hon. W. Stewart, which 
rad crossed the T'agus at Abrant 
and afterwards the - farhi ee. Oi 
the 4th and 6th, and part of the 
Ist divisions of infantry, and two 
brigades of British cavalry. The 
enemy, however, continued bis 


march towards the Mondego, har- 


. . ‘ } ] 
mie one rarn the p, le on the raad 


of Espinhel ; gen. Leison’s divi ton 


° Bi . . . 
heir first movements ir 


! 
of miarsaal gr 


—P5 


on the road ot Anctao, and there 
many der « ' , YD . 
bal. Th last we | and 
ni lo rsent ol hy } | td 
vi i! el i) drago and 
ih t hussars, who took from 
them about 200 prisonet 

On the Oth, the enemy collected 
in front of Pombal the 6th corps 
with the exception of gen Lotson $ 
division, the Sth ps and the $n 
corps, and gen. Montbrun’s div 
sion of cavalry. The hussats, 
wrenic! 9 iththe 1: l dit ini sand 
hig! fivision, were immn diate ¥ 
front of the enemy’s army, dist 


+} } +} ] ’ nn 
x lisaed Wuicniseives lil a 
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occ U 


psi.) 
hi ’ 
made on this occ asion, 
which they ods ie 
ler the command of £ co]. Arens- 


va ‘ ; 
nt ot the l6th 


a) Ad let chm 
Wey- 


childt 
heht dragoons under heut. 

land, w! hich had been in observa- 
tion of the enemy near Leyria, 
prisoners a detachment, cone 
isting of SO dragoons, on that 
morning; and had followed the 
enemy from Leyria, and ar rived on 
the ground just in tme.to assist 
their friends the hussars in this 
charge. I could not collect a suf- 
fcient body of troops to commence 


made 


eo nm upon the enemy till 
»})th. On that ut day, the ] st. 

i, 4th, Sth, and 6th, aad the light 
J, 4th, 5t ,a 


divisions ‘ f i I ant V; and cen, 


Pack’s b igad e, und all the British 


cavalry, joined upon the ground 
immediately in front of the enemy, 
who had commenced their retreat 


from their position during the night. 
They were followed by the light 
division, the hussars and royals, 
and brig.eren. Pack’s brigade un- 
der the « command of m: yj -gen. sir 
W. Erskine and maj.-gen, Slade, 
and made an attempt to hold the 
ancient castle of Pombal, from 
= they were driven; but the 
Montbrun’s ca- 
valry, which for: me a me rear guard, 
Supporte ‘d by the &th COTPS, held 
the preun d on the « oe side of the 


1 COrps an d ge n. 


town, the troops ni having arrived 
ih time to complete the CIsSpt sit! ms 
n . a ‘ ° “ } 

to attack them b hore 1 wa dark. 


Upon th: s occasion. lie uf. -col, 
der’s battalion of Port uguese Cca- 
gadores distinguished themselves, 
de enemy retired in the night ; 
. on t] ¢ 12th, the 6th corps, with 
2. Mont tbrun’s cavalry, took up 
rong position at the end of a 
cele betwee nn Redinha and Pom. 
with their right in a wood upon 
the Sox ure river, and their left ex- 
ating towards the hith ground 


above the river of Redinha. This 


R R 
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town was in theirrear. I attacked 
them in this position on the 12th, 
with the 3d and 4th light divisions 
of infantry, and brig.-gen, Pack’s 
brigade, and the cavalry, the other 
troops being in reserve. The post 
in the wood upon their right was 
first forced by sir W. Lirskine with 
the li. ht division. We were then 
able to form the troops in the plain 
beyond the defile: and the $d di- 
vision under major-general Picton 
were formed in two lines in the 
skirts of the wocd, upon the right; 
the 4th division under major-gen. 
Cole, mm two lines in the centre, 
having gen. Pack’s brigade sup- 
porting their right, and communi- 
cating with the $d division; and 
the lig} it divison in two lines on the 
left. These troops were su] pported 
in the rear by the British cavalry ; 
and the Ist, ‘Sth, and 6th divisions 
were tm reserve. The troops were 
ormed with great accuracy and ce- 
ee and heut.-gen. sir B. Spen- 
cer led the line against the enemy’s 
position on the heights, from which 
thev were immediately driven, with 
the less of many men killed and 
rapt and some _ prisoners, 
Maj.-gen. sir W. Erskine particue 
larly mentioned the conduct of the 
52d regiment, and col. Elder’s ca- 
cadores, in the attack of the wood; 
and I must add, that I have never 
seen the French infantry driven 
from a wood in a more gallant 


style. ‘There was but one narrow 
bridge, and a ford close t@ it, over 


the Redinh: 1 river, over which our 
light troops passed w ith the enemy: 

but as the enemy commanded these 
passages with cannon, some time 
elapsed before we could pass over 
a sufficient body of troops te make 
a fresh disposition to attack the 
heights on which they had again 
taken post. The 3 division cross- 
ed, however, and mancuvred a 
(C 4) gain 
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ain upon the enemy’s left flank, 
while the light infantry and cavai- 
ry, supported by the light division, 
drove them upon their main body 
at Condeixa. The light infantry 
of maj.-gen. Picton’s division, un- 
der licut.-col. Williams, and the 
4th cacadores, under col. de Regoa, 
Were principally concerned in this 
operation. We found the whole 
army yesterday, with the exception 
of the second corps, which was still 
at Esp nhel, in a very strong pe 4 
tion at Condeixa; and | observed, 
that they were sending off their 
baggage by the road of Ponte de 
Marceila. From this circumstance 
I concluded that col. Trant had 
not given up Coimbra, and thal 
they had been so pressed in their 
retreat that they had not been able 
to detach troops to force him from 
the place. I therefore marched the 
$d division under maj.-gen. Picton 
through the mountains upon the 
enemy’s left, towards the only road 
opened for their reception, which 
had the in mediate etlect of dis- 
lodging them trom the strong po- 
sition of Condeixa; aid the encmy 
encamped last night at Cazal Nova 
inthe mountains, about a league 
from Condeixa. We immediately 
communicated with Coimbra, and 
made prisoners a detachment of 
the enemy's cavalry which were 
upon the road. We tound the O:h 
and Sth corps formed in a very 
Cazal Nova 
this morning, and the light division 
attacked and drove in their out- 
po ts: but we could disk dgre them 
from their positions only-by move- 
ments on their flanks. Ac cording- 
ly I moved the 4th division under 
maj.-gen. Cole upon Panella, in 
order to secure the passage of the 
river Esa, and the communication 
with Espinhel, near which place 
uaj-gen. Nightingall had been in 


«Tt ." . v, i. ’ : 
ei Td) }* sii i tw. 
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observation of the movements 
the 2d corps since the 10th ; and 
the Sd division under maj.-gen, Pic. 
ton, more immediately round the 
enemy's leit, while the light divi. 
sion and brig.-gen. Pack’s brigade, 
under maj.gen. sir W. Erskine, 
turned their right ; and Maj.-gen, 
Alexander Campbeil, with the 6th 
division, supported the lichr troops 
by which they were attacked in 
front. These troops were support. 
ed by the cavalry, and by the Ig 
nd 5th division; and col, Ash. 
worth’s brigade in reserve. These 
movements obliged the enemy to 
abandoa all the positions which 
they successively took up in the 
MOUNLAMS § and the two COTDS G ale 
mee. comy ing the rear guard, 
were flung back upon the maia 
body at Miranda de Corvo, upen 
the river Esa, with considerable 
loss of killed, wounded, ‘and pr: 
In the operations of this 
day, the 43d, 52d, and 93th re. 
giments, and 3d cacadores, under 
the command oi cols. Drummond 
and Beckwith, and maj. Patrick 
son, lieut.-col. Rx SS, and marors 
Gilmour and Stewart, particularly 
distinguished themselves; as also 
the light infantry battalions of gen. 
Picton’s division under lieut.-col. 
Williams, and the 4th cacadores 
under col, de Rey wy and the troops 
of horseeartillery under the con 
mand of capts. Ross and Bull. The 
result of these operations has been, 
that we have saved Coimbra and 
Upper Beira from the enemy’s ta 
vages, and we have opened the 
communications with the northern 
: 1° he 
provinces, and we have obliged the 
enemy to take for their retreat the 
road by Ponte de Murcella, © 
which they may be annoyed by 
militia acting in security upon thet 
flank, while the allied army *4 
press upon their rear. The who 
counU); 


soncrs. 
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oo 
wm occur 
affords many 


uy ho owev CT; 
oo, ) a retreat- 


( 
adrantageous positions i . 
of which wie enemy 


? Vy rei 
me shown that they ! know how to 
grail. themse lve s. They are re- 
treating’ from the country 2s they 
tered ity ‘na one solid mass; co- 


enicl 
eing their rear on every pia 
g tne ** : 


be ue oper ations of eit ther one or 
two corps d’armeée, in the strong 
po itions which | th e countr j alfords; 
which corps d'armée ss closely 
ody. Bee 


posillon, 


mene by the main | 
jure guitted ther 
they ea ed a part af their can- 
eon and ammunition; and they 
hare since blown ip whatevel the 


nes were Wiibie to draw away. 

" , ) ech > ~“O—TME 

They have no provisions excepting 

} ? > ~~ . . 

” at they pu pact Oil cial po. ° OT, 
4 . . . . 

having mundcel » What the oldiers 

i ae nie 

eury on th Ir VACAS ¢ Ana alV¥ C Cale 
a1 } ae 

e. ] am ¢ C } LO De { { pe d 
} } ] * e) 
I add to thi i wnt, ! iL ul 


conduct throughout this retrea 
been marked by a barbarity seldo: 
equalled, and neve: 
Even in the towns of ‘To TES, No- 
vas, Thomar, and Pernes, in which 
the head-quarters of some of the 
corps had been for four months, and 
mwhich the inhabitants h td been 
induced by promis 5 of go md treat. 
ment to remain, they were plun- 
Wd, and Many) ot t] eir houses 
estroyed on the night the enemy 
withdrew from their position; and 
they have since burnt evc ry ‘heute 
ad village through which they 
va¥e passed, The ec nvent of Al- 
C0080. was br rnt uv order from 
the Frenci) h AG-Guarters. The 
as , , ,” 
ww S$ palace and the whole town 
t Leyria, in which gen. Drouet 
ad had his } ead-quarters, shared 
iate; and there is not 


ei } + * ? : — soy * 1, ] “ 
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r communication 


t the comntry of 
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with the French army, who has 
not had reason to repent of it, and 
to compi:in of ther:, This is the 
mode in which the promises have 
been performed, and the assurances 
have been fulfilled, which were held 
out in the proclamation of the 
French commander-in-chief; in 
which he told the inhabitants of 
Portueal, that he was not come to 
make war upon them, but witha 
pow erfi il army < at one liundred and 
ten thous wiry: en to drive the En. 
elish into aos sea. [tis to be hoped 
that the example of what has oc- 
curred in this c vntry will teach 
the people of this and of other na- 
tions what vaiue they ought to 
place on such promises and assur- 
ances, and that there is no security 
for lite or for any thing which ren- 
ders life valuable, excepting j in de- 
cided resistance to the enemy. I 
have the honour to inclose returns 
of killed and wounded in the seve. 
ral aifatrs with the enemy since they 

commenced their retreat. I have 
received the most able and cordial 
assistance throughout these operas 
tions from lieut.-¢en. sir Brent Spen- 
cer and ardent sir W. Beresford, 
whom I requested to cross the Ta- 
gus, and who has been with me 
since the I 1th instant ; from major- 
gens. sir William Er: kine, Picton, 
Cole, and C: ampbell ; major-gen. 
Slade and maj.-zen. the hon. C. 
Colville, and the general and other 
officers commanding brivades un- 
der their orders respectively. I am 
particularly indebted to the quar- 
ter-master-gen. col. Murray for the 
assistance I have received from 
him, and the dep. adj.-cen. the 
hon, col. Pakenham, and the offi- 
cers of the adjutant and quurter- 
master general’s departments; as 
also to those of my personal staff, 
who have given me every assistance 
in 
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in their power. I am sorry to in- 
form your lordship that Badajos 
surrendered on the ILIth mst. 
Louseo, March 16. 
M 7 “gen. Coie romed mil. ve} 
Nightingall at Espinhel on the al- 
ternoon of the l4th; 
ment, by which the Esa was passed, 
and which gave us the power ot 
turning the strong position of Mr- 
randa de Corvo, induced the enemy 
to abandon it on thatnigh. T! 
destroyed at this place a great 
number of carnages, and buried 
and otherwise destroved or conceal- 
ed the ammunition which they had 
carricd 4 and th v likewise burnt 
much of their baggage: and the 
road throughout the march from 
Miranda is strewed with the car- 
Cases Of Mc al d anim ils, and de- 
stroved carriates and hageavce. 
We found the enemy’s whole army 
yesterday in very stroni pr Ion 
on the Ceira, having one corps as 
an advance l guard niront of Foy 
d’Aronce on this side of the river. 
l immediately made arrangements 
to drive inthe advanced guard, pre- 
paratory lo the movements which 
it might be expedient to make to 
cross the Ceirathis morning. Brig.- 
gen. Pack’s brigade had been de- 
tached in the morning through the 
mountains to the leit, ; ell to 
turn th enemy mn his p ton at 
Miranda de Corvo, as in view to 
any others they might take un on 
this side of the Cetra. ‘Lhe light 
division, under maj.-ven. sir W. 
Lrskine, was ordered to posses 
some heights immediately above 
Foy d’Aronce, while major-gen. 
Pictan’s division was moved alon: 


the great road to attack the left of 
«” 

i mage? . . 7 e< 

the enemy's position and of the 


village. The 6th division unde 
1 2) 


maj.nen. Campbell, and the hus- 
surs and 16th lcht drac: UD. 


oO ‘ sale el | 


Se fF’ a &. C Ane 


ported the light division, ana 
Jst division and the l4th and 
draco ns, the therd. "Thece mn 


wwete “- } } 
mens succeeded 1 Orcine 
VT) + 
nA tes bs 
enemy to aban 400) 2! s! y tw 
. 1: , ; pro's 
Lif ‘ i tilts sid yi r? et = with 
CO! te’! rtylea ] 4 hs 
; | i ° Liv ( Lor f 
’ " 
the 38th recviime was Made « 
, Aan hile 
a Y 
‘ , 
, r. g21€ Len tre Ol gen 
, . . , ‘ = 
Picton’s division under lieurse 
,. "s . 
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a Tin. 
cipallvy enecaged ,; he nohe.. 

ii ‘ ? . a } 
the Moth regiment m tf t of the 
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ChiTA DV i *time W va u DOSS 
were . ' ] * ‘ 
sion of t L; a nh of the 
enemy’s advancs ruard. Inthe 
! > 

nm? I ft. th > enem destroved the 


resty’s minister at Lisbon, of which 
| ‘ . 
the foiowing 


“ The army of een. Massena conte 
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. ) “her 
nities toretrea towards the fronter, 
. ee, _— . fC ncralet«at i} ne 
hd every march is facth ated OY Us 
} } . ‘ net ene 
apa tonument Wounded, anu 


‘ } 
i - 

des vuction of bargage and whal- 
} their rie vit nent. 


“ie 1 8th and 


ae 


-- 


evercan erncunioe 
} — _. the Srerra 

l mato makera stand mm We +s 
de Mi Ia, but were driven trom 
that position with the loss of 600 
he Zist 


prisoners on the 19th. Un tie - 
they 
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they reached Galiza. The British 

yarters were at Pombeiro on 
the Lith, and at Algazil on the 
gxh. ‘The cavalry and light troops 
continued in sight of the French 


eeareguard, and the movement of 
the allied army along the skirts of 
the Estrella, which flank the posi- 
tions in the valley of the Mondego, 
promises Lew impediments to their 
retreat. ‘The accounts from the 
frontier of Spanish Estremadura 
gate, that the greater part of the 
French force which came from An- 
dalusia has returned to that pro- 
vince. Marshal Soult moved in 
the middle of the month towards 
Seville, at the head of 4000 infan- 
try and 1500 cavalry. 
derable force has been left in the 
town of Badajos. “'The siege of 
Campo Major continued during the 
10h, 20th, and 2lst. A breach 
having been effected, the place ca- 
ulated on the morning of the 
terday. The garrison, in num- 
ber about 250 militia, have remain- 
ed prisoners of war. ‘lhe French 
force before the place consisted of 
“00 infantry and 500 cavalry. 
The advanced guard of marshal 
Beresford reached Portalegre on 
the 20th, where that officer was 
eapected on the following day.” 

Che followmg are interesting 

tticulars of the gallant action at 

rosa : 

“Our fellows had marched 22 
miles that day, and were just taking 
‘me refreshment, when a peasant 
‘ame to general Graham, and told 
um the French were coming round 
2 Wood to surprise him ; on which 
gen. Graham formed his little army 
with admirable precision. When 
ihe enemy appeared in sight, gen. 
reards, ~ up in front of the 
Ista, ee German 
ind way; Portuguese cavalry, 

Waving his hat, said, * Now, 
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my lads, there they are—spare 
your powder, but give them steel 
enough,’ On which the column 
gave three cheers, and, as the 
French neared them, gave their 
volley, and made so animated a 
charge, that in an hour the enemy 
were put ors du combat, and, with 
the prompt assistance of the rifle 
corps and other British regiments, 
dispersed in all directions,” 

In the late brilliant action at 
Barrosa, the fire was hotter than 
ever remembered by the oldest sol- 
dier; scarcely an officer escaping 
without some mark of shot. Gen. 
Graham was himseff pierced in the 
coat in two places ; so was his aide- 
de-camp captain James Hamilton 
Stanhope, of the guards. Lieut.- 
col. Norcott of the 95th regiment, 
gen. Dilkes, cols. Wheatley and 
‘Townsend of the guards had their 
horses shot under them ; lieut.-col. 
Colquitt of the guards likewise was 
shot through the sleeve of his coat 
by a musket-ball, and a cannon- 
shot literally touched his saddle 
while he was in the act of dis- 
mounting to pass a ravine, Many 
others had similar escapes. 

The cortes of Spain have unani- 
mously decreed the thanks of the 
nation to gen. Graham, and have 
elected him grandee of Spain of 
the Ist class, “ free of tribute,” 
for the “ astonishing bravery and 
discipline” manifesied by his mae 
jesty’s troops;—and a strict in- 
quiry is to be made into the cone 
duct of the Spanish general, who 
evidently appears, from gen. Gra- 
ham’s silence respecting him, not 
to have done his duty on the occa 
sion. <A letter from Cadiz, in cor- 
roboration of this opinion, says, 
“ The Spaniards, to the number of 
12,000 men, never fired a shot (ex- 
cept one regiment of cavairy, and 
one of iclaatry, who were with 
us). 
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Us. } The rest nev r stirre 101 ‘ 


the wood until all wisover. ‘TT! 


were three miles cdistanr from the 


f) ; d of action, and were twice sel. 


for to come @nd take ther ground, 


’ 
. ; 
aay nce 


Had ther 


the wi le of the cnemy’s iniIn) 


Iti 


under marshal Victor would in- 
evitably have been made prison. 


‘ f<,”’ 
“0. Twe houses in lronmoncer- 


row, Oldestreet, which, notwith- 


randing they were under repatr 

were crowded Wt innabitanis, fel 
..% 

dov 2 with a nost trey 


| ? } 


crash, Wilke tne WoTramen \V\ 
gone to dinner: by this disaster, 
we lament to say that ten person 
were buried in the ruins, only six 
of whom were taken out alive. 
Those who met their death by thi: 
accident consisted of the wite and 
three children of Mr. Crewe, the 
occupier of the first house that fell ; 
he was in the act of feeding one of 
his children, which was dug out 
from between his knees, dead ! 
He was shortly after recovered from 
the ruins with only a tew bruises. 
Mr. Crewe’s mother, who was on a 
Visit, Was recovered, and = tuken 
others of the wounded 
Bartholomew’s ho- 
spital. ‘The house in the oecupan- 
cy of Mr. Wat's, and winch fell a 
atter that of Mr. C. 
contamed a great number of in- 
mates, who beng alarmed by the 
cracking of windows, providentially 
reached a place ol safety, To add 
to the calamity of the survivors, 
the ruins were discovered to be on 
hire, and thus they have lost the 
whole of their furniture, clothing, 
Re, A subscription has been set 
on loot fi rtheir reli f, Phe Lon- 
don militia who were at the time 
exercising m the Artillery Ground, 
were immediately sent to aid the 


Sulllcrecrs. 


with some 
suftierers to St 


few seconds 
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row, had been lately jet by & 


CONIPANY ON Lrefar 


were built in the vear 1715, andwe 
Ope, for the sake of HUManty, 
the survevors of the [roumongere 
company will order toe wh 

them without re 


down. 
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Canterbury, April 3. 

In the interval between the even 
ing of Saturday last and Monday 
morning, the Union bank, belong. 
ing to the firm of Messrs, Baker 
and Co. im this city, was entered 
by some unknown means, and notes 
and cash to a very c 


siderable 


amount stolen thereout. ‘The et 
cumstance was discovered about 
nine on Monday morning, whea 
the chief clerk ben g¢ about to proe 
ceed to the business of the day, 


found some obstruction mn unlock- 


me the iron door of one al Ue 


closets ; and on further s arch it 
appeared that this, as well as am 
other closet, had been opened and 
relocked, and that an iron chest 
which was fitted within-stde of ene 
of them had been forced open, ap 
parently by wrenching the lid of tt 
This chest, besides the notes at te 
firm, contained also the recempts 


and transactions of the bank on 5a- 


: } . "vy rt ‘5 
turday, which it was customary ' 
* . } } 7 ti}! the 

deposit there in the bulk th 


Monday morning following: sue 
7 A, 
however, was the systematic ™ 
" . ; “* oy = 4 
thod with which this robbery *4 
. ereciey, 
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ohected, that the checks P yaid in t the 
cogrse of Saturday, and the bills 
got nego tiable were scrted and se- 
pat ted rom the othe notes, and 
“och only take as Could be passed, 
¢ 7 came g f bank of Li gl: ind and 


ovincial notes; in aud i- 


baal and pi 
: ands 


ym te these, a gold wate! 
at nm seems catrat rdinary thatthe 
thieves should have encumber: ed 
My emselves Ww! th, the paper-mo ulds 
of the frm weie also taken.—One 
hundred I/, notes of the firm luck- 
uy esca) ed attention ; anda pearl 
necklace of very cons ‘erable value, 
which was contained in a small lea- 
thern trunk, although the lock of 


Wi 


the same was forced off, was also 
eft. How an entrance was ob- 


tained into the bank ts uncertain, as 


‘ared to have br 


no violence app en 
wed to the lock of the outer door; 
ape seem that the locks of 


the iron doors had b 
r-lockec, one ot the wards 


n picked and 
ai PIL ALL eAba 


having 
. 


been twisied off inthe act, and a 
peceat a small stecl saw, which 
had been broken, was ulso left be- 
bind, A reward of YOO/, is offered 
forthe discov ry or the ¢ frends H 
but as yet we understu O clue 


that can lead t i so cde Praoie 2) ,end 
wad been as ei Caine d. 


DREADFUL FIRE. 
ew Ce etn 
The folk ing are particu- 
“i$ Gi the dreadful fire at Mr. 


Goullie’s 
Half . Mooi: strect, Bishopsgate. 
suet, The moment the flames 

urst forth in the lower apartments, 

Wealarmot fre was e1venirom with- 
ut by some passe: 
Progress had the 
Was too late t 

af the devoted 
‘amily consisted 
45 Wile, three 

4 Maid-serva; Mt, 


gers; but such 
fire made, that it 
ve the lives of most 
inhabitants. The 
of Mr. Goullie, 
children, the nurse, 
shop-boy, and a 
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pork-shop, corner of 
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the London Tavern and 
who were lodgers in the 
first Hoor. ‘The two Jaiter only 
were awakened by the noise, and 
they had the good fortune to escape 
with their bed to the window of the 
frst oor, which they threw cn the 
pavement forthe purpose ot throw- 
ing themselves upon it. ‘The wife 
first madea leap, and falling on the 
bed, did not receive the leastinjury; : 
her husband, who instantly followed 
her, was not so fortunate; he came 
In contact wih a hook, which tore 
his lex in a dreadtul manner, but 
trom bruises he suffered no material 
injury. Of the rest of . the family 
nothing was seen; bu: the populace 
heard at intervals their cries, and 
this was but for a short time, for 
the floor giving way, the whole of 
the unfortunate family perished in 
b urning ruins. Lhe Union 
fre-engine was the first on the spot 
aud beganto play,and beingshortly 
sup] orted by others, the confla- 


waiter at 
his wite, 


5 
the 


gration Was prevented from cxtend- 
ihe further than the Pree where 
the fire commenced. <As soon as 
day-light appeared, the remains of 
the wuilortunate suflerers were 


searched for ia the ruins, and inthe 
course of the day they were all 
found, except the maid-servant and 
the boy, and conveyed to Bishops- 


gate workhouse. ‘The youngest 
child was only a mouth old, and the 
nurse who attended Mrs. Goullie 


was one of the unhappy sufferers. 

It is reinarkable, that from the 
commencement to the termination 
of the fire, there was not a single 
ladder brought by the persons who 
were attracted to the spot by the 
alarm. 

Coroner’s Inguest—An inquest 
was held on Monday evening on 
the bodies of Mr. and Mrs. Goui- 
lie, Peter and William, two of 
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their male children, a female infant 
only a month old, Martha Court- 
ney, a nurse, and James Shore, an 
apprentice to Mr. Goullie, who 
met their death by the dreadtul fire 
on Saturday. ‘The jury having 
been sworn, proce eded to Bishops 
gate workhouse, to examine the bo- 
dies, which were disposed in shells 
for that purpose. A more dreadful 
or more harrowing scene was 
scarcely ever exhibited to a jury. 
The human form was but barely 
discernible, and trom the contor- 
tions to be observed in their muti- 
lated frames, it was evident that 
some of them had expired in the 
most poiynantagonies. ‘This pain. 
ful task over, the jury returned to 
the White Hart, where several wit- 
nesses were examined touching the 
origin of the hor: id catastrophe. 

Theo nly one whose evidence threw 
any new light upon the subject, 
was Susunnah Creed, the rie of a 
waiter at the London ‘l'a who 

lodged on the first tio s] 
stated that she had feed with 
Mrs. Gouthe the night before the 
fire, and that she and her husband 
wert to-bed at half-pastten o'clock. 
She was awoke about two o'clock 
by a loud cracking. She imme. 
diately rot up al d opened the 
chamber | 


> 
= 


ber door, when to her con- 
ternation she saw a volume of 
Mame ascending the stairs. She 
wanred to run up stairs to alarm the 

lamily, but he: husband prevent ed 
her; and throw nea teather-bed « 

of the window, she jumped upon 
ty, and was shortly afterwards fol- 
lowed by her husband. In addition 
to the persons already named as 
havi iM tallen victims t this dread. 
ful visitation, she said there was a 
servant muid, named 
ron, whose rem. 


heen for: ' 
eat at be ache 


Martha By- 
uns have not vet 
Un being GUC ned 
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as to the probable cause of the fire 
she said that the family were in the 
habit of leaving a lneee fire in the 
parlour to dry ‘their cl thes, which 
they generally v ashed on ce a week, 
They also occasionally left a hre 
under a copper in the wash-house, 
which was used to boil hams and 
other meat for sale in the shop, To 
these sources only could she attri. 
bute the origin of the flames. Th e 
coroner having summed up the ey. 
dence, the jury returned a verdict 
of——Died by accidental fre. 


MAY. 
PENAL LAWS. 

An afflicting detail has been 
aia’ on the table of the house of 
commons in consequence of the 
humane endeavours of sir Samuel 
Romilly to modify our seal laws. 
It is a return ot the number of 
commitments for trial in the years 
1805-6-7-8, and 1809, distinguish. 
ing the crimes, the convictions, and 
the sentences, In London and 
Middlesex alone, it appears that 
the numbers were :— 


Committed. Indicted. Convicted 


1SO5 - GSO 951 588 
1S06 - S99 835 475 
ISO7 - 1017 ONO 542 
ISOS - 1110 LOT 4 619 
1809 - 1242 1197 7530 


In this melancholy table, the 
gradual increase of crimes and 
convictions for the last three years 
is very remarkable; and. we fear 
that the evil may be traced to the 
pressure of the times; for we ob- 
serve that it is under the head ot 
ay eny that the increase of crimes 
is chiefly to be found. 

To give an idea of the nu imber 
of commitments, trials, and 0 
victions for all England, we subjom 
the return for the year 1509:— 
home 
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, nas} vl : Bat! 
the Most Honourable Order of the Bath; 


been created 
urity of Nations: 

t! rou h all succe eding times, 

imperiect nature. 

lent passton for renown, 


transcendent taicnts 


periods to have 


oO] our 


‘ined to accomplish. 
\ il scivice Ol his country ; 
e and enterprise of 


bs character ;: 1 nting to the lotiuest spit , and the justest title to self-confidence, 

Aatnet and humble obedience to the sovercig le of discipline and subordination. 

Rising by d to « d. he infused into the bosoms of those he led, 
Paorous ai d ent! il t! »of his King and Country, 


wid moderation of his temper, 
er-failing resources of 


t exploits through which, 
ume the glory of his profession! 


record of his illustrious career, to say, 


of the Nice and CorensaGeENn, 
ussed by his own last achievement, 


Battle of ‘TRAFALGAR’! 
“2 Iist of October in the year 1805. 
e conclusion of the action, he fell, mortally wounded: 


| it was known to him that, 
ng completed, 
1 attained their summit. 


Then laying his haad on his brave heart, with a look of exalted resignation 


fate of man and nations, 


The Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council of the City of London 
Have caused this Monument to be erected, 


e departed Hero’s memory, 
their admiration of his deeds. 


as Teyty ’ et a , , . 
“mony of their g: ititude, they trust, will remain as long as their own renowned 
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An occurrence has taken place 
at Newmarket whicli is the subiect 
of general conversation and surprise 
among the frequeniers of the turf. 
Several horses were entered for the 
Claret Stakes, and, as usual, were 


taken out in the morning tor ex- 


cTcise. —They all drank, as we un- 
derstand, at one watering-trough. 
Some tume atten they had been wa- 
tered, six of them were observed 
to stagger, and then to roll about 
in the greatest agony. Onc, we 
hear, is dead. On examining the 
water-trough, it was found that the 
water had been poisoned, The 
horses were the property of Mr. 
Sitwell, sir F. Standish, and lord 
Kinnaird. Suspicion has attached 
upon one of the jockey s A larve 
reward has been offered for the 
discovery of the perpetrator of this 
infamous deed, 
" Newmar et, May 5. 
We are all here in the highest 
degree of indignation and asto- 
nishment. Six noble animals that 
were to run for the stakes were poi- 
soned yesterday morning. ‘The 
poison was admiuistered in their 
Watcring-troughs, and the poor 
creatures, about two hours afte 
Jrnnking, were found in the most 
dreadful state of agony, kicking, 
tumbling, and rolli ng on the ground 
in the most furious manner, This 
horrible act was done of course 
with a view to prevent their running 
forthe stakes. Of the six horses, 
one, Piro uctie, the property ¢ of lor 
Foley, is since dead. I hear the 
horses belonged chiefly to lord Fo- 
ley, Mr. Sitwell, and lord Kin- 
naira.’ 

9.- The foundation-stone of the 
new bridge at Millbank was laid 
thisday, by lord Dundas, as proxy 
of his R. H. the prince revent. In 


tL . 
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oe. case, containing gold, silver, 
anc Copper COINS, With 4N Chgtaved 
plate * recordin PS the event, The 
new work was afterway is named 
“ The Regent’s Brid ge,” and the 
ceremony con cl ! coe as it had } 
gun, by a salute of 21 guns, The 
unfavourable state of the Weather 
prevented the e inclosure bein ig Aled. 
e understand the bridge will be 

built externally of Scotch pranute, 
and the ornaments and finishings of 
Portland stone. It willbea straight 
b rulge, like those of antiq yu ity, and 
will consist of seven arches ; the 
central one of 1iO feet span, and 
others diminishing in size to 90 feet 
at the ends. The water-way will 
be 702 feet, and the whole ertent 
920 fect. It will take about five 
years in completion. 

11. A tew days ago an unforte 
nate chimney- sweep r’s boy, aged 
12 years, was employed to sweep a 
chimney i in Wakefield, which com. 
municated by a flue with the fire « 
aneighbouring house. While he 
youth was in the chin ney, the soot 
from the fire broke out into a flame, 
which, spreading upw ds s, scorched 
the poor fellow so dread! ully, t 
he fell down to the bottom, h s Hes 
being completely burnt trom bis 
toes to his chin ; but though: in that 
de piorab le state, he sur vived i IA €5° 

cructatins sy pa n for I five day » Waes 

he expired.—Thx coroner's Jury 
could not agree im their verdict, 
burt consented to subm it the case 
to the consideration of the magr 
strates. 


’ ’ 
bewds 


. . . ro. oe 
12. About five o’clock in te 
afternoon, a destructive phzo 2 
Mm ’ 


non appeared at Bonsall, 


Peak ot Derbyshire. A sit 


ay" 
motion Wwials ol served in a ch es 
of a ser entie form, Wille. - ‘be 
: : ° : om , 
ia acircalar drrectton fron S 
Wr to N. extending its to. 
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near Hopton, a” nd tinued i 
operations about five er six raues i 
th, and about four or nve hun- 


len 
dred yards in breac 
lantations, levelling barns, ' 
and miners’ cots. It tore up Large 
ahetrees, carrying them from 20 
to 90 yards ; and twiste d the tops 
fem the trunks, conveying them 
SD to af at distance. Cows 
were lifted from one field to an- 
wher, tnd i jured by the fall; mi- 
vers’ buddle tubs, wash vats, and 
sher materials, carried to a const- 
derable distance, and forced into 
he ground. This was attended 
¥ th a most trem ndous hail-storm ; 


eee; its 


}. } 
tearme up 
it! ls ~ hea * “+ 


Walis, 


sones and lumps of ice were mea- 
sired from nine to twe elve inches in 
crcumference. 

The duke of Devonshire has tn- 
ciecsed the pri: ic:pal part of his 
m antain estate round Buxton, on 

ich he has erected several f: irm- 
b read ol other 2 ppropriate build- 
ngs, to the great improvement of 
a country that for centuries had 
fmamed in a vals and barren 
Kate, 
Burdett v. Abbott. 

7, The attorney-general pro- 
cetded at great | leneth in his areu- 
ment on the demurrer 


\ 


; to which 

t. Hol: roy 4 replie d.—[Lord E). 
e xt aoa then said, that he had 
wt the sha of a doubt as to the 


» th hie : 
; : 
OURHE the just AMiION SALS- 
Speer . Pe rT’ 1 
eres, Lue right to com- 


mt ras authorised by reason and 
aw 2d, The warrant followed 
Sorder, and the order was con- 

rable tothe power.—Sd, ‘The 
oa door might be broken open 
“Contempt of au inferior court, 
he might be so where 
Pebic benefic was concerned. Mr, 
Mee Grose and M:. justice Bai- 
j Soncurred entirely in o pinion 


the chief ; 
stic Ce athl. fi > 
181]. j selec: Mr just ice 


Sek certain! 
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through ill 
ibe court in faa 


was one” 


Le Blanc 
heaith.—Judgenr nt o 
vour of the Speaker. 
18. ‘Twelve standards and coe 
lours taken from the enemy on dif. 
ferent occasions, including the 
French eagle taken by the 87th re. 
giment at the battle of Barrosa, 
were carried with military ceremo- 
nies from the parade in Sr. James's 
park to Whitchall chapel, and de. 
posited on each side of the altar, 
The spectacle, which was one of 
he fi nest ever witnessed, was at- 
r the dukes of York and 
ir D, Dundas, gene- 
Doyle, Calvert, and 
Phipps, andthe dg? inish and Portu- 
guece ministers, besides a number 
distinction, 


"nae d +) 


Cambr idge, 


rals Hope, 


of ladies ot 


Admiral — Mey 18. . Sir 
Charles Cotton, bart. commander 
ie his. majesty’s ships and 
vesseis tn the Mediterranean, trans- 


mits the CcSRiasetania account of a 
a Pace ’ 
most brilliant affair, trom Capt. 
Hoste: 
Aid) {fr P fs 
A piri Ny OF ih Ish Oj diay 


AMfarch 14, 

Sir,—It is with much pleasure I 
have to acquaint you, that after an 
h 1ve COMe 
plet hy defeated the combined 
French and [talian squadrons, cone 


One Core 


acti on Ul SIA nou;rs we 


sisting of hive frigates, 


vette, one oe » .WwO sch mers, one 
gun-boat, and one xebec. The force 
m | was his majesty’s 
erberus, Active, 
ait Velie On the morning of 
the 18th the Active made the sige 
nal for a strange flect to windward, 
and day-light 


yvered tu us the 
7 ? ry } ‘ ‘ it . 
enemy s squaaron ryins to on ¢t 


} 1, 
pe (OSes i> ; 
wv! p ) 2 if ‘t 


shin Amphion, 


he 

north point Of the wiand of Lissa: 

the wind at that time was from the 

north-west, a fine breeze. Che 

enemy having formed in two divi- 
} 


sions, instantly bore down to attack 
(D) us 
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Phebe ey sj es 
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bs Wills 4 V . ’ = 
. - a 
. e- ’ r 
‘ ‘ ‘¥ s 4 neers : Hert} 
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a ¥. it Pt a boku oo é — 
mieht 
_ . ’ ’ vr } . 
ss ‘ ‘ I vw 7° u. “=e 
. . . . e t 
. ; 
the sictive; but as e coms 
‘ 
** - 
Wet 451 rif ul m Der 
. 4 , ig oh LRA AA te os “ 
7 : } r 
| 1 hoth cape. Got 
bled + — ‘ . . 
doors t 


‘ r own: tue Geiay Oi ae F 
a “in 4 rhe 
- ‘ a ta @ 7 ; 
i at nh i aii Ci,.0 | +" Nd; — 
~~ ; 
us pursuit of capt. (,ordoa 
r j ul! | } 


crabled 
j . } ro r te 2 al 
him to steai « ii, Us bow late! ~ Jj 
spattere 


aiter the beaten enemy; 
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dattered ships to come up with 
him, bis rigging and sails apparen 
ly got Much myurce ; it by the 
ews Of War | shail ever marntam 
be belongs to Us. ‘he « 
sqgadron, (as per inclosed return, ) 
decd by Mons. Dubour 


was COMMancee OY srs0rls 
des, capitaine de varsseau, a 


sBO 1s Kied. 
man [ must say, fe set a nobie ex- 


unple of metre 
an: 5 They 


> 
_ 
ci. 
‘ 
‘ 
© 
. 
* 
» 


*.? 
the Dith inst. worth SOO troops on 
oar U. and every thing necessary 
or fort:! mr and varrisonin the 


slandof Lissa. Thanks to Provi- 
dence, we have this time prevented 


a see fC =} t. ii Cc 4 sistas “4 > 
wren ackn v i* . } I Tl 
} § pane 
rms ti cx ‘ S« ( J - , 
i 7 


wounded : Carn? Xf — or the 
* — ew. . - > ‘a . 
lcierteees hrst-lreuts, Dicke 
- 
ns » hiender ,and VV @viride, 
wee 4 1 
pee) had been re rt d t iim t 


ther respective captains as having 
; } : aes reer 1 } e ’ 
greats y ais ed ’ er 


RCner ay 


«) t whe 
ye : 
Hparatavic 
+ , n 
22+ men 


. —. ’ 
Ae CADW UT 














ns and 350 men; struck, 
i—Danae, of 44 guns 
men ; ag Toe ron2, 
ro, capt. of +4 24-pound- 
ellona a, 
n, capt. of $2 guns and 
taken.—Carolme, M, 
guns and 
escaped. —Pr pwns de 
orig, Bologne, capt. of 


Ty 
} men: taker —— 


16 guns and 105 men; escaped ies 
Schooner, of 10 euns and 60 men; 
escaped.—Schooner, of 2 euns and 
7 met esc iped —— ec, of 6 
ens and 70 men; escaped.—Cun 
boat, of 2 guns and 35 men; es- 

iped.—"T'roops embarked 500.— 
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A letter from admiral sir C, Cat- 
ton incloses the following : 
nunbrian, off Rosas, Apri! 16. 
Siry—[ have great pleasure in 
sending to you by the Blossom the 
important intelligence of the sur- 
render of F iggerast »the Spi intards, 
on the 10th inst. and thar St. Phi- 
lion and Palamos were taken pos- 
session of by the Cambrian and 
Volontaire on the 13th and 14th, 
the guns all embarked and the bat- 
teries destroyed. Iam now on my 
way to Rosas and Cadequis, and I 
have reason to hope the latter place, 
with Silva, will also shortly be 
ours.—The fall of Figueras has 
roused the Spaniards, who are 
arming in all directions, and Ho- 
stalrich and Gserona are at this mo- 
ment garrisoned by Spanish troops. 
The only correct account | can 
learn is, that 400 Italians, with 200 
French troops, were lett to protect 
Figueras; and that the former, dis- 
gusted with the treatment they daily 
receive from the French, and bei ing 
also half-starved, opened the gates 
of the fortress to a body of Spanish 
troops (apprised of their mtention), 
who rushed mto the castle and put 
every Frenchman to the sword.— 
Atthis m 


. . } he . : 1} 
tive oO panrsa troops are in tual pos- 


ment, about: 


an mk shite ton me 
*ssion Of this important place; and 
general Sarsfield is on hiss with 
; 4. 
more, as Well Aas es OL every 


t nd. ‘The I Ci a i Der ai ad’ i i le 
hers, who has the command ia Ca- 
talonia, on hearing of the {all of 
Figueras, has abandoned all his 
holds in Spain except Barcelona, 
and is collecting the whole of his 
force to attack it, as well as to pre- 
vent supplies from getting in; but 
I am told a quantry of provision 
was concealed in the town unknown 
to the French, which have ee 
given up to the Spantsh troops in 


the castic, who are in the hi ighest 


wy C 





ol et Se A [ May, 


spirits possible. The Termagant 
continues to watch Barcelon ha; ‘onl 
| purpose rem ime off here with 
the Volontatre ready for an y th ing 
that may offer, as, under all the 
existing circumstances, I think 3g 
likely Rosas may give up. I also 
beg to inform you that a large 
ttee deeply laden with grain for 
p arcelona from port Vendee, was 
the night hefere last most hand. 
somely cut out from under the 
Medes islands and batteries by the 
boats of this ship, led on by lieut, 
Connolly, without a man being 
hurt. I ber leave to offer you my 
congratulations on the fall of Fi. 
gneras, and the fair prospects it 

opens. [ am, &ce., 
Cuarcres Buuren. 

P.S. Since writing the above, I 
spoke a small by it Irom Kegar, 
— tells me that the French ge- 

ral had made a rash attempt to 
recover Firueras two days since, 
and lost seven hundred men. 

22. This morning, about hall 
past two oO’ cick Ke the house belong- 
Ine to Mr. Hastings, the sign af 
King Henry the Lighth, corner ot 
White Lionand Great St. Andrew's 
treets, Seven Dials, fell dowa. 


~J 


. y 
. . » . i». | nh 
(he screams and cries of wie mnhae 


bitants were ciea ltul, as most of 
, , 


them were bur ed under the ruims 
In a short time about 500 persons 
surrounded the spot, many of whom 


. 
. | 
’ 


set about digging the unfortunate 
persons fre m their perilous site 
tion. An old man with an miant 
in his arms, dead, was the drm 
shocking spectacie that ] resented 
itself, The most horrid groans 
were heard in the ruins: but ia con 
sequence of some timber st topping 


up > ah 1 way, the bodies co yuld not 
be got at for some time after. ¢ 
young man unfortunately rece aived 
the spade on his scull: he, wi 
four others in a dreadfully = 





Se yo See es ore 


cect 


aa I) 





e¢-ct YU 
re taken to the hos- 
pital. An old woman n: med ‘T'oo- 
rood, who lod; re 4 in the second- 
Soor, being ap} wrised of her dan- 
get, threw herself out at the vor 
dow, by wi hich she was so much 
hurt as to leave little ho; e of r 
very. Mr. and Mis, | tl. STINGS, 
who kent the house, esc: s a with 


ront ot 


b d- 


had 


811.) 


gled state, we 


“CO- 


sme slight bruises, as th 
che house fell first, and their 
room being backw ards they 
jast time to et away. 

An account laid betor: 
ofcommons states the totai amount 
«f gold moneys ¢ ned from the 
Revolution up to the commence- 
ment of his majesty’s reign, at 
95,959, 725/, 

Downing-sireet, May 25. The 
following “dispate! hes were this day 
received, 
Liverpool by lieut.-gen. lord vis- 
count Wellington, K. B. 

Villa Forme $1, May 8 

My lord,—The enemy’s ‘whole 
amy, consisting of the 2d, 6th 
and &th corps, and all the cavalry 
which could be collected in Castille 


‘the house 


and Leon, inclu: ling about 900 of 


he imperial guards, crossed the 
Aoueda at Crudad Rodri. ro on the 
24 instant. The b. uct tlions of the 
*h corps had been joined to the 
regiments to which they belon ged 
ithe other thre fe corps, excepting 

‘ division, consistin er ot ww talions 
belonging to regiments in the corps 
cong di ity in Andalusia, which 
dtvisic on likewise ne ned p: irt of the 
vm in maintain- 
£2 position between the C oa and 
he Agued, l, after the enemy had 
‘tired from the fo rimer, Was to 
blockade Almei: la, which place I 
learnt, sor inte lend letters 
i other oo , Was ili-sup- 
hed with pr for i - 


‘a 


As my y objec 


ation W 
‘ad ts Oarri- 
% and as the enemy were infi- 


stely superior to us in cuy alry,; I 


A lessedt to the earl of 
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did not give any opposition to their 
muarch, and they passed the Azava 
on that evening, in the neighbour- 
hood of E: sp e}: a, -arpto, and Gualle- 
gos. They continued their march on 
the 8d in the morning towards the 
Dras Casas, in three columns; two 
ot — - \sisti a 4 of ‘the ¢ 2d and 8th 
corps, to the neichbourhood of Ala- 
me da and Fort Conception; and the 
third, consisting of the whole of the 
d the 6th, and that part 
of the Oth corps which had not 
already been drafted into the other 
three. phe allied army had been 
cantoned along the river Duas Ca- 
Sas, on “the sources of the 
Azava, the light division at Galle. 
eos and Espej te This last fell 
back upon Fuent Honor, on 
the Dunas Cas as, with the Brit ish 
cavalry, 1 proportion as the enemy 
advance 3d, and 7th 
divistons, were colle cted at that 
place; and the Oth division, under 
miaj.-gen. Ca ampbell, rept ss the 
bridge at Alameda: ani i maj.-g The 
sir W. Erskine, with the Sth divi. 
sion, the passages of the Duas Ca- 
SAS, al kort Conception and Aidea 
D’Obispo. Brig.-gen. Pack’s bri- 
gade, with the que en’s regiment 
trom the Gth divis iON, k pt the 
blockade ot Almeida; and I had 
prevailed upon Don Julian Sanchez 
to oc Nave D’Aver with his 
corps Of Spanish cavalry and in- 
fantry.—The light division were 
moved in the evening to join gen, 
Campbell, upon finding that the 
enemy were in strength in that 
quarter; and they were brought 
back again to Fuentes de Honor 
on the morning of the 5th, when 
it was found that the 8th corps had 
joined the 6th on the enemy’s left 
Short ly after the e nemv hi ud fi rme : 
on the ground on the right of t 
Duas Casas, on the afternoon of 
the 3d they uttac ked, re 
, 


non tpn bere : 
Cavalli VY, afi 


and 
‘S de 


d, and the I st 


Cuypy 
oe 


e Sone 
with a larg 


(D 3) force, 
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force, the village of Fuentes de 
Honor, which 
most gallant manner by lieut.-col. 
Williams, of the 5th bat. 60th reg. 
in command of the light infantry 
battalions belonging to maj.- gen. 
Picton’s division, suy ported by th 
light infantry b: ittalion i in Maj.-cen. 
Nightingall’s brig: ide, comm: inded 
by maj. Dick, of the 42d reg, and 
the light infantry battalion in maj.- 
gen. Howard’s brigade, command- 
ed by maj. M‘Donnell, of the 92d 
reg. and the light infantry battalion 
of the kine’s German legion, com- 
manded by maj. Ally, of the 3d 
battalion of the line, and by the 
“d battalion of the 83d reg. under 
maj. Carr. ‘These troops maine 
tained their position ; but having 
observed the re epes ated efforts which 
the ene my were ma) ing to obtain 
possession of the village, and being 


was defended in a 


aware of the advantage which they 
wou il | derive from the posse, 10, 
im their subse juent Opel ver 1S, | 


. sha lhea- . —e 
re-in! reed tne vileance succe ry Cay 
pe . . ’ 4 
oe ; Ist rev. under the hon. 
; ; | _ o! 
lieut t.-Ck ( ‘ in, and tie i tftudle 
ul I =( | ‘ re . gd thie 
“/ { ‘ 4 b lia Ye ii 
j . { i aa \ j 
’ } 
* 4 at At 
t Tl ? LT 4 Vi 
1 iti } 
} | 
of which t y had obtained a ! . 
5 
al iry i ‘ al 
{ time ii¢ le VV wa 
unfortunately wounded, (but | hope 


. ? > —_— } 
pier dangerously, ) Anu the com- 


. ? - } - - —_—" 
Hal d ucy\ OiVed aah tA Lic Li. o€ ‘ l. 


. ma, Dry , 
Cameron, of the 79th ree. L hie 
contest continued ull nivot, when 


our troops remained in possession 


ot the whi le. | t! 1 wil h dr CW 


the light infantry battalions and 
the S3d reg. leaving the 7 Ist and 
79th regiments only in the village, 
und the 2d batt. 2ith reg. to sup- 
port them. On the 4th the enemy 
reconnoitred t] positions which 


N C 


itr a GE [ May, 


we had occupied on the Dias Casas 
river; and during that night ther 
moved gen. Junot’s corps from 
Alameda to the left of the Position 
occupied by the 6th c TPS, Oppo. 
site to Fuentes de Honor. From 
the course of the 
the 4th, I had ima: wed that the 
enemy would ende avout Lo ¢ btain 
possession of Fuentes de Honor, 
and of the ground occupied by 
the ee, behind that Villag ge, by 
crossing the Duas Casas at Pora 
Velho; and in the evening I moved 
the 7th division, under maj.-gen, 


| 


Hous: oun, to the rig] it, in order, 
if ps ssible, to protect that Passage, 
On the morning of the Sth, the sth 
corps appeared ‘in two cvlumns, 
with all the cavalry, on the oppo 
site side of the v: ile sy of the Duas 
Casas to Poya Velho; and as the 
6th and 9th corps aleo made a 
movement to the left, the li 
division, which had heen brou 
back from the neighbourhood of 
Alameda, was sent with the ca 
valry under sir Stapleton Cotton 
Lo support maj.-cven, ioustoun 
whilst the Ist and Sd_ divistons 
made a movement to ther right 
along the ridge between the Turon 
and Duas Casas rivers, correspond: 
ing to that of the Gth and Sthe Tp 
on the right of the Duas Casas. 

e 8th corps attacked maj.-gen. 
Ho ust un’ s advanced guard, con- 
; >. under maj. 
M‘intosh, and the 2d Portuguese 
Cacadores, under lieut.-col. ew 
and obliged them to ret ; and 
they retired in good ai ai 
though with some loss. ‘The 9 
corps being thus established As 
Poya Velho, the enemy's cavaa) 
turned the right of the 7th divisdls 
between Poya Velho and Nave 
l’Aver, from which last pie 
Don Julian Sanchez had been & 
lized to retire; and the cava"y 
charge. 


’ . 
sisting of the s5t h re 


1 
> 
es 


reconne 1<¢ ince of 
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@ , 
The charre oi tne ac. 
] : , 

the enemy s Cae 


charged. 
vanced guard ol 


valry was met by o or. three 
gquadrons ol the erent R st 
ments of British dragoons, and the 
enemy were driven back, and « ol. 
la Motte, of the 15th. chasseurs, 
ad some prisoners taken. © T] 


— : re | 

joain had were chee ATAU, - 
. se! +} —— 
eed to retire by the hire of Mj. 


eon, Houstoun’s division 3 ana | 


? 1 


nd ob: 


| articularly obsel ved the cnasseurs 
Drtanniques, unce 


; | ? 
tace, aS be havi id mthe Most s 


7 " 
oe rh +s 
i 1cuwfr.-¢ ya a US- 


Psa 


manner; and maj.-cen. Houstoun 
wnentions Wn hi rh tern the cond: 


| % : 
of a detachment of the duke « 
Brunswick’s light inf: 

withstanding that this chat 


repulsed, | was determimed to’ con- 


centrate our ferce towards the ielt, 
and to move the (ta ane ‘ht di- 


from Poya 
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ihe 7th division was covered 


in i 
passage of the Turon by the light 
division under brig.-gen. Craufurd, 
| this last, in its march to join 
the Ist division, by the British ca- 


Our position u 


, 
‘ 


.) 
4 


nus extended 

n the h gwround from the Tu. 
ron to the Duas Casas. The 7th 
divisi mm, on the leit of the Turon, 
e right; the 


I 1 ayy} LO, in two ne ’ were on 


, . . Baad ie 4 , » 7 >. ’ 

the mebt;. col. Ashworth’s — bri- 
- }; } 

Gade, In TWO WhHes, In the centre 

ne 28) Rat ' } 

et qa diviston, two imes, on the 


left; the light division and British 
cavalry inreserve ; and the vill we 

uentes de Honor in front of 
the Jeft. Don infantry 
yomed. the 7th division in Freneda ; 
and | sent him with his cavalry to 
endeavour te inter Npt the enemy's 
with Cmdad Ro- 
4 em) ’s eflorts on the 
right part oF oul positi n, aiter it 
. ] 


Juhan’s 


COM MuUunication 


arieo, fheen 


as L have above de- 
were confined to 2 cannon- 
ade, and to some charges with their 
cavalry upon the advanced posts. 
The picquets of the Ist division, 
ldill of ' Sdreg. 
| hards, repul ed o 1¢ of these ; 
were fallme bac Ke they 
‘tion ot another 


Cut. () 


did not see the dire 
in suilictent time to form to oppose 
leut.-col Hill was taken pri- 
-men wounded and 


5 , ] ] «4 Tes ‘ 

SQ TT} l , bocTOore a dctacament 
, 7 , 

of the B h cavalry could move 


up to their support. The 2d batt. 
under Jord Dianty re, also 


evul ed a charge ol the cavalry 


‘ 
, rest 


Ggirected dP alh t them. Li VY ItK@- 


wise attempted to push a body ef 
‘ ‘ 


1 a _ A << enveans v4 
nent miantry aown tft ruvine Oi 
the Turon tothe right ot the Ist 


oO 
division ; which were repulsed by 


tric lig t mW .tneTy ol tue guard , 

; e Sas 
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Maj-cren. Nightin- 
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gall was wounded inthecourse of the 
cannonade, but I hope not severely. 

The enemy’s principal effort was 
throughout this day ayain directed 
against Fuentes de Honor; and 
notwithstanding that the whole of 
the Gth corps was at different pe- 
riods of the day emplayed to attack 
this village, they could never gain 
more than a temporary possession 
of it, It was defended by the 24th, 
71st, and 7yth regiments, under the 
command of col. Cameron; and 
these troops were supported by the 
light infantry battalions in the 3d 
division, commanded by muajor 
Woodgate ; the bght infantry bat- 
talhions in the Ist division, com- 
manded by maj. Dick, maj. Mac- 
donald, and maj. Aly; the 6.) 
Portuguese Cagadores, commanded 
by maj. Pinto; by the light com- 
panies in col, Champlemonde’s 
Portuguese brigade under col. Sut- 
ton; and those in col. Ashworth’s 
Portuguese brigade under lieut.- 
col Pynn; and by the picquets of 
the Sd division, under the com. 
mand of the hon. lieut.-col, ‘Trench, 
Lieut.-col. Cameron was severely 
wounded in the afternoon, and the 
command inthe village devolved 
upon lieut.col, Cadogan, The 
troops in Fuentes de Honor were 
besides supported, when pressed by 
the enemy, by the 74th regiment, 
under maj. Russel Manners, and 
the SSth regiment, under licut.-col. 
Wallace belonging to col. Mackin. 
non’s bigade ; and on one of these 
occasions the SSth, with the TIst 
and 7 th, under the comma! d of 
col. Mackinnon, charged the ene- 
my, and drove them through the 
village; and col, Mackinnon has 
reported particularly the conduct 
of heut.-col, Wallace,’ brig.-major 
\ tide, and leur. and adjutant 
S: ewart of the SSth1 giment. The 
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till night, when our troops stil] 
held their post ; and from thar time 
the enemy have made no fresh at. 
tempt on any part of our position, 
I'he enemy manifested an intention 
to attack maj.-gen. sir W, Erskine’s 
pust al Aldea del Bispo on the 
same morning, with a part of the 
2d corps, but the maj.-cen, sent 
the 2d battalion of the Lusitanian 
legion across the ford of the Duas 
Casas, which oblived them to re. 
tire. Inthe course of last night 
the enemy commenced to reure 
from their position on the Daas 
Casas; and this morni gx at day. 
light the whole were in motion, I 
cannot yet decide whether this 
movement Is preparatory to some 
fresh attempt to raise the blockade 
of Almeida, or is one of decided 
retreat ; but I have every reason to 
hope that they wili not succeed in 
the first, and that they will be ob 
liged to have recourse to the last. 
Their superiority mm cavalry is very 
great, owing to the weak state of 
eur horses f:om recent fatigue and 
scarcity of forage ; and the reduc 
tion ot numbers in the Portuguese 
brigade of cavalry with this part 
of the army, in exchange fora 
British brigade sent into Estremas 
dura with marshal sir W. Beres- 
ford, owing to the failure ot the 
measures reported to have been 
adopted to supply the horses and 
men with food on the service, 1 he 
result of a general action brought 
on by an attack upon the enemy 
by us might, under these circums 
stances, have been doubtful; and 
if the enemy had chosen to avoid 
it, or if they had met it, they we uld 
have taken advantage of the collects 
tion of our troops to fight this a 
‘tion, to throw relief imto Almeida. 
Prom the great superiomty af toree 
to which we have been op} ysed 


4 : } ie} 
upon this occasion, your lordship 
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will judge of the conduct of the 
eficers and troops. Jac actions 
were partial, but very severe, and 
eur Joss has been great ; the ene- 
my’s loss has also been great ; and 
hey left 400 killed in the village 
of Fuentes de Honor, an d we have 
many prisoners. I particularly re- 
quest your lordship’s attention to 
the conduct of lieut.-col. W illiams, 
teut..col. Cameron, and the hon. 


ieut.col. Cadogan, and to that ot 


col, Mackinnon, and = hreut.-col. 
Kelly of the 24th regiraent, and of 
the several officers commandmg 
battalions of the line and the light 
infantry, which supported the troops 
in Fuentes de Honor. Likewise 
tothat of major M‘Intosh of the 
85th regiment ; of lieut.-col, Nixon 
of the Yd Cacadores; of lieut.-col. 
Eustace of the chasseurs Britan- 
niques; and of lord Blantyre, 
Throughout thes Operations l have 
received the greatest assistance 
from lieut.-ren. sir B, Spencer, and 
allthe genera! officers of the army; 
and from the adjutant-and quar- 
termaster-get eral, and the officers 
of their several departments, and 
those of ny personal Stall, brom 
wellivence from marshal sir W. 
berestord I learn that he has in- 
vesied Bad yos, On the leit of the 
Guadiana, and is movir r there 
sores for the Attad K of the j lace. 
| have the hon ur to mtorm you 
wat the inte llig ence has been con- 
armed, that Joseph Jonaparte 
passed Valladolid, on his way to 
Faris, on the 27th of Ap i). tt 1S 
netdemed by the French officers 
“at MC is PONE to Paris. 
WELLINGTON, 

tila forme a, iM 'y 10. 
l—The enemy retired 
- tie Sth te the woods he tween 
P48 Gallegos and Fuente 
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and yesterday, with the exception 
of that part of the seeond corps 
which continued opposite Ala. 
meda. Last night the whole broke 
up and retired across the Azava, 
covering their retreat by their nu. 
merous cavalry; and this day the 
whole have retired across the Ague- 
da, leaving Almeida to its fate. 
‘I'he second corps retired by the 
bridge of Barba del Puerco, and 
the ford of Val d’ Espino on the 
Agueda. Our advanced posts are 
upon the Azava, and on the Low- 
er Agueda; and the army will be 
tomorrow in the cantonments on 
the Duas Casas, 
BERKELEY CAUSE. 

Sl. As introductory to the follow 
ing article we may observe that the 
earlot Berkeley died Aug. 5, 1810. 
His lordship had married Mary, 
the daughter of William Cole, by 
whom he had William Frederick 
Vitvharding, known as viscount 
Dursley, six other sons, and two 
daughters. The fact concerning 
the time of his marriage had been 
for years a subject of much cone 
versation among the higher circles : 
but within these two or three years 
it excited a more veneral interest, 
mn conseqence of a petition to the 
house of commons, ad the dis« 
cussion which followed on lord 
Dursley taking his seat as member 
for Gioucesicrshire, and qualifying 
as the reir apbdar nt of a peer, 
The subject had tkewtse been 
brought before the house of lords 
sory time previons|\ to this, with 
the ‘view of removing all doubts 
respecting the succession to the te 
tle: but the house refused to go 
into it, on the ground that it was 
permature during his lordship’s 
life-time. His lord hey s will, 
Jated Auc. SI, ISLO, Was |] roved 
bv Marv c untess of Berkel Y. It 
comprises nearly eighty sheets, and 

appears 
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ap pears to nat ‘ J ; craw Pup win 


col isiderable Caulion ana circum. 


spectior n. To his ‘ est son, de- 
scribed at the time as lord Dursiey, 
he Bives personal property lo we 


value of irom 30,000/, to 40,000. 
ry ‘ wr 

lo Augustus, Francis, Thomas, 
George, and Craven, 7O0O0/, pet 
annum seach, besides 5,000/. each 
at thei respect vely attan ing the 
age of 21 years. To Mary, C “a- 
yoline, ‘ ind kmily, daugiiters, L00/, 
per annum each, till married 
and if married with th 

their mother, then LO,OOO/,. eac 
Again, upon their attaining the 
age ol 21, 200/, per annum more 
ti married 5 and upon their mo- 
ther’s death, 500/, per annum tll 
married. All the toregoing to be 
. at ae GE on at a 
charged on the Berkeley estates m 
the county of Gloucester. ‘lo lord 


ie 


. ' ~ +3. , + " . . 

I Jursuc » f he Li ‘ >! a4 n) Ber KCIeY 

< is ] > the . | ‘ } + ‘ , @ 
ehLOL a» ‘ ‘ ‘ . wid Pale DiLis 


be, wit! remamidel LO 2LiS d1eiT 
male tor ever; on haduret t bets, to 
the otloer sons in iC$cesstol;, ana, 
SUL them, to th daugihiers ana 
tac ISSUC § and bat them, to 
his brot ther (a ral Bei hele’ yuna 


his heirs Hic c > Cite 1} this county 


Oo Sussex are bequeathed to his son 
a % +1 . : 
NIAUTICE ANC JIS ISSUC Midie ;: waich 
} } ! ] 
i ‘ ‘i . » ) t al il + 
, Y « | ‘ try | 
‘ i WOW] | \ Veni, hai 
’ 
aut Li Il}. ta. ‘ \ it 
u Cit l 4 VOT. ifs? - 
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j , ‘ 
\ tal bis l 4 ; t Ou A CSL lO 
" . 
: has VIC VANE VG tc) Like Te sessor ol 
. ' ‘ ' ? 
i Lr LOUCCS.é te ostate, toat then 
{ ‘ ; Tie. » * tad i} pes U's >] lati 


terminate 4S tO Lhe said Sussex 
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ley. There are powers of} 
children possessit eal e: 
make settlem ents. A like now 
tothe countess to d annu 


Mow. exceeal ¥ a2 SUIT) limited: ar 
. so niled ; and 
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lil}- 
Mmecauialesy 000/, per 
. Ae > . eeAiw wee i i «hu hum 
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{o! bie, Charged on the & . 
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lersuire estates 5 towether Wilh the 
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estates in Middlese X 1Or jilt Lu roe 
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Farm for life, and leaschold hous 
in Spring gardens for life, and she 


is made 1 esidu; iry legatee to all the 


P 
rest 
‘ 


» residue, and remainder of his 
property, for ever. It concludes 
with a solemn declar: iO | of the 
legitimacy of lord Durs aad 
fall disinherits all] Line every ot 
the auldons who presume to dis 
pute his tithe and legitimacy, 
There are matters of minor mter- 
est. ‘The 
nent fe atures of t) nte ung 
document. His title ha wever 


been dis 


10 regoin 4 ate prom. 


% 


ted, and the followmng 
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tation Was, that the four cidest sons 
had been born betore the deceased 
i 


ord was married to their mother, 
th present Countess 5 but ber ladve 
ship, on behalt of bet lest SOs 
averred, that alth nud) tl uoue 
solemnization of the nu 

pudce utier the bart! ot the i ie 
named {our chik en, vet t Jat . 
had been privately n arried ord 


B. before their birth: and, to ¢ 
tablish this statement, an entry 
a parish register was produced, 


. . 7 ior 
which entry, it 18 allt ved, had “pe 
aan ; { 
certain re isons ot pjicasure wer) 
. ‘ —- 
aber at she r jOTU 
convemence on the part ©! 
? 
) ) } ee ‘ ) ; 
Berkeley. veen Wwrltien On «4 
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that w; pasted Gown IN the + 
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who is stated to hav C 

entry in the register 1s c ead ; and 
vig widow has deci: ired that she 
gues not believe the w iting to be 
hat of her deceased husb: ind. Mr. 
Tudor, brother of lady Berkeley, 
however, deposed, that he was 
present at her marriage with the 
late earl in 1785.—Lady Berke- 
ley is the daughter of Mrs. Glos- 
SOP, of Osbournby, Lincolnshire 


™: id e the 


(formerly Mrs. Cole). She con- 
tradicted her dau rhter In some par- 


tieulars, but gave her evidence in 
way. The old 
lived in « bscury 
three daughters 
Val k ible Ci ley F 
is the antes 
another 
dying, 


a year, 


i yery respecta ble 
lady has always 
herself: but her 
have ris nto a ret 
tion in SOc! ty; one 
countess of Berkeley ; 
married a gentleman, who, 
left her possessed of 7,00C2Z. 
and she is now the wife of a ne- 
phew of sir I. Baring ; and the 
third daughter married a gz neral 


inthe army, at present im an im- 
portant command mm America. 


The evidence adduced is 
volummou e OC uy 


ww pages; the mo 


extremely 
ying upwards of 
remarkable 
parts of which ure ihe statements 
of Mrs. J Foote, the re v. Jl na- 
pean, Mr. Fendall, admiral Pri 

cott, and 
which the 


in « 


Mana £ 
é following is a sketch. 
Misury SOF Ey IDEN eiven before 
the committee of p 
the house of lord » bo 
the petition of William Fitzhard- 
ing Berkeley, c] aim Inns ras of ris ht 
to be earl of Be rkeley, wa: 
relerreti, 
The - examin ation of iF id 
ley *Y took up several days. it 
‘suOstance that she was first mare 
tied to lord Be tkeles wat Berkeley 
the Sd of Marc h, 1785,—that her 
brother "7° , : } 
Ludor, was the 
rele el hat the 
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stated 
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“ithess to the m 
reasons bor 
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nated with lord Berkeley,—that she 
never lived w ith her Ss] ter, Bh igrers ns 
nah Turner, after her fi - mar- 
riare, because she 't Irs. T) was 
living under the roof of a gentle. 
man to whom she was not married, 
she never applied to lord 
Berkeley to marry her, but was 
rather unwilling that the second 
riage, which was at Lambeth, 
May 16, 1796, should take place, 
on account of her elder childven, 
—that she never disclosed her first 
marriage to either her mother or 
her two sisters; but that she had 
given her mother reason to believe 
she was married, or she would not 
have lived with her, which she did 
in 1786, for a few months, during 
herlying-in of a present claimant. 

Ann Foote was called in, and 
havine been sworn, was examine 
ed as follows: 

Where were you living in the 
early part of the year 178+?—At 
Broughton Malherd, inthe county 
of ixent, 40 miles trom London, 

Did you in the early part of that 
year receive into your employment 
a lady who ts now lady B erkeley ? : 
—Yes, onthe 4th of March, 1784. 

How do you recollect with di- 
stinctness the day and yea when 
that event took place ?—~Havmg 
d it ina pocket-book, 


: 


m2 a 


entere 


You have iutely re ferred, to re- 
fresh your memory upon the sub- 
ject ?—Yes, 

' Where was the envarement 


made with lady Berkelc i—At 
(Gloucester. 

In what capacit 
you ?— As lady’s maid, 

In any other character ?—No; 
assisting in the sometimes, 


lady's maid principally ; as 


y was she with 


house 
but-as 
upper serviil 
Occasionally assisting the house- 
maid /—Sometimes. 
Was she instructed before she 
came 
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came into your service in hair-dress- 
ing in Gloucester ?—Yes. 

Who paid for that ?—My hus- 
band. 

How much ? —I think a guinea: 
I am not quite sure; it might be 
two; I am not quite certain. 

That was paid to a hair dress- 
er at Gloucester to instruct her, 
for the purpose of qualifying her 
to be a lady’s maid ?—Yes, exact- 
ly so. 

Was any thing besides advanced 
while she was at Gloucester, be- 
fore she came into your service }— 
No, I think not. 

Was there any money advanced 
to buy her any clothes ?—Yes, there 
was something paid: a friend en- 
gaged her tor me ; there was some- 
thing. 

How long did she live with you? 
—From March to the end of De- 
cember, about 10 months. 

What rate of wages did she re- 
ceive from you ?—I cannot recollect 
that exactly ; she was paid at dif- 
ferent times; I cannot exactly 
recollect how much. 

Have you got any receipt for 
wages at the end of that year /— 
Yes ; for her wages in part. 

Have the roodness to popes it. 

"The witness prod ced ; Bm, “eg 
and the same was read as fol- 
lows:— 

December 27th, 1784. 

“ Reed of the Re v. Mr. Foot ite, 
five pounds, for wages due Jan. 
4th, 1785, mn full of all demands, 
by me, “Mary Core.” 

Was that signed by the person 
who was with you at that time ?>— 
Yes; that is her sienature, 

When, in point of fact, did this 


meTson leave you ¢ —Ah tut t} ‘ 
“Sth of December, I believe 
Did you, belore she leit you, 


receive ANY application from her 
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received a request from her sister 
that she might leave me rather 
before the month of Warning was 
expired. 

Have the goodness to produce 
that request that she should eave 
you.—I have not it with me a 
this moment. 

It was soon after that request 
was received by you that lady 
Berkeley left you ?—Almost i imme- 
diately: Icannot say how soon, 
but almost immediately, 

Then a letter was shown to the 
witness, and she was asked—TIs that 
the letter you received ?-~This js 
the request which I received. 

The same was read = follows :— 

“© Madam—<Actuated by the ge- 
nerosity of your carictor I take the 
Libirty of Scribeling to you Big. 
ing if it will not be Too great a 
faver that my sister may come to 
‘Town the week after Christmas as 
I am obliged to go in the Country 
the week following an he hod be 
happy to see her before I go * Beg 
Madam I may not make t Hil 
convenant to you or give you the 
smallest Truble would reather suf- 
fer any disopointment my selfe 
then be thought impirtinant or re- 
gardless of your faver to my si 
te r, She poor thing has long been 
In want of a frie nd: and She tells me 
but for your kindness to her she 
would have been more unfortunate 
exkuse me Madam tor saying Hea- 
ven will reward your generous 
condecention to My sister an id Be- 
leave me I am with real humultty 
your humble Sy vant. 

“oS, Turnovur.” 

How soon before lady Berkeler 
left your service did you recerve 
that letter >—About 
lieve; Tam not sure. 
Duriy the ye riod of lady 
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any meeting with lord Berkeley ? 
—_ le 


Had you ever the least reason or 
ground to suspect that any commu- 
ication or intercourse of any kind 
was going on between them ?—Not 
the smallest. ahi 

Did you ever perceive in her at- 
tire or dress any thing that indicat- 
ed she was supplied with money 
from any quarter ?—No, not the 
least. 


Wiliam Fendall, esq. 
follows : 

Are you not a barrister by pro- 
fossion?—Yes, I am. 

Where is your principal place of 
residence ?—In the neighbourhood 
of Gloucester. 

Can you recollect particularly 
whether you attended the quarter 
sessions at Gloucester in the early 
part of the year 1785!—Yes; I 
certainly did. 

Did you attend those quarter 
sessions, the July sessions, at the city 
of Gloucester ?—I did. 

Do you recollect on the day on 
which the sessions ended, or on any 
day during the sessions, your walk- 
ing out after dinner into a part of 
the town called Bell-lane ?—I do. 

Which day was that ?—On the 
Wednesday. 

Did you there observe any person 
looking out of a window in a house 
there ?— | did, 

Who was it ?—~The present lady 
Berkeley. 

What house was it that you saw 
that person looking out of the win- 
dow of fe-It was a corner house, 
the front of which was in South- 
a, and part of it in Bell- 


examined as 


° 
Was there any other person in 
2 Company, or looking out of the 
Fs at the same time >—I think 
‘ , ° p¢ ° 
} Rot looking out of the window. 
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Were you at that time acquaint- 
ed with that lady ?—I was not, 

Had you ever spoken to her be. - 
fore Never. 

Had you ever been in her coms 
pany before ?—Never. 

Upon seeing that person looking 
out of window, what did you do ?— 
I kissed my hand to her, I believe ; 
I saluted in some way or other, 
either by pulling off my hat or 
shaking my hand, or in some way 
or other. 

State every particular that you 
ean recollect.—Either by taking 
my hat off, or kissing my hand, I 
showed an intention of waiting 
upon her if she would allow me. 
I, in consequence, went up stairs 
into the room. 

After you had made these signals, 
how were they received by the 
lady ?—‘They were neither assented 
to, nor dissented trom, that I re- 
collect, and the door was open, and 
i went up. 

After you had made these sige 
nals, did the lady withdraw from 
the window?—I do not recollect 
that she did. 

Was there any thing discourag- 


ing from the window to prevent 
your going up stairs?—Certainly 
- © we 

not. 


Proceed in your statement.—I 
went up stairs; I entered into that 
common conversation that a man 
would enter into. 

Upon going up stairs, did you 
find any body in the comipany of 
that lady, and what room did you 
eo into?—-I went into a room up 
, f stairs, and I am pretty 
confident that the sister of that lady, 
Mrs. Farrea, was with her in the 
room when I went in. 

Have the goodness to proceed in 
giving an account of what passed 
with these two females,—I sat 
with them, and I rather believe, 
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but I am not confident, whether I 
drank tea with them that afternoon 
or not; I sat with them trom 
half an hourto an hour; I should 
rather suppose I might stay pro- 
bably the greater part of an hour, 

During that hour you think you 
drank tea with them?—Il rather 
think I did, but I am not confident. 

How did you introduce yourself, 
or begin the conversation with these 
ladies, you being a stranger ?—It 
is impossible at this distance of time 
to say how I did it; I certainly 
paid that attention to a very band- 
some woman whom I found there, 
which a man might be very natu- 
rally expected to pay. 

By that person you have so de- 
scribed, which of the sisters do you 
mean so to describe t— Lady Berke- 
ley. 

You knew the other to be M: 
Farren, the wife of Mr. Farren you 
knew ?—I cannot say that | knew 
it at the time ; but when I repeated 
my visit 1 knew it certainly ;_ 1 can- 
not take upon me to say I knew it 
that day. 

Was it to lady Bert ‘ley your af- 
tentions were partic what hy directed ? 
—Certainly. 

How were you received }—Not 
particularly objected to, and with 
no particular devree of lorwara- 
ness; I do not recollect that there 
was any thing particularly forward 
in lady Berkeley’s conduct; ner 
did she appear oilended with my 
conduct. 
She conversed familiarly with 
rou }—Yes. 

During the time you were endea- 
vourmg to make yourself accepta- 
ble, was there any thing to discou- 
rage you in the prosecution of that 
object ?—I do not take upon me to 
say that there was any thing either 
particularly encouraging or discou- 


srancr es there w . wn ac 
TAgiInye ] taciec Was a cv MVCTSsaLloi 


passed between us, but I shoul 
suppose that CONVErsation vw hich is 
likely to take place betweena youns 
man and a young Woman 50 giz. 
cumstanced. 

Was there any thir g passed dy. 
ring that visit which ied you in the 
smallest degree to suppose that that 
lady wasa married woman ?—(Cer. 
tainly nothing. 

Did you then consider her to be 
a young unmarried woman ?—f Mr, 


, 


serjeane Best objected to the ques. 
tion, 

Did you at any time afterwards 
renew your visit ?—Yes; either the 
next, or the following day : TE think 
not till the Friday. It was in the 
aiternoon, [ recollect periectly well, 
l should think about seven o'clock; 
1t was alter dinner. 

Wiien you went into the lane did 
you then see any pergon at the win 
dow ?—No; I did not. 

Did you then go into the house? 
—l did. 

Was the door open or shut ?— 
The door was, as it generally was, 
open; it was not the door of the 
house, but a private door in the 
lane. 

You had not occasion to knock at 
the door previously, or to see whe- 
ther there was any seivant attend. 
ing 7—-No; I had not 

Into what room did you goon 
going in?—Into a room up one pat 
OT st LIr's, looking out to Southgate 

trect. 

Was that the same room you bad 
been in betore ?—Yes, it was. 

Who was in the room when yoo 
went in }—lI think only lady Berke 
ley. 

What passed on your going nm 
how did you introduce yourself — 
I do not know exactly how to state 
that; but that lI intimated, that 
having visited her before, I wishe 
to visit her again, and was come 
consequence. 
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consequence. It is impossible for 
me to state at 
the particular Jat [ use 
Had you any business with the 
lady 2—NO. i 
How long did you stay with the 
. . } ’ 
lady the second time »— I should 
suppose about the same time as the 
first. \ iene. 
Upon this second visit did vou 
b] t a y° ¢ 
drink tea there '—i think I did; I 
am pretty confident I did the second 
time. — igi 
Who was in her company !—=1 co 


this distance of time 
yuage that I used, 


not believe any body but ourselves. 
Was any surprise intimated, or 


i 
eny objection intimated from iady 





Berkeley when you fit st came the 
cond time —Not that 1 can re- 
collect. I think certainly no! 

You have stat d that you t! ik 
you drank t there, a t l 
drank tea lady B . 
v Same | wi ( ia IL <¢ 


ihe impression on my mind is, tha 
it that tme. 

SA enn ra lle ‘ —_ +] vy) ¢ 
Do vou rr olect trom WiOohn ti ° 


invitation to drink tea came; whe- 
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+ you think ?—Cer 
the time, if not the whole 
Siate what Was 
CMV¥etsation between you durine 
UNS second vicit.—ITt is Tht ble 
ferme, at this distance of tin e, pre- 
“sly to state the whole of the 
Saiversation ; I certainly professed 


Dwselt an admirer of her’ , 
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sions received Not with any sur- 
ptise certainly; but at that time 
certainby no particular marks of en- 
couracement were given me. 

During this second visit, did any 
thing pass from lady Berkeley, or 
was any thing said by her, intimat- 
ing that she wasa married woman? 
—No}; certainly not. 

Did you repeat your visits after 
it awain Yes, 1 did. 
When ?—I should suppose the 
very next day. 1 think on the Sa- 
turday : and I think once aftere 


wards. 
T. _ } : . 
It was then four times in the 
} «i =v 

whole ?—I think, as nearly as [ can 


recollect, it was four times in the 
whole; I jotned the circuit either 
the ‘Tresday or Wednesday follow- 
ino, at Heretord. 
you ted. four times at this 
! ; i ‘ f( ur times. l 

ture confidently to 


> visit the third time; in 


the day was that 
pi — as in the atiernoon. 
> | you stay tea the third time? 
w={ lot re ect th I did. 
] is third “une did you 
Rarkeley 9. V¢ 


‘ ‘* 
conipany wilh any body; or 
’ 7 . «] re ” " teehee 
ive ister miont 

‘ 
be present part of the time or not, 


Silect whether, du 
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') Ls ’ i inv 
‘ iad berke. 
ley t t pard f— 


Do you re r+ any thine that 


f ty! tf » house 
thy wher i had Wis ms | 
did kn whose horse it was in the 
cu my Vv . but on what 
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particular day I cannot recollect. 
Mr. Farren, the husband of Mrs, 
Farren, came into the room, whom 
I had known some years before, 
and [immediately recognised him : 
whether this was his house or not, I 
cannot particularly say. 

At the time when Mr. Farren 
came into the room, was there any 
female in the room except lady 
Berkeley ?—No; I remember per- 
fectly well there was not. 

State what was passing between 
you and lady Berkeley at the time 
Mr. Farren came into the room ?— 
Premising that nothing criminal, I 
solemnly declare, ever did pass be- 
tween lady Berkeley and myself, | 
must submit to their lordships that 
circumstances might occur which 
it might be very unpleasant to state. 
Occasional liberties might be taken, 
and perhaps at the tume that Mr, 
Farren came in, something of that 
sort might be passing ; but I most 
solemnly declare, that nothing cri- 
minal ever passed between lady 
Berkeley and myself. 

What was the nature of the li- 
berties, if any, that were passing 
when Mr. Farren come into the 
room ?—I certainly was taking liber- 
ties with lady Berkeley at that time, 
unquestionably. 

Was it with or against her con- 
sent ?—Certainly with a degree of 
reluctance on her part. 

What was the nature of the li- 
berties you were taking —I was 
saluting her. 

Were you upon the ground with 
her ?—I1 rather think not, but ] will 
nottake upon me particularly to say. 
There was a moment, I believe, 
when by accident she had slipped 
off her chair ; and whether it was at 
that time when Mr. Farren came 
in, I will not take upon me to say, 

During any part of that time, 
was any the least intimation given 
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(May, 
you by lady Berkeley that she was 


a married woman ?—Certain 

Did you receive from lady Berke. 
ley during this time, OF at any time 
during the visits, any reprimand or 
condemnation ot what had passed ? 
—Lady Berkeley certainly did ey. 
press reluctance at liberties that | 
attempted to take. 

Was that during the period those 
liberties were taking, or before oy 
atter them ?—She ey pressed am. 
luctance every time | attempted to 
take any libertiesof that kind, cere 
tainly. 

After that passed, had you any 
conununication with ladv Berkeley 
atter you wentto Heretord?—Whea 
I was et Hereford I wrote to lady 
Berkeley. 

Did you receive any letter from 
lady Berkeley ?—I did. 

Is that letter in existence, or isit 
destroyed ?— It is lost 4 1 believe I 
may say destroyed. 

State, as nearly as you can, the 
contents of that letter. 

The contents of lady Berkeley's 
letter were rather of a favourable 
expression towards me, It begms 
with a complaint of my making 
a request to her to meet me alone, 
unaccompanied by any female 
friend; that if my intentions were 
honourable towards her, I shonid 
rather have desired her to bnng 
some female friend with her, whoe 
presence would have pre’ ented any 
improper — circumstances taking 
place at the meeting; which was 
pretty near the whole, at least that 
was the substance of the letter | 
received from her ladyship. 

Can you at all recollect in what 
way the letter began ?—1 certainly 
do recollect the first expresstom, and 
I think I can venture with confi. 
dence to say that it began with 
these words :—** Maria, with equa 


heart, sits down to answer the . 
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ly noe, 
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ter she has received.” 
w state, that it was the 
of the expression that made that 


ion upon me, that I am 


confident I can state it correctly, 

As you stated that you had been 
; considerable time resiclent in the 
county of Gloucester, During the 
time of your residence there, did 
lord Berkeley and his lady ever pass 
esman and wite ?—I never under- 
good that they did. 

Daring all that time, what name 
did lady Berkeley go by ?—Tudor, 
| believe ; the letter that she wrote 
tome was signed merely Mana; 
there was no surname added to it. 

During the time she lived with 
lord Berkeley did she passas his wife? 
—Certainly not, to my knowledge. 

Cross-examined. 
Have not you and the late lord 
keley had several quarrels ?— 
None ever. 

The rev. Mr. Chapeau exaimined. 

States an application from jord 
Berkeley, in January 1757, to chris- 
ten a natural child of his, which was 
doat—States his being intimate in 
he family. 


I beg leave 
pecultar ity 


Examination proceeded in. 

a all the time of the inti- 
may subsisting between you and 
lord Berkeley, did lord Berkeley 
pas asa married or single man ?— 
Asasingie man. [ recollect a cir- 
comstance that passed on coming 
rom shooting one day. It was 
wed Berkeley's custom to ask, 

miss ‘Tudor was; and the 
“vant that answered the question 
wd, “ My lady Berkeley is in the 
peasure-grounds.” ‘To which lord 
rea, answered, “ You fool, 
py ee You mean by lady Berke- 
“time have no lady Berkeley be- 
pa me but my mother.” 
ant repeated that once af- 
er that, but never aiterward 

: aite rds. 
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You represented that you had 
seen lord Berkeicy at Spring-gar- 
dens on his recurn from the house 
of lords, when he went to claima 
former marriage >—=I did. 

Did you see lady Berkeley there ? 
—loth, at Spring- gardens. 

Did you hear lady Berkeley say 
any thing upon that occasion ?—I 
satin the dining-parlour with ad- 
miral Prescott, about half an hour 
before the carriage drove up: when 
the carriage drove up, lady Berke- 
ley got ont of the carriage first; 
my lord Berkeley was detained with 
his porter in the hall; lady Berke- 
ley being arst, had flounced down 
ia a chair,.and looked heated and 
disappointed, saying, “ No more 
iniqnity for me. My children shall 
go to their church, and shall read 
their Bible, and shall tread the path 
of truth and virtue.”’ 

At any ume did lady Berkeley 
relate to you any circumstances 
respecting her history ?—She did. 

Have the goodness to repeat 
them.—About October, I cannot 
recoilect to say in what year exe 
actly, I think it must be about 
L787. 

The witness said, When I came 
into the parlour to shelter myself, 
I believe it was from rain, miss 
Tudor was discharging a servant 
she had out of the country, and 
persuading this girl to return to her 
friends in the country, telling her 
she would pay her stage-coach if she 
would. She retused, saying, she 
likedtostay in London better. Upon 
which miss ‘Tudor asked me if | 
did not think the girl exiremely 
obstinate; and that a girl with a 
good countenance, and dismissed 
trom service without money, would 
be sure to fall a prey to some man 
or other. In this situation, said 
she, I was once myself; bet having 
a friend of my mother’s, whose 
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mame I recollected, and whose 
house I found out, very luckily 
was received with kindness; but 
that kindness did not last long, for 
he came to me and said, “ oad 
you must not stay longer under my 
roof; I have lived in good esteem 
among my neighbours, and the 
young people will laugh at me if 
you continue, and the old people 
will despise me; therefore, child, 
you must go down to your friends 
at Gloucester.” I said to her, * I 
hope that he did not turn you out 
without some money!” * No,”’ she 
srid, “ he did not; he gave mea 
very handsome present ; and with 
that present I quitted his house and 
went to my Ann Fuarren, 
whom | found with a sore breast, 
two or three children extremely 
diseased and dirty, and a woman 
of the name of Sheffield, an old 
servant in the family, who came 
upon her necessitous situation to 
assist them. The first thing I did 
was to send for a suggeon to my 
sister ; the next hint as to have 
the children cleaned and clothed, 
and that dipped very deep into my 
present, I remunerated Mrs. Shef- 
teld for her kindness, and then, 
disliking my situation under my 
sister, took up my little bundle and 
marched to my sister Susan’s. I 
took up the knocker ; but recollect- 
ing that. my mother had given me 
strict orders never to speak Lo my 
sister Susan any more, | laid it 
down again quietly, and took a 
turn to refiect upon my disobedi- 
ences; but when I thought of re- 
turming to all that misery at my 
sister’s,-—my sister screaming with 
pain, and the children almost fa. 
mushed with hunger,—1] taced about, 
went to my sister Susan’s once a- 
fain; took up the :nocker and 
gave a loud rap. 


sister 


Who should 
come to the door, but (as if it had 
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been on purpose) my sister § 
herself, dressed out in all the para. 
phernalia of a fine lady going to 
the Opera! She took me in ber 
arms, carried me into the patlogr 
and gave me refreshment; beg: 
to tear a great many valuable lacey 
of 16s. a yard, to equip me for the 
Opera ; and when I was so dreged 
I looked like a devil. 1 went tp 
the Opera and was entertained with 
it, and at night returned again t 
my sister’s, and there I found a 
table well spread ; not knowing that 
my sister ever had any fortune, 
At table were lord Berkeley, sr 
‘Thomas Kipworth, I think a Mr, 
Marriot, and a Mr. Howorth: th 
evening went off very dull, and 
they soon left the place. Thener 
night we went to the play in the 
same manner, and returned inthe 
same manner, and with no othe 
difference than a young barrister, 
whom I thought agreeable; and if 
I had been frequently with hm 
should have liked him very mac 
When they went away I requested 
my sister to give me a cheerful 
evening that we might recount over 
our youthful stories ; a day was fir 
ed, and our supper was a roa 
fowl, sausages, and a bow @ 
punch. Inthe midst of our mura 
noise was heard in the passage, ad 
in rushed two ruffians, One sciemg 
my sister by the right hand a 
the other by the left, trying to dag 
her out of the house in order ® 
carry her toa spunging-hous. 9% 
told me the men declared te 
would not quit Susan her sistera® 
less they received a hundred guwes 
She fainted away; then, whes 
came to herself she found hac 
Berkeley standing by her sister©* 
san, who was not there sapett 
Miss Tudor fellupon her koees* 
keley co liberate 
ad no moony 
hers 


desired my lord Be: 
her sister; that she 4 
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teself to do it, and if he would do 
» he might do whatever he would 
with her own person : he paid sown 
we bundred guiness ; the ruthans 
eitted their bold, and my lord 
ied off the lady. 

In the conclusion, did the lady 
gy ay thing?—-Yes; she said, 
« Mr. Chapeau, ] have been as 
much sold as any lamb that goes to 
the shambles.”’ 

You state you had been more or 
les inhabits of intimacy wit! lord 
Berkeley, and lived a great deal in 
his society ; Did lord Berkeley ever 
mike any communication to you of 
ay matter of confidence on any 

ject Whatever ; any secret conh- 
dential communication relative to 
his affairs, or other matters?—A 
thousand, if | had memory to re- 
tun them. If you please, I do 
wtthink Ican go on, but I will 
ry, Lord Berkeley and I used to 
nde, when we were alone, five days 
m the week together. Once he 
ad, “O, dear Chapeau, I am 
wry low-spirited, and very unhap- 
op; TL knew an old friend of mine, 
by the name of Smith, who was a 
wn of the duke of Dorset, born 
out of wedlock, and that man was 
my school-feliow, and a man I lo- 
ved exceedingly ; and whenever I 
bik of him, I am always unhap- 
pT attended him all thro ith 
ts illness; he drank himself to 
death, because he was disappointed 
- the title.” And he said, ‘* Be- 
“ve me, my children shall never 
“perience such cursed villany 
through my means.” 

ve you any recollection how 
many children lord Berkeley might 
ve born at that time 2—No, I do 
etd the children were 
mw Sy out the pleasure-ground 
little barrows and things. 

, S any confidential communica- 


a with lord Berkeley, did you 
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ever learn from his lordship whom 
he considered as the heir to his title 
or estate?—Yes, I have several 
times, twenty times; his brother 
George Berkeley. 

Was the above the first confiden- 
tial conversation you ever had with 
lady Berkeley 2-1 think it was 
the tirst and the last I ever had. 
[ will give you a proof of lady 
Berkeley's artlessness ; she is a very 
artless woman, and a woman who 
L think has been very ill used 
through lite, for I think she has a 
great many good qualities. I saw 
her in Spring-gardens ; now I shall 
surprise you more. I went to call 
on lord Berkeley in Spring-gare 
dens ; the eldest boy had been shut 
up by her, a good big boy, because 
he had been very insolent to his 
mother. When I came into the 
room, I asked miss Tudor where 
master Berkeley was; she said he 
was shut up in her room within the 
drawing-room, which was a bed- 
chamber, and had been shut up 
tor several hours withont any vic- 
tuals. I said, Ma’am, I think you 
Go wrong, for the child will be ill ; 
do liberate him (being confined so 
many hours). She went into the 
room, fetched the boy out, witha 
stick in one hand and her other 
hand uponhis collar ; she said, “* Go 
and thank Mr. Chapeau for your 
liberation ;” and she then added, 
keepine hold of him the while, 
66 Now, you iitile dog, though I 
am not your father’s wife, 1 will 
make you know through life I am 
your mother.” 

Do you state upen your oath, 
that she said she was not the wife 
of lord Berkeley?—I do say so: 
J relate this as a circumstance said 
to the child. 

Do you upon your oath state to 
the house, that she staced herself 
not to be the wite of lord Berke 
(E 2) ley 
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ley 2—~J am really convinced that 
this is what I heard her say. 

Can vou swear positively to the 
words, that her ladyship declared 
kerself not to be the wite of lord 
Berkeley ?—She made use of those 
words that I have related. 

Admiral Priscott stated, that on 
one occasion, when lord Berkeley 
and miss Tudor had been quarrel- 
ling at Cranford, she leit the 
room, and he said to lord Berke- 
lev how sorry he was to see him 
so unhappy. His answer was, “ I 
am determined, Prescott, to put 
heraway.” ‘ Shall I tell her so, 
my lord?” His answer was, 
“Yes, you may.”” I was going to 
London at that time with miss Tu- 
dor; and in the carriage, afier ha- 
ving left the house about ten mi- 
nutes or something of that kind, I 
related the conversation that had 
passed between lord Berkeley and 
me, and told her I was extiemely 
sorry to say to her that lord 
Berkeley was determined, it 1 went 
on, to part with her; and her an- 
swer was, ** Fle dave not.” She 
said no more. 

The marquts of Buck nch om sta 
ted, that about the vea: l7s9 lerd 
Berkeley informed him he had 
some illegitimate children by a 
woman with whom he was then 
living; and that he requested him 
to be their guardian: and that he 
had a faint recollection of lord 
Berkeley having said that he paid 
some money to procure the posses- 
sion of the lady. 

Walter Mayers, a silversmith in 
Gloucester, proved, that in May 
17$5 lord Berkeley and the other 
Otheers of the Gleucesier militia 
were accustomed w come to his 
shop, as he thought, more for the 
purjose of looking at the miss 
C les Ww ho lived opposite than buy- 
ing of wikets; that they were 
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dressed like butchers’ daughters, 
decently, but not finely, 

John Guennett proved, that in Mi, 
chaelmas 1785, he being a servant 
of Mrs. ‘T'urnour’s, whom he knew 
to be a kept-woman, was sent tp 
conduct Mary Coles from the Glos. 
cester stage to his mistress’s hou. 

Maria Lumley proved, that about 
the year 1791 or -2, lord Berkeler 
told her he had pictures of his two 
eldest sons in the Exhibition, and 
that he said, “ Would to God they 
were legitimate!” 

In consequence of the decision 
of the house of lords, the four ed. 
est sons of the late earl are 
over ; and the title devolves upon 
the fitth son, who was the first born 
in wedlock, viz. Thomas Morton 
Fitzharding, now earl of Berkeley, 
who ts in his 15th year. 

The late lord Berkeley was well- 
known to be a man remarkably 
tenacious of his game. This i- 
volved him in perpetual dispute 
with his tenants and neighbours, 
who were probably as fond of phe 
sants and hares as his lordship, 
The rev. Mr. Chapeau, in bs 
examination, stated the following 
curious occurrence, which we give 
in his own words :— Lord Berke 
ley, and the son of one Harms, 2 
schoolmaster of Uxbridge, had beea 
at variance a great while abost 
Harris had killed a great 
deal of game, and paid a great 
deal of money for it, and he went 
one October to Oxfordshire, ard 
collected about a dozen farmens 
sons that were just qualified 5 and 
when mv lord Berkeley and | 
were a-shooting under D’Oyieys 
wall together, I saw a quantty ct 
people CONUNZ, each with a cog 
under his arm, that he had picked 
up at Uxbridge. Lord Berkeie) ' 
covers are intersected with _ 
and they put down those Ot 
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ae bad picked up; they did not 
belong to them, but they had pick- 
ei them up in the town: the dogs 
rx) about and disturbed the game, 
ind the farmers shot; and ‘under 
POvley’s wall, we first heard this 

proar. Lord Berkeley seemed to 
ne very much distressed, and vio- 
leotly angry, and rode up to the 

spot where they were fir in ig, I 
ought, by platoon I followed 
lord ‘Berkeley close to his heels; 
snd when I came within half a mile 

of the insurgents, I jumped of my 
borse, took lord Berke le \ *s bri ile > 
wd told him that he should hear 
mebeforehe stirred. I s said, ‘¢ Lord 
Berkelev, There is a poor woman 
cx hewe seduced at home—there are 
tever ter chi ldren or four, L believe, 

a yo have, who are holding up 
their little hands to you for protec- 
ton; ‘YOu must give in, and n . set 
Heit hives, their comfort, thet: hip. 
pmess, against a parcel of foolish 
pheasants and hares.”” My lord 
erkeley sunk his bridle, suffered 

m to lead him en sulls 

Bride Gate; ] locked th e gate, 
und threw the ke ‘Vv mnto the he Ice 
and went aw. ty, and never shot af- 

terwards,”” 

JUNE, 

2 About five o’clock this after- 
wea, major Arbuthnot reached 
nm, with the official details of 
Segallant battlecf Albuera. The 
Park and ‘Tower guns were fired 
methe same evening, and the next 
uy an Extraor Jin iry Gavette was 
mSashed , which ishere subjoinec l: 
ilintderes tes ORDINARY. 

Dewaing ree’, June 2. Lise 
pitches, of which the follow? er 
se eatracts, have been this day re 
cared by the earl of L tid il, 
tdresged to his lord.) hip by lieut.- 
rh, Yiscount Welli: igton, dated 
- On May 
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Or the hight of the 15th inst. I 





RENCE S. (69) 
received from marshal sir W. Bee 
resford letters of the 12-h and 13th 
inst. Which reported marsha! Soult 
had broken up from Seville about 
the 10th, and had advanced toward 
Kstremadura, notwithstanding the 
revorts which had been previously 
received thit he was busily occupied 
in strenethening Seville, and the 
approache: to that city, by works 3 
and that all his mejsures indicated 
an intention to remain on the de. 
fensive in Andalusia.—I therefore 
set out on the following morning 
from Villa Formosa, and hi ving 
received further information on the 
lich, from sir W. Beresford, of the 
enemy’s movements, I hastened 
my progress, and arrived here on 
the 19th, and found that sir W. Bes 
resford had raised the siere of Ba- 
dajos, without the loss of ordnance 
or stores of :ny description ; and 
collected the troops under his come 
mand, and had tormed a junction 
with gens, Castanos and Blake at 
Albuera, in the course of the 15th 
inst.—He was attacked there on 
the 16th by the French army under 
the command of marshal Soult 5 
and after a most severe engagement, 
in which allthe troops conducted 
themselves in the most gallant mane 
ner, sir W. Beresford gained the 
victory. “Lhe enemy retired in the 
nivht of the 17th, leavin: r betweer 
900 and 1000 w ounded on he 
ground.—Sir W. Bere ssford sent 
the allied cav alry after them; and 
on thel 9th, in the morning, re-in- 
vested Bad: 1108, —I inclose reports 
of sir W. Beresford, of the 16th 
and 18th inst. on the operations of 
<y steve to the moment of raising 
and on the batile at Albuera ; 
sail ] bee to draw your lordship’s 
attention to the ability, the firme 
ness, anc ithe wallantry manifested by 
marshal sir W. Beresford through- 
out the transactions on which he 
(E 3) has 
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has written. I will add nothing to 
what he has said of the conduct of 
all the officers and troops, excepting 
to express my admiration of tt, and 
my cordi.l concurrence in the ta- 
vourabic reports by sir W. Beres- 
ford of the good conduct of all.— 
All has remained quiet in Castille 
since I guitted that part of the 
country.—The battalions of the 9th 
corps, belongiyg to regiments serv- 
Ing in the corps d’armée in An- 
dalusia, had marched trom Sala- 
manca on or about the 5th, and 


*} 
went towards Avila, and were to 


come by Muadrid.—i send this dis- 
patch by major (.ieut, colonel) Ar- 
buthnot, the secretary of marshal 
sir W. Beres!ord, who was present 
in the battle of Aldura, and can 
give your lordship any further in- 
formation you can require; and I 
beg leave to, recommend him to 
your lordship. 

Marshal Meresford’s first letter 
to lord Weliingion, dated Albuera, 
May 16, here tollows,—It appears, 
that alter Badajos was invested, 
and the communication between 
the different COTPs « t the besieging 
force destroyed by the sudden thood- 
ing ot the Guad 
eequent dé@structron of the bridge, 
the French, under Latour Man. 
bourg, were by dextrous mancuvr- 


' 1 9] 
ht, And Lie cone 


ine of Our troops south ot Badaios, 
driven successively trom Liierepva 
to Guadalcanal and Constantino. 
Subsequentiy the bi © bavineg 
been restored, and the prepa tions 
for he Me ex i comp! red, t| © 
divisions of mfantry tell back to in- 
vest Dudwajoss ‘heclt Y- 
ing the cavairy in advance at Zatrf, 
Los Santos, and Villa Franca. On 


the Sth, the eerraon of rg of. 
CUhristeuval mad 


, o] » } + , 
re} inca wy may rel . 


a sortie, and were 
jor Lumley. 
On the 10th, another sortie was 


Se » +f —— . > ~\e > . 
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batteries against St. Christor:! 
which was repulsed by a part af th 
force under lient.-col. Fletcher, afte 
the enemy had obtained possesion 
of one of the batteries, which wa 
within 500 yards of the place : ig 
this affair, our troops being exposed 
to the shot and shells of the tow, 
and fort of St. Christoval, and ty 
musquetry from the latter, sustained 
considerable loss, including the gal. 
lant col. Turner, of the 1th Por 
regt.—On the 12th, marshal Beres 
ford, learning from gen, Bhi 
that Soult had left Seville on th 
Oth, and after torming a junction 
with Latour Maubourg, whieh ir. 
creased his force to 15,000 mes, 
had advanced and occupied Gus 
dalcanal and Llerena, and avowed 
his intentions to attack and camped 
the allies to raise the siege of Bads- 
jos, immediately suspended dpe 
rations against that place, and d- 
rected the removal of the guns an 
stores te Elvas, which by thee 
ertions of lieut.-col. Fletcher, rer 
eng. major Dixon of the artillery, 
and the Portugese covernor cf 
Alentejo (lieut.-gen. Leite}, ve 
effected without the least loss, an 
all the troops, except brig-ge 
Kemmis’s brigade, united on t 
16th to meet the attack, and oppox 
the march of marshal Soult. 
Albucra, May Is 
My lord, I have infinite satista 
tion in communicating to your 
lordship, that the allied army & 
ted here under my orders, obtaines 
onthe 16th inst. after a mos onal 
rulnary contest, a complete vices] 
the enemy oF 


‘> 
a, 


over that of 
manded by marshal Soult ; 2%! 
shail proceed to relate to your od 
shin the circumstances. —Inater™ 
report I have informed your lore 
ship of the advance of 
Soult from Seville, and “ty 
consequence judged it Wise enue 
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irae. the siege of Badajos, and 
epare to meet him with our united 
forces, rather than, by WORKIN to 
ects at once, to risk the loss 

two objects at ONC, 
of both. Marshal Soult, it appears, 
had been long staining every nerve 
wo collect a force which he thought 
fully sufficient to his object, for the 
relies of Badajos; and for this pur- 
he had drawn considerable 
sumbers from the corps of marshal 
Victor and gen. Seb. stiant, and 
also, I believe, from the Trench 
amy of the centre. Having thus 
completed his preparations, he 
marched from Seville on the 10th 
inst. with a corps then estimated at 
lbor 16,000 men, and was joined, 
oadescending into Estremadura, by 
the corps under gen. Latour Mau- 
bourg, stated to be 5,000 men. 
His excellency gen, Blake, as soon 
ashe learnt the advance of marshal 
Soult, in strict conformity to the 
plan proposed by your lordship, 
proceeded to form his junction with 
the corps under my orders, and ar- 
rived at Valverda in person on the 
luthinst. where, having consulted 
with his excellency and gen. Cas- 
tanos, It was deicrmined to meet 
the enemy, and to give him battle. 
On finding the determination of 
the enemy 16 relieve Badajos, 1 
dad broken up from before that 
place, and marched the infantry to 
the position in front of Valverde, 
except the division of the hon. 
major-gen,G. L. Cole, which, with 
Spanish troops, [ left to cover 
the removal of our stores, The 
cavalry which had, according to 
orders, fallen back as the enemy 
advanced, was joined at Santa Mar- 
tha by the cavalry of gen. Blake . 
that of gen. Castanos under the 
count de Penne Villamur had been 
always with it—As remaining at 
Valverde, thoygh a stronger posi- 
bon, left Badajos entirely open, I 
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determined to take up a position 
(such us could be got, in this widely 
open country) at this place; thus 
standing directly betwecen the ene- 
my and Badajos. ‘The army was 
theretore assembled here on the l5th 
inst. The corps of gen. Blake, 
thouch making a foreed march to 
effect it, only joined in the night, 
and could not be placed in it§ po. 
sition till the morning of the 16th 
inst, when gen. Cole’s division, with 
the Spanish brigade under don 
Carlos d’Espagne, also joined, and 
a little betore the commencement 
of the action. Our cavalry had 
been forced on the morning of the 
15th: inst. to retire from Santa Mar- 
tha, and joined here. In the after- 
noon of that day the enemy ap- 
peared in frontof us. The next 
morning our disposition for receiv- 
ing the enemy Was made, being 
formed in two lines, nearly parallel 
to the river Albuera, on the ridge 
of the gradual ascent rising from 
that river, and covering the roads 
to Badajos and Valverde; though 
your lordship is aware that the 
whole face of this country is every 
where passable for all arms. Gen. 
SJake’s corps was on the right in 
two lines; its left on the Valverde 
road, jc ined the right of major-gen. 
the hon. W. Stewart’s division, the 
lett ot which reached the Badajos 
road, where commenced the right 
of major-gen. Hamilton’s division, 
which closed the left of the line. 
Gen. Cole’s division, with one bri- 
gade of gen. Hamilton’s, formed 
the 2d line of the British and Por- 
tuguesearmy. ‘The enemy, on the 
morning of the 16th, did not ti 

delay his attack: at eight o’cloc 
he was observed to be in movement, 
and his cavalry was seen passing 
the rivulet of Albuera considerably 
above our right ; and shortly alter 
he marched, out of the wood op- 
(E +) posite 
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posite to us, a strong force of ca- 
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valry and two beavy columns of 


infantry, pointing them to our 
front, as if to attack the village 
and bridge of Albuera: during 
this time, under cover of his vastly 
superior cavalry, he was filing the 
principal body of his infantry over 
the fiver beyond our right, and itt 
was not long before his intention 
appeared to be to run us bv that 
flank, and cut us off trom Valverde. 
Major-gen. Cole’sdivision was there- 
fore ordered to form an oblique line 
to the rear of our right, with hits 
own right thrown back. And the 
intention of the enemy to attack 


ourright becoming evident, [ re- 


quested gen. Blake to form part ot 


his first line, and all lis second, to 
that front; which was done.—Ths 
exvemy commenced his attack at 
nine o’clock, not ceasing at the 
sume time to menace our left: and 
after a strong and gallant resistance 
of the Spanush troops, he gained 
the hetrhts upon which they had 
been formed: meanwhile the divi- 
on of the hon. meajor-zgen, W. 
Stewart had been brought up to 
suppert them ; and that of major- 
geu. Hamthon brought to the lett 
the Spanish hae, and formed in 


. mr rere I . lovey } *? 
ci prous caOse Columus of Datta- 
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nm Lhe Portuguese briyacde of 


CAN ulry, under brag .-gre n, Otway, 
remained at some distance on the 
left of this, to check any attempt 
of the enemy below the villace.— 
As the heights the enemy had gain- 
ed, raked and entirely commanded 
our whole positic ile ut became iie- 
cessary to make every effort to re- 
take and maintain them; and a 
m ble one was made by che din ision 
of gen. Stewart, headed by that 
gallant officer. Nearly at the be- 
ginning of the enemy’s attack, a 
Soavy stormof rain came on, which, 


NC 
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with the smoke from the fr 
rendered it impossible to distem 
any thing distinctly. This, with 
the nature of the ground, had been 
extremely tavourable to the enemy 
in forming his columns, and ig his 
subsequent attack. The riche bp 
ei cal gen. Stewart's ‘Baie 
under lieut.-col. Colborne, firs 
came mto action, and behaved in 
the most gallant manner; and find. 
ing that the enemy’s column could 
not be shaken by fre, proceeded to 
attack it with the bayonet; and, 
while tm the act of charging, abods 
of Polish lanéers (cavalry); which 
the thickness of the atmosphere and 
the nature of the gronnd had.con. 
cealed (and which was, besides, 
mistaken by those of the brigade 
when discovered for Spanish caval. 
ry, and therefore not fired upen), 
turned it; and being thus attacked 
unexpectedly in the rear, was un 
fortunately broken, and sufferedime 
mensely. The 31st regt, being the 
left one of the brigade, alone es 
caped thi, charge, and under the 
command of major L’Estrange 
kept its ground, until the arrival ot 
the Sd brigade under majorgen. 
Hoghton. ‘The conduct of this 
brigade was most conspicuously 
gallant, and that of the 2d brigade, 
under the command of the hor. 
licut-col. Abercromby, was not less 
o Miner gen. Hoghton, cheer- 
ine on his brigade to the charge, 
tell pierced by wounds. Though 
the enemy’s principal attack was 
on this point of the right, he also 
made a continual attempt upon that 
part of our orginal front at the vii 
lage and’ bridge, which were de- 
fended in the most gallant manner 
by major-gen. baron Alten and the 
light infantry brigade of the Ger 
man legion, whose conduct was, @ 
every point of view, conspicuously 
good. This point now formed ov 
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left, and major-gen. Hamilton’s 
division had been brought up there; 
and he was left to direct the detence 
of that pot, whilst the enemy's 
gitack coptinued on our right, 2 
considerable proportion of the 
Spanish troops supporting the de- 
fence of this place. The enemy's 
cavalry, on his infantry attempting 
w force our right, had endeavoured 
to tan it; but by the able ma- 
neuvres ef major-jren. the hon. W ; 
Lumley, commanding the allied 
cavalry, though vastly mferior to 
that of the enemy in number, his 
endeavours were toiled. Major. 
gen, Cole, seeing the attack of the 
enemy, very judiciously bringing 
uphis left a little, marched in line 
to attack the enemy’s left, and ar- 
rived most Opportuncly to contri- 
bute, with the charges of the bri- 
gades of gen. Stewart’s division, to 
force the enemy to abandon his 


situation, 2nd retire precipitately, 
and wotake refuge under his reserve; 
here the fuzileer brigade particu- 


larly distinguished itself. He was 
pursued by the allies to a consides 
mible distance, and as far as I 
thought ic prudent with his im- 
mense superiority of cavalry ; and 
l contented myself with seeing him 
driven across the Albuera.—Mar- 
shal Berestord then speaks highly 
“majors Fartman and Dickson, 
commanding the British and Portu- 
guest artillery ; also of cupt. Lefe- 
re’s horse artilles Vy and ot one bri- 
gade of Spanish artillery, all of 
which were well served and fought. 
The enemy took and carried off 
one howitzer attached to lieut.-col. 
Colborne’s brigade, with 300 pri- 
Mets, Previous to the arrival of 
een. Hoghton’s brigade, The 
Portuenese division of major-gen. 
“itaiton evinced the utmost stead- 
"et and courage, and mancu- 
wed equally well with the British ; 
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and brig.-gen. Harvey’s Portuguese 
brigade, whea marching in line 
across the plain, gallantly repulsed 
a charge of the enemy’s cavalry. 
After Soult’s main attack was de- 
feated, he relaxed in that on the 
village, on which he could never 
make any impression, or cross the 
rivulet, though the troops were re- 
duced there in order to strengthen 
other points.—“It is impossible 
(continues marshal Beresford) to 
enumerate evéry instance of dis- 
cipline and valour shown on this 
severely contested day; but never 
were troops that more valiantly or 
more gloriously maintained the ho- 
nour of their respective countries, 
Every individual most nobly did his 
duty, which is proved by the great 
loss we Rave suffered, though re- 
pulsing the enemy ; and it was obs 
served that our dead, particularly 
the 57th regt. were lying as they 
had fought, in ranks, and every 
wound was in the front.—The bat 
tle commenced at nine, and conti- 
nued without cessation till two in 
the afternoon, when the enemy be 
ing driven over the Albuera, the 
remainder ot the day was spent in 
cannonading and skirmishing,”’— 
Marshal Berestord then mentions, 
in terms of high commendation, 
the following officers who material- 
ly conduced to the honour of the 
day: major-gen, W. Stewart, who 
received two contusions, but would 
not quit the held } major-gen. G.L. 
Cole, lieut.-col. Abercromby, major 
L’Estrange (Slst_ regt.); col. la 
glis; major.gens. W. Lumley, Ha- 
milton, and Alten; and col. Col- 
lins,commanding a Portuguese bri- 
gade, whose leg was carried away 
by acannon shot.—The deaths of 
major-gen. Hoghton and ef sir W. 
Myers, and lieut.-col. Duckworth, 
are deeply lamented.—The Portu- 
guese brigades of brig.-gens. Fon- 
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seca and A. Campbell are likewise 
honourably mentioned, —Of the ser- 
vices which the marshal derived 
from the officers of his own staff, 
those of brig.-cen. D’Urban, Q. 
M. G. to the Portug. army, are 

tticularly noticed. JL.ieut.-col, 
Sesdtine, D. QO. M. G. to the 
Portuguese ; brig.-gen. Mozinho ; 
adjut.-gren. hent.-col. Ro ke, assist. 
adj..gen, to the united Briush and 
Portuguese force; brig.-gen. Le- 
mos, and the officers of his personal 
staff, are thanked tor the assistance 
they rendered.—The marshal then 
states that the most perfectharmony 
subsisted betwee n the allies, and 
that he experienced the most cor- 
dial assent und co-operation from 
generals Blake and Castanos; the 
former took the command of the 
Spanish troops, and by his expe. 
rience, knowledge, and zeal, wreat- 
fy contributed to the fortunate re- 
sult of the battle. Generals Bal- 
lasteros, Zayas, don Carlos d’is- 
pagne, and countde Penne Villamur, 
are honourably mentioned. Mar- 
shal Beresford then, after acknuow- 
ledging the services of liecut.-col. 
Arbuthnot, and recommending him 
for promotion, concludes thus: 
* [ annex the return of our loss in 
this hard contested day: it is very 
severe, and in addition to it, is the 
loss of the troops under his excel- 
tency gen. Blake, who are killed, 
missing, and wounded, but of which 
J have not the return. ‘The loss 
of the enemy, though 1 cannot 
know what it is, must be still more 
severe. He has lett on the tield of 
battle about 2000 dead, and we 
have taken from 900 to 1000 
soners. He has had five generals 
killed and wounded ; of the former, 
ee ot division Merle and 
’ehn, and Gazan, and two otbers 
amongst the latrer.—His force 
was muuch more coxisiderable than 
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we had been informed of, as I do 
not think he displayed less thay 
from ZO to 22,000 infantry, and he 
certainly had 4000 cavalry with a 
numerous and heavy artillery, His 
overbearing cavalry cramped and 
confined all our operations, and 
with his artillery saved his infantry 
after its rout.—He retired after the 
battle to the ground he had been 
previously on, but occupying it ig 
position ; and on this morning, or 
rather during the night, commenced 
his retreat on the road he came, 
towards Seville, and he abandoned 
Badajos to its fate. He lett a 
number of his wounded on the 
ground he had retired to, and to 
which we are administering what 
assistance we can. I have sentour 
cavalry to tollow the enemy, but iy 
that arm he 1s too powerful tor w 
to attempt any thing against him 
im the plains he 1s traversing— 
Thus we have reaped the advantage 
we proposed from our opposition to 
the attempts of the enemy; and 
whilst he has been forced toa 
bandon the object for which he has 
almost stripped Andalusiaof troops, 
instead of having accomplished the 
haughty boasts with which mar- 
shal Soult harangued his troops 
on leaving Seville, he returns there 
with a curtailed army, and what 
perhaps may be still more hurtful 
to him, with a diminished reput» 
tion. 

W. C, BeresFrord, 

Marshal and lieut. gea. 


MISSIONS. 

4. The eleventh anniversary of 
the society for Missions to Atnica 
and the East was this day held. 
The sermon was preached by 0* 
rev. Melville Horne, late chaplain 
at Sierra Leone: the collectes 
amounted to 275i. ‘The preaca 
pleaded the cause with great one) 
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and eloquence. His especial aim 
was to rouse the clergy of the es- 
tablished church to take a personal 
chare in propagating the Gospel 
through ie heathen world. ‘To 
that respectable body this sermon 
is, therefore, earnestly recommend- 
ed: and it is hoped it will prove 
the means of calling forth some of 
them to participate in this noble 
design. The annual meeting ol 
the society was afterwards held, 


‘William Wilberforce, esq. M. P. 


inthe chair. From the report it 
appears, that upwards of fitty per- 
sons, adults and children, are de- 
pendent on the socicty, at its set- 
tlement on the Rio Pongas in 
Africa; that the schools of native 
children in that quarter are in a very 
flourishing state; and that the 
missionaries are invited to extend 
their labours, both southward to 
the Dembia, and northward to the 
Rio Nunci: in which stations large 
schools are offered to them by 
friendly chiefs. ‘These proposals 
will be embraced as soon as several 
Missionaries shall arrive at their 
destination. The society has also 
granted 250/. a year to its corre- 
sponding committee at Calcutta, to 
establish readers of the scr iptures in 
the market-places of the principal 
towns in India. The report like- 
wise contains communications from 
the rev. Samuel Marsden respect- 
ing New Zealand, and the best 
means ot dif using the light of the 
Gospel through the islands of the 
Southern Ocean. 


Tatat and Execution of the 
hon. A. W. Honce at Torto- 
La, for the murder of his Negro 
slave Peosper. , 
The hon. A. W. Hodge, esq. 

one of the members of his majesty’s 

council at ‘J'ortola (West Indies), 

Was executed on the Sth of May 
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for the murder of one of his own 
negroes of thename of Prosper. The , 
prisoner, on his trial, pleaded Not 
guilty. The first witness called to 
prove the charge was a free woman 
of colour of the name of Pareen 
Georees. She stated that she was 
in the habit of attending at Mr. 
Hodge's estate to wash linen; that 
one day Prosper came to her to 
borrow six shillings, being the sum 
that his master required of him, be- 
cause a mango hf&d fallen from a 
tree which (he) Prosper was set to 
watch. He told the witness that 
he must either find the Gs. or be 
flogged ; that the witness had only 
3s. Which she gave him, but that 
it did not appease Mr. Hodge: 
that Prosper was Hogged for up- 
wards of an hour, receiving more 
than 100 lashes, and threatened by 
his master, that if he did not bring 
the remaining 3s. on the next day, 
the flogging should be repeated: 
that the next day he was tied toa 
tree, and flogged tor such a length 
of time, with the thong of a whip 
doubled, that his head fell back, 
and that he could cry out no more, 
From thence he was carried to the 

sick-house, and chained to two 
other negroes; that he remained 
in this confinement during 5 days, 

at the end of which time his com- 
panions broke away, and thereby 

released him; that he was unable 

to abscond ; that he went to the 

negro-house and shut himself up : 

that he was found there dead, and 

in a state of putrefaction, some 

days afterwards; that crawlers 

were in his wounds, and nota piece 

of black flesh was to be seen on 

the hinder parg ot his body where 

he had been flogged. S. M‘ Keogh, 

formerly manager to Mr, Hodge, 

swore that after Prosper had been 

florged, hecould put his finger inhis 

side ; aud that Mr. Hodge had mes 
mat 
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that if the work of the estate was 
not done, he was satisfied if he 
heard the sound of the whip. 
Another witness who was called 
on the behalf of the defendant, 
swore that he had occasioned the 
death of his cook, named Marra- 
ret, by pouring boiling water down 
her throat. The majority of the 

tit jury recommended Mr. 
Hodve to mercy ! but none of the 
judges seconded the recommen- 
dation : itis supposed he had mur- 
dered five of his slaves : from the 
period of his condemnation to his 
execution governor Elliot thought 
it expedient to prockaiim = marii.l 
law. 

FRENCH NATIONAL COUNCIL. 

18.—The first sitting of the na- 
tional council was this day cele- 
brated according to the ancient 
forms prescribed by the usages 
and canons of the church. ‘The 
catholic religion possesses no cere- 
mony more affecting or more au- 
gust, At seven in the morning 
the doors of the metropolitan 
church of Puris were thrown open 
to the public:—the body of the 
church and the aisles were in 2 mo- 
ment filled with those who assisted 
at the ceremony, among whom we 
noticed a number of French and 
foreign ministers, and a great many 
other persons of distinction. At 
nine, the fathers of the council 
passed out from the archbishop’s 
palace, and moved on in procession 
to Nétre Dame. The procession 
marched in the following order: 
first, the Swiss guards, and the 
officers ot the church: the cross ; 
he masters of the ceremonies ; 
the incense-bear¢ Te: the choristers: 
the ecclesiastics of the second 
rank: the officers of the council ; 
the metropolitan chapter, which 
was to reemve the council at the 
princtpal entrance of the cherch ; 
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the fathers of the council, alli 
their copes and mitres, with the 
scart, the cross, the premial, and 
the mitre of the bishop who Was 
to celebrate the high mass, carried 
by canons; four deacons and for 
sub-deacons in their surplices (m 
chasuble) 3 two assistant bishops; 
the celebrant in his pontifical garb, 
Hits eminence cardinal Fesch, arch. 
bishop of Lyons, primate of the 
Gallican church, is the presi. 
dent of the council. 

The tathers were ranged in the 
choir on the seats which had been 
provided {or them, having hassocks 
before them, and some small 
benches for the assistant priests. 
The metropolitan clergy and ree. 
tors of Parts occupied one side of 
the sanctuary.—Aftter the gospel. 
lesson, the officiating sub-deacon 
carried the book opened to the ce- 
lebrant, and to the tathers, for them 
to kiss. ‘his ceremony finished, 
M. de Boulogne, bishop of Troyes, 
ascended the pulpit. His discourse 
produced the most lively impres 
sion. Many passages, above all, 
his peroration, appeared models of 
the most sublime eloquence. The 
orator had chosen for his theme 
the influence of the catholic religion 
on social order. He evinced that 
the catholic religion is the strongest 
cement of states, by the force of 
its tenets, by the nature of its wor- 
ship, and by the ministry of is 
pastors. The cardinal, who was 
the celebrant, now proceeded ro the 
high mass. At the second eleva 
tion, all the bishops gave each 
ether mutually the kiss of peace, 
After this, they moved two by two 
to the communion, and receive 
the sacrament from the hand of the 
celebrant. 

After mass, different prayers 
were recited, invoking the dlum 


nation of the Holy Ghost, and 
these 
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these were ended bythe hymn Ve- 
ni, Creator. ‘The cardinal cele- 
brant prayed successively sor the 
pope, the emperor, and the council 
SIN. B. It is thus pointed in the 
ont inal, )—The episcepal —secre- 
tares of the council then approach- 
ing the celebrant, saluted him, 
and likewise the fathers, who ree 
ceived from their hands the decrees 
which were to be made public in 
thissitting. One of them (M. the 
bishop of Nantes) mounted the 
pulpit, and proclaimed in Latin 
the decree for opening of the coun- 
cil, (Here follows the transla- 
tion ;) 

“Most illustrious and very re- 
rerend Seigneur-——most reverend 
father, may it please you, for the 
honour and glory ot the holy and un- 
divided T'rinity, the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost,for the increase 
of the exaltation of the faith of 
the Christian religion, for the peace 
and union of the church, to decree 
and declare that the national coun- 
cil has commenced.” ‘Then the 
cardinal, the celebrant, and presi- 
dent said, “The decree has pleased 
the fathers; in consequence, we 
declare that the national council 
is formed.” 

The Te Deum was then chanted, 
after whi lh anew decree was made 
public, on the manner of conduct- 
mg themselves fn the council— 
D: medo vivendi in. concilio. ‘The 
Muster-roll of the fathers’ names 
he i then calle d Over, to which each 
n his turn answered, Ad.um— 

Herelam). ‘he suffrages hav- 
mg been collected in the usual 
ToOrm, the president prox laimed a 
i on Ux profession of faith. 
ean the memby rs made the profes. 
*@ Mlividnally, and thus ended 
Of Ast sitting. 

af FOLLAND., 

Yo show the severity of pelice 
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to which the Dutch are exposed 
under their merciless task-masters, 
we need only mention, that the ex- 
change at Amsterdam must be 
shut by three o’clock—the streets 
leading to it must be immediately 
evacuated ; and all who shall be 
found in them afterwards are to be 
treated as disturbers of the public 
peace. Not more than three per- 
sons are permitted to stop and talk 
in the streets ! 

To drain the Dutch population 
of all its effective members, a 
corps is raising under the title of 
the King of Rome’s body guards! 

The Jews domicfliated m Hol- 
land have found it necessary to ap- 
peal from the lieutcnant-governor 
the duke of Placentia to Bona- 
parte, on the subject of the con- 
scription, which had been enforced 
with much rigour against them. 

The deputation of that nation, 
after a three weeks’ residence in 
Paris, obtained of Bonaparte that 
their brethren should be placed on 
the same fvoting as the Hollanders, 
and permitted to find substitutes. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, 


Marshal Beresford, m a late 
address to the Portuguese troops, 
after praising their discipline and 
patriotism, and thanking them for 
their good conduct, concludes by 
saying, that he considers it an ho- 
nour to be in any way connected 
with a nation he so greatly admires; 
and which will find in discipline 
the only auxiliary necessary to 
their natural and hereditary valour, 
to deliver them from the tyranny 
with which the enemy threatens 
them. 

Gencral Castanos’ acconnt, to 
the regency of Cadiz, of the bat- 
tle of Albuera, has been received: 
it agrees in all material particulars 
with gengral Beresford’s. Castanos 

computes 
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comptes the enemy’s loss at 7,000 
men, ktisgratilying tolearp that the 
utmost harmony prevails between 
the allied chiefs. —Lord Wellington, 
previous to the batile, proposed 
that on ‘he junction of corps, the 
command should always devolve 
upon the officer of the highest milita- 
ry rank: this would have given the 
command of the allies to general 
Castanos; who, however, in this 
delicate point, acted most judict- 
ously ; for he declared that the ge- 
neral who has the greatest force 
under -his orders ought to have 
the chicf command, the others be- 
ing considered as auxiliaries. 

During the hottest of the action 
at Albuera, an officer, ensign 
Thompson, was called upon to 
surrender the colours he held ; but 
he declared he would give them 
up only wich his life, and he tell 
a victim to his bravery.—Another 
officer, ensign Walsh, had the co- 
lours he held broken by a cannon 
ball, and was severely wounded— 
having fallen on the field, he tore 
the colours from the staff, and 
thrust them into his bosom, where 
they were found after his death.— 
Sir W. Beresford was also attacked 
by one of the Polish cavalry, whom 
he dismounted, with the intention 
of preserving his life; but the man, 
persisting in his first desien, was 
at Jength killed by a dfagoon. 

When the Polish lancers make a 
charge, ared flag is suspended at 
the end of every lan e’, and that 
flag is so carried by the rider as to 
prevent the horse trom seeing any 
other object. These red flags, in the 
late action, terrified our horses, and 
rendered every effort in practicable 
to make them mect the charge. 

‘} he Poi sh lan CTS, wh ) commit- 
ted such crueities on our wound. 
ed (among whom major Br ok, 
together with several others, were 


put to death by them), are said to 
have been overtaken during the 
retreat by the : Sd and Lith dra. 
goons, who killed and v ounded a 
considerable number of them, 
GERMANY. 

The art of rising and moving 
in the air by means of wings eat 
*nues to engage the atiention of a 
number of persons in Germany, 
At Vienna, the watch-maker De 
gen, aided by a liberal subsenn. 
tion, 1s O¢cupied in perfecting his 
discovery. He has recently taken 
several public flights in the Prater, 
At Berlin, Claudius, a wealthy 
manutacturer of oil-cloth, is ens 
gaged in like pursuits: he rises in 
the air without ditficulty, and can 
move in a direct line at the rate of 
four miles an hour ; but his wings 
are unwieldy, and he cannot tum 
round inthem. At Ulm, a tailor 
named Berblinger, announced on 
the 2tth of April, that he had, 
after great sacrifice of money, 
labour, and time, invented a ma- 
chine in which he would, on the 
12th of May, rise in the air and 
Hy twelve miles. 

The following account of a lite 
rary prodigy is extracted from the 
Moniteur of the 28th of May last, 
tinder the head of Kingdom of Wast- 
phaha, Gottingen, May 20: 

‘“ bor these eight months we 
have had any ng the students of 
our University, a boy IU4 years 
old, who is a real phanomenon. 
The name of this young s¢2vaet 
is Charles Witte. He understands 
the languages, history, ge graphy, 
and literature, as well ancient 3 
modern: atthe age ot eight years 


; j hy. . 
Cu, besides ato n 


shar 
wit? 


he posses : 
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tongue, Gie k, Latin, Frencay 

English, and Italian, to such a a 


gree of perfection, that he cou in 
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of Virzil and the Iliad of Homer, 
but could, besides, speak, with an 
sstonishing facility, all the living 
languages which have been just 
mentioned. Of this, he last year 
eave such satisfactory proofs in a 
public examination, which he une 
derwent at the university of Leip- 
sic, that that body honoured him 
with the following diploma : 

“és Alme Universitatis Lipsiensis 
Rectore Carolo Gottlob Kuhnio, 
&e. &c. Carolus Witte Locha- 
viensis puer IX annorum, propter 
prematuram eximiamque in is 
quibus non puerilis, sed adolescen- 
tum ztas imbui solet, solertiam ; 
potissimim vero linguarum anti- 
quaram Grec® ac Latinz, item 
recentiorum Franco-gallice, Ang- 
lice, Etrusce, notiiam haud vul- 
garem, quam A nemine nisi a patre 
Carolo Henico Godotrego unico 
et solo preceptore accepit. Exem- 
plo plane singulari non modo albo 
Philyrie (Leipsic) insertus, verum 
euam data fide, civibus Academiz 
postr adscriptus est.’ 

“Till his arrival at Gottingen, 
this child had no other instructor 
than his father, the clergyman 
Witte. His majesty the king of 
Westphalia, desirous that he should 
continue to direct the studies of his 
son to their termination, has grant- 
edhim a pension, which has en- 
abled him to quit his pastoral fune- 
tions, and to accompany his pupil 
to our university. I he young 
Witte is now studvine philosop! b 

; ( uying pa Os« pry : 
he is engaged in a course of ma- 
tematics, physics, and  meta- 
physics, and shows the most hap- 
PY disposition for all the sciences.” 


RUSSIA. 

The following remarkable in- 
ances of longevity occur in the 
hills of mortality for the whole 
*xeatef the Russian empire, du- 
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ring the year 1809 :—Died, 307 
persons between the age of 95 and 
100 ; 188 between 100 and 105 ; 
86 between 105 and 110; 86 be. 
tween 110 and 115; 23 between 
115 and 120; S between 120 and 
125; 5 between 125 and 180; 1 
between 130 and 135; 1 between 
135 and 140; 1 between 145 and 
150; and 1. between 155 and 160. 


PRINCE’S FETE. 


19. A most splendid féte was 
given by his royal highness the 
prince regent this evening, with a 
two-fold motive.—First, in honour 
of the birth-day of his august pa- 
rent; and secondly, to benefit the 
numerous classes of British artists, 
who, by the illness of the sovereign, 
and the discontinuance of the ace 
customed splendour of the court, 
had been deprived of many ad- 
vantages, The regent, therefore, 
feeling for their interests, requested 
the attendance of his invited guests 
in habits of the manufacture of 
their native land. ‘The company 
began to assemble at nine. The 
royal family, with the principal 
nobility and gentry, came early. 
The full bands of the three regi- 
ments ot foot guards, and the prinee 
regent’s band in their full state uni- 
forms, played alternately the most 
delightful marches, &c. The Gre- 
cian hall was adorned with. shrubs, 
and an additional number of large 
lanthorns and patent lamps. The 
floor was carpeted ; and two lines, 
composed of yeomen of the guard, 
the king’s, the regent’s,the queen’s, 
and royal dukes’ servants, in their 
erandest liveries, formed an avenue 
to the octagonal hall, where yeo- 
men were also stationed, and which 
was decorated with antique dra- 
peries of scarlet tringped with gold- 
colour, and tied up by gold-colour- 
ed cords and tassels. In the hall 

were 
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were also assembled, to receive the 
company, generals Keppel] and 
Turner, colonels Bloomfield, ‘Tho- 
mas, and Tyrwhitt, together with 
lords Moira, Dundas, Keith, Heath- 
field, and Mount Edgecombe. 
The prince entered the state rooms 
at a quarter past nine. He was 
dressed in a field marshal’s uniform, 
wearing the ribband and gorget at 
the order of the Garter, and a diu- 
mond star. The duke of York 
was dressed in a military, and the 
duke ot Clarence ina naval unitorm. 
Just after the prince came in, the 
royal family ot France arrived, 
and were received most graciously. 
Louis XVIII. appeared in the cha- 
racter of the comte de Lisle. Du- 
ring the evening the price regent 
passed from room to room, devoid 
of all ceremony, conversing with 
the utmost cheerfulness with his 
guests. The general amusement 
of the company for some time was 
perambulating the halls and apart. 
ments on the principal floor. The 
rand circular dining-room, in 
which the knights of the garter 
were recently entertained, excited 
particular admiration by tts cupola, 
supported by columns of porphyry, 
and the superior elegance of the 
whole of its arrangements. ‘lhe 
room in which the throne stands is 
hung with crimson velvet, with 
grold laces and tringes. The cano- 
v of tl ¢ throne 8 SuUrmouny'¢ d Dy 
golden helmets with lotry plumes 
of ostrich feathers, and underneath 
it stands the state chair. Crimson 
and gold stools are placed round 
the room. It contains pictures of 
the king, queen, prince rerent, and 
duke of York. We have not: pace 
to give a description ot the other 
different apartments on this floor, 
all of which@re of the most mage 
4 - & 
nificent kind. The ball-room floors 
were chalked in beautiful arabesaise 


devices. In the centre of the harpess 
were the intttals G.I. Ry 
was divided for two sets of dancers 
by a crimson silk cord ; but owing 
to the great number of persons, 
and the excessive heat of the wea 
ther, no dancing rook place in this 
room ; nor were the dancers ny. 
merous in the ball-room. The fry 
dance was Jed otf by ear] Percy 
and lady F. Montague.—Supper 
was announced at two, when the 
company descended by the grew 
staircase to the apartments below, 
and the temporary buildings op 
the lawn, The room at the bottom 
of the staircase represented a bower, 
with a grotto, lined with a profusion 
of shrubs and flowers. ‘The grand 
table extended the whole length cf 
the conservatory, and across Carl 
ton-house, to the length of 200 tet. 
Along the entre of the table, 
about six inches above the surface, 
a canal of pure water continued 
flowing trom a silver fountain 
beautifully constructed at the head 
ot the table. Its banks were co- 
vered with green moss and aquatic 
Howers ; gold and silver fish swam 
and sported through the bubbling 
current, which produced a pleasing 
murmur where it fell, and formed 
a cascade at the outlet, At the 
head of the table, above the foun- 
tain, sat his royal highness wi 
prince recent on a plain mahogany 
chair with a leather back. The 
most particulur friends of the prinet 
were arranged on each side. They 
were attended by sixty SCTVItCUrs 5 
seven waited on the prince, bestdes 
six of the king’s and six of We 
queen's footmen, in their state he 
veries, With one man ina compiles 
suit of ancient armour. At ar 
back of the prince’s scat appearee 
wurcola tables covered with crimsoe 
drapei v3 constructed to extort 
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with the greatest cifect a prokiee®, 
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of the most exquisitely wrought 
slver-gilt plate, consistin of ge 
tains, tripods, epergnes, dishes, an 
other ornaments, Above the whole 
of this superb display appeared a 
royal crown, and his majesty’s cy- 
cher, G. R., splendidly illumined. 
Behind the prince’s chair was most 
ikilfully disposed a side-board co- 
vered with gold vases, ttrns, massy 
silvers, &c., the whole sth tnounted 
by a Spanish urn taken from on 
hoard the “invincible armada.”’ 
Adjoining to = were fee gor 
mening through the library an 
shale ower suite of pious the 
aandelabras in which were so ara 
ranged, that the regent could di- 
sinctly see and be seen from one 
end to the other, The regent’s 
table accommodated 122, including 
the royal dukes, the Bourbons, and 
principal nobility. On the right 
hand of the regent was the duchess 
af Angouléme, on the left the 
duchess of York, the princess So- 
sy of Gloucester, &c. [rom the 
rary and room beyond, branched 
oat two great lines of tables under 
canvass far into the gardens, each 
mthe shape of a cross, all richly 
wrved with silver plate and covered 
wih the delicacies of the season. 
When the whole company was 
ated, there was a line of female 
beauty more richly adorned, and a 
blaze of jewellery more brilliont, 
than England ever probably dis- 
payed before. Four handsome 
marquees Were pitched on the lawn 
@ Catlton-house, with a cheveuxe 
&frise to prevent all intrusion: 
bands of music were stationed in 


“tents; and when dancing com- 


meneed, the yay throng stepped 
oer floors chalked with mosate de- 


Wiees, and mcved throveh thickets 
NOSES, Cero; tot) 
» £r2antums, and other fra- 
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FAN sweets, iiumined by vari- 
, : . . 
bn lights that gleamed like 
wtis 
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stars through the foliage. The 
upper servants wore a costume of 
dark blue trimmed with broad gold 
lace: the others wore state liveries. 
The assistants out of livery were 
dressed uniformly in black suits 
with white vests) The company 
did not separate till six in the morn- 
ing His royal highness was every 
where, and divided his attentions 
with the most polished address. 
The company comprised all the 
members of administration, the fo- 
reign ambassadors, the principal 
nobility and gentry in town, the 
most distinguished military and 

naval officers, the lord and lady 

mayoress, and the principal alder 
men and magistrates.—The gen- 

tlemen wore ccurt dresses and mi- 
litary and naval uniforms—-The 

ladies wore all new dresses of English 

manufacture, principally white sa- 

tins, silks, lace, crape, and muslins, 

ornamented with silver: head-dress, 

ostrich feathers and diamonds.— 

For the gratification of the public 

at large, the magnificent prepara- 

tiorts tor the féte were permitted 

by the prince regent to remain; 

and many thousands were delighted 

by the sight; which, however, we 

are sorry to say, did not close with- 

out some serious accidents. 


Sir Francis Burdett v. Colman, 

Although want of room prevents 
our giving a full report of this 
trial, we lay before our readers the 
charge of lord Ellenborough to the 
jury- 

His lordship said that it was most 
becoming and honourable to the 
bar, that advocates should be al- 
ways found there bold and firm in 
supporting the cause of justice. It 
was also fortunate that they should 
be found (as the learned counsel 
who had just replied) respectful 
and obedient to the decorum of the 


(F) court, 
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court, and to those who sat to ad- 
minister justice there. The question 
now for the jury was of the nar- 
rowest compass pt ssible; and it 
was merely, whether, in executing 
the warrant under which sir Francis 
Burdett was apprehended, the ser- 

cant-at-arms had used more vio- 
fence than was necessary. ‘lhe 
right of the sergeant to seize sir 
Francis Burdett by the warrant 
was admitted by his pleading. The 
use of the military was the ground 
of the question: and the verdict 
of the jury must be directed to the 
consideration of its necessity, and 
the degree of violence used. The 
use of the military on this occasion 
was two-fold—first, tor arresting 
sir Francis Burdett; and secondly, 
for escorting him to the Tower. 
Those were (if the phrase might be 
allowe sd) consecutive ¢ perat 1iSe 
There was no doubt started « f the 
necessity of the military for an 
escort. ‘The conveyance to the 
Tower would have been absolutely 
impracticable without an escort. 
The whole hung on the use of the 


military in the he use. There \ 
no longer any question as to the 
right OF enterimne. And hat w 
the extent of the violence there? 
The soldiers, as v ven mn evt- 


} , oad = : 
agence, Sulye cd I elOwWw, t otlere 
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to the family. ‘Thus fur went the 


evidence ot Mr. Jones Burdette. 
Not but that vioicnce might have 


been justifiable, not but that they 
might have u%ed the means in theu 
power to any length 
quired tas the actual execution Oi 
then c ily. "The execution of the 
Warrant was their duty, and their 
single duty. The wit of man could 
not conceive a nore centile mod 
than that ia w ; 
C' mmeuced the execution of his 


If Mr. Colman 


: . ‘ 
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share Ol the wuly. 


(Jone, 


> a 2 «) 1.) . 
were at all blameable, it was not 


for any defect of mildness the 
- , ‘ . = 

conduct of the affair, If anes . 
. * . . 

person not accts med to the} 2 


and gentleman-like teelings of Mr. 

Colman had been panel with 
1 uw, acyl would have beep 
mmediately put in executions tho 
four nie would not have bern 
allowed to intervene between its 
issue and sir Francis Burdett’s ine 
carceratc n. ly a common bailiff 
or peace-othcer had been ordered 
on the service, he would not have 
that (As it might 
be termed) mischievous gentleness 
of Mr. Colman—he would have 
done his duty at once. But wasit 
possible to conceive any thing con. 
taining less of irritation, or insult, 
or violence, th in th : first commu 


’ 


nication of his business to sir ae 


exhibited any of 


. ‘ » } | } | 
CIs Burde itr— I, yt? ae LiL.wOTOURD 
here read Mr. Colmian’s letter an. 
. . : . 
nous iy Lie Willi ‘ 7) Aa wien 
read sir francis Buy tf nswer; 
’ j u " 44 obs 
and observed on the words “tha 
he would be at home to receive 
bi 32) alt Uric ib cl tructin 
Wass t t Al } iy io Une 
warrant, ¢t he v 5 were 
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toic to f } uC wa 


which had been put upon them 


oir Prancis Duractl ictter to Ux 
nen ol . ‘ , ‘ lL, } a on bi r nf 
SpCaReY Stacy Lilet s¢ he miust $e. 

. — . _ — 7 eh 
ry it to SUtmeilol i’ wel «s ait vit 
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learned counse! argiied ingeniwusy 
that by this superior force was 


merely meant the dignity | of the 
house. But when those word ls were 
coupled with the chaimng of 
dor rT; md the order not to adn 
any person, the meaning of the 
words 
force. When the state of te lies 
tropol s at the tume was considered j 
the attack on the hotel; the attacks 


aes 


on the h grr es $ squares 
how would | Mr. Colman have been 
excusable ui he had nos orouge 


(hab 


was reduced to mere rude | 
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agt overawing force hich put an 

ot 


end _— ‘dea of resistance all at 
There was no charge 01 


the conveyance to 


the Tower. Thou rh no eianes 
og the subject had come formally 
before the court, it was ridmiutred 
on all hands, that in the coach 
which conveyed sir Ir ancis Burdett 
there was no offer of insult, or jest 
or any other unbecoming acts of 


once ? 
the sergedu win 


Jlareatment, which might be sup- 
to irritate a person under his 

uliar circumstances, iLiere Was 
go excess of violence in all this. In 
the house there » 50 or 60 sol- 
ders drawn up in the hall, who 
behaved respect fully, and tormed 
a pasage for sir lrancis Burdett 
wo the carriace.—Lord Ellenbo- 
rough here told the jury that he 
thought it unnecessary to enter into 
the detail of the eV nce whi h 
they had so largely heard; but 
that, if any one of them wished it, 
he would go through the whole. 
The question had no reterence to 
the authority of the house of com- 
mons; it turned simply upon the 
deere of violence which might 
have been used; and upon that, 
and that alone, the jury were to 
give their verdict. 

The jury, without hesitation, 
tound a verdict for tne a 1@] dia it. 
st The vovernors « the ( Char. 
teshouse met last \ aes to elect a 
we governor in the room of lord 
Melville, ‘There’ were two candi- 
unatthe arc! Wbishop { Yorkand 

Pearlof Harrow py. The votes 
were equal, seven and seven; in 

Wich case, by t atutes, the no- 
maation devo lved on the | rince 
des in behalt Of Nis mmwesty. 
bis royal hig! MNeSS, NOL « ’ : 

0 give a pre 
wo Seiouis > 
mmated his 0' 
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HIS HIGHN&SS 
CLOUCESTER, 


INSTALLATION OF 
rui DUKE OF 
CHANCELLOR. 

Cambridge, Friday, June 28, 
In the morning a selection of 
sacred music was performed in St. 

Mary’s church. The concert atthe 

Senate-house in the evening was bril- 

liantly attended, and the pertorm- 

ances excellent. At seven o’clock 
inthe evening the chancellor elect 
arrived at Trit ity College in his 
coach-and.-six, accompanied by his 

His highness proceeded up 

the walk, on each side of which the 

fellows of the college and other 

persons had arrang ed tl] 1eniselves, 

and w as rece ived at Trinity Lodge 
by the bishop of Bristol, master of 
the colleze. At eight the vices 
chancellor and heads ot hou-es 
paid their respects 


suite, 


to him. 


Saturday, June 29. 
ry% 1 
he company assembled at the 


Senate-house doors; and at 11, when 
opened, icwas soon filled, ‘The 
upp ‘r division of the Seni ite. house 


ATLA I theis Mr Weaitee and thoweiol their 
visitors who weretitled. ‘The seats 
trom the doctors’ division to the sta- 
tues of the kings were cecupied by 
masters of artsand those ladies and 
admittted by them. 
ot the gallery. were 
ladies, and the 
other seats to bachelors of arts and 
undergraduates,’ The music-gale 
fille d by the band. The 

» Senate- house was 
in the highest ra ee beilliahty the 
noblemen, doct Ors, &c. being in 
their robes, and the ladies being 
dressed in a very superb manner. 
At 12 a deputation, consisting of 
six doctors (two in each facu ity), 
six non-regents, and six regents, 
went to the chancellor elect at iri- 
uy Lodge, whence, dressed in his 
(F 2) ele; 


eel tlemen 


ihe front seats 
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elegant robes, preceded by a bedel, 
attended by the deputation, and 
accompanied by those distinguished 
heroes sir Sidney Smith and sir 
Eyre Coote, general Murray, and 
a number of other officers, his high- 
ness proceeded to the Senate-house. 
At the steps he was met by the 
vice-chancellor and two bedels, the 
senior of whom wore a gold chain 
presented to him by the chancellor. 
The vice-chancellor walked at the 
left hand of the chancellor; they 
then ascended the chair of state, 
his highness standing on the left 
hand of the chair, and the vice- 
chancellor on the right. The 
band played the coronation an- 
them as bis highness entered the 
Senate-house, and all the com- 
pany (near 3,000 persons) stood 
up, and greeted him with accla- 
mations. The overture being en- 
ded, the vice-chancellor addressed 
his highness in an excellent En- 

lish speech, of which the follow- 
ing is the substance : 

The vice-chancellor adverted to 
the exemplary pattern which had 
been shown by his royal highness in 
the pursuit of his studies while at 
College, a pattern which had ever 
been regarded by the difcrent mem- 
bers of the University with admi- 
ration, and which had afforded 
them the stronyest assurances of the 
deep interest his royal highness 
would take in its interest and wel- 
fare. With those feelings, unaitere 
ed as they had been by time or cir- 
cumstances, the University felt 





proud in having the opportunity cf 


requesting his royal highness’s ac- 
ceptance of the highest situation 
they had it in their power to be- 
sow, which they did with a perfect 
confidence that his royal highness 
would prosecute the honour, credit, 
and interests of their community 
with the most unremitting indus- 
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try ; convinced as the 

i same zeal which A Por nn 
cised for their prosperity after he 
had quitted his studies, would be 
exerted in the capacity of their 
chancellor, a situation for which, 
on every account, he was eminently 
qualified. In addition to other 
causes of gratitude, it was im 
sible to be insensible of the honour. 
able distinction of his royal hi 
ness’s admission at Cambridge; a 
distinction peculiarly valuable, as 
he was the first and only member 
of the royal family then on the 
throne who had received his educa 
tion atan English university. Were 
it proper for him to expatiate on 
the conduct of his royal highness 
since he left College, he could dwell 
with peculiar pleasure on the well. 
known ardour with which he obey. 
ed the call of his country in the 
hour of danger ; he could dwell on 
the laudable desire evinced by his 
royal highness to renderstill greater 
services to the state by his travels 
in the remotest parts of Europe ia 
the pursuit of useful knowledge; 
and lastly, he could dwell with the 
deepest sensations of delight onthe 
universally-admired humanity o 
his royal highness, by which be 
had been actuated not alone tor 
lieve the distresses of his feilow- 
creatures in the most bounteous 
manner, but to takea distinguished 
part in the suppression of that dis 
graceful trafhic by which so many 
thousands of human creatures had 
been condemned to the most h 
and unjustifiable slavery. It ¥a 
enough, however, for him to co™ 
fine himself to the virtues wer 
his royal highness had displayte 
while in that community; vite 
which must ever live in his meme 
ry, and in the hearts of all “He 
were acquainted with him. #* 
could not omit to express hisfi -" 
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of 
which the 


tude for the obligations 
University ‘had received 
from the present royal family, to 
whom their consticution and laws 
were so peculiarly indebted for pro- 
rection, ‘The doctor then took a 
review of the many illustrious 
men in the field and the cabinet who 
had received their education at this 
(niversity ; and expressed a hope 
that the merits of those still living 
would be transmitted to future 

; concluding by declaring a 
confident hope, that his royal high- 
ness would, upon all occasions, be 
the faithful guardian and protector 
ofthe valuable rights and privileves 
af the University, 

He then presented his highness 
with the patent of office, elegantly 
written on vellum, the seal being 
annexed there:o in a gold box :—the 
patent was read aloud by the senior 
sas He then presented to hts 
highness the Book of Statutes. Af- 
tr which, the vice-chancellor 
taking his highness’s right hand in 
his own, the senior proctor admi- 
tistered the oath of oifice, His 
Sghness was then seated by the 
weechancellor in the chair of state, 
and thereby installed. [The ac- 
clamations of the audience were of 
long continuance, and his highness 
wed in the most graceful man- 
ner.) 

After a pause, the public orator 
(the rev, Ralph ‘Tatham, of St. 
‘ohn’s College ) addressed the chan- 
ellor in a Latin oration, delivered 
with peculiar grace and emphasis ; 
% chancellor sitting in his chair, 
the earl of Hardwicke, high stew- 
rd of the University, sitting on his 

4, and the vice-chancellor 
on the night the company sitting 
—* mark of respect to 
, The orator having finished, the 
*ancellor rose from his seat, and, 
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taking off his cap, replied to the | 
vice-chancellor and orator in a most 
excellent English speech, delivered 
with that dignity and grace for 
which he is so justly distinguished. 
His highness declared himself 
deeply impressed with a sense of 
the honour they had done him in 
placing him at the head of an Uni- 
versity which had ever evinced its 
favour and unalterable attachment 
to the civil and religious rights of 
the country—-For so distinguished 
2 mark of their respect, his most 
heartfelt acknowledgements were 
due. He had always entertained 
the highest veneration for that atw 
gust body; and should consider 
that the proudest day of his life, on 
which he had been called, in a man- 
ner so truly flattering, to that chair. 
It was a proof of confidence for 
which it was impossible for him to 
express his thanks in adequate 
terms, and became doubly valuable 
as he was the first of his family who 
had been educated in that Universi- 
ty, which had upon every occasion 
so strenuously supported the prin- 
ciples which had seated the house 
of Brunswick upon the throne.—- 
He had the ‘gratification, however, 
of stating, that they could not have 
chosen one more truly attached to 
their interests, or more desirous of 
protecting theirrights and privileges 
than himself. When he reflected 
on the state of the surroundin 
countries, he could rot but fee 
happy at the fate of Great Britain, 
the safety and welfare of which he 
attributed to the blessings of its 
glorious constitution, supported as 
it had been by the wisdom, the loy- 
alty, and the courage of its inhabi- 
tants; and when he knew that this 
happy consequence was the result 
of education, he could not but re- 
ard that place with infinite de- 
Fehr, as one of the sources of dis- 
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seminating the knowledge from 
which so much superiority had beea 
derived. Here had been reared 
some of the most eminent statesmen 
the world had ever witnessed, and 
to this University the nation was 
justly indebted for some of its most 
able defend: rs. Here the he roes 
of Cressy and Ress nbas received 
their education; and from this place 
also had gone some ‘of those heroes 
whose deeds of va! our had crowned 
them with immortal honour, and 
afforded new proofs of that spirit 
and energy which had ever charac- 
terized the aciie sh name.— He fe! 
proud of having received a public 


a: 
, 


education, and that pride was con- 
siderably increased in having re- 
ccived it at the ur 
bridge. His royal highness cen- 
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quistte manner; the vocal and in- 
strnmental periormers bem the 
most celebrated in the kingdom. 
The music being ended, the 
chancellor proceed din grand state 
ren nto the jodax of ‘Drimity 
Collece. A very sumptuot dinner 
was given by his hiv] 
University and its illustrious visi. 
tors (nearly 1, OO) in the cloisters 
of Neville’s Court; in that coll 


* >) ay 
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hich forms an elegant square, 3 

uh mporat y awi ij ine bei Ing Cc] rected on 

that end which is « pen. The dir 
» 

her ab id des or consisted of all the 

delicacies ot t} c se a$0Nn, 

In the evening the chancellor 
attended a concert in the Senate. 
house ; and afterwards gave a cold 

=. 
col! MactOn in Trin it} rat isters, The 
company (about 3,000) were enter. 

— oe by ¢ 1 y . - | 
turned W ith a brilliant display ot 
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1r@-WOTKS $§ the etiect ol which 
(more part cularly the water-rockets 
and hreships, which were let of og 
the river) were excessively pleas ing. 
The duke’s band, stationed unde 
the marquee tn the centre of Ne 
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20. In picughing up a field at 
Withit Gren, SIX Nn les trom Chel 
tenham, and two from Frogmil, 
the property of H. F. Brooke, esq, 
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of Henbury, near Bristol, a beau 
th il [ >. bded ec Cal pavement was lately 
ci! veread,. Mr. &B ysons ane 
other centien.en are now emy ployed 
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tude, are visible. Whatever par 
could be remcved with safety bas 
} en presented b* vale Brooxe t 
the British Museum. Itis the mm 
tention also of Mr. Lysons to pu 
lish a description of the whole; 
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done for Wood ‘che esters Horasto™ 
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206 the public that such vaiuabe 
aterials have fallen into the hanes 
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At the late examination of the 
gadents-at the East India college 
at Hertford, the following prizes 
were awarded to Mr. Henry Wm. 
Hobhouse, son of H. Hobhouse, 
ey The first prize for theology, a 
medal; tle first prize for clas- 
sit a gold medal; the first prize 
for political economy and history, 
a gold medal ; the first prize for 
Sanscrit, a gold Int dal; the frst 
prize for Persian, a gold medal } 
he frst prize fo! fren ily be oks — 
an instance of talents, application, 
gad success, among numerous ju- 
wenile competitors, probably un- 
aralleied, 
¢ JULY, 
MR. CURRAN’ 
The followine carious political 
correspondence is sriven in proof of 
how litle value our public men set 
upon the emoluments attaching to 
their othees, W might refer on 
this Occasion to the speeches of Mr. 
Canning, the lord chancellor and 
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the co-operation of even a small 
number might be secured, in mak- 
ing some etfort to stem that torrent 
which was carrying every thing 
before it. For that purpose our 
little party was formed—it consist- 
ed of yourself, the duke of Lein- 
ster (that excellent Irishman), the 
late lord Ponsonby, Mr. B. Daly, 
Mr. G. Ponsonby, Mr. Forbes, 
myself, and some very few others. 
It may not be for us to pass enco- 
miums upon it~ but we are entitled 
to say, that had it been as success- 
ful as it was honest, we might now 
look back to it with some degree 
Lhe reason of my 
adverting to it is, that, under the 
sanctian of that party, and in its 
presence, it was agreed between 
Mr. G. Ponsonby and me, that if 
any circumstances should arise, 
under which it might be honourably 
open [0 Us to acce pt othee, it s\ould 
be on the terms of his taking the 
first, and my taking the second 

f professional 


2dvancement. Lhat this was no 


of satisfaction. 
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impiacabise wznd successful attacks 


upon my person, my character, 
and mv fortune. I so acted, as to 
be fully entitled to perfect recipro- 
faith; and to consider 


the pertcrmance ot tu personal 


purt of the compact, as a matter, 
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being crushed by the humiliatin 

sensation that I must have felt, if 
my debtor, by snch payment, could 
become my patron or benefactor. 
Upon the basis of this compact, 
which was always publicly known, 
and adopted by lord Fitzwilliam, in 
1795, Mr. G. Ponsonby was then 
nominated to the office of attorney- 
general, T to the place of solicitor- 
general. The completion of that 
arrangement was guvani by the 
change of the Irish administration; 
the compact itself continued, and 
with increased force (if by the 
continued fidelity of observance, 
compact. can be susceptible of ac- 
cessional obligation}. till the late 
change in 1806. On that occa- 
sion I was the only interested 
member of that party that remained 
in Ireland, I did not write to any 
of my friends in London; not to 
lord Ponsonby; not evento you. 
I knew your zeal for my interest ; 
I knew the friendship and purity 
of lord Ponsonby—l! was sensible 
of the yvarm protection of Mr, Fox, 
to which ] had no claim, save what 
might be suggested to a noble and 
generous spirit, hke his, by my 
conduct as a public man; I knew, 
also, the protection my intcrests 
would have found in lord Moira, 
lord Erskine, or lord Howick, had 
such protection been necessary. 
felt no so}citude for myseli; I re- 
mained at home ; the event justified 
my confidence. Mr. G. Ponsonby 
accepted the seals; a proof, of itself, 
that I must have been appointed to 
the next attainable situation. The 
next situation could be no other 
than tbe office of attorney-general ; it 
was the only place in the power 
of the new administration to 
vacate; from its official rank in the 
government, it was the natural 
passage to that place on the king’s 
bench, to which, as next in protes. 
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sional advancement, I had a rich: 
to succeed. But on this fact I was 
not left to conjecture. I was 3 
tage by letter from you, and als 
Mr, G. Ponsonby, that MY interests 
had been taken care of; Mr. G. 
Ponsonby commynicated the same 
toa relation of mine, then in Lon 
dog, directing him to inform me 
that my place ag ailorney-general 
was fixed, and that my comin 
over would be but unnecessary 
trouble. 

* The duke of Bedford soog 
after arrived in [reland; and Mr. 
G. Ponconby as chancellor became 
an lrish minister. At our firs 
meeting, he assured me, somewhat 
in the style of his previous letter, 
that my friends had not been un. 
mindful of me, and that I should 
find every thing perfectly to my 
satisfaction, Ina few days, how 
ever, [learned thatthe duke of Hed. 
tord had sent for Mr. Plunkett, 
the then attorney-general, and a& 
sured him that he was not to be re 
moved, It soon appeared that the 
report was true. T'o me the fact 
was incomprehensible. Mr. G, 
Ponsonby left it im all its darkness; 
for when we met, which was by 
accident, he was silent upon the 
subject, IT soon received a letter 
from lord Ponsonby, then confined 
in London by that sickness which 
was soon to terminate his valuable 
life ; it was conceived in such terms 
as might be expected from the 
friendship and honour of the writer, 
He expressed indignation at the 
delay which had taken place in ef- 
fecting that arrangement, which 
he had considered coaclusiyely set 
tled ; desiring most anxiously to 
have it explained, This letter I 
showed to Mr. Ponsonby; but 
without receiving any explanation 
whatsoever, I wrote to lord Pon 


sonby such an answer as he ha 
2 right 
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she to expect from the affection 
> pad + teat he had endear. 


ed himself by so persevering a 


delity, and by the uninterrupted 
friendship of so many years ; such 
fctsas } knew, I stated ; but I had 
n0 tion to give. It would 
be tion in me to say, that 
yader these circumstances 1 was 

ly atease. I might despise 
the triumph of my enemies; I 
could not be insensible to such cold- 
ness from a friend. 

“After a lapse of some weeks I 
waited upon the duke of Bedford, 
by his grace’s desire; he apprised 
me that ] was to be master of the 
rolls, as soon as the necessary 
arrangements were effected, You 
may easily judge of my feelings on 
this communication; but it was 
the first time I had ever seen the 
duke of Bedford ; I had no shadow 
of claim upon his grace; he was 
not the person to whom I could 
complain that I was humbled or 
treated; I barely said that ‘1 
was grateful to his grace for the 
courtesy of the communication ;’ 
and retired with an almost decided 
purpose to decline the appointment. 
This substitution I] considered a 
core departure from the c¢ mpact with 
Mr. G, Ponsonby, and accompani- 
ed by the aggravation of withhold. 
ag that consultation and explana- 
fon, without which, and without 
My Own express consent, | ought 
Mtto have been so disposed ‘of, 
As to the place iiself, it was the 
Wt] should have chosen: it im- 

“upon me a change of all my 
habits of life ; it farebe my ee 
ma new course of thinking ; aud 
mo new modes of labour, and 
ate labour . it removed 

at intellectual exercise 

Custom and temper had ren- 
dene pleasant; it exclu- 
m the enjoyment of the 
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honest gratification of an official 
share in an administration which 

[ then thought would have consisted 
principally, if not altogether, of 
the tried friends of Ireland, When 
the party with which I had acted 
so fairly, had, after so long a pro. - 
scription, come at last to their 
natural place, I did not expect te 
have been stuck into @ window, a 
spectator of the procession. From 
he station which I then held at 
the bar, to accept the neutralized 
situation of the rolls, appeared to 
me a descent, and not an eleva- 
tion;—it had no allurement of 
wealth ; for, diminished as my in- 
come had been by the most remorse- 
less persecution for years, by 
which I was made to expiate the 
crime of not being an alien to my 
country by treachery or by birth, 
it was still abundant when. com- 
pared with my occasions, and was 
likely to continue so as long as 
those occasions should last.” 

Mr. Curran then mentions a 
variety of reasons, which, together 
with the solicitations of his friends, 
prevented him trom tendering a re- 
tusal, and thus proceeds: 

« At my next meeting with Mr. G. 
Ponsonby, which was purely casual 
(for I did not seek it), he asked me 
if I had not seen the duke of Bed- 
ford? I said *Yes;’ he said he 
hoped every thing was to my satis- 
faction. I answered, ‘ His grace’s 
reception of me has been extremely 
courteous.’ Eventhen, not a word 
of explanation from Mr. G. Pon- 
sonby. He merely informed me, 
that sir Michael Smith should be 
treated with on the subject of his 
resignation. And I must confess, 
that he presented my condition im 
a point of view which excited no 
ordinary sensation: for I now SAW, 
that instead of coming into the sti- 


pulated situation by an undisputed 
claim 
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claim: of right, and without the 
burden of one shilling expense to 
the country, I was flung upon the 

ecarious chance of a place, which, 
if achieved at all, could be obtained 
only by a charge on the public, 
and rendered additionally disgrust- 
ing to me by the appearance of a 
job. 

« At last, after delays perhaps 
not easy to be avoided, but certainly 
affording ample time for the tri- 
umph of my enemies and the vexa- 
tion of my friends, both of whom 
looked upon me as insulted and aban- 
doned, that tre. ity took place awith- 
owt any pe weict t pation of mine, and with- 
out the remotest hint that it could 
involve any stipulation or guaran- 
tee on my part. I was intormed 
by Mr. G. Ponsonby, that the 
arrangement was completed ; that 
sir Michael was to resien, on the 
termsof receiving theretiring salary ; 
“and also, upon a promise by the 
rovernment, that his deputy Mr, 
Riduoway should get a place of 
600/, per ann. if such place should 
become vacant before the 25th of 
March ensuing, until which time 


no addition could be made to the 
pension list; and if no such vacancy 
should occur before that day, he 


should then be pl. aced on the p Ne 
sion establishment for 500/. a-vear 
for his life, and that a provision, by 
pension, to theamountultoge 


ther of 
SOO/, a-vear, was 


- 


made 
for three interior officers of sir Mi- 
chael’s court. 

“ Had any idea of any stipula- 
tion whatever on my part been sug- 
gested, feeling as I did, I could 
not have borne it—for, see how it 
would have stood: On my part, it 
would have been a direct purchase 


also io be 


of a judicial office. ‘The purchase 
could not be made good out of its 
own mecome, which could last only 
tomy death or resignation: torthe se 
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annuities were for the lives of fou 
—— persons, and worth at lea 

8.0007. ; with this 8 O00. mp 
I was eventually to charge my 
vate fortune ; for this sum [ wa 
to bu y the disappointme: nt of an 
expect: ution which | thought cer. 
tain, and to co! nmit a breach of 
the law and the constitution, 

“ But it I could have dispensed 
with the matter of purity, another 
question remained: Was © this 
change between my professional 
and a judicial situation so to k 
obtained, worth the sum of 8.0002? 
There would have been, therefore, 
two previous questions to decide; 
a question of crime and a question 
of prudence: if I had consulted 
a moralist upon the one and a Jew 
upon the other, what would have 
been the answer? I should ne, 
therefore have submitted for 2 
moment, I should have snapped 
the thread in such a manner a 
would have made it impossible to 
splice it, and have felt pleasure in 
being restored to my liberty. 

Sir M, Smith resigned, Mr. Car. 
ran succeeded; some monthselay sei, 
and no place was given to Mr, 
Ridgeway. 

“So things rested until a ven 
few days previous to the 25th . 


March, when Mr. Ellhott re yuested 
of me to find out the ames ot 
those pe rsons b ei g cing r to ¢ r Mi- 


chacel Smith, and se od them to him, 


that their business might be settled 
before the grove: nment § hould re: 
sign, = Sir Mi hael happening 
come to town that very ‘day, | ap. 


nat se him of Mr, Elliott's me 
and accordingly I sent rae the 
names. I s on learned from m 

rumour, that the pensions were 
not eranted, thou; rh the govern P 
ment continued till towards ‘the end 
of April. I learned it afterwards 
from Mr. G. Ponsonby hums", 


v e 
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who spoke of it with re 
cireumstance Vex: ALiONs te 
chael but without the remotest 
aliusion to any imterest or cor cern, 
that he himseli, or that I, could 
wssibly have in the matter; nor 
did he say any thing whatever as 
the cause Ol this disay »P' ntment. 
Asto the duke of Bedford, I coul i 
not but think with every body e! ; 
hat the transaction was moercly 


between sir Michael and the Irish 


vret, aSa 
» sir Mi- 


oveTnMci nt, wit hout: al ly } DUS Shi dL ] ty 
of relation to the person of the 
Aite ‘r some tli ne, A. met 


viceroy) 3 
a friend of Ours, accidental! ly he 
wd the circumstance f oo 


| 


duappointment: of Mr. Ri 1dg@eway 
and the three other persons. ln 
what passed, he appeared to mic to 
speak merely trom the cusual supe 
gestions of is OWN Mi Ki.—I had 
not then, n wr have J now, any idea 
that he spoxe al the instance of Mr. 
G. Rensonby, or that he meaut to 
convey any distinct pro pos iuen 
whatever. lle CXp ressed much 


‘ 
‘ 


concernat the accident, asextie mely 


4+ 


V 
/ 
’ 
‘ 


ail : . ~ ? j on ! } 
UMUCAY,. | Ing mrea HOW tae Use 
ae Bog . } } ; 
appointment coud Jiave Deen OCe 
ja" , , 
Wi Clits iit CeTCu Ullliieg 
Emad. tee ha } re By Ss 
MiimeGg; OUT he aAKCU We il b Aid 
fs . 
RA TK SOILLCLUNS OUeNt tu be 
<’ ‘ 

Gone by us. | auswered, that [ 
. . ah ° } . ‘ 
Was Utleriy imnorant upon the sube 

é ’ 


petty that i COmstcerca my seifirom 


t ‘ ’ i> . } 

. mo ; : tval. 2. t LiSe ‘ Ay be. 

‘ I ~ ‘ ss . , hee . giy 
Ak G sy ai i, i ifi pT cei 

' . . ; 

uid Gaerive any imwlori ily 

shne Y . J 2 

“iat db UL Nai “ wh " ‘ ula 
; ‘ : 

wy Vai Lait Old tOil, Ol, les ad, 

Wav we chonls) do anv thine Vian 
“7 YS MIOUIG GO any won”. We 


Met a second time in the same 
casual w ay: he asked me if 
ought any more upon the sub. 
eet Of our last conversation; | 
aaswered, that I had heard no- 
ag more about it; and of course 
har | thought as 1 did before. 
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Had he come to make any demand 
ipon me on the part of Mr. G. 
Ponsonby, I should have expected 
to be distinctly informed why the 
srrangement made in London, in 
pursuance of my original compact 
with Mr. G. Ponsonby, had not 
been oRHET EY in Dublin? . why 
the hopes of sir Michael had been 
» ma Br why 1-had_ never 
been consulted upon ekher sub- 
ject ? how the non-performance 
to sir Michael could throw liability 
on me? I considered the sugges- 
tion as the mere efusion of good 
nature; the mere result of kind. 
ness, and not of refection—because, 
taken in any other way, it would 


. 


, 


have come ee to this: * Sir, 
you have entered: lany years ago 
Into 2A CcOMpucé ; you : have observed 
rt faithfully; you suffered deeply 
by that observance: when the time 
{ peiforming it to you arrived, i 

was ratiied in London; in Dublin, 
the pre pany ot something else, 
periorMance, was 
adopted without your privity or 


’ 


consent ; the su stitution, too, Was 


8) 
secectataal ieartni 
ipposeu to De 


accompanied by collattral cireum- 

aces of much humiliation and 
Dy un- 
foreseen events that substitution 
has been attended with some pe- 
cuniary charges ; iis’ hoped, that 


: . ‘ _ thas , 
SY DuiwiCilii Y¥ U rie LiilS, you 
i 7 4 


CLiSTESOCCL tire adi US YOU, 


’ 
J 


having 
will take it cy onere, and not think 
it unreasonable to defi ly those - 
Ciuctital CXpenses——1t is tras sted y 

will have no objection to the ab iv 
proposed, as uncon: emetonal or dis. 
henourable. You have a judicial 
office ;—all that is required of you 
is, tO accept a lease of that oifice 
e inferior 
officers ol your predecessor, at the 
small reat of 5001, a-year—of these 
four sie oy there will be, the 
former trainbearer, tipstaff, and 
crier of your coust. As the rent 
must 


. | } ~oT | oe 
from bot GAC LaLdi Yo whissh Llbat 































































must be for their lives, and not 
merely for yours, you will see the 
necessity of insuring your own— 
or you may redeem the whole for 
the sum of 8,000/. if so much per- 
sonal fortune has escaped the wreck 
to which you were exposed by yeur 

litical fidelity—the entire emo- 
uments of your office will be 
then generously left to your dis- 
pose! !? 

“In some time after, I heard 
that Mr. G. Ponsonby had made 
a grant of 800/. per annum to Mr. 
Ridgeway and those three inferior 
officers, and this act had been re- 
presented to the public as occasion- 
ed by my want of gratitude to Mr. 
G. Ponsonby, ny benefactor, and 
of personal honour as a member 
of the party. As to the first part of 
the charge, you well know how 
unfounded itis: thank God, Ihave 
had many friends! I am now ad- 
dressing the most valued of them ; 
but, in the sense intended, I never 
had a benefactor: if I had enter- 
tained any views of ambition, I 
could have been lifted only by a 
stronger wing than my own; but 
my journey has been on the ground, 
and performed on foot, and I was 
able to walk without the crutches 
of patronage. As tothe allegation 
of any breach of just or horiour- 
able engagement, the fact of such 
engagement must have been with 
the knowledge of the duke of Bed- 
ford, of Mr. G. Ponsonby, and of 
sir Michael Smith ; and Laver that 
I never was required to take any 
part in guarantying to sir Michael 
Smith that agreement of govern- 
ment, or being liable to him in any 
event for the performance; and 
that I never did, directly or indi- 
rectly, make any promise on the 
subject; and that know pot of 
any act whatsoever, which, to the 
best of my judgement, after the 
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maturest consideration, can 
the allegations that have been made 
against me.” 

In refutation of the charge of 
want of gratitude, Mr, Curran 
thus notices the prospects which the 
engagement of 1789 justified him 
in entertaining :— 

“ The place which I hold, was 
as inferior to that of attorney.pe. 
neral in point of pecuniary emo 
Jument as of political consequence, 
The pero and official ip 
come I should have derived from 
the latter, could not have been les 
than double the amount | now en. 
joy. That income, therefore, | 
should have counted upon as cer. 
tain, till I passed to the chief seat 
on the king’s bench; a situation 
of equal certainty with that of the 
rolls—of far more dignity—of, I 
believe, twice the annual valuex 
far more congenial with my habits 
and temper; and which I should 
have filled with, perhaps, more 
advantage to the public ; certainly, 
with much greater pleasure to my- 
self; and to that place the office 
of attorney-general would have 
led by the course of ordinary 
usage: and to that place it must 
have led me, because in no other 
way could the compact have been 
finally fulfilled. 

“ It has been said, that the attacks 
made upon me by enemies threw 
difficulties upon my friends in the 
course ofthatarrangement; and that 
under all the circumstances, though 
the compact was not fully pertorm- 
ed, I might have been content. 
But what were those who attached 
slanders upon me in common with 
themselves ?—slaniders provoked by 
a conduct of which my friends 3 
well as myself have reason tt 
proud—slanders cast upon me by 
the very men whose want of ¥& 


dom or humanity threw upon a 
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che necessity of adopting and pur- 
‘oe that conduct os provoked 

heir ¥ nce and their misrepre- 
ion Thank God! 1 did 
adopt and. pursue it, under the 
of uninterrupted attacks 

upon. my character and fortune, 
and frequently at the hazard of my 
iif, 1 trust that while I have 
memory, that conduct will remain 
indelibly engraved upon it; be- 
cause it will there be a record of 
the most valuable of all claims—a 
daim upon the gratitude of my 
own conscience. But, at most, 
what could the supposed difficulties 
bel Was it more than to say, 
‘a friend cannot be less dear, or 
acompact less sacred, because that 
friend has been falsely aspersed ? 
| know that malice against me 
was then most active, because it 
was then most interested; but I 
can scarcely imagine any distilla- 
ten of slander so highly rectified 
ato dissolve a compact. And 
bere, surely, it is noc very neces- 
for me to say, that had much 
Ity really arisen, 1 would 

sot have permitted for a moment 
my consideration personal to my- 
wif to stand in the way of an ar- 


nt from which the friends 
of frend expected so much ad- 
Bileovasiety of further observa- 
tons, Mr. Curran thus concludes;— 
_ “ The other object of my letter 
to request you will communicate 
with Mr. G, Ponsonby on this sub- 
ject; that you will learn from him 
d there be any claims which he 
conceives himself to have upon me, 


@ justice or in honour; and the 
‘Upon which he conceives 


wich claims to stand. I do not 
telerthe matter to this decision— 
8 a0t for either of us to decide. 

my judgement acquiesce in 
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the claim, (if any can be made,) 
I will comply with it instantly ¢ if 
it does not, I will concur in refer- 
ring it to yourself, lord Moira, 
lord Grey, lord Erskine, lord Hol- 
land, or lord Ponsonby, or any 
other common friend or friends 
that may be appointed. I wish 
them to decide upon the most libe- 
ral principles of justice and of ho- 
nour, what ought to be done under 
all the tircumstances of the case. 
“Tam, &c, 
“ April, 1808. J.P. Curran.” 


*,* Lord Moira, lord Grey, and 
lord Holland, were accordingly 
named as arbitrators. 


Copy of the engagements which 
sir Michael Smith required in 
favour of his dependants in of- 
fice, before he would resign his 
situation of master of the rolls; 
and which was sent to the late 
chancellor Ponsonby, at his re- 
quest. ** May, 1806. 


“ The lord chancellor engages, 
on the part of government, to sir 
Michael Smith, as follows, viz. 

“‘ Ist. That as soon as conveni- 
ently may be, after the 25th of 
March, 1807, a pension of one 
hundred pounds a-year, clear of all 
charges for pells, poundage, or 
otherwise, shall be granted, in due 
torm, to John Hevey, the late crier 
of sir Michael Smith, to hold to 
the said John Hevey, from said 
25th of March, 1807, for and du- 
ring his natural life. 

“ Qdly. That a like provision of 
one hundred pounds a-year shall, 
at the same time, and in the like 
manner and form, be granted to 
James Gardiner, the Jate train- 
bearer of sir Michael Smith, to 
hold to him from said 25th of 
March, 1807, for and during said 
James Gardiner’s natural life. 

‘s 3dly. 
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“ Sdly. That a like pension of 
one hundred pounds a-year shall, 
at the same time, and in like man- 
ner and form, be granted to James 
Leonard, the late tipstaff of sir 
Michael Smith, to hold to said 
James Leonard, from said 25t 
March, 1807, for and during his 
natural life. 

“4thly. That a pension of five 
hundred pounds a-year, or a place 
worth six hundred pounds a-year, 
not inconsistent with his profession 
as a practising attorney, shall at 
the same time, and in like manner 
and form, be granted to Joseph 
Ridgeway, esq. the late deputy of 
sir Michael Smith, atthe rolls, to 
hold to said Joseph Rid CWay, 
from said 25th day of March, 1507, 
for and during his natural lite.” 


A copy of the chancellor Ponson- 
by’s letter to sir M. Smith, 

“6 Ply-place, Mry 28, 1806. 

“ Dear sir—I laid before my 
lord lieutenant the statement which 
you sent me, as contaming the en- 
gagement of government, respecung 
the provision to be made for those 
mferior officers of your court who 
wish to retire at the same time you 
do, and for whose comfort you ex- 
press so much solicitude ; and / am 
authorised by his grace 
that be wil ¢ nply with your wishes, 
and fulfil the engagement as I by his 
permission have made it. 1 shall be 
much obliged to you (when you 
have taken a copy of the encage- 
ment) to send me back the o1 ivinal, 
and to write me a formal and regu- 
lar notification of your wish to re- 
sign, as the letter you have just now 
sent me, though sufficient to au- 
thorise me to inform the lord lieu. 
tenant of your desire, 1s not suf. 
ficient to authorise him to recom. 
mend the acceptance of your re- 


assure you, 


and the appointment of YOur suc. 
cessor 
“c I have the honour to be, &e. 
“G5. Ponsox ny, C.” 
Then follows a correspondence 
between Mr. Hutchins, the friend 
of Mr. Curran, and Mr, Py nsonbr, 
from which it appears that the re. 
ference fell to the ground; Mr, 
Ponsonby stating, that he felt he 
had nothing to refer; but thatif a 
reference was made to any gent! 


signation, the grant of your Pension 
, 


man, Mr. Daly, tne person who 
managed t! 

with str M. 
was the properest to inform the re. 
fereesupoait. Mr. Ponsonby adds 
in another letter, that the first 
statement of what was wished to 
be reterred, should come trom Mr. 
Curran, and when that was shown 
Mr. P. he would cither assent or 
dissent to mw 3 ‘Tinis Mr. Curran 
declined, andthe reference dropped, 


i ] . ” 
whole transactiog 


sr >. 
id Mr. Curran 
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QUEEN ANNE’S BOUNTY. 


7. The governors of Queen 
Anne's bi unty have come to the 
resolution of advancing the sum of 
60,0004. for the laudable purpose of 
assisting clermymen in the repairs 
ot their parsonage-house s, Ww be 
repaid to the governors in the mate 
ner prescribed by the act of paria 
ment commonly called Gilbert's 
Act. 


LORD KING'S LETTLR. 

‘he following is a copy of a let 
ter recently sent by lord King to his 
tenants, and which occasioned t 
introduction of lord Stanhope’s bills 

“ By lease, dated 1802, you 
have agreed to pay the annual rent 
of » in good and la wv ul money of 
Great Britain. In consequence 
the late dep: 


eciation of mgs” 

pt any 

ney, 1 can no longer accept ofa 
y> g we 
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Rank notes at their nominal value 
9 payment or satisfaction of an old 
contract. Imust therefore desire 
rou to provide for the payment of 
vour rent in the legal com of the 
realm; at the same time, having 
so other object than to receive pay- 
ment of the real intrinsic value of 
the sum stipulated by agreement, 
and being desirous to avoid giving 
you unnecessary trouble, I shall be 
willing to receive payment in either 
of the manners following, accord- 
ing to your option: Ist, By pay- 
ment in guineas.—2d, If guineas 
cannot be procured, by a payment 
ia Portugal gold coin, equal in 
weight to the number of guineas 
requisite to discharge the debt.— 
$d, By a payment in Bank paper 
of asum sufhicient to purchase (at 
thepresentmarket price ) the weight 
of standard gold requisite to dis- 
charge the rent. The alteration of 
the value of paper money is esti- 
mated in this manner :—The price 
at gold in 1802 (the year of your 
agreement) was 4/. per oz. ; the 
present market price is 4/. 14s. ; 
aising from the diminished value 
a paper—In that proportion an 
addition of 17/. 10s, per cent. in 
paper money will be required as the 
equivalent for the payment of rent 
a paper. (Signed) “ Kina. 

“N. B.A power of re-entry and 
gectment is reserved by deed in case 
a non-payment of rent due.—No 
draft will be received.” 

WESTMINSTFR ABBEY. 

% The coinmittee to whom the 
peutions of the dean and chap- 
ter of the collegiate church of Saint 

Westminster, which were 
oka to the house upon the 
ty Of February and the 26th 
“y of this instant March, were 
water —having called for an ac- 
“int of all moneys received or exe 
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pended in the repair of King Henry 
the Seventh’s chapel, and also for 
estimates relating to the same ;— 
find that the money actually paid, 
up to 

Dec. 31, 1810, was . €- 4,288 
Due for work done since 

Dec. Sls s >. ia) 87 RSF 
Estimated to complete the 

two turrets, and the cen- 

tre bay between . . . 1,073 





6,568 
Estimated to repair the 
south-east bay, and one 
turret vee & oe 
Estimated for the windows 
in the centre bay oy 55 


Windows in the south-east 
bay, about jh itltee 40 
Carpenters’ work, &c, about . 50 





9,368 
Yeduct, already paid . 4,288 
Wanting to complete the 
bay now repairing, and 
the south-east bay and 
first turret adjoming . 5,075 
It appears, that a part of the 
4,288/. already paid has been ex- 
pended in forming moulds, and in 
erecting workshops, which are of 
course applicable to the future con- 
duct of the whole work, although 
they have been defrayed out of the 
first sum which was voted; and 
therefore these articles apparently 
increase, beyond its due proper- 
tion, the cost of that portion of the 
buildmg which was first underta- 
ken.—'There is also reason to think 
that the north and north-east tur- 
rets and bays will not require so 
large an expense as the south and 
south-east, so far as the mere se- 
curity and stability"of the building 
are concerned, the weather having 
made much deeper inroads ah 
the 
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the south arid south-east front, 
than upon that which is opposite. 
The south-east bay, with its turret 
and flying buttress, Is stated to be 
the most ruinous part of the whole 
edifice.—Your committee observe 
with concern, that the expenditure 
has already so far exceeded the 
parliamentary grants, as to leave 
the dean and chapter with a balance 
of only 293/. towards carrying on 
the work, provided the whole sum 
for which they apply by their peti- 
tion should granted; nor is 
there any reason to suppose that the 
whole sum which seems originally 
to have been in contemplation will 
be sufficient to complete the repa- 
ration, if it should continue to be 
conducted, by entirely casing the 
old work according to the present 
specimen.—-Your committee desire 
to call the attention of the house to 
the difference between the sums 
voted by the house, and the sums 
actually received for carrying on 
the work, occasioned by the fees 
which have been taken upon the 
several isssues, amounting in the 
year 1807 to 122/. 7s. 8d. and $i. 
i5s.; inthe year 1809, 1172 10s. 
4d., 192, Cs., and 8/. I1s.3 in 1810, 
3$/. 10s. and 133/. 6s. 2d. ; making 
together 408/. 6s. 2d. upon the 
grants for 4,500/.—It appears to 
your committee, that if parliament 
should be pleased to make any fur- 
ther grants towards continuing this 
repair, such sum should be issued 
without fee or deduction. —Grants 
for purposes of this description do 
not seem to come strictly within the 
class of beneticial grants made to 
individuals or to bodies politic. In 
the present instance, the money is 
applied for and expended solciy to 
prevent the dilapidation and decay 
of agreat natifnal monument of 
ancient taste and magnificence, con- 
secraied to uses of a public nature; 


which is the burial-place of the 
sovereigns of these kingdoms; and 
which comes immediztely withig 
the notice and observation of the 
two houses of parliament. 

11. An action was tried in the 
court of common pleas, brought 
by Mr. Fuller, apothecary, 
gainst the executors of the late duke 
of Queensberry, for professional at. 
tendance for seven years and a half 
during which time he made hin 
9,340 visits, besides attending 1,700 
nights. The damages were laid a 
10,000/. Lord Yarmouth, Dr, 
Home, sir Henry Halford, and 
Dr. Ainslie, were called by Mr, 
sergeant Vaughan; and they de 
posed as to the reasonableness of 
the charge, considering the sacrifice 
of business which the plaintiff mus 
have made on the duke’s account, 
The first two witnesses further stat- 
ed, that, in conversations with the 
duke of Queensber y, his grace said 
the plaintiff should be paid by his 
executors; which was corroborated 
by Mr. Douglas's answer in chan 
cery. Sir James Mansfield, but 
for the latter admissions, would 
not have held the action tenable in 
a court of justice, not considering 
an apothecary had any right © 
claim for attendance. Verdict for 
the plaintiff,— Damages 7,500/. 


ROBBERY OF THE GLASGOW BANK 


12. On Sunday night last, it 
was discovered that the office of 
the Paisley union bank company, 
Glasgow, had been entered b 
means of false keys, and 
of Scoich bank notes, bank of Eng 
land notes, and cash, to the amount 
of 20,0004. Suspicion falling upom 
three men, who for some days pre 
ceding had been seen in G wy 
Mr. Campbell, an ofhcer 
police at Edinburgh, and ‘wo 


} reo } ara) , ; AnOit 4 to 
he gentlemen belonging 
S bank, 
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pauk, set off in pursuit of the rob- 
hers, Who, aS W ell AS themselves, 
wavelied 2 & po techatse-and-four, 
and whom they traced to Darling - 
ton, and from thence tollowed 
them (the London road )} to Well- 
oe in Hertfordshire, where they 
had left'a portmanteau to be for- 
garded to a person in ‘Tottenham- 
courtroad ; and came on ina 
chaise-eand-four to town; 2nd were 
put down in Coventry-street, where 
all trace of them was then lost: 
but Mr. Campbell making applica- 
tion at the pubic othee, bow-street, 
Lavender, Vickery, und Adkins, 
(three of the officers, ) accompanied 
by Mr. Campbell, went to the 
howse in ‘L'ottenham-court-road 
where the portinanteau had been 
directed to, and where they found 
a box containing «a number of pick- 
locks, skeleton keys, and various 
other implements ! 
iagy and which, from being direet- 
¢d the same as the portmanteau, 
and as an inn-keeper’s ticket was 
also found there, they had no doubt 


"ee 
had very recertiy been sent to town. 


eh >) 


Leave 


“— = 9°9>+9 
fo. house-break- 


wr a : ) 
age olhcers learning t} at tie 
wwner of this house Wits at present 
ss } £- ’ 
the rules i the Kine ‘ 
<> 
™, Went the same nieht to his 
residence Th the nei) hourhood ot 
J " J - ° 
 George’s Fieldsswhere th 
Orehende 1] 
wMhended a well-ekroy 
lie Ham 4 
4 tew month 
itom one fthe Mood] 
* . .* 
Waite, on the off 
HOUSE, Was gre Ing to jump ou at 


indow : 
° ye LAO 
Viek 2 2 . 

Rkery, perceiving hi 
catied out to him to desi 


Ka 


ae One pair ot a? Wt « \ ; 


"ould shoot hig} en ’ 
4 lth 
, and Was 
inet, Or, 
Me ides 
; und . 
om Wi ! 
Si) 
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only wearing apparel. On the 
person ot White were found lo 
guineas, and ‘some bank of Eng. 
land notes, 

On Friday, White and the man 
of the house where he was taken 
were examined before Mr. Read, 
at Bow-street, when Adkins, the 
rovernor of the house of correc. 
tion, Cold Bath Fields, attended, 
and identified the person of White 
as having been convicted at the last 
summera SIZeS at Chester, for being 
at kirge within this kingdom before 
his formersentence of transportation 
was expired, and receiving a second 
sentence oi iransportation for life. 
White admitted the truth of this 
charee, though he denied any 
knowledyve of the Glasgow bank 
robbery. le and the other man 
were committed for further ex- 


amination. 


METHODIST CHAPELS, 
Guildford sessions, July 19. 
. © . a) 
Pefore ki rad Middleton 
and the bench of magistrates. 


Farou irsO7l Ve Tb Parisi of Christ. 
+ . ; -/ 


yiscount 


r. Darrow stated that this was 
of Mr. Cscorge Far- 
rentleman residing im 
tesstreet, Blacktriars- 

rate made for the 

of the parish of 

tht 
sapretl was, Uiat the 
lude the rev. Row- 

In respect ¢ ft the chapel 
y called Rowland Hill’s 
" vestion he said was 
anew Even 
of te Aing v. 

een determined that 

- worship, by which 
made, were rateable 
port of the The 

! was not brought forward to 
carish officers any unne- 


f essary 


rrey and 
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cessary trouble, or to disturb the 
vate already made. The only ob- 
ject of the ap pellant was to have 
the pr inciple « of the rateability of 
this species of proper rty, and its 
application to the chapel i in ques- 
tion, distinctly recognised ; for, 
without this, he was perfectly “aSe 
sured, the influence of Mr. Row- 
land Hill would prevent the parish 
officers from doing what in pomt 
of fact they had pledged themselves 
to do two years ago. ‘This was 
the single question to be tried: 
should therefore proceed to prove 
his case. 

Richard Hoppey stated that he 
was steward of the Surrey chapel, 
in which divine eal Wits per- 
formed every Sunday, Tuesday, and 
lriday He said M r. Fill prin- 
cipall) officiated when be was m 
town; he had seen him numbers 
of times in the vestry.-—The « 
pel-hous se, CoMIMUnICAtINg with th 
mat ag was occupied by Mr. Hill, 
—The witness said, that part ¢ f 
his cect IpAuION Wats to receive mo- 


ularly ; he re- 


—_—- 
~~ 
' 


ney at the door re 
aiied for many seats a guinea, 
There were about 500 ticks 
tributed annually, each admittine 
LWO persons 5 the seats in the eal. 
ler s were Is. ¢ #7. per gGuartcer, 


ts Kis- 


i 

with the exceptiin of the tront 
seats, which Were ‘'5.—RBast quar- 
ver there awere dsstrrbuted from S00 
to SOO uckets atts. Ge. vid some- 
writ mre 7 
etrancers i Gece ' rang 

wi) O «4 e ¢ CNC. 
commodated ee 

sur; t uote meated thet 
Visits they ‘ t ). 
scribe. The icone of the chape!} 
which passed through his hands. 
was about SOO, « year: of wi . 
200i. a year wa mpropriated to 


the ordmaryexpenses of the chapel: 
the residue he paid over to Mr, 


cn & 


> r A 


rr. 


Ly tas ; 
He said 


the chapel was min: red by twelve 
trustees, of whom ‘Mr. Hill was 
one 5 Mr. W ebber, of C}: ipham, 
Wits & trustee 5 as was Mr, Neale. 
of St. Paul’s Church-yard.—The 
witness had acted with them a 
trustees, and always attended t 
receive their directions, but he had 
never witnesssed or seen any trust 
deed. 

Mr. Spankie for the appellant 
commenced by observing, that 
no provocation Or taunts from 
the other side should induce him 
to deviate irom the course he had 
prescribed to him scl. Nothing 
was further from his intent ny than 
to say any thing offensive or diste. 
spectful of the reverend gentleman 
whose chapel was. the ‘sobj ect of 
discussion. He believed that n 
man had ever peri rmed the fune- 
ions ot his mimistry with greater 
suecess than the reverend gentl- 
man. The question was not whe 
ther this chapel should not be con- 
duc oe on the laudable principk 
of preaching the Gospel to the 
poor at the expense ot the rich; 
on the contr: (ry, if Mr. Hill was 
enabled by his elo ie ence to attract 
2 numerous and “hth y congre 
— he : cuve him credit for b 

ertion. What he maintained 
was, that whatever profits were 
made by means of this chapel, a 
in whatever way those profits wet 
ploy el, they or ight, 
titheir transit, to be appropt ae 
to the relief of the pat chial pos, 
he sume ats profits derived from a 
other source. What he bad 
end was, not whether the 
el was vested im stees, but 
wheiler its pre tits were rateable 
This was a great inst 


- 


_ 


Wel ber, t)) a treasurer. 


ultimately em 


*% 
uate 


the poor. 
titi m, of a Sf pivitual nature, 
producing gre: at pro fits from 


u 
cal Causes > ind 1 in the opxuon 
man's 
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micht be de- 


many, those profits 
yoted to* Very purposes 
hat the chapel was much ire: 
queated, was matte! of such pul 
le notoriety that it could 
dspaed, The - yorrrgi d 
tions of Mr. Hill, to waat 
might conceive e chartt: bl purposes, 
formed no p art of the pre sent qtics- 
tion; the only question was, whe 5 
ther the property which furnished 
the means of his ch arity Was rate- 
able to the poor? ‘Those whose 
cause he was repicee wrt viewed 
with alarm and apy ehension the 
sple did and ben ka 
af Mr. {ill, yu Uy considering 
them as the most powertul instru- 
meiits employed in the prop. ganda 
system of methodism. Mr. Hill 
prided h im ng on being the head 
of that sect, It was his boast, that 
his influence over the minds of his 
followers enabled him to perform 
acts of ostentatious charity ;—but 
that was a gratification be should 
not be wht to indulge in, with- 
out first contributing to the relief 
of the parochial poor. His chapel 
occupied a space which many 
houses liable to the rates would oc- 
cupy, ‘There was no man who 
Was a greater friend to religious 
toleration than hi but surely 
there Wa hardship in 
rance,y in sub- 


} bat lan 
jaudapdie 


)« 


‘nt donations 


the have of into 
ie cting the pr pe rty of sect ITISts 
tothe ordinary rates Which were 
Mposed on « thers. What claim 
had people of this description tc be 
exempted ? None whatever ; for 
ne Was persuad feds and many per- 
sons, and wise o7 
opinion that the pr resent prevailing 
and increasi; - system of me thod- 
sm existe J _o the ultimate and 
Wnal destruction of the established 
burch of England. If a system 
of teligi rion, toler: ned by the mild 
“¥$ of the cont try, was sutlered 


Ss too, 


were ot 


i 


, 


tended (>4 the mest power- 
tives which could operate 

the human mind ; if its ministers 
up methodist meetings 

» vival the church,of Eng- 

the extraordinary and 
zeal of those ministers 

directed in obtaming 

art they could 
by attractive and sedu- 
Ing meeting-houses the people oO if 
l country were to be drawn by 
faith 

rship, it Was ume 
evil would 
terminate 


"> 
> 


’ 
LO De 


prose ‘ivies by 


every 


ba oat 
devise > |i 


ees from the estab] 

de of wi 
possible to say where the 
it mitst tue 
i the utter an ition of the 
established church. He had once 
heard Mr. Hill pre ich, and he bee 
lieved Mr. Hill thought his pres ich 
lig did not operate tot he pi ‘eyudice 
of the church of England; but 
let the fact speak for itself Was 
it not manifest, that wherever 
these methodist meeting-houses ex- 
isted, the worship of thg establish- 
ed church of England was not held 
in the repute it ought to be?—Men 
could not follow the doctrines of 
these methodist mmusters, and at 
the same time love or respect the 
regular ministers of the established 
church, whom the constitution of 
their country had appotnted to 
instruct them. lowever laudable 
the motives of Mr, Hill’s charita- 
bie donations might be in his own 
estimation, they were exerctsed at 
thie expense of the poor of the 
church of England. Let not the 
methodists be molested in their 
worship, but let them not at the 
expense of the poor augment 
their funds, for the purpose of em- 
ploying them to sap the foundation 
of the established church. Let 
them support the poor of their 
own persuasion by the ma rnificent 
institutions of voluntary piety, but 
compel them to remember that 
(G 2} their 
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end ; vitably 
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their charity should begin at home, 
and that they should be just before 
they were frenerous. Let not the 
full and splendid river of metho- 
distical benevolence over iow the 
country, by draining the little rivu- 
lets that should nourish and sup- 
port the established church ; let 
them bear their fair proportioa 
of the public burthens with their 
neighbours, for in proportion as 
they paid less, the neighbours 
P aid more. Property ot every 
description was rateable ; even wa- 
ters, Which were of such general 
utility, were rated at their fountain- 
head—Then why should not the 
fountain-head of the waters of me- 
thodism be equ lly rated, if the 
property flowing irom tt existed m 
a tangible state? For these reasons, 
he submitted that the chapel in 
question imcluded in 
the rate. 

Mr. Lawes and Mr. Nolan, for 
the parishy admitted, upon the evi- 
dence which had been produced, 
the liability of the c! hapel to be 
rated, but they contende: 4 th: it the 
evidence newative d the > propos ition 
that Mr. Hill was the prog net ! 

Mr. Cowley and Mr. § epherd, 
counsel for Mr. Hill, 
the same effect. 

Lord Middleton stated that 
court were of opn lion the prope rty 
was not sufficiently vested in 
Hill to entitle the parish to make 
their rate on him. The presen 
appeal was therefore dismissed. 

The trial lasted three hours, and 


the court was extrem: ly crowded. 


Admiralty-9, July lo. 
The follow i: g lett er ot capt. A. 
B. Bingham, of his majesty’s sloop 
Little Belt, . 


ought to be 


peer or lo 


the 


hie 


Giving an account of 

the attack made upon that sloop, 
, . 7 - ‘ %. 

with the partic thirs of the auction 


that ensued w: ith the Americ an fr 


’ ’. 
» mre. . 
ve ate At —* tual ei if. oat ‘ Cen) trans ad 
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mitted by rear-adm. Savver, com. 


mand + in chie fot his ma jesty 6 che 
von 


on the ceasts of North America, 


fis Maycs'y’s sloop Little Bel 


“May 2 . 
; 2 . . 
OIT beg ic ave to ucgttant you, 


thatt in purst hinge of Your ones 
jon his miajesty’s 
and being on mi 
noythward, not having fallen in 
with her, at about 11 A.M. 
} fay 16, saw a strange sail, to 
which I imme ‘diately f Rave chase; 
ut one P.M. discovered her to bea 
man of war, apparently ; i trigate, 
tward, who, 


Guerriere, 
my return from the 


—_ 


1 to 


di the eu 
when he made us out, edged 
for and his 
the sien 1) 2753 and hndin 
mcluded she 
American trigate, ashe hada com 
modore’s blue ‘pe ndant Hy ty at the 
main; hoisted the 
made all sail south, the course | ia- 
tended steering round Cape Hat. 
teras, the stranger edging away, 
but not m: tking any more sail, At 
halt-] ast threehe made sitil wn chase, 
when L made the private signal, 
which was not answered, A 
halt-past 


ta n 
lWay 
rOyals; Mad 
yr it not 


Was an 


US, sec 


AnSW ered, ct 


— —— 
COIOULS, Biv 


SIX, ———- ne gumed 


: le ’ 1? Ie 
considerably on u ot to be abs 
to elude him during { we night, t 
ing within guneshot, and ccarly 


’ - - } 
disc cerning the stars m his broad 
S ’ 


pendant, limagined the more 
dent method wus to bring-to, ace 
hoiet the that no mistake 
might arise, and that he might se 
what we were: the ship was there 


_ + 


} 
Co) AOUT ‘»y 


colours hoisted, 


fore brought-to, 

guns d¢ uble shotted, and every 
preparat ion made in case Of a sur 
prise. By his manner ol! steening 
down, he evidently wished to lay 


his ship in a position for rakungs 


which Lfrustrated by we arming three 


times. About a quarter p: mee 
’ d 
he came within eT | hailed, # 


asked what ship it ¥ as? Here 
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ad my question. I again hailed, 
asked what pips V as? He 
ords, and fir 


and 
| repe: uted m) 

* oadsule, which J cae eM 
euracd. Tl e action then became 
general, and CO} tinued so for +) 
ouarters of an hour, when he ceased 
fring, and appeared to be on bee 


shout the main hatchway. He then 


Alled. | Wal oli rect Lo : m 
fring, as the slup talline off, no 
eun would bear, a d had no att 

sail to keep hier to. AU the riz. 
mn and sails cut t DCC s Tis t 1 


prace O1 howlme lett: i haricau, an 


’ > ms =o 
asked what ship t ac: f told 
} He the; :, Daal 
pm: ge wien a Dl ! | dictia 


struck mycolours? My auswer was, 
No; F na asked wliat ship it Was: 
As pla nly as I could unde ‘stand 
(he having shot some distance at 
thistime), he answered, ‘he Unit- 
ed States frreate. Ede tired no more 
guns, but stood from us, giving no 
reason for his mest es iraordinat y 
conduct. At day-light in’ the 
Morning saw a ship to windward, 
which h vine Nn ade out well what 


We Were, bore u nal passed within 


; ae 
tae 


hail, fully prepared dor acti 
About er ht oO’ ¢ he cl he hailed, tl d 
aid, i | please d, he would scnud t 
at onboard; I replied in the af- 
iMative; and a boat accoiding)s 
came with <U) oll eT, sina a messuye 
tom comnn rd re Roden rs ol the 
Pre mae! nt United States frigate, Lo 

f} 


‘wed nted DIU h the Ulle 


ET ss . ed 
miliiate akair (as he termed 1.) 
thar hb. Te . ’ 

: Tt oiat) i ULI Ale bevy thraat hud 
ae AMOWN Our force: "aS 6G o ink Lior, 


ne SHhouid not have é, red at me. } 
aKed bis motive tor having tired 
walls his rep! was, tl 
the first gun at hit 

sitivel y hot the cause. | cautioned 
both the otheers and men to be pur- 
beularly caretul, and not suder 
=e than One man to be at the 
pMle Nor is it probable tiat 2 


? ~ 
tk “" L firs ua 
’ 


'y Which was po- 
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sloop of war within pistol-shot of 
a large torty-tour-cunirigate should 
commence h stilities. tle offere i 
meevers gavstanee:.t I stood in need 
of, and submitted to me that I had 
bette T put shies one of the ports ot 


the Unwed States; which I immedi. 
ately declined, By the manner 


in which he apologized, it appeared 
tome evident, that had he fallen in 
with a British frigate, he would 

tainly have biought her to ac 
tron; and what turther confirms me 
ii thet opinion isy that his guns 
vere not valy loaded with round 
and gvrape shor, but with every 


. a Bas : ] ne eB 
SCral 7 ee Pn) ae © Pee at could possibly 


[ have to lament the loss of 
thirty-two men killed and wound- 
ed, amone whom is the master, 
His majesty’s sloop is much damag- 
ed ia her masts, sails, rigging, 
andhuli;and as thereare many shot 
through between wind and water, 


] 99 } 
i 


°y . 
and many shots shia remaming in 
her side, and upper works all shot 


away, starboard pump also, I have 
Lie F red it pro per to proceed to Ha- 


fan, which will, I hope, mect 
with your approbation, | cannot 


speak in too high terms ot the of- 
ficers and men I have ge honour 
to command, for their steady and 
active conduct throughout the 
whole of this business, who had 
much to do, as a gale of wind 
came on the second night after the 
auction. My first liew enant, Mr. 
John Moberly, who 1s in every re- 
spect a most excellent ofhicer, at- 
forded me very great assistance in 


stoppit i the leaks himself in the 
&« ile, secul — the masts, and do- 
ing every thing in his power. It 
would be injust Ce, were I not also 
to speak most highly of lieutenant 
Lovell, Baa lreute ‘nant, of Mr. 
M‘Queen, master, who, as | have 
before stated, was wol unded in che 


(G 3) sight 
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right arm in nearly the middle of 
the action, and Mr. Wilson, mas- 
ter’s mate. Indeed the conduct ot 
every officer and man wis so good, 
it is impossible for me to discrimi- 
nate. 

i beg leave to inclose a list of 
the thirty-two men killed and 
wounded, most of them mortally, 
I fear. 

] hope, sir, in this affair I shall 
appear to have done my duty, and 
conducted myself as I ought to 
have done against so superior a 
force, and that the honour of the 
British colours was well supported. 

l have the honeur to be, &c. 

(Signed ) A. C. BinGuam, Capt. 

The admiral’s instructions to capt. 
Bingham. 

You are hereby required and d: 
rected to put to sea m jis matestv’s 
sloop under your command, and 
proceed without loss of time off 
Charlestown, where you may expect 
to meet captain Pechell, in the 
Guerriere, to whom vou will dee 
liver the packet you will herewitl 


Ss orders for 


*L. 1} 
S! ‘ idi 


receive, and follow | 
vour further proceedings. 
you not meet the Gvrerriere off 
Charlestown, you will stand tor 
the northward, and use vour ut- 
most endeavours to ; him off 
the Capes of \ nimi, or off New 
York, and in the event of not meet- 
ing the Guerriere, vou will cruive 
as long as your provisionsand water 
will last, and then repair to Halifax 
for further orders. You aie to 
pay due regard to protecting the 
trude of his majesty’s subjects, and 
the capture or destruction of the 
ships of the encmy. You are to 
be particularly careful not to vive 
any just cause of offence to the 
government or subjects ot the 
United States of America: and to 
give very particular orders to this 
effect to the officers you may have 
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ce F 2 (July, 


occasion to send on board ships un. 
der the American flag. You are 
not to anchor in any of the Ame. 
rican ports, but.in case of absolute 
necessity, and then put to sea again 
as soon as possible. Given under 
my hand at Bermuda, this 19th 
April, 1811, 
Herpert Sawyer, 
Arthur Batt Bingham, Esq. com 
mander of his majesty’s sloop 
Little Belt. 
By command of the rear-admiral, 
H, N. Somervaues, 


ROYAL MAUSOLFUM AT WINDSOR, 


18. Previous to the death of the 
princess Amelia, it had been the 
wish of his majesty to have a burial. 
place for the royal family; and after 
consulting with J. Wyatt, esq. the 
king’s surveyor-reneral, and seve. 
ral other architects on the subject, 
cardinal Wolsey’s tomb-house was 
fixed uponfor a vault. Since Novem. 
ber 1810, workmen have been busily 
employed in this building, andt 
is now in such a state of torward 
Ness, that the public may be ep. 
abled to form a just estimation of 
the grandeur and extent of this 
roval sepulchre. It 1s built alter 
the manner of the ery plan Vv vults, 
being 100 feet im length, 30 feet 
in width, and ]4iect indepth, [a 
a recess xt theend of this vaultare 
mitended to be dep sited the res 
mains of their present Majesties 
und alone the passage arranges 
depositories for the future kings 
of England, On each side are 
erected four tiers, divided tO 
ei¢ht compartments, making m 
the whole seventy-two epositesis 
for the royal family and the chil. 
dren of the blood royal. It will 
communicate with the choir of St. 
George's chapel, and is to be bu 
of Bath free-stone, after the Go- 
of rchitecture- Over 


eet Lae ed *® 
, 
i 


thic order 








this spacious tomb will be erected 
a chapter-house for tne knights 
of the garter arched over with a 
ceiling of vel y hne wood-wor! k. “As 
won as it is suther ntly cc mpleted, 
the body of the princess Amelia 
will be removed into this royal s 
pulchre. We cannot do adequate 
sustice tO this magnilicent structure, 
without acquainting our readers 
with the antiquity of the place. 
This fine stone edilice is situated at 
the cast end of St. George’s chapel, 
and was built by Iienry VII. 
ys a burial-place for himself and 
gecessors; but this prince after- 
wards altering his purpose, began 
the more noble structure at West- 
minster, and this fabric remained 
neglected until cardinal Wolsey 
obtained a grant of it trom king 
Henry Vili.—Wolsey, with a 
profusion of expense unknown to 
former ages, designed and began 
here a most sumptnous monument 
for himself, from whence the build- 
ing obtained the name of Wolsey’s 
Tomb-house. At the time of the 
cardinal’s disgrace, the tomb was 
farexecuted, that Benedetto, a 
statuary of Florence, received 4,250 
dueats for what he had already 
done, and 380/. Iss. sterling was 
paid for gildine only half of this 
simptuous monument. The car- 
dinal dying soon after his retirement 
fom court, was privately buried 
a& Leicester, and the monument 
remained unfinished. In 1646, 
it became the plunder of the par- 
fament party, and the statues and 
agures of exquisite workmanship, 
made for the ornament of the tomb, 
were sold to carry on the war, 
a the second converted 
“is building into a popish chapel, 


= 


and Mass was publicly performed 
here, The ceiling was executed 
"Y Verrio, who is considered to 
“ave here excelled his other per- 
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formances. ‘The walls were finely 
ornamented and painted ; but it 
soon became neglected, and with 
the downfall of popery, sO Was it 
laid in ruins, until the year 1800, 
When his majesty ordered the wine 
cows und external parts to be re. 
paired. It is now converted into 
a royal sepulchre. The workmen 
while employed in removing the 
earth discovered two coffins in a 
stone recess, ubout three feet below 
the surface, one containing the 
remains of Elizabeth Wydville, 
queen of Edward the I[Vth; the 
other, those of George, the third 
son of the said king and queen. 
EXECUTION. 
22, Richard Armitage and 
‘harles ‘Vhomas, both clerks in the 
bank of England, and both guilty 
of a similar species ol crime, though 
unconnected with each other, were 
on Wednesday morning executed 
pursuant to their sentences. ‘The 
former had been convicted of ut- 
tering ct forged dividend warrant, 
and the latter of forging a receipt 
for money, with intent to defraud 
the bank of England. ‘The youth- 
ful appearance and genteel deporte 
ment of these unhappy culprits 
made a strong impressioh on the 
crowd assembled, which was ime 
mense. It will be recollected that 
Armitage was convicted principally 
on the evidence of Roberts, who af- 
ter his apprehension subsequently to 
the escape from Cold Bath Fields, 
gave information of the whole 
transaction, to which he declared 
on the trial he was moved by an 
“ innate love of justice,’ and a 
“ desire to make as much reparation 
as possible!” ‘Thomas was a clerk 
in the imperial annuity office, It 
appears that the first acquaintance 
betwixt one of these men and Ro- 
berts, originated at a gamuing- 
(G4) house, 
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house. Re herts neve offered ta 
make any disclosure of nefari- 
ous transactions with the two us- 
fortunate men, until he was a second 
time mm custody, subseq nt to his 
escape from Cold Bath Fields. His 
disclosure then wes unsolicited, 
and he had never held out to him 
a promise of pardon when giving 
evidence at the Old Bailey. It 
was Roberts’s disclosure which led 
to the untimely end of the other 
sufferer, who had been but a very 
short time in the bank. Armitace 

children to deplh re his 


his 


has left two 
untimely end. 


MOCK PARSON, 


29. On Monday morning applicae 
tion was made at Bowstreet ofhceby 
a clergyman belongin 
war, tora warrant 
son calling himself the rev. John 
Shepherd, for defrauding him ot 
$01 under the followine e¢ 
stances :—A time 
applicant had leave of absence 
from on unt ot 
health, and came to 


advice, and was lis 


. 
el PP aise 
‘ 


a per- 


reume 
’ 


, . 
snort since, the 


his ship, acct 


Northumberland cotte 
ring-cross, where the 
plained against came, 
self the rev. John S! 
told the landlord bh: 
from the country, 
and his trunk we 
directly : he was; 
ivto a bed-room. 
aiter a trunk was 
man who br 
knew to be a 


’ 


broucht. rhe 

ght it, the Jandlord 

trunk-maker : and on 

inquiry, learnt thatthere were no 

clothes in it, but that it was a pew 
} hac 


] 
trunk he ust 
° " * » } 

[his caused a ors in that 


i 
a swindler, and t! Cc trunk-mak 


Mmsisted on by ing . rid 
‘ i 

much conhden 

went up tou °)] 

‘ i " U ‘ . } i: 


stupon whicl 
shepherd, wr! + des 


itu addres 


rtonmanoft 


cant, wa as sitting in the cafe 
‘ . wT. 
room, stating himself to he 


t Clers 


Coun. 
try, and was unfortunately with 


tile 


eyman just arrived-jrom the 


out cash, and obtained 2 One. 
pound bank-note from him. Os 
the f Towing morning, the land. 
lord sull su pecting ohey herd, went 
to him, and presented him his bill, 
apologizing by saying it was his 
custom to have hiv bill paig 
daily by Stringers, Shepherd ape 
peared perlectly satistied with his 
conduet, and said he was just going 
to call for it, and ina short time 
paid the amount. This, however, 
proved to be with the applicant's 
money, us he obtained 5d. more 
under lalse pretences, he not beme 
able to refuse a brother of the cloth, 
Shepherd 

mate with the applicant, that he 
took him to Portsmouth with him, 
and introduced him asa clergyman 


, 
Wbpo 


<0 intik 


contrived to cet 


among his connexions there, 
are extremely respectable, 
herd at length contrived to get 3, 
of his money, and lett him, The 
Monday 
T, 


} 


} . 
‘ ‘i 


.* 
men. 


‘ reone + vy 1) 
apphcant met iim on 


> . . I } , ’} 
. y+¥ 
moming m London, and asxed him 
«? . 


FSS 


his monev: he ce 
iw him, nor hac 


Oo! ‘ 
, ) nt 
could not bit’ All} 


{ 
; 


a! 
‘ 


ar Th 
id 


pros? ecto 


** 
‘\ 


mas not t 
afford him: any 
in the atterno 
information was | 

hee by a rentieman 

—P tor, a pretei ded clergym 
whom | acquainted \ 
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he rev. Mr. John Tuck ry a rector 
of Exeter, and lately ol Baliol 
nd Magdalen colleges, Oxford. 
He always appeared during their 
yequaintance 3 character well wor- 
thyaclergyman: he had seen some 


ofthesermonshe said he had written ; 


sad when he had called upon him, 
he appeared very busily empl ) ed 
writing other sermons, ind he had 
eoneto church to hear him preach. 
Hehad obtained several sums of 
money from him; he lad just 


was nota cler- 


agsertained that he 
evynan, and was a most fross im- 
sor.. From the desertption of 

sis person, there was no doubt en- 
tertained but this vets the samewmnan 
aainst Whom information was 
nven by the cle ryman ¢ r the ma 
fwar in the morning j;—-and on 
account of his going by the names 
Mise end Trl > 


7 
} sareri “Fr ? ? 
| oNeD se kd eh i Ch 2 URNA Aha 
i 


. . ’ ’ 
.* " *. 5 = r ™ <a? 
reniieman scase being Mech slroni{re 
. 


er, a Wartant was issued a tat 
) ° . > . 

m. Ve tt, by mn ju C5, j I 
thenneah the I¢ s« Ince ot c } I? n 
honenr { p HCO, SC CT titied: that 

! c, 
be had ¢ tue Uist regi- 
‘ 
' 
me of at] 1. pre IL- 
y c mer ‘ +] ‘7? Bi 

e #bidds ‘ ‘i . i. o€ I il) 
Mahiw res idle eae ; ind 

‘ e} , } 


bs 
. , mance rif he ’ :; yt 
Ci quence Oo; § repo i escli tide 
mm rf hyerry " se f Tas , of 
f himself, swearing lim in 
. 


’ } ‘ ‘ s° 
«te 4 ] ' ‘ . - 
Wad UC 1WOCG, lic ic Nad UCC dl Ve 


at the expense of the .serjeant 
MW amount of uUpM irds af hd. 
On Tuesday he was taken Into 
by Rivett, and in the 
Ming Oo oat dav underwent an 
4 wivation before Mr. Nares. 
‘revious to the commencement of 
fcxamination, the n agistrate m- 
{ued for the pt isoner, and, to his 
eat surprise, found he was sitcinge 
to him. He inquired if he 
4 clergymai? He acknow- 


;* 


‘G84 he was pot, ‘The prisoner, 
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with much presumption, continued 
to keep his sceut, till Mr. Nares 
ordered him to stand; when, on 
interrogatories being put to him, 
he trankly acknowledged that he 
l itched, married a number 
iples, and executed the offices 
in several churches as a clergy- 


Mr. Nares expressed his horror 
at the wickedness and mischief his 
condict would occasion, as all the 
parties must be married over again, 
— The above charees were then 
goneinto, and he was committed 
for further examination, 

On Thursday the prisoner was 
aveam brought up for re-examina- 
tion; when Mi. W. Webb, robe- 
mithker, of Holywell-street, attend- 
ed, and charged the prisoner with 
obtaining severalclergy man’s gowns 
on hire and purchase, under false 
pretences, and having not paid for 
them. Mr. Webb stated, that on 
the Gvd day of June last the pri- 
soner hired a clergyman’s gown, 
which he’ took with him, and at 
ihe same Ume ordered a sack pud- 
ding sleeve gown, which was to 
cometo: ial tyvuinea »(and directed 
i to be sent to his residence in 


Grecr -strcet Grosvenor-square, say- 
We he was ecnrate of J arkestreet 
ch al = and wy tal U onthe juile 
, Ine VV ednesday he then wrote 
his name * The rev. W. Tucker.” 
Since, Mr. W. has ascertamed, by 


comparug the hand-writing in his 
direction, that he is the same man 
who obtained a gown to preach in 
on the Oth of April, 1510, saying 
he was recommended to him by the 
rev. Mr. Hutchins, of St. Dun- 
stan’s in the East, when he wrote 
his name “ J. C. ‘ucker.’’ 

On Mr. Webb producing his 
books at the examination, on look- 
ing over them, a memorandum was 
observed which caused some mers 

riment, 
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riment, viz. a judge’ s gown hired 
for &s. which, tll explained, ap- 
peared improbable: and jt turned 
ont that a young barrister had 
hired a judge's gown to go to the 
masquerade 1. 


Mr. Webb believing that the 
prisoner had obtained the gowns 
under false pretences, he was come 
mitted for turther exam;zat mm On 


this charge. 

It now appears that this fellow 
has assum ed the names of the rev. 
1C, Tucker, 
a ‘Shepherd, rid 
recor¢ 


John Tuck, the rev. Joh: 
and wy re “Tol 
stead of his £ ither. being 
ot hee city of Exeter, as he re ore. 
sented him to be, he turns out to 
be an honest hard-working man, 
who resides in a village near Exeter, 
and gets/his living by taking vege- 
tables to that city for The 
profession of the mock parson, tll 
within the lust three years, was a 
teacher of writing and ATI thmeti 
atschools. ‘lhe Yast situation he 
supposed to have filled, was at Mr. 
Hoge’s school, neur Paddington. 
It appears he has never been at 
Baliol or Magdalen c but 
has imposed upon great numbers 
under that pretence : and the way 
he was enabled to do that without 
being detected so lonz was, that 
he contrived to get himself acquaint- 
ed with anumber of students from 
those colleges, and by that means 
gained a thorough knowledge of 
those establishments and the ve 
tlemen belonging to them, whicl 
enabled him to rmpo e Upon num- 
bers, without any he 
represented himself wings just 
come from college, and was waiting 
for chure! prelerment, and fre m 
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yr we {, 


ots 
Lui, 

= ales Som eueets 
pretending to be written by several 


public characters. 
When he was in the comr pany of 
thi se he \ vy fearful w 


Ould know 
any of the distin oiished char 
They Ww etiney " 
dais ind- TIl ee | hy q) nly produc ice d 
Copies, Sel | ns he , did 3 not Carry the 


originals 


about h im, being f Sear tul 
ot 


STU them. 

On Friday, Duct 
alias Shepherd, 
alr ses, who has im pose d upon a 


er, alias Tnek, 
tlh ] Se VCT. il other 


number of petsons un ler a fale 
pretence of being a clergym: 

, ‘) . >< , 
wus broug! nt to the othce, fiom 
T othill-flie lds b: idew ( ll, fo; turtle 


examination, before Mr. Nuares 
Although it Was not public ly know 
that he was to be res xan 
day, yet the office was 
such an that 
scarcely bearable. 
persons present had char; 
the prisone ry but niuch 
ashamed of their credulity, in being 
imposed upon by him on such 
groundless pretences, that they de- 
clined standing forward to prefer 
their charges. ‘The following were, 
however, made: 

John Charnon, who stated him. 
self to be aclerk residing in Red 


ned U 
crowded to 


PXCeESS 


"CS aga t 


6 
were 8 


crOss-sqguare, Bar! bican . “said, that 
. . , . } 

about five or six weeks since, ue 
. ' 4 -™- 2 Cr aA 

was walking along the strand, 


when he was accosted by the pti 
soner with a familiar “ How do you 
a e rep licdto lumt hat he had 
the adv antageothim, T he prisoner 
answered his name was Tucker, 
his father was recorder of Exeter; 
he knew him, his mother, and his 
sisters, extremely well, in Devon 
he had la tely seen tems 
when the "y were mm: xood he alth ; : he 


pers ns, & 


do? 


shire; 


. 
. 


also decribx d seve ral 
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t.. fhe 
tin 'e neighh ti" ol Mi \ 
‘ } } 
non that be Nad no ce ' 
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sith him, which he agreed to, and 
they drank tea there. While the 
prisoner Was at his lo ging, he 
gated himself to be rector of 
Frome in Somersetshire, which 
vas worth "OO a year to him. In 
conversation, the prisoner told him 
pe wanted to find out the rev . Mr. 
Lens, who, he undersio: id, was in 
thehabit of recommending curates, 
ashe was in geen want "of one to 
supply his church at Frome during 
‘is absence. Mr. Channon said he 
lived oppositethe Artillery Ground, 
and agreed to accompany him in 
warch of him, and found Mr. Lens 
living in Bunhill-row. He waited 
in the street while the prisoner 
went into Mr. Lens’s house. The 
prisoner came out again in a short 
time, saul he had seen Mr. Lens, 
who had agreed to procure him 
actrate, and was to send him to 
Frome, and had given him a draft 
oa Messrs. Biddulph and Co. the 
bankers, at Charine-cross, for five 
euineas for his trouble. ‘They then 
returned to his lodgings in Red- 
crosssquare, when Se told him he 
should preach in the morning of the 
Sunday following at St. Margaret’s 
chapel, W estminster, and desired 
himto go and bear him, which he 
promised to do ; and calling early 
oa Sunday morn ing at _ prisons 
e'slodgings, at No. eI | a 
accompanied the priso ner, im 
gewnand full canoy nicazls, and w: alk. 
td im full dress to the Broadway 
chapel, Westmi: nster, where they 
went into the vestry, and the pri- 
mer introduced him to the cele- 
brated Dr. Hawker, who was to 
nave prea ached a charity sermon 
ete: the pris. oner read the prayer 
‘Meir way from the ch: ipel, the 
Posoner told him Dr. Hawker was 
er be al intimate with his 
‘et; he always stopped at his 
wwe in E xeter, when he was 
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travelling to and from Plymouth 
to London. They walked back to 
his lodgings, and agreed to meet 
again the next day. The next 
day he called again upon the pri- 
soner, when he entertained him 
with some wines He proposed to 
the prisoner to go to see Covent. 
garden theatre, as he was just come 
from the country: the prisoner re- 
plied he would be very happy to 
accompany him, but at present he 
was very short of money, and did 
not expect his father in town till 
the Sunday following, when he 
should get a plentiful supply. He 
answered, that made no difference, 
as he should be happy to accom- 
modate him with cash, and accord. 
ingly did. ‘They went to Covent. 
garden theatre together that even- 
ing.—On the W ednesday following 
he called at the prisoner’s lodgin 
again, when he found a horse an 
chaise at the door, The prisoner 
told him they were his, and asked 
him to take a ride with him, which 
he agreed to, and they went to 
H: ummersmith, where he had some 
refreshment, which he paid for 
‘hey returned to town, the pri- 
soner telling him he h: id ordered 
a dinner at a tavern in Fetter-lane, 
having a gentleman to dine with 
him, and invited him to join them 3 
which he agreed to. ‘They dined 
a but no gentlem an came, 
\iter dinner the prisoner ordered 
two horses to the door, which he 
said were his. They both rode to 
P: vd dington, and called on a Mr. 
Hogg: the prisoner invited Mr, 
H,toa tavern at Paddington, to 
take some wine, where the prisoner 
told him he had no money, and 
borrowed 2). of him. On their 
way homethey stopped atthe King’ s 
Arms, in Oxford-street, when it 
bei ng very late, they staid there all 


night, and breakfasted there in the 
morning 
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morning, and then returned the 
horses to Nelson’s livery stables in 
Fetter-lane. Ina dey or two after, 
the prisoner called again to borrow 
some money, saying it Was to pay 
for some shirts when at Oxford. 
He could not make it convenient, 
but went and borrowed the sum 
for him. He not seeing the pri- 
soner for some time after, he found 
him out in Green-street, Grosve- 
nor-square ; when, on his pressing 
him for payment of the money, he, 
with moult asstirance, ¢ nfessed he 
was not rector of Frome; that his 
father was not r c rder of Baw T, 
but 2 little farmer ina village called 
Rew, near Excter. He acknow- 
ledved that the whole of his state- 
ment to him was fals He had 
been awriter at the h anking-house of 
Flood and Co. at Honit ny Devon. 
shire, and by that means he knew 
his family and friends by sight 
only. 
AUGUST. 

A few days since, a labouring 
man, engaged in ploughing a field 
at Bienor, near Petworth, tonnd 
he pl bstructed 

ee ; 

and ret 
mele 


lated 


‘SeCTVaAaTION 


a hexevona! form, 
li seats, in the centre 
- the bottom of 
bout two feet below the 
mhe hive feet wid » the 
| floor repres nt 
aiuith 
‘autttalls 
further, tl 
various the 
rostly TT) 
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A Roman road has also been dis. 
covered, leading through the held, 
and supposed to extend mMuci 
further. 


LUCIEN BONAPAR rE. 


Lucien Bon: parte 1S settled 
in hi is new residence near Wore: . 
ter. ‘Lhe establish ment iS abou: 
50 of family. All th 1¢ young Bo. 
napartes have two servants in cop 
stant attendance on their person, 
besides a cook and tutor. Abou 
fortnight agc, the whole famiy 
were employed in making hay 
before Ny NY Se. Be used Do» 
| h an ids n throwing it 
: he cals iat such English 
people ofthe nes ri bourhood who had 
different customs. Lucien appears 
to be always wrapped in though 
and gloom ; he moves gracefully 
to such persons as s ilute him, bug 
never Ax png ‘Lhe latter may be 
owing r to his beinsr almost ignorant 
of he English to ngue. Madame 
1S agreeal ye and chatty, and very 
particular in making the young 
part of the family observe the 
strictest politeness to. sti AN GETS. 
The furniture of the house isan 
odd mixture of splendour ea) 4% 
ness; as s the dt ess of he family 
in general, The 3 Bes’ cbild 
has so much gilt and glitter in ts 
dress, that in the : un shine it resem 
bles an orbof moving e fire, Lucien 
ects the Montteurs forw: irded to 
him, and such French newspapers 
as are published in FE ngland. The 
inspector of his letters, &e, ges 
daily to ‘Thorngrove, as the mail 
comesin. ‘There is very little land 
attached to the house; and so fat 
from Lucien being an u agricultens 
he does not appear to have any 
ideas on the subject. He reads 
poetry in the fields ; ; and ceneraily 
walks at some distance trom hrs 
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Worcester have been very assiduous 

9 applying for the custom.of the 
rail. 
vole four miles from his house, 


wich includes Worcester. 
SMALL-POX- 


$, A marked instance of the re- 
appearance of the small-pox twice 
in the same person, has just occur- 
dia the case of the rev. Mr. Row- 
son of lady Rowley.—About 
10 years AZO, M: . Rowley, then a 
child, was inoculated for the small- 
pox, by Mr. Adair, surgeon-gence- 
ral,.and } ad considerable eruption ; 
buton the . sth of June last he was 
vied with a fever, and an ecrup- 
fon appeared on the third day ; 
pustules 
um the face, and the distemper 
se ot dist mci 


. | 
tere were two hundred 


oroved a severe Ca 
‘ 


mal-poxr—Another instance of 
reneat ed smail- “pox ATL * ine culatye nh 
utely happened to miss S. Booth, 

a Covent-Gurden ‘Lheatre. At 
Sve years of age this young lady 
tas inoculated tor the small-pox. 
the progress of the arm was recu- 
iT, she had considerable fever, 


d the whole of the appearances 
were of a nature to aff 


weved, A periect security from 


yy? 7 ures 
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’ 


Hy duture attack of the disease. 
m June 20 she was seized” with 
mile symptums, which proved 
Me precursor of smiull-pox. On 
eataa? the third diay trom the at- 
ck, pustules appeared on the tore- 
head and scalp. The eruptions 
(read to other paris oj the frame, 
1 Annette with sore threat. 
Ms ruption passed through the 
isital forms and stapes of the dise 
> % and constituted an undoubt- 
“Cate of ren wed variola. 
YORK Assi7F: 
| i. These assizes comme need he. 
- Mr. baron Wood and Mr. 
mice Chambre. 
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in, Mr. baron Wood wddressed 
the m in the following terms :— 
* Gentlemen of the grand jury, 
‘The calendar, considering the 
populousness of this county, does 
not present any large number of 
aggravated cases; nor does it ape 
pear to me to contain any which 
will render it at all necessary to 
occupy your time with any obser- 
vations upon them. But there 
are two cases not in the calendar, 
which I feel it my duty to recom- 
mend to your serious consideration, 
‘Lhe first I have only recently be- 
come acqu: unted with by reading 
an article in the Doncaster paper, 
which purports to be an account of 
the pro ceeding rg at severley SUS- 
sions, and w Int ich ‘| will read to you. 
—His lordship here read from a 
newsp.per the parzenri ipa. [This 
was the statement of the tral, at 
the ubove sessions, ot Robert 
Wrieht and his wife, Locking 
or various Instances of unna- 
tural treatment and barbarity to- 
nubeth Wright, a child of 
tage, the daugh- 
Wright by a for- 
Stephen Camp 
deposed that the house he lived in 
is very slightly divided from 
Wright’s, and that he had heard 
the child beat bv the mother-in-law, 
four or five times ina day, severely, 
and once heard the blows mflicted 
thirty-ciwht yards from the place. 
Elizabeth Robson, 2 neighbour, 
ame effect, particu- 
larly on the Thursday previons to 
the death of the child. Elizabeth 
Roper deposed to hearing the 
child beat most unmercitully up 
stairs, for having asked its father 
for a bit of cake ; and heard the 
mother-in-law threaten to knock 
her on the head, if she ever repeat- 
ed it. ‘The girl when breught 
home to the father’s house a few 
fine healthy 


weeks ago, wus 2 very 
child, 
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child, but was a most pitiable ob- 
ject before her death ; she was kept 
up stairs, and for five weeks. was 
not seen by the neighbours: the 
above witness was herself Usreaten- 
ed by the mother, for her interfer- 
ence. Mr. Robert Robinson at- 
tended the coroner’s inquest, and 
deposed that the body was bruised 
rossly in all parts of it; had two 
ge wounds beneath the soles of 
the feet, «a cut in the knee, and 
awnarks of cruel treatment to the 
most shocking degree. Mr. Den- 
mson, the chairman, having sum 
med up the statement to the jury, 
they brouglit in a verdict of Galty 
against Ann Wright the mother- 
in-law, and she was sentenced to 
a year’s imprisonment, the last fort- 
sight of which ina solitary cell. } 
“Gentlemen, if the statement 
contained in what I have just read 
10 you be true, this was a case of 
murder, and the prisoner ought 
to have been mdicted here for it; 
for though the law allows parents 
and masters to inflict moderate 
correction on their children and 
servants, it does not countenance 
cruelty and oppression; and I have 
brought the case beiore you, uhat 
you may inquire into the circum. 
stances of it; and tt you shall find 
them as they are stated, it will be 
your duty to return a bill of Wilfal 
murdes against the offending par- 
ty ; for no trial and conviction at 
# quarter sessions for an inferior 
offence can abate or do away a 
charge of murder. Indeed, if this 
was the case, the most enormous 
crimes might escape an adequate 
punishment. The law does not 
give to a prosecutor the option whe- 
thera party shall be prosecuted for 
an assault or tor murder, and of 
sheltering a criminal from the lat- 
ter by only indicting him for the 
former. If on due inquiry and in- 
vestigation into the circumstances 
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of this Case, it shall &ppear to yog 
that the death of this child Was 
occasioned by cruel and general jj}. 
treatment of its parents, or either 
of them, you must make such pre. 
sentment to the court. If the er:. 
dence should not satisfy you tha 
this was the case, the matter must 
rest where it is, and the party must 
suffer the punishment adjudged by 
the quarter sessions. 

“The other circumstance tp 
which [ wish to call your attention 
1s the case of a chimney-sweeper at 
Wakefield, where death was occa. 
sioned by his being severely bury, 
im consequence of a fire having 
been made in a chimney comm. 
nicating with that he was employ. 
ed to sweep: and the reason | 
mention this case for your conside. 
ravion Is, because the coroner’s jury 
who investigated it liave not drawn 
any imference or conclusion from 
the facts laid before them. They 
have not stated whether the fire 
was made mualtciously, with inte 
to injure or destroy the child, 
which would be murder; or neg: 
ligently, without paying due a 
tention to the safety of the boy, 
which would be manslaughter; or 
by mere accident, which last I hope 
will prove to be the case: ands 
the coroner’s jury had stated thisto 
be their opinion, I should not have 
troubled you with the mention 
this case.”° ~ 

His lordship read the verdict 
the coroner’s jury, and satidy, 
made these observations not Wi 
a view of prejudicing thew mie 
against any offender, or suppos* 
offender, but merely for the pe 
pose of drawing the attenven ot 
the grand jury to circumstance 
which seemed to require invesg* 
tion. 

The grand jury ' 
for wilful murder agaist *™ 


Wright. But she was acquit 


found a true 1" 
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safe custody, accompanied by 
note of its doom, that if the write 
A curious gn very import- chose to appear, he would be + 
ant fact occurred at Cardiff, A time, and would be heard. Whe, 
gentleman ot aeale nee, 2 Magis- the man acc L of thi mansl Lagh. 
trate, and of no que stor ned repute, ter had been trie d, d had recervy. 
addressed a letter to on of the ed che sentence of imopri onment ¢ 
judges, in which his rom was, three months, he w rem inded. 
not only to accuse a culps rit (com- The Ww writer “ot the | letter did ny ap. 
mitted for manslaughter upon « co- 
roner’s inquest) of a deliberate and self 19 follo v5 LO 2 numMe ons a 
savage murder, but also, upon tie dience. We vive the substay 
evidence of assertion alone, to ine without protessing wo give th 
flame the judictal mind of his cor- words ; 
respondent agamt Urat prisoner, by * You have heard this letter, and 
persuading the judge before-Land, your looks were eloquent—theym 
that unless theaccused should becut probated this tampering and enue 
off by the law, nota lite near hum, uartiftee. 
or within his reach could be safe. A magistrate of the county,at 
He repre ented thi S WIN AS A CON- who ChMMTrcyY, m e degree, 
spirator in a desperate clin of mis- the Itves and liberties of men, write 


ADMONITION OF A JUDGY?. 


creunts, whow it IDO!) SAV Uary tome tor the sm * purpose of ins} 


habits and passions. Wetold the nuating and ewhisperiny away ama 
judge, that all the witnesses ho die, by undue iaflucnce upon th 
or oO be } bi | *e* eg iH] ' ’ ' le? sy tergery ‘ryt } hyo . ] ’ hy eh 
were t e neaurd were ai parth hucement or the focus Of hts Cor 
the accused, and w uld + . respondent. 
’ . . * . 
thi facts they huew, unless hi Voy ¢ Ttis mIeCCL IS (O12) rt th ¢ habrt 


ship would wafe them speak out; and principle of . udicial trust 
ial nd } walesired him to keep the secret whieh is that of being counsel fe 
af “these dints, for Which he gave th isoners, mito the new and sangw 
asony, “ that every thing valuable nary department of a suborned ad 
to dom was at stake in withhold cate aginst them. His Jeter 
from this e/an a knowledge of the prompts me to goad the witae 
part fe took against them.” Whe mto evidence more hostile we 
the judge had read the lette:, which culprit: tha % was their mient 
he received in cou the bor an to gvive— adv} “o » me, ismuate 
grand jury a attend , tol hen behind the back of the accused, 
t letter had been just put mto his and just before his tral age 
] bad: and he named tl rite ~— of assertion aloney:t indwit 
addk d, Lobes ircu? titi nd surreptitio ish commumeated 
Sees delicacy respecting, th « Duc w Tiat heichter , the depra 
that letics imposed he vity sult pon the COUR 
Necessi y of and this } it, vas it has taken 
ll aim at the parties who are mp 


’ 
> } " / 7 “J ane 
at cated, ts the confidence propes 


a ne 
ee ee ae 
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oe « 


me 
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dy a cipal eluimed. 
hould “My God!” 
‘“isitm IS!) thea 
a subject of ga r¢ 
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sacred honour of his covenant upon 


his dignific ed indifference 
above all, of his 
are those ot 


oath, —of 
to parties, a! nd, 
presumptions, whic! h 
the law, that up to the m 
gonviction, by authentic and sworn 
of, the accused are innocent! 


| ’ ;* , . e. : 5 
«What can be said for the writer : 


« Even to Aim | would be merci- 
fal, Is it an error of judgement? 
Isitignorance ? Dat can we forget 
hat he isa magistrc’e, and that he 
i aman?) Shall a magistrate be 
iedemnitied, or dismissed with a 
gentle rebuke, who is ignorant of 
the judi ia! i ir imposed upon 
him by ini: sedalier ofice? Ishea 
wn, so unenlichtene d as to be un- 


‘ 


apprised of thos se feelin, ‘8 whi ch’tell 
is to be Radeon d unhe wd, an d 
whispered out of the world by 2 sr. 
wd between his accuser and his 
midge ? 

“Asa memorial to after ages of 
the disgrace inseparable from at- 
tempts like these, I direct the ofhe- 
(er to hile this lett r upon the re. 
cords of the court, acco: panied by 
anote of the fact, that it was read 
aud in open conrt, and severely 
eatired by the judve to whom it 
was addressed.” 

The other judge ascenting, it was 
made a rule of court | 
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Mr. Sadler the wcroninet 
asxended in bh ; 
Wegreen at the Mermaid, Hack. 
ej-—Some time has elapsed since 
“ ethibition of this descrintion oc. 
curred m or near the metropolis, 
aad public curiosity was raised toa 
"A pitch, The ive Fields and 
Oe Hackney er: ad appearedthrong 
“an early hour with pedestrie 
SS; CWMestrians, aral carria Qs. It 
‘possible to cd: Scrioe in terms 


Mate to the scen 


» rl : - 
he innume- 
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rable groups of persons flocking 
from Greenwich, Deptford, Wool- 
wich, and other parts contiguous 
to London. By twelve o "clock 
the rotd was completely blocked 
by carriages, and many families of 
distinction could not approach 
within a quarter of a mile of the 
Mermaid. The company bezan 
to assemble near the balloon, which 
was stationed within a fence on 1. 
lower green at the Mermaid, 
bout te: 1 o’clock, The sm 
had been previously fixed for sup- 
ply ing the was, and workmen were 
employed about that hour inflat- 
ing the acrial mathine. The gas 
was conveyed to it through tubes 
in the usual w: LY, and by twelve 
o'clock it was more than half full. 
It was covered by athamosks and 
held by thirty 
men, ‘The balloon made a grand 
appearance. ‘The prince’s crest, 
motto, and cyphers, G.P.W. were 
conspicuous round its greatest cir- 
Jn other respects it 
was the same as that in which Mr. 
Sadler ascended some time since at 
About two o’clock it 


iad , 
confined hy rones 


was nearly furnished with a sufhi- 
cient quantity of gas, and at about 
ZU minute past two the car was 
brought out. ‘The strmgs of the 
net-work were then aflixed to a 
hoop, or cornice, trom which the 
car hung by cords.—The latter 


made a most sp endid appearance. 
It was are ky ye" ue, with acan- 
thus leaves and s ot gold, lined 
with salves and ll every respect 
fit for the occasion. At this part 
ot the exhibition, every eye was 
fixed on the «rial adventurers . Mr. 
Sadler was cool, and in spirits; he 
stiperinte ded the filling of des bal. 
loon and the various arrangements 
with activity, conversed -v ith his 


friends, ind furnt shed them W ith 
every inform: ition respcctin ng his in- 
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tended elevation. He said he had 
ascended fifteen times on aerial ex- 
cursions, and of course he felt no 
other sensation than the idea of 
perfect security, and the pleasure 
of amusing the public. Asan ex- 
perienced asronaut, he knew that 
the dimensions and formation of 
the balloon almost precluded the 
possibility of danger, It contained 
near one hundred thousand gallons 
of gas, and when perfectly inflated 
the altitude was about thirty fect. 
Jf the eyes of the spectators were 
directed with admiration on the 
veteran, who had so often expiored 
the mid way air, and dashed 
through congregated clouds to air 
more rarified, they were no less ine 
terested in the first effort of an ad- 
venturer who had boidly resolved 
to sail on the winds, having previ- 
ously navigated the ocean. This 


was licut. Paget, related to the 
noble lord of that name, and an 


officer in the navy. We under- 
stand he had solicited a phice in 
the car with Mr. Sadler, and tor 
100 gumeas he was accommodated. 
Mr. Sadler appeared in mourning, 
with a bat-band. Lieut. Paget wore 
a blue coat, and on the whole was 
gatly clad. iter the car had been 
fastened to the balloon, two dacs 
had been brought out, on which 
were emboiered the arms of Ln- 
gland. In this stute of prepara- 
tion Mr. Sadler was called by se. 
veral triends, who sbook hands 
with him, and wished him a plea. 
sant vovage. A gentleman then 
gave bim several letters to cast out 
of the car during his ascent. He 
was also furnished with an excel- 
lent weather-glass, charts of the 
different counties, &c. blankeis, 
two bottles of water, spirits, two 
grapnels with cords affixed to them, 
bullast, and other articles too mi- 
nute to mention. The luggage 
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being properly stowed in the car, 
part of the fence which surrounded 
the scene of operations was broken 
down, and Mr. Sadler’s son, with 
assistants, removed the balloag 
some yards to the northward of its 
former position, in order to clear 
the trees. During this movement, 
the spectators and assistants hun 
on the car, and prevented it from 
rising. ‘Che motion of the balloon 
at this period was grand, and a 
shout from an immense multitude 
hailed the appearance. Curiosity 
at the instant was doubly excited, 
und hundreds pressed towards the 
object of their admiration, The 
grenadiers of the Tower Hamlets 
militia, and the guard appoi 
for the occasion, did all they could 
to restrain the pressure, and to keep 
the balloon clear for the aéronauts; 
—that interval was chosen by Mr. 
Sadler and his companion to enter 
the car. Mr. Sadler entered firs; 
lieut. Paget followed ; and havi 
again shaken hands, and ret 

the good wishes of their friends, all 
was ready, and the balloon mount- 
ed from the grasp of the keepers 
with grandeur and velocity. Lieut. 
Paget, in a most spirited style 
stood up in the car, when at the 
distance of about fifty yards from 
the «round, and waved his fag. 
Mr. Sadler sat in the car, but short. 
ly after, both waved their hats and 
flies. It wanted exactly seventera 
minutes to three o’clock when Ue 
balloon ascended. 

A light air from the westward 
carried the aérial travellers slowly 
due east. Five minnates afters they 
bore from the Mermaid gardens 
east and by south, ‘The baller 
conunued to ascend during twenty 
minutes, after which it entered 4 
cloud and disappeared, but 
shortly seen agatn, and visible . 
Hackney twenty-eight eer 
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vertheascent. Whenat a consider. 
able height from the earth, Mr. 
Sadler and the lieutenant waved 
their fags together, which produ- 
ceda fine effect. ‘The general opi- 
sion was that the acrial traveilers 
would be driven towards Essex ; 
bat experience has proved that a 
contrary current of air has fre- 
quently driven adventurers in the 
air from the point they hac expect- 
ed to make. At three o'clock it 
had passed over Rumford ; from 
rhence it took a direction towards 
Kent. 

The feeling experienced by the 
gectators when the balloon rose 
can be better conceived than ex- 
see The loudest shouts fol. 
wed the adventurers, until the 
plandits could no longer be heard 
inthe azure expanse, We did not 
bear of any serious accident ; but 
tis probable that several persons 
have been materially injured, as the 
crowd about the Mermaid was be- 
yond any thing we can describe. 
Lord Yarmouth and several per- 
wns of distinction were among the 
gectators, and about three thou- 
and persons were in the gardens 
ofthe Mermaid. Hackney church 
was covered by men, women, and 
children, and in short es ery house 
Matcommanded a view of the ex- 
ten. 

Scareely had the multitude lost 
ught of the magnificent balloon, 
wach bore Mr. Sadler and his in- 
vepid companion amidst the regi- 
‘sof air, when numerous surmises 
vere afloat, as to the probable 
mination of their hazardous un- 

king. In the course of the 
frenimg a variety of reports were 
ted; some of which bore the 

samp of authenticity ; while others, 
al extravagance, were re- 
Meche contempt. About six 
Petson arzived in Hack. 
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nev, who stated that the balloon 
had burst over Dartford, and had 
precipitated the aerial voyagers on 
the roof of the church of that 
town, where they were dashed to 
pieces. It is impessible to conceive 
the alarm which this story at first 
excited ; but fortunately, on the in- 
formant being more closely ques- 
tioned as to the source of his infor- 
mation, he was found so completely 
deficient in the necessary corrobo- 
rative facts, that his tale was pros 
nounced fabulous before it reach- 
ed the ears of the family of the 
venerable acronaut, who anxiously 
awaited his arrival. ‘The next re- 
port that reached that quarter was, 
that the balloon had been watted 
across the British Channel, and 
was in the direct course for the 
coast of France. This story was 
for some time credited, as the di- 
rection which the balloon first took 
fully warranted such a supposition. 
‘The arrival of other reports, hows 
ever, created a suspicion as to the 
truth of any, and all opinions were 
suspended until about nine o’clock, 
when the sound of distant shouts 
ines and acclamations announced 
the approach of some information 
which could be depended upon. 
‘The Mermaid and all the surround 
ing houses were instantly deserted : 
the old and young, the sober and 
the intoxicated, rushed forth to 
welcome the supposed messenger, 
when, to the delight of all, the ob- 
jects of their anxiety were seen ap- 
proaching in a post-chaise, amidst 
an immense throng of spectators, 
who by their pressing round the car- 
riage completely retarded the mo- 
tion of its wheels, and at length 
rendered it necessary to call in the 
assistance of constables, to emancie 
pate the travellers from the bone 
dage in which they were: held by 
the curiosity of the delighted popue 
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lace, whose enthusiastic shouts pro- 
ved the genuine satisfaction with 
which they regarded the safe retin 
ar nicht of those who had so great- 
ly contributed to their amusement 
in the morning —We shall now 
proceed to communicate to our rea- 
ders such particulars of the voy- 
age as we have been ablet.. collect 
from the most authentic sources. 
At about seventeen minutes be- 
fore three, the ballast, amounting 
to about 130lbs. weight, refresh- 
ments, &c. having been properly 
stowed, Mr. Sadler, jun. desired 
all hands to let go, still holding by 
the car; and immediately after- 
wards the machine bean to ascend 
in a most majestic manner, and 
continued to ascend almost in a per- 
pendicular line to a height of about 
30 yards: it then took an easterly 
direction, still continuing to ascend 
in a gentle manner. ‘The aéro- 
nautsweresoon ata sufficient height 
to have an extensive view of the 
country beneath them, which: was 
covered with innumerable crowds 
of spectators. Mr. Sadler states 
that during this time Mr. Pacet 
remained perfectly cool and col. 
lected, and \remained so through 
the whole of the voyage ; and the 
impression which was made upon 
his mind by this sublime scene, for 


the first time, may be more easily 


imagined than described. He was 
for some minutes deprived of the 
power of expression, and incapable 
of communicating his sensations to 
his companion: he still, however, 
continued to wave his tlag, and 
communicated by signs with those 
friends whom he had left below, 
but whose forms soon became in- 
distinguishable in the mass. At 
three o’clock, the balloon still con- 
tinuing to ascend, the aérial tra- 
vellers observed beneath them what 
appeared to be two large cisterns of 
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water, but which subsequent oh 
servation proved to them were the 
East Indta docks. The thermo. 
meter now stood at 52 and a half, 
but from some accident whieh hap. 
pened to the barometer, no oben 
vations could be made on that due 
ring the continuance of the voyage, 
The balloon being quite distended, 
It became necessary to let out some 
of the gas; and this was done a 
intervals till the balloon descended, 
Mr. Paget was now busily employ. 
ed in preparing the grappling 
irons, and other apparatus for de. 
scending, and throwing out ballag 
as occasion required, The ascent 
of the balicon now became very 
rapid, and the travellers were s000 
at an immense height. Atten m- 
nutes past three, they crossed the 
Thames at Galeons Reach, and the 
sound of a piece of ordnance from 
Woolwich was distinctly heard by 
Mr. Sadler and his companion, 
and they observed the smoke, 
which apparently rose from: the 
earth, but could not, at that time, 
distinguish any object clearly. Mr. 
Sadler upon this waved his fag, 
and another piece of ordnance was 
discharged, as tf to return the com 
pliment as they passed. The city 
of London, the four bridges, the 
Thames, and the German Ocean, 
were then distinguishable to te 
aéronauts, and at this period Mr. 
Paget drew the cork of a bottle of 
Madeira, and the health of the 
prince regent was drunk in a bum 
per. The prospect, which at this 
period, for the first time, 

itself to the view of Mr. Pages 
was beyond the power of descrip 
tion—the capital was at that ume 
pronounced by him to be a smal 
village, nor could he be 

to the contrary, till the four bridges 
namely, London, Blackfnars 
Westminster, and Battersea .~ 
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from thetr intercepting the river 
were rendered more cons spicuous 
than other oc rject s, were pointed 
out to ium by Mr. Sadier; and to 
do ist tice to the scene wt ch pre- 
ened itself to their view at this 
time, is beyond the power of jan- 
guize to descrive. As the aéro- 
sautscontinued their course down 
thetiver, they were saluted by the 
discharge of several more picces of 
artillery, and at hait oa three 
they drank the health ot all their 
fre.) is at Hack ey ana the lower 
Hamlets militia, At half past 
thee Mr. Sadier pe reeiv ne that 
the balloon was approac! ung the 
wal felt it prudent to look out tor 
a stot on which to etfecta landing ; 
and in order to cause the balloon 
to descend, a quan'ity of gas was 
let out by « pening th ‘valve. The 
balloon then descended tr!] the ships 
inthe river from Wo wie! 1 to the 
Nore became perfectly distinguish- 
able. 

On crossing the river at St. Cle- 
ment’s Reach, the balloon descend- 
éd s) low that the travellers di- 
sinctly heard persons conversing in 
the Gravesend boa:s which were 
passing down the river, some of 
whom cried out—-* \W here are you 


??? Ny » ef - « , 
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loaf; which tell to leeward of one 
of the boats : the people on board, 
however, saw the action, and an- 
Weed n by three cheers. At ten 
minutes before tour, ‘Tilbury Fort 
came i" sight, ind thev h ida pers 
et wew ot the town of Gravesend. 
Mir, Sadler now observ: d that the 
country round the Fort was per- 
fextly flat, and remarked to his 
fellow vo; ager that it would be 
desirable to land on that side the 
river; and measures \ ere taken to 
accomplish that obiect. O: i their 
Marer approach to the earth, ti ey 
@W reapers at work in a wheat 
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field, and hiiled them for assist. 
ance. An immediate chase com- 
menced over hedves and across s@e 
veral ditches; but the balloon, 
however, for some time, took the 
Jead : at this time a brisk gale was 
blowing, which rendered the de- 
scent extremely dithcult ; the grap- 
pitog-irons were, however, thrown 
out, “and dragged along the ground 
—in their course, they caught the 
clothes of a labourer, and he be- 
came so completely entangled that 
he could not extricate himself till 
his shire was quite torn from his 
back. A number of persons were 
by this tume collected together in 
all directions, by whose shouts, and 
by the novel appearance of the 
balloon, the cattie in the fields were 
alarmed to that degree that their 
actions became truly ludicrous, 
During this time the car frequently 
touched the ground, and rebound. 
ed again for sev sera yards; and 
by one of these shocks Mr. Paget 
was thrown out of the car, but 
h . sufficient presence ¢ of mind to 
Ca ch hold of the rim of the car at 
the same instant, by which he per 
S. ninew: in holding till assistance 
arrived, and every thing was see 
cured, and his companion Mr, 

Gadler released from his perilous 
<j uation, and sately landed on terra 


firma. At this time it wanted five 


minutes to tour o’clock, and the 
travellers were within three hun. 
dred yards of ‘Lilbury Fort, aud 
about 150 yards from the river, the 
voyave hav ing occupied a space of 
one hour and thirteen minutes. The 
balloon was soon secured, and, 
being placed tn a boa', the aeros 
nauts passed over the river to 
Gravesend, where they dmed, anJ 
immediately alter proceeded in 4 
post-chaise-and-tour to TOWN, fol. 
lowed by a crowd of spectators, 
which, attracted by a view of the 
(H 3) balloon 
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balloon and car secured on the top 
of the chaise, increased to sucha 
degree, that, long before their ar- 
rival in town, the chaise could only 
proceed at a walking pace. In this 
manner they proceeded to Hack- 
ney, at which they arrived, as we 
have stated, at ten minutes past 
nine o’clock, in perfect health and 
spirits. Mr, Sadler, in alluding to 
the various occurrences of the voy- 
age, passes the highest compliments 
on Mr. Paget, whose steadiness, 
intrepidity, and personal courage, 
he says he cannot sufficiently ad- 
mire. ‘The only extraordinary sen- 
sation which Mr. Paget experienced 
Was an extreme pain in his ear, 
when the balloon was at its great- 
est height, which gradually went 
off as it descended, and lett him 
perfectly free from any inconveni- 
ence. 
Admiralty-office, August 17. 

This gazette contains a copy of 
a dispatch from sir C. Cotton, with 
inclosures from capt. Adam of 
the Invincible; capt. Codrington 
of the Blake ; and hieut-col. Green. 
They detail the operations in Cata- 
lonia up to the Ist June, and give 
some interesting but melancholy 
details of the siege of ‘l'arragona. 
Capt. Adam states in his dis- 
patcn, that when it was intended to 
substitute the regiment of Almeria 
for that of Iberia, which had hi- 
therto been in that fort, the enemy 
found means to mingle himselr with 
that regiment, and got possession 
of the Olivo without firing a shot, 
making 900 prisoners,—Lieut.col, 
Green mentions, that the small ad- 
vanced work on the seaebeach, cuil- 
ed the Francoli, was destroyed in 
tour hours by the batteries thrown 
up in the night of the 6th. The 
conduct of the Spanish troops on 
this occasion is highly commend. 


ed; all the men who occcupied the 
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Francoli, to the amount of aon 
145, being either killed or woung, 
ed, and the officer in command 
having left the fort the last person, 
The enemy afterwards made sey 
ral attempts to carry the work 
which protect the communicatiog 
between the sea and the town ; but 
by the vigilance and bravery of 
brigadier Sarsfield were repulsed 
with considerable loss; and in one 
instance, though the enemy had 
rallied three times, he was com. 
pletely defeated in his object.—The 
third is from capt. Codrington of 
the Blake, and relates to the sue 
cours conveyed into Tarragona by 
the Invincible and Blake, consisti 
ot 4,000 men, and a consi 
quantity of powder, ball-cartridges, 
&e. 

Captain Codrington of the Blake 
says, that the French were carryia 
on the works near the FuerteR 
battery, from which they would 
quickly be enabled to breach the 
wall of the town. In the mean 
time they were destroving the 
Custom-house, the large stores, and 
ali the building of the Puerto 
The exertion and ability of the 
French, in besieging this place, be 
believes never to have been exceeds 
ed. 

Blake, off Tarragona, June %, 

Sir, Yesterday morning, at dawn 
of day, the French opened thet 
fire upon the town : about halt-past 
five in the afternoon a breach was 
made in the works, and the Pe 
curried by assault immediate y af 
terwards. From the rapidity with 
which they entered, I fear they met 
with but little opposition: 
upen the Barcelona side a general 
panic took place. Those already 
without the walls stripped and ¢it 
deavoured to swim off to the ship 
ping, while those within were sete 


sliding down the face of the oe 
ney 
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cies; each party thus equally en- 
ing their lives more than 
they would have done by a firm 
resistance tothe enemy, A large 
mass of people, some with muskets 
aad some without, then pressed 
forward along the road, suffering 
themselves to be fired upon by about 
twenty French, who continued 
running beside them at only a tew 
yards distance. At length they 
were stopped entirely by a volley of 
fire by one small party of the ene- 
my, who had entrenched them- 
gives at a turn of the road, sup- 
ported by a second a little higher 
up, who opened a masked battery 
at two field-picces. A horrible 
butchery then ensued ; and shortly 
afterwards the remainder of these 
poor wretches, amounting to above 
three thousand, tamely submitted 
tobe ledaway prisoners by less than 
as many hundred French. ‘The 
launches and gunboats went fiom 
the ships the instant the enemy 
were observed by the Invincible 
(which lay to the westward) to be 
collecting in their trenches; and 
yet so rapid was their success that 
the whole was over before we could 
open our fire with effect. All the 
boats of the squadron and trans- 
ports were sent to assist those who 
were swimming or concealed under 
the rocks ; and notwithstanding 2 
heavy fire of musketry and field- 
pieces, which was warmly and suc- 
cessfully returned by the launches 
and gun-boats, from 5 to 600 were 
then brought off to the shipping, 
many of them badly wounded. 

l cannot conclude my history of 
war Operations at Tarragona, with- 
out assuring you that the zeal and 
*rertion of those under my com- 
mand, in every branch of the va- 
ther -r00 which have fallen to 
na rn ave been carried far be- 
we mere dictates of duty. 
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The Invincible and Centaur have 
remained with me the whole time 
immediately off ‘Tarragona ; and 
captains Adam, White, and my- 
self have passed most nights in our 
gigs, carrying on such operations 
under cover of the dark as could 

not have been successfully employ- 

ed in the sight of the enemy : Ido 

not mean as to mere danger, for 

the boats have been assailed with 

shot and shells both night and day, 

even during rhe time of their taking 

off the women and children, as 

well as the wounded, without being 

inthe smallest degree diverted from 

their purpose. It is impossible to 

detail ina letter all that has passed 

during this short but tragic period. 

But humanity has given increased 

excitement to our exertions; and_ 
the bodily powers of captain Adam 

have enabled him perhaps to push 

to greater extent that desire to re- 

lieve distress which we have all par- 

taken in common. 

Our own ships, as well as the 
transports, have been the recepta- 
cles of the miserable objects which 
saw no shelter but in the English 
squadron ; and you will see by the 
oruers which I have found it ne- 
cessary to give, that we have been 
called upon to clothe the naked, and 
feed the starving, beyond the re- 
cular rules of our service. Our 
boats have suffered occasionall 
from the shot of the enemy, as well 
as from the rocks from which they 
have embarked the people; 
amongst others, the barge of the 
Blake, which however I was so 
fortunate as to recover, after being 
swamped and overset in conse- 
quence of a shot passing through 
both her sides, with the loss only 
of one woman and child killed out 
of twelve, which were then on 
board in addition to her crew. 
But the only casualty of importance 
(H 4) which 
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whieh has happened in the squadron 
is that which befel the Centaur’s 
launch onthe evening of the 28th ; 
and I beg to refer you particularly 
to the observations of captain 
White respecting licut. Ashworih, 
whose conduct and whose musfor- 
tune enutle him to every considera- 
tion. ( Signed) 

Epwarp Coprincron. 


Capt. C odrington further states, 
that he had received ae 
that gen. Contreras was wounded 
and made prisoner, and that the 
gener: il personally 
himself; that the covernor (Gon- 
zalez), with a handful of men, de- 
fended himseli to the last, and was 
bayoneted to death in the square 
near his house ; that man, woman, 
and child, were put to the sword 
wpon th re French first en tering the 
town, and alierwards all those 
found in unitorm or \ ith arTnis m 
their houses ; and that many ol 
the women, and young girls of ten 
years old were treated in the most 
mhuman way ; and that after the 
soldiers had satisied thei 
many of them, itt was rey 


Gistingur hed 


ther with the badly wor 
niards : one th usane 
been lett to destro) 
whole city was burnt to ashe 
would be so, as the houses we 
set fire to; 
favour was the calm weather and 
the sudden m: ir ch of the French, 
by which some houses might escape. 
Two general memorandums of 
capt. “Codrin; rton here follow. 
They direcy, that in consequence of 
‘Tarra: gona having been taken n by 
assault, by v vhich numbers of the 
troops, with many of the inhabi- 
tants and their families, are reduced 
to distress, and quite naked j ; the 
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£OOD RB Ale s Shuck, aay Wascliarged 


on several indictments, Wit Wanious 
frauds, eilected b) the followin 
contrivaices:—Oj) uit “ “oth ot July, 
he vent to th neve ip, at Biiga. 
ton, whi ly » kept DY a person of 

1 Ouluc kard, and itrody. 
ced himself as a name-sake, He 
told the landlord that he knew his 
brothers very W cll, and that he had 
lately seen his younger brother, 
who had him a letter and a 
parcel, and was surprised that he 
had not received diy AloWel ID Te 
turn. ‘Lhe land 
man, said that he was very glad 
to see a namesake, as he never 
knew of one n England; andtreated 
him hosp tably, rec Mme! iding him 
to lodge aia neighbour’s. Aday 


rd, who a Get 


or two afterwards, uf dinner, bem 
lated a st ry Ol thi apprenuce boy 
h si len a 
be was 4 
sid rabie 


> | ’ ; 
where he lodged 
, , 
Watch 5; and add 


‘Veen whe 
dealer m lace, he 
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s1€) »is 5: of Linese not 
poe wi up In a picce Ol 
delivered them to Shuc 
landlord. He alterwards went 
about the town and bought a ve 
riety of articles ot lace, jewellery, 
&c. referring io the iandlord for bes 
responsibility, whos ead tly answered 
that he had deposited ¢ msidet- 
able property, Wii h him. Thi $ o 
tained him credit, and he got the 
goods of several 0 adesmen, with 
which he decamped. Suspicw® 
arising, the deposi red notes wer 
examined, 
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examined, when they turned out to 
be Fleet bank notes for so many 
The prisoner was acquitted on 
the charge of frauds, ona deficiency 
of evidence ; but he was convicted 
of publishing a note with the sum 
expressed in “ white letters on a 
black ground,” which by the Bank 
at is a misdemeanour subject 
to six months imprisonment; which 
sentence he received. 
WARWICK ASSIZES. 

John Oughton and Charles Lee 
were indicted for the wiltal murder 
of Richard Whitton, xt HKenil- 
worth, about twenty years ayo. 

Mr, Clarke addressed the jury. 
—The subject of this trial was the 
death otf a young man at IKentl- 
worth, in this county, in the month 
of October 1790. He was found 
fl amg on the water, lifeless: at 
the time it was not known who it 
was that caused his death, but 
there appeared to be many marks 
ef violence on his body. During 


. sre nNHthinge har ten ; } 
~v Vears bothing Had trans ire to 
‘ ‘ ; 


throw any light on the mivsterious 
circumstances attenadit tiie d math 
otthis untortunat person, tillabout 
eght or nine montis avo, when 


Lee, who had been tried for an 
oftence and sent to the hulks, in a 
conversation with a tellow convict 
gave the particulars of the whole 
afar, Oughton was in oonse- 
quence taken ito custody as an 
accomplice ; and they were now to 
take their trial, on suspicion of the 

Mrs. Elizabeth Burbridee for- 
merly lived at Kenilworth. She 
Knew the deceased ( Richatd Wit 
ton) before he was married ; he 
“as ayoung man. She knew both 
“e prisoners, Oughton and Lee; 
wy Were both living at Kenil- 
mM The bist time she saw 
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Whitton was the night before -he 
was found dead; she thought it 
was about twenty years ago, De. 
ceased overtook witness as she 
was at Kenilworth, the night be- 
fore, about nine o’clock; they 
walked near Washbrook-bridge. 
Deceased had hold of her hand, 
but he slipped behind her. ‘There 
was an orchard near the bridge 
where he slipped behind her; she 
walked slowly on, expecting him 
to follow. She heard him call; 
he said “ Stop, Barnes,” (her mai- 
den name) two or three times: he 
called ina whispermg tone of voice, 
not very loud; she looked back, 
and saw him stooping down—this 
She heard 
deceased run over the bridge; she 
walked over the bridge after him, 
towards L.ee’s house, after which 
she saw no more of him. 

sarah Smuh lived at Kenilworth 
inthe year 1790. She remembered 
the treme when Whitton was found 
drowned. ‘Vhe evening before, she 
was goin to Mr. Dunn’s, the bro- 
ther of her master, about eteht 
o'clock; was a very moon-light 
nicht. When she got opposite to 
Mr. Lyttleton's, she saw a man 
come ove! the liailybor e-style, is 
it is called; the man Was running 
very fast towards Mr, L.yrtleton’s 
factory: che knew him to be Charles 
Lee—he was dressed in a light. 
coloured oat, Vv ith sleeves darker 
than the body 3; his waistcoat was 
unbuttoned ; his stockings ‘were 
ungartered and slipped down. 
When he met her, she said, ** Hailo, 
Lee!”’ He held up his hand clench- 
ed, and said “ Hoid your tongue, 
and don’t speak a word.” “He did 
not stop at all, but ran on all the 
way very fast. Witness stopped 
and looked atter him, to see where 
he went, but lost sight of him 
against Mr. Lyttleton’s factory. 


She 


was near Lec’s house. 
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She went on till she came to a 
smal} wooden bridge in Mill-end ; 
when she heard a great noise m the 
Water, but did not see any thing. 
The next morning she saw the pri- 
soner, Charles Lee: she siid to 
him, “ Lee, where was you going 
in sucha hurry, Jast night, when | 
met you?” He said, “I'll be 
d—d if you met me—I was not 
away fromhome after seven o'clock, 
Jast night.””, She was quite certain 
Lee was the man she met. 

Mr. Matthew Wilcox was a sur- 
geon, living at Kenilworth in the 
year 1790; he remembered being 
called in to examme the body of 
young Whitton, when he had been 
taken out of the water two or three 
days: from the examination of the 
body, he judged that the deceased 
had been strangled. 

John Woodcock, esq. was coro- 
mer on the body of Richard Whit- 
ton. He received the deposition of 
Mr. Ridges, a surgeon of Kenil- 
worth, but who is since deceased, 
and who examined the body toze- 
ther with the last witness [The ex- 
amination was then read]; by 
which it appeared to be his opinion, 
that the deceased was partly stran- 
gied before he was thrown into the 
water, 

The next witness called was John 
Clayton, a convict on board the 
hulks. He knows the prisoner 
Lee; he saw him on boaid the 
hulks at Langston-harbour near 
Portsmouth. It was some time im 
January last he was with Lee, and 
had conversation with him respect- 
ing Whitton. About this time a 
newspaper fell into his hands re- 
specting the death of Mr. Whitton, 
and that a man of the name of 
Oughton had been tuken up tor the 
murder. He told Lee of the cir- 
cumstance: previous to which, 
he asked Lee uf he knew a man of 
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the name of Oughion. He stidhe 
did. Lee then told the circum. 
stances of thecase: “ I and 

ton went to get apples in Whitton’s 
father’s orchard. I left Oughton 
to watch, while I went to the apple. 
tree ; Oughton saw Whitton com. 
ing, and called out to me, he way 
after us. Oughton ran across 4 
small meadow, and Whitton after 
him. When I saw them run, | 
dropped down from the apple-tree, 
and followed them across the mea 
dow. Oughton leaped at the mil. 
dam, and jumped into it. Whe 
I got to the edge of the mill-dam, 
Whitton and Oughton were strug. 
gling inthe water. Oughton call. 
ed out to me, Ii you do not assis 
me he will drown me; he is too 
strong. i ran up, and jumped on 
the top of Whitton in the mill-dam. 
Soon after, Oughton and I left the 
deceased in the dam.” 

His lordship then asked the pr 
soner Lee, what he had to sayin 
his defence: to which the prisoner 
replied, ‘* My lord, I have nothing 
to say, but hope you will spare my 
life.” 

Mr. baron Thompson then ad- 
dressed the jury.—He requested 
they would dismiss from their minds 
any circumstances they had hearé 
related, or any thing they had seea 


iu print, respecting this transactiog 
against the prisoner Charles Lee. 
With respect to Oughton, his lord- 
ship observed, that there was Be 


evidence whatever to crimmate 
him. After recapitulating the 
evidence with much perspicuity, bis 
lordship closed by saying, i wou 
be ihe safest way to find the prisna- 
er Lee guilty of manslaughter. 
The jury consulted tor about 
five minutes, and returneda verdnct 
against Lee,—Guilty mate 
slaughter, and an acquittal in favew? 


: ’ erly ‘ 
ot Oughton. pen 











comTRACTS OF MARRIED LADIES. 

Mrs, Franco, wife of John 
Fraico, and daughter of Mr. Abra. 
ham Franco, was opposed, on her 


ation to take the benefit of 


an insolvent act, by Mr. Alley, 
gs counsel for divers tradesmen 
gad shopkeepers in the town or 
village of Hounslow, who were 
defranded of property to a const- 
derable amount, the lady not pass- 
ing herself as a martied woman, 
which she was, and living apart 
from her husband, by virtue of a 
volantary deed of separate mainte- 
nance granted to her without any 
charge of adultery. It appeared, 
however, that she never represent- 
ed herself as a single woman, or 
dtherwise than as Mrs, Franco, 
She was therefore not within the 
case of married women trading on 
their own credit within the city 
of London, and was of course dis- 


SHOOTING A GAMEKESPER. 

On the morning of the 17th 
mst, soon after six o’clock, Mr. 
Thomas Astill, who had been for 
many years head gamekeeper to 
earl Spencer at Wimbledon park, 
amived at his own house speechless, 
and was found to have his scull 
dreadfully fractured, apparently 
by a bullet from a horse pistol, 
which had perforated his hat in 
two places: he wus also much 
ruck across both his thichs by the 
bik of a sword or cutlass. He was 
wen not long before, by some men 
who were Mowing ii Wandsworth 
belds, to follow and overtake a man 
ma dark-coloured jacket, who had 
Just been shooting and taking away 
ome game, and they were observed 
to together towards the park pa- 
"Behot above 5 or 600 yards from 
We ar although neither the 
Cui be had with him, nor the hanger 
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he carried suspended by his side,can 
be found. He has since undergone 
the operation of trepanning ; but 
we understand he now lies in a 
very dangerous state. We are, 
however, happy to find that owing 
to theexertions of Vickery and La- 
vender the villain has been taken. 
It seems, on Saturday morning, as 
the nephew of Astill was going out 
to work, he heard the discharge 
of a musket; he returned to his 
uncle’s house in the noble earl’s 
park, and informed him. Astill, 
Suspecting it was some person 
shooting the young game, went out 
in pursuit of him and took his gun 
with him. Some labourers inform- 
ed him the gun was discharged by a 
mitn in a held at the back of his 
house; he traced him, and was 
seen to come up with him. The 
man who had discharged the gun, 
walking deliberately, and the game- 
keeper making all possible speed 
afterhim. They had alittle scuffle 
torcther ; but all the violence that 
the man who was said to have 
discharged the gun used, was push- 
ing the gamekeeper from bim— 
These circumstances were sten by 
some men at a distance; thelast time 
that they were seen they were get- 
ting over some paling together in 
the park. In about halt an hour 
utter, the gamekeeper reached his 
home, mm a very exhausted state, 
from the loss of blood, trom a dee 
sperate wound he had received on 
the left side of his head, just above 
his ear, and speechless, His state 
was such that he could not give 
any account who had wounded 
him, but by signs. An alarm was 
given at earl Spencer’s house ; and 
the gamekeeper being oe Tus 
spectable servant, having liv 
in the family between forty and 
fifty years, and being at the ad- 
vanced age of about seventy, every 
e,eruion 
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exertion was made fer surgical as- 
sistance, and to ae the perpe- 
trator of the hor leed. Mr. 
Shillitee, tt urgeon of Putney, 
arrived : m ater, hnding 
the wound d ora very at perate lade 
ture, sent off an express tor Mr. 
Carli le, the surpreor, qT! London. 
Application was also sent to the 
public office, Bow-street, and La- 
vender and Vickery Were cispa ched 
in a post-chaise. On then 
at Wimbledon, on Satur 
noon, they found, froin 
information they could 
that a man of the name 
Hoit, who had cor 
shire to work at the 
the man su: 
had been employed by a iarmer, 
tenant of carl Spencer, to cul 
field of barley in conjunction 
another man, near the piace w 
the gun was discharged tron 
was to have finished the neld 
barley on Sunday by himself, 
other man being employed in ar 
ther part of the farm that day; he 
had been in the field of bar! it 
was ascertaincd, having leit h 
victuals and bottle of beer there 
for the day, but had not been at 
work. The othcers went to the 
Antelope at Wandsworth, wheie 
he lodecd, but he did not vo home 
daring aretha nor did he go 
home at n lit. The officers ascere 
tained that be was at Richmond 
and Isleworth im’ the course of Sa- 
turday. Qn Sunday the man who 
worked with him in the barley field 
traced him to Isleworth, and walked 
with him to Brentford, Chiswick, 
and Putney; from thence he sent 
fellow workman to endeavour 
io get his shaes and flannel waist- 
coat; butthe officers having been 
there, and ren ed him of the 
charge th; at as ag vainst him, he 
refused to let sed thes ro. 
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The officers several times lo 
trace of him for six or seven hours, 
but at lenpth Pi irsucd him » 
Hampton Wick, throush Kj 
to Hi unslow, and fro) 
Farnham, vhere they 
at the public-heuse 
Waggon and Horses 
that alter he arrived be a he dis 
charged a musket in the yard be. 
lone mg to the he use, 


When the officers inquired of 
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hilisact, he said 


‘ 
him respecting the 


did net belovg to him, butte 
SCiCIeCr, { he S$ not bemer 3. 
tified wit his account, searched 
the } 

UicTd 


we, 
ta 


signs identihed 
min who 
wourcs im; he having his per 
fect he aringr, hts evide ce Was taken 
before mayor Flem a mag 
straie, "The witnesses U to prowl 
ou the spot were examined hotore 
major Fleming and two ¢ ther mia 
gistrates, cn Thursday, at the 
Spread Eagle, at Wandswert, 
fiom whence he was committed 
SWITZERLAND. 

A letter from Lausanne, of the 
S4th of June, says—** Another 
avalanche LoK k place « yn the ie 
inst. at Villeneuve, near the Lake 
ot Geneva; but unaccompanite 
by those dreadtul consequences al- 
tendant on former ones The 
heav y vr ain that fell during the pre: 
ceding month det: ached the summit 
of the mountain from iis bas, * 


oS args waite yards wict 
large fissures, phree oat 
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ure, 
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gere observable two weeks precec d- 
ng. These warned the inhabitants 
af their danger, and the most 
wealthy removed their effects ; and 
the magistrates made , such pro- 
vidon for the poorer orders, that 
they were en: abled to follow. On 
the 14th, at mid-day, the atmo- 
sphere being remarkably serene 
and clear, the summit of the 
Fonrches, covered with several 
hundred trees, suddenly gave way: 

he concussion was heard eight 
miles of. The ruins occupy a 
space of one mile and a quarter, 
including a part of Villeneuve, 
Ar Vevay and Noville, the ava- 
leche had all the effects of an 
earthquake, the houses being rock- 
ed, the earthenwart broken, and 
the furniture displaced.’ 

A SELF-CREATED KING, 

Alate Philadelphia journal con- 
tains a singular account of Mr. 
Lambert, mariner, of Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts state, having taken pos- 
session, with two associates, of 
Tristan d’Acunha, 
and Nightingale islands, in the 
Western Ocean. Mr. L. ina pro- 
clamation, Feb. 4, declares his 
settlement 
there ; and says, that as they have 
never been claimed by any pow er, 
ht shall from the | 
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Mitute himself the sole proprietor 
of those islan ds, not by nicht of 
conquest we discovery, but by the 
rational ; Lu d Sure pris af les of absn- 
late occur ancy. The gencral de. 
homir nation 0 f the } 1S] 1 Ie has heen 
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come to him, with all the articles 
of the island at a cheap rate. He 
has likewise adopted a standard flag 
for the island. He and his people 
are to be bound in the course of 
trafic and intercourse with any 
other people, by the principles of 
hospitality and good fellowship 
and the laws of nations ; at the 
same time reserving for himself 
the power of deviating from these 
laws whenever particular contracts 
or other engagements should inter- 
fere. ‘The editor of the Philadel- 
phia journal says that, notwith- 
standing the eccentricity of Mr. 
Lambert, he, no doubt, will esta- 
blish a very useful settlement. He 
was conveyed to the island from 
Rio Janeiro on the Ist of January ; 
and in $4 days had cleared about 
50 acres of land, and planted Vil- 
rious ki ids of seeds, some of which, 
as well as the coffee-tree and sugar- 
cane, were furnished him by the 
Aiinettcal minister at Rio Janeiro. 


IRELAND. 
At the late Cork assizes, Manrice 
yoonan stood indicted tor a bur- 
glary and attempt to rob the house 
f sir. » Pur cel I, at Hihtort, on the 
nieht of Lithof March last. The 
trial excited considerable interest, 
and every body seemed anxious to 
hear the narration of a transaction, 
in which on one side though the 
guilt exhibited may but too fre- 
quen'ly be equalled, the courage, 
intrepidity, and coolness display red 
on the other have never been ex- 
ceeded, and seldom indeed have 
they been matched, in the history of 
human resolution. 

Sir J. Purcell, the first witness 
called, said, that on the night of 
Lith March last, about one o’clock, 
and after he had retired to 
he heard some noise outside 
the window of his parlour. He 
slept on the ground-floor, ina room 

immediately 
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immediately adjoining the parlour. 
‘Chere was a door from one room 
into the other; but this having been 
found inconvenient, and there being 
another passage from the bed-cham- 
ber more accommodating, it was 
udiled up, and some of thefurniture 
ot the parlour putagainst it. Shortly 
after sir. John heard the noise in 
front of his house, the windows of 
the parlour were dashed in, and 
the noise occasioned by the feet of 
the robbers leaping from the win- 
dows down upon the parlour, ap- 
peared to denote a gang rot less 
than 14 in number, as it struck him. 
He immediately got out of bed; 
and the first determination he took 
being to make resistance, it was 
with no small mortification that he 
reflected upon the unarmed condi- 
tion in which he was placed, being 
destitute of a single weapon of the 
ordinary sort. In this state he 
spent little time in deliberation ; as 
it almost immediately occurred to 
him, that having supped in the bed- 
chamber on that night, a knife had 
been lett behind by accident, and 
he instantly proceeded to grope in 
the dark for this weapon, which 
happily he found before the door 
leating from the parlour into the 
bed-chamber had been broke open. 
While he stood in calm but resolute 
expectation that the progress of the 
robbers would soon lead them to 
his bed-chamber, he heard the fur- 
niture which had been placed 
against the nailed-up door expedi- 
tiously displaced, and immediately 
afterwards this door was burst 
open. ‘The moon shone with great 
brightness; and when this door 
was thrown open, the light stream- 
ing in though three large windows 
mi the parlour, afforded sir John a 
view that might have made an in- 
trepid spirit not alittle apprehensive, 
His bed-room was cae ie tO ex. 
Cessy iM consequence of the shut- 
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ters of the windows, as well as the 
curtains, being closed; and thus, 
while he stood enveloped in darks 
ness, he saw standing before hin, 
by the brightness of the moon-lipht 
a body of men, all armed, a 
of those who were in the van of the 
gang he observed that a few wore 
blackened. Armed only with this 
case-kuife, and aided only by a 
dauntless heart, he took his statiog 
by the side of the door, and ing 
moment after, one of the villains 
entered from the parlour into the 
darkroom. Instantly upon advan 
cing, sir John plunged the knife a 
him, the pomt of which entered 
under the right arm, and in a line 
with the nipple ; and so home was 
the blow sent, * at the knife pass 
ed into the robber’s body, unul sir 
John’s hand stopped its turther pro- 
ress. Upon receiving this thrust, 
the villain reeled back into the pare 
lour, crying out bilasphemously 
that he was killed: shortly after, 
another advanced, who was rece. 
ed in a similar manner, and whe 
also staggered back into the par 
lour, crying out that he was 
wounded. A voice from the out- 
side gave orders to fire into the 
dark room; upon which a man 
stepped forward with a short gunim 
his hand, which had the butt 
broken off at the small, and which 
had a piece of cord tied round the 
barrel and stock near the swell, 
As this fellow stood in the act t 
fire, sir John had the — 
coolness to look at his mtend 
murderer ; and without betraymg 
any audible emotion whatevety 
that might point out the exact spot 
which he was standing in, he 
ly calculated his own safety from 
theshot which was preparingforhim. 
He saw that the contents 
yiece were likely to pass close 
fis breast, without menacing bit 
with at least any serious W 
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and in this state of firm and maniy 


expectation he stood ewes 
ing watil the piece was fred, an 
its contents harmlessly lodged in 
the wall. It was loaded wita a 
brace of bullets and three slugs. 
As soon as the robber fired, sir 
John made a pass at him with the 
knife, and wounded him in the 
ym, which he repeated again in 
4 moment with similar effect ; and, 
as the others had done, the villain, 
upon being wounded, retired, exs 
daimine that he was wounded. 
The robbers immediately rushed 
forward from the parlour into the 
dark room, and then it was that 
ir John’s mind recognised the 
t sense of danger, not to be 
sed by it, however, but to 
sameunt it. He thought that the 
chance of preserving his own life 
was over, and he resolved to sell 
that life still dearer to his intended 
murderers, than even what they 
had already paid for the attempt 
to deprive him of it. ‘He did not 
lose a moment after the villains had 
entered the room, to act with the 
determination he had so instanta- 
neously adopted ; he struck at the 
fourth fellow with his knife, and 
wounded him; and at the same 
instant he received a blow on the 
head, and found himself grappled 
wth. He shortened his hold of 
the knite, and stabbed repeatedly 
a the fellow with whom he found 
himself engaged. ‘The floor being 
“ippery, trom the blood of the 
wounded men, sir John and his ad- 
Yersary both fell; and while they 
were on the ground, sir John, 
Chamkin gr that his thrusts with the 
nite, though made with all his 
farce, did not seem to produce the 
dba which they had in 
emmied one of the conflict, he 
with his 6 the point of his weapon 
singer, and iound that the 
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blade of it had been bent near the 
point. Ashe lay struggling on the 
ground, he endeavoured, but un- 
successfully, to straighten the cur- 
vature of the knife ;. but while one 
hand was employed in this attempt, 
he perceived that the grasp of his 
adversary was losing its constraint 
and pressure, and in a moment or 
two after he found himself entirely 
released from it :—the limbs of the 
robber were in fact by this time 
unnerved by death. Sir John 
found that this fellow had a sword 
in his hand, and this he immediately 
seized, and gave several blows 
with it, his knife being no longer 
serviceable. At length the rob- 
bers, finding so many of their 
party had been killed or wounded, 
employed themselves in removin 
the bodies ; and sir John took this 
opportunity of retiring into a place, 
a little apart from the house, where 
he remained for ashort time. ‘They 
dragged their companions into the 
parlour ; and having placed chairs 
with the backs upwards, by means 
of those they lifted the bodies out 
of the window, and afterwards 
took them away. When the rob- 
bers retired, sir Joha returned to 
the house, and called up a man- 
servant from his bed, who, du- 
ring this long and bloody conflict, 
had not appeared, and had con- 
sequently received from his master 
warm and leud upbraiding for his 
cowardice. Sir John then placed 
his daughter-in-law and grand- 
child, who were his only inmates, 
in places of safety, and took such 
precautions as circumstances point- 
ed out till the day-light appeared. 
‘The next day, the alarm haviag 
been given, search was made after 
the robbers ; and sir John having 
gone to the house of the prisoner, 
Maurice Noonan, upon searching, 
he found concealed under his a 
the 
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the identical short gun with which 
one of the robbers had fired at him, 
Noonan was immediately secured, 
and sent to gaol; and upon being 
visited by sir John Purcell, he ac- 
knowledged that sir John “had 
like to do for him,” and was pro- 
ceeding to show (until sir John 
prevented him) the wounds he had 
received from the kuife in his arm. 

An accomplice, John Daniel 
Sullivan, deposed, that he was one 
of the party that met at Noonan’s 
house to rob Highfort-house; that 
they were nine in number, and had 


arms ; that the prisoncr was one of 


the number, and that he carried a 
small gun. Upon the gun being 
produced in court with which sir 
John Purcell had been fired at, the 
witness said it was that with which 
the prisoner was armed the night 
of the attack. Witness said, he 
did not gotnto Mr. Purcell’s house ; 
that two men were killed and three 
severely wounded, out of the nine 
of which the party consisted. He 
said he was tnduced to come for: 
ward and give evidence, upon 
hearing that two men named Cush- 
ing, Who were mnocent, were 
cused of bemg of the party 
attacked sir John Pureeil’s 
He said he did not hear that in- 
formations had been sworn agai 
him betore he dein red 


house, 


rey 


into custody. ne*’ with 
a k ny ani 


by Mr. OQ’Connell; but none of 


the facts seemed 


! rigorous 


thouch every use was 

girilty character of the witness. 
The prisoner made no defence; 
and judge Mayne then proceeded 
to charge the jury ina manner the 


most cOoprous «al : er T 


Ncuous, and 
at the same time earnestly exacting 
for the prisoner w] 

expected irom a junctk n ot t] e 


purest humanity with justice. He 


atever could be 
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commended with due approbation 
the bravery and presence of mind 
displayed through a conflict SO Un. 
equal and so bloody by sir John Pur. 
cell. The jury, after a few minutes, 
returned their virdict—Guiley, 
STAFFORD ASSIZES., 
Burglary. 

30. George Taylor, alias John 
Smith, alias William Smith, James 
Barker, Isaac Hickman, Wiliam 
‘Turner, and Abraham Whitehous, 
were indicted for breaking into the 
dwelling-house of W 
Norcop, at Betton, and stealing 
thereout one bank post-bill, value 
5il, one other ditto, value $9/, [Ras 
one other ditto, value 20/3 five 
one-pound notes, five two-pound 
notes, five other one-pound notes, 
five other two-pound notes, two 
guineas, ten half-guineas, ten 
seven-shilling pieces, and, other 
pieces of gold and silver, with some 
plate. As Mr. Norcop could only 
swear to one of the prisoners, it 
vas found requisite to admit one 
of them as evidence on the partot 
the ‘crown, in order to satisfy the 
ends of justice, and Sheldon was 
chosen for that purpose, 

W. C. Norcop being sworn, stat- 
ed, that having fastened the doors 
of his house about ten o’clock, be 
went to bed, but was awoke bya 
noise at his chamber door about 
twelve; he saw a light, and the 
door open, andimm diately asked, 
Who’s there ?>—What’s the matter: 
On this, two men, with their face 
blacked and dirty smock-frocks 
on, came up to the bed. White- 
house was one of them, and held 
a pistol over him 5 the other 
with a candle behind Whitehous 
who said, “Give me yotr money 


—cive us rour kevs.”’ He card the 
&* ua ; 4 . ‘ 

keys were in his bre eches ee 
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Turner was 2 foot 
vice about four or five yeu 
On examuniny al 
wt, he missed 
tioned in the ind 

Samuel S relat 
soners at t! 
breaking into 
About a forinight 
glary was committe 
at, who asked him to @g 
wthhim to rob Mr. ! TCOP 5 
could go in and take the money 
himself, it somebody would watch ; 
and he consented to ‘Turner 
said be had four mere to asst 
they Were tO meet at 
sheaf in W ivern impt 
Sh of Merch, ‘hey all 
there at the time; 
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Turner, and Baker, 
ock-frocks on W hite- 
they went to 
entered throug! 
betore unfasten- 

the hall-cdoor, and let 
went and 

Taylor was 

, with a pistol, to 

one comme in or out; 


Whitehouse, 

and sm 
s rs _ 

house and Turnen, 

»} l‘urne: 


peti use. 
. . . 
v he had 


mis: 
i uy 


as given to witness; 
the third in his 
owed them 

ind then went 

that Mr. 

e went 
Nor- 
him 
he candle to 

hold, took the pist 1, and stood 
by Mr. Norcop, who gave him 
his sma thes, out of which he 
took the money, and the key of 
the bureau. Hickman tried the 
key, and it not fitting very readily, 
he took an instrument from under 
his coat and forced it open. White- 
house then came to the bureau, 
took the cash, &e, out, and put it 
ito asmall bag. ‘They then went 
out, and directly after heard a bell 
ring, on which Turner fired a pistol 
toalarmthem, They then set out 
tor ccleshall, to divide the spoil ; 
in doing which they quarrelled, 
Whitehouse and Taylor, who car- 
ried the cash, being charged with 
secreting part of it. Having shar- 
ed the booty, they separated, Tur- 
ner and witness went to the Dolphin 
Inn, Stattord; Turner told the 
landlady he was come to pay her 
the guinea owed her. They 
breaktasted there, and had three 
tankards ot ale, and ‘Turner vave 
her a bark post-bill for 32/. 18s. 
which he asked her to change, and 
keep the guinea; but she did not 
ke to change it; he therefore 
reckoning with a crown- 


{ ] ; piece. 


Mr. 
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They then went to the 
place they 
W it- 
set out for Penk. 


“} 
about two 


yiece, 
Vhite Bear, at which 
met their four companions. 
ness and Turne: 
ridge on foot, and when 
miles distant were overtaken by 
Taylor and Whitehouse in a chiatse, 
uwito which they entered, and went 
to Penkridge. aney htred another 
chaise al Penkridge e, in which they 
proceeded towards Wolverhanip. 
ton; but when near Wolverhump- 
ton, Whitehouse and Taylor got 
out. 

J. Maddock stated, that he kept 
the Red Bull sublicehouse = at 
Sandy-lane ; aylor 
coming to three 
other persons, 
on the 25th of 


recollected ‘I 
his house, with 
about eight 7 ck 
NP: bees They had 
six rolls, part of which they ate, 
and put part in their pockets. 
They said they ha a companion 
on the road, <a and 
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they went out twice, as he suppes- 


ed, to take h’m refreshment. ‘hey 
left his house between eight 
nine. Knows Burner very 
Mrs. Shallc that 
kept the Dolphin Inn, Staif 
that ‘Turner, in compa: 
man who had a lame! 
there on on the 20th of 
and teld her he wa 
the guinea he owed her : 
him, that was right; 
breakfasted, and had 
kards of ale; int 
ed her a bill, which sh 
traveiler to Jook at, 
ber if she had, and if she 
amount of it? She replied, 
He then told her, it was fe: 
Jes. and she rch ed to ¢ 
Turner then pa 
with an old crown-pie 
he would go and get the 
ed, and come | 
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Mr. C. Collins, cashier at the 
bank of Messrs. Serer and 
Webb, s Turner brought 
alue he vi}, 185. to 


Mar c h, to be 


bil not being indorsed, 


ge, } 
til OF 


hat he Was 2 

nd Yates; 

ot mine and 
on the 26th of Mate, a 
man he cor ld not sw ear tO came 
to the bank, and presented a 54), 
bank post-bill for change, for which 
he gave him 5+ one pound Staf. 
ford notes : th the same dar, 
Hickman came and asked fee 
change for a 20/. bank post-bill, 
but not being indorsed, it Was 
refused, 

—— Roberts stated, that he, with 
two « ther persons, went in pursuit 
of Whitehouse and Turner, He 
traced a cottage at Kenil- 
worth, in Warwicksl He had 
a leaded pistol with him; burt 
event its going off, he put the 
th 


that betwee: 


! al 
€ seven, 
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them to 


I 
ver the trigger. Having 
he door oO} Meg a saw Whitt 
house and ‘Turner, one on each 
bed, which he immediately 
sprang ind seized upon 
left hand. 


orced 


} 
} uard 
} 


upon 
forwara, 
Whitehouse wh his 
Whitehouse immediately put his 
hand under the bed-clothes, pulled 
out pistol, presented it at the 
witne: breast, and pulled the 
trigere: rtunately, it fashed 
in 1 he pan 5 witness then threw bin 
on the bed. Whitehouse aan 
ende: ivoured to put hisshand under 
ed-clothes, but witness pre 
sand a succeeded, 
the assistance ol the other 
securing and hand- 
On searching te 
bed, another pistol - was found, 
whicb, as well as the first, Was 


hk yaded with powder r and a bullets 
and in the pocacts of the prisoners 
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were found some more punpowcer, 
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bullets, and abuilet-mould. 

Some other w | ' 
to * sggigale the testimony © 
Sheldon, to one of ae layl T 

confessed t! e Wi he bod t 3 pa 
ieee. Ve t—Gui . 1Cse 
men were ate executed on the 2 tth 
of August. } 

The Moniteur of the 19th ult, 
cont: ins the followin greph 
pipar: eto the id lress of a leputa- 
tion f om the 1 nian Isles; 

“Gentlemen deputies from t 
Jonan Isles, —I nave cau ed ore yt 
works to be completed in your 
country. I have c tected a creat 
samber of troops, and ammanition 
of all kinds. I do not regret the 
expenses which Coriu has cost my 
treasury. It is the key of 
Akiatic—I will never aban 
the islands which the superiority of 
theenemy by sea has piaced in their 

wer, In India, in Amertea, in 
the Mediterranean. evervt 
iS, and nas been French, shall a]. 
ways be so. Conquered by the 
themy, by the vicissitudes of Wir, 
eyshall feturn into the empire by 
the other events i the war, or by 
te stipul.t ions of peace. I shouk 
always c nsider itas an eternal blot 


upon my reign, if l ever sanctioned 
the ah ? . F : ’ te } 
MS AVANUONMICNLOL asimeie rence 
maw 2? e 
Coe et 
, 

What has been called a t 
Partin: >» TR ) - — 
OUN? at DOU ene, is, IC S 


a Srt of column formed of ma 
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found near Boulo rne, and which 
to be called The Column Napo- 
=0a, It is 162 French feet in 


On the sides 


dei wht, and square. 
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feet in height. Ont the sea-front is 
a representation, also in bronze, of 
admiral Latouche Treville, with 
marine actributes, and allegorical 
firrure ; of Prudence and strength, 
‘These ‘tw o brenz dre cas ad with 
porphyry. The column is sur. 
mounted by three ea les in bronze, 
cast by Getti, seven ft et in height, 
¢ ipporting, on their wings dis piay- 
are ', the bust ot N; IDO leon. 

SPALN. 

The cortes of Spain adopted on 
the 19:h of June, ‘after a long and 
secret ciisc ussi Mea decree accepting 
an offer made by the British go- 
vernment, of gen iting with the 
uth Ameri- 
Ca. The decree conststs of nine 
articles: and the mediation is ace 
Cc pe ed, on condition that an ace 
knowledgement of the sovereignty 
of the cortes sl hould be the basis of 


" 7 ~. —_ . ‘ 
opanisn provinces in o 


the t tea - and that the British 
rovernment si uld, on the fatlure 


of the nerou itlon, su pend all Ine 
tercourse ith the refi actory pro- 
ViNCeS, and assist in reducing them 
to subjection. 

(he activity of the Guerrillas in 
annoying the French continues un- 


abat od, and then att mp fs are me 


‘* , mr 
nerail' UCcCCessi ul, + ie “TM peCl 
nad les to 812 himeall. 


bY tne ori ness und boldness Oj his 


: ’ , 7 , ‘ > own | 
AILACAS. j ial Ormed a bute 
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tery near one of the eates of Ma- 
, ’ ~ % 
arid, carried Olu e cannon.— 
< shee } o Saba a View 
trom onaparte’s escort, 1s 
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the river Tiber is to be made pcer- 
fect, the bridges of Horatius Cocles 
and pope Sextus are to be rebuilt, 
and iw Pantheon and the square of 
Trajan are to be enlarged and em- 
bellished. 

The pope has Been removed, by 
order of Bonaparte, from Savona, 
in the Genoese territory, to Tortena, 
a strong place in Piedmont. 


GERMANY. 

The misery into which many of 
the German states are plunged 
by an adherence to the * con- 
tinental’ system’”’ is inconceivable. 
A Leipzig journal states, that it 
Was ssce *ained by the di t, 
the manviactures of Saxony em- 
ployed upwards of 400,000 work- 
men; but that they had since 
dwindled to about one fourth. In 
June, about 15,000 were in a state 
of starvation, im consequence of 
Russia having closed her .rontiers 
tothe goods of foreign manufac- 
tories. 

The inhabitants of Berlin use 
Jupines roasted, to supply the place 
of colt¢e. 

RUSSIA. 

A meteoric stone, ef 15 pounds, 
fell on the Ist ot M irch in the 
village of Konleghowsk, dependen 
on the town of Roimea, in 
vernment of ‘Uschern: 
sia, and mak'ng part of the 
of count Golovkin: ji 
preceded by three vi 
thunder. When it was 
from the depth ol more 
feet, through a thick layer « 
it still possessed neat: 1 Was 
marked, that at the third cla; 
thunder there was a: rai 
explosion, with a loud hissing 
noise, and throwing out a great 
number of sparks. 

ASIA, 
The nabob of Oude lately gave 


PAL [Augug, 
a grand hunt, to which. a number 
of European cflicers were invited 
and in the course of which - 
fewer than twenty large ti 
which had k ng infested the coun. 
try, and committed great depredg. 
tions, were destroyed. Some ee 
ph ints were, however, wounded ig 
this diversion, and two or three of 
the hunters killed. An Euro 
gentleman (Mr. Coliet) was dan- 
gerously wounded, 

A letter from an officer onboard 
his majesty’s ship Lion, dated Bom 
bay, Feb. 1, says, “On our ar 
rival here, the Persian ambassador 
received a letter from the king of 
Persia, signifying that he had con. 
ferred on him the title of khan, 
which is the highest rank nextto the 
royal family, All the Persians and 
Parsees at Bombay came off to the 
ship to pay then respects to his ex 
cellency ; after which seven boats, 
with a band in one of them, came 
off to conduct him on shore, Oa 
le wing the ship, he was saluted by 
us with 21 guns, and received with 
a like salute onshore. On landin 

r Gore Ousely was received wih 
21 guns, and the military were all 
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turned out. We are to saul ma 
. . ‘ , 
few days for the Persian Gulph, 
. 7. 
and are in hopes that we ‘shall not 
. ’ ! . © J..we ™ 
ena ticre more tuan i) Gd} ds 
W i! r INDIES. 
* ‘ a | , 
An Ordinance Was pu lished ov 
Christophe. on the Yith of 


mili ‘ Abe tO sale 
‘ 


June, prohibiting the foreign mete 
ch ints frem retailing cargoes a 

signed to them, and specifying 
Hest quantity of merchandise 
ney Wi uld be permitted to dispose 
of at one time, under a penalty of 
8000 dellars.—In addition to crtale 
ing various ranks of nobility, he 
has issued edicts for the establish: 
ment of a royal guard, an order o 
knighthood, and a clerical hierat 
chy. A body of 250 infantrys and 
a con 
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2 comp any of light hi Y 


se, are to 
take care of the 
his sible m: ijesty, and two compa- 


aitci i | ul [)- 


nies oO flight: norse are to 

én the queen and prince royal, 
The military order of the ne: 
legion of honour is denominated 
the Order of St. Henry. A fund 
of 900,000 livres constitutes the 
endowment of the order, ail the 
menibers of which must profess the 
Catholic faith. Dees mined to ape 
the ome in thy 
cumstance, king hi 
his roy al gazette 


rYya) 
, 


IRELAND. 


Therev. Matthew Crowley, 
fessor ot the sacred s« riptures in the 
college of Maynooth, read last 

month his recantation in Christ- 
church cathedral ; and after divine 
service partook of the holy commu- 
non. This gentleman's conver. 
sion (if we are rightly informed) 
was principally occasioned by the 
following circumstance:—He had 
been for : some time preparing him- 
wif to give his class in the colle gea 
series of lectures upon “the pro- 
testant heresy,” as it is theologi- 
cally termed in the Roman catho- 
lie eccle: lastical and 
for t! this pur} ose h: id didi. reni ly stu 
died all the le ading Fy pomts ot con- 

troversy betwe nthe protestant and 
the Roman catholic religions, and 
most carelully examined that foun- 
tam of all truth, the holy sertp- 
tures; and criti cally, and tan a 
mind bent upon impartial inv< 
ation, had perused Mr. St ick- 
%’s invaluable History oft the 
Bible, and the late bish« p Porteus 
Actares on the Gospels. Tye >. 
silt has he , . 
as been, his renouncing the 
orth religion im whic h h 
tt up, and 
the d 


telormed ch ur ch. 


pro- 
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os min ir! 5 
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understand, produced a 

g sensation tn the college 
of Maynooth, and a great number 
of the students bave manifested an 
melination to follow his example. 
Mr. Crowiey is 38 years of 
ure, and, as we are informed, isa 
gentleman of the most singular 
moctesty, ot spotle: ; reputation, and 
of the most profound learnmeg. 

19. During a most tremendous 
thunder-storm, July 28, as the fa- 
Robinson. of South 
fon, Yorkshire, was 
after supper, 
he lightning entered the roomy, 
and Mr. S, Robinson, aged 28 
years, who was sitting with his head 
to the bell-handle, which had 
served as to the elec- 
tric fluid, was instantly struck o 
The two miss Robinsons, and ; 
Mr. Hagegerston, were slightly 
bruised. A small discoloured place 
appeared on one side of the de- 
ceased’s neck, and one on the out- 
side of his thigh, but no other marks 
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mily of Mr. 
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Park, near Hex 
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close 
a conductor 


of the stroke were visible. 


BENJAMIN BYROM, AND 
BYROM HIS WIFE, 
MURDER. 


TRIAL OF 
HANNAH 
FOR 

20. The prisoners were charged 
with the wilful murder of Joseph 
Fisher, a chimney-sweeper, at 
Wakefield, by maliciously stirring 
up afire, whereby the soot m the 
adjoining chimney was sect on fire, 
and the de ‘ce ased Was SO dreadfully 
burnt t that he expired ina few days. 
George Eyre, one of the sweeps 
empl ~- on this occasion, stated, 
that himself, the deceased, and a 
boy of the name of Watson, went 
out on the morning of the 20th of 
April, at five o’clock, to sweep the 
chimney of Mr. Grace, the pri- 
soner’s neivhbour. They knocked 
with their brushes at the house of 
the prisoners for half an heur, call- 


(13) ing 
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ing out “sweep!” but could get 
no answer; but the witness said he 
was sure some person in the house 
Was up, as he heard a noise. Wit- 
ness said, that the last time they 


swept the chimney of Mr. Grace: 


(which was about four mouths 
before), Mrs. Byrom threatened. 
if they did not bring 2 sheet, and 
keep the soot from falling down 
into their house, she would set the 
chimney and the boy on fire. Wit- 
ness proceeded to state, that he put 
Joseph Fisher in the chimney, and 
soon after he heard the fire stirred 
up. Witness went away, leaving 
Watson to take the boy out of the 
chimney when he came down, 
Witness was sent tor again in con- 
sequence of the accident, and 
again knocked at the door of the 
prisoners : on its being opened, he 
found Benjamin Byrom tying up 
his stockings, and Watson told him 
the boy had been set on fire ; on 
which Benjamin Byrom began to 
curse and swear, and biackeuard 
them; and |Hannah Byrom, wx 
was up stairs, called out, and sid 
if he, the witness, ¢! 
she would throw some water in his 
face, and scald his eyes out. 
George Watson, atier stating 
most of what has been detailed in 
the evidence of last witness 
aid, George Lyre having pu 
loseph Fisher into the « ' 
left to the witness the 
ing him down: 
the chimney .about 
when he fell down ; ! 
the first: he was all or fire. 
ness went 
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field, attended the deceaced, whose 
death he stated to have been oc. 
casioned by being dreadfully burnt; 
he considered him in extreme 
danger from the very first, but 
could not state whether the 
was aware of his danger. But bis 
jordship thought a declaration ig 
such circumstances might be re. 
ceived as evidence; and the witness 
then stated, that he asked him, if 
he heard the fire stirred up while 
he was in the chimney? To which 
he replied, “ Yes, I did;” the de 
ceased said nothing more in his 
presence. 

Mr. John Grace stated, that he 
got up in consequence of the noise 
made by the sweeps. He admitted 
that they had given ne notice of 
their intention to sweep the chimney 
to the prisoner ; and that on afore 
mer occasion, when they had given 
notice, no accident had happened, 

James Nayior, master of the 
dec< stated, that he once lived 
Ouse cecupied by the pre 
knows the situation of the 

ich communicate We 
hort distance 
AV person in 
.ve heard any 
fire, 


ners, in their de 


ised, 
mm the 
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denied all knowledge Of the 

: } . is : 
1ece ised] LVILi«" | enin the chimney 


tt all: and further, that they were 


bed at the time the accidem 
‘AP ened. Itis their usualcustomto 
rake or cover up the fire, and they 
had done this as usual, but it bad 

broken up ; and they 
reouested Mr, Grace 


’ 


never be n 
particularly 
to give them 
when they intended to sweep Wet 
chimney, that they might pottes 
fire out. 

The following 
called on the part ul tne 
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notice over-nigat 
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Mr. Edward Brook stated, that 
be took an inquisition upon the 
body. of the deceaced, and upon 
that occasion George Watson was 
examined before him, when he 
swore-="* That after the deceased 
had fallen down the chimney, 
Err said to Benjamin Byrom, 
What did you mean by having 
sch a fire in the range? and 
Byrom said he could not help it} 
and the wile called out from the 
chamber above, and said, they 
should have let us know the night 
before, that we might have put 
the fre out.” 

Wiliam Kershaw is a master 
bricklayer, and lives at Wakefield. 
Had occasion, in the way of his 
business, to be up early on. the 


morning of the 20th of April, and, 


having called up a person, he wait- 
edfor him about twenty minutes: 
he was standing where he could 
distinctly see Byrom’s door: five 
minutes before five o'clock he 
saw the sweeps come, who knock- 
a at Grace’s door, but is quite 
positive they did not knock or 
make any noise at Byrom’s door ; 
he continued there until twenty- 
hve minutes after five, which was 
after the time they had gained 
admission into Mr. Grace’s house. 

The jury, after hearing the 
Charge of the judge, instantly 


acquitted both the prisoners. 


HOPS AND MALT. 
An innkeeper at Manchoster was 
ust week convicted in the pe- 
malty of 200/. for mixing other 
ingredients than malt and hops in 
us Oeer, Contrary to the statute; 


ho ' . , 
bat the penalty was mitigated to 
wn, and COStS a5 
TITHES. 
At the Sussex assiz *s, at Lewes, 
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ment of tithes, and which excited 
great interest in the county, came 
on to be heard before the lord chief 
baron. It was an action brought 
by a farmer against the improprias 
tor, for not taking away his trthes 
when set out; and the principal 
question was, whether the parson 
was bound to take the tithe-lamb 
when it was fit to live without the 
dam, whether the farmer weaned 
his own lambs or not? In this 
case, the farmer did not wean his 
own lambs; but, atter setting out 
the parson’s tithe, recurned the 
nine parts to the ewes to fatten for 
sale. ‘Lhe cause being called on, 
and the plaints counsel having 
stated his case, the judge recom- 
mended a reference, Which was 
acceded to by all parties; his lord. 
ship first declaring the law of the 
case, namely—that the lambs are 
weanable when they can thrive on 
the same food that the dam subsists 
on, and that the farmer is bound 
to treat the parson’s lamb in the 
same manner that he treats his 
own. This doctsine gives the 
parson the right to the tenth fatted 
lamb, and establishes a cfiterion 
upon the subject of tithe-lambs, 
which can never be productive of 
litigation, inasmuch as the time of 
tithing is rendered certain, and the 
farmer has his option to wean his 
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LIVERPOOL, 
Sunday evening, August LI, 
»n of Chester confirmed 
92.000 boys at St.Paul’s 
ir 3,000 girls at St. 
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Peter’s. lJnforrunately a false 
alarm took place at thelatter church 
on «atte ht o'clock, which for 
2 space of ne rly two hours pro- 
duced considerable agitation in the 
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dren collected for confirmation, 
and the church was of course im- 
mensely thronged: the chiidren 
were pressing through the middie 
aisle towards the altar, when, fror 
the heat and pressure, one of the 
irls fainted: the children around 
_ unable to render her any as- 
sistance, Or to make way to carry 
her out, screamed aloud, and the 
others in ditferent parts of the 
ehu:ch, unacquainted with the na- 
ture of the distress, and the dread- 
ful accident at St. Nicholas’s church 
being still fresh m their memories, 
an alarmthat the galleries were fall- 
ing was instantly spread through 
the church, and the ptercing shrieks 
of the children were re-echoed by 
the tumultuous anxiety of the crowd 
assembled in the churchyard: ma- 
ny of the children leaped through 
the lower windows into the yard, 
and immediately rushed towards 
the doors, which were absolutely 
blocked up by the imprudent curi- 
osity of the people without. Du- 
ring the interval which took place 
before a free pussage could be ob- 
tained through the dk Ors, a number 
he children were severely bruts- 
and Many had their clothes 
nearly torn away. The active ex- 
ertions of the clergy and gentlemen, 
atlengih, in some 
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ed the tumu!t, and oueted the fears 


ure apt CuAS- 


t lose around s and it Wire to 
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ahittian LCrth nhs One that a muca 


“reater cegree of injury was not 
suUstilnic d. 


superstitions i 
whose outward appearance would 
certainly seem to such persons an 
undeniable proof of their éuspicions, 
was tried for obtaining me nev. from 


, *) — - . " ‘* 
a child under the tolk Wing Cire 


CAupay, 


cumstances :—The proseentor, he. 
cob Poole, a poor labouring man, 
residing in a hamlet of Taunton, 
in which parish the prisoner ales 
resided, had been in the habit of 
sending his daughter, aged abou 
13, with apples in a basket to mar. 
ker. About Jan. 24 last, the old 
woman met with the little girl, and 
asked to see what she hadin he 
basket ; which having examined, 
she said to her, “ Hast got any 
money?’ The child said she had 
none. “ Then get some for me,” 
saul the old woman, “ and bring 
it to me at the Castle door(a tavem 
in Taunton), or 1 will kill thee!” 
The child, terrified to an extrem 
at such « threat from a witch, pro 
cured Ys. and carried it to her; 
when the old woman said, “’Tisa 
good turn thou hast got it, ores 
I would have made thee die by 
inches.”? ‘This was repeated seven 
times within five months; when 
Poole (the father) going to the shop 
of Mr, Bruford, a drugeist m 
Taunton, to pay a little bill which 
he owed for medicine, found ne 
less than seven different charges 
against him for money lent; and 
on inquiry found that different 
small sums of @s. 2s. Gd. Es. &e. 
had been borrowed by the girl 
her father’s name, for the purpose, 
as she said, of going to market, but 
carried as a peace ffering to the 
old woman. ‘I'he whole was ne¥ 
discovered; and Poole’s wile and 
ancther woman took the girl with 
them to the prisoner’s horse, 
interrogated her as to the facts. She 
admitted a knowledge of —— 
Hut, On bye Lier reprehendcd ror . 
conduct, raved and swore that @ 
hey dared to accuse her, she would 
lie by inches.’ = 


th 
make them “ die 
“No,” said Mrs. Poole, who ap 
pears to have thought that 


knew much better how to deal 
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the mde observed, that iy ner 
ne judd? 
extreme old a? prev nted lim ire m 
° , , 
poneihemns on ob r the severest 
, , , , . 
sentence the 1aw would willow. . 


a : . { 
was sentenced to pay a tne of | 


and to be kept to hard labour inthe 
house of correction for six calendar 
months. 


EARL SPENCER'S GAME-KEEPER, 
%. William Holt, the man who 

was apprehended a few days inte 
at Farnham in Surry, on a chare g 
of wi mnding William Astll, e Lan 
opencer's came-keeper, at Wim- 
bledon, while mn the «¢ kecution otf 
bs duty, underwent another exa- 
mmation, ‘he evidenceof the land- 
lord where he lodeed at Wands- 
worth was taken, wh » st ited, that 
the prisoner lett his house about 
be o'clock on the morn ing the 
rame-keeper was wounded: that 
ne filled the bottle with bee r, which 
rs one ™ the field of barley 
e the prisoner ought to have 
been ot wi on also the b if ot 
rectuals, which thi landlord pr oved 
he too ky vith hi um, The evide nce 
of Mr. Shillito, of Puts ey, and 
Mr. Carlisle, ti e surgeon, was 
read. A pred de o! 


1 ie il ‘ it, we la. 
“2 tO say, is still conjecture, 
WR Woun 


ded man be ing still specch- 
- It j 1s o ore d he Wis knock- 
& down, and a! ter he Ww us VOwn, 
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the conclusion is that he received 
two violent cuts 8 the left side of 
his head, above the ear, | They 
were both given with so much 
violence, that the skull and thin 
ski icy covers the brain were 
injured; the skull was so much 
presse? down upon the brain, that 
there was no doubi ci tertamed by 
| -s but he must be suf- 
fermg the most excruciating tor- 
ture; and proot of it, when 
Mr. Shilito and Mr. Carlisle were 


ner! wees the operation of dress- 
me the wound, and ac omplishing 
the arduous task oft raisin ; the 3 in- 
nted part of the skull trom the 


brain, it eave the unfortunate and 
venernble suffercr so much ease, 
that he shook the operator most 
heartily by the hand, tor the relief 
he had afforded iim, and although 
his tongue had not utterance, his 
eyes beamed thankfulness. The 
surgeons have some hopes of the 
recovery of the wounded man.— 
‘lhe prisoner is fully committed for 
trial—He proves to be a_ well 
known poacher, and was somie time 
since wounded im his thigh, in 
Richmond gardens, by one of the 
keepers. 

31. Professor Von  Feinagle, 
of Baden, gave in the month of 
June, at the Royal Institution, 
a public experiment: of the effi- 
cacy of his method of facilitating 


and ting memory. = he managers 
of the Ms stitution, in consequence 
it he pli Ic ation of t! ie committee 


of Meise ture and science, granted 
permission for this public display of 
the art, wit! hout, however, making 
themselves in any way responsible 
as to its character. The exhibition 
took place before an assembly af 
several hundred ladies and gentle- 
men, who were astonished and de- 
lighted with the result of the expe- 
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and two girls, all under 14 years 
of age, had been put under Mr, 
Feinagle’s care but two or three 
days before: he had one of the girls 
but an hour and a ha!f; and the 
longest tuition that any of them had 
received was but four hours and a 
half.—One of them repeated Gold- 
smith’s Hermit backward and for- 
ward, and stated the stanza, the 
line, and the order of any remark- 
able word required of him.—One 
little girl answered to questions in 
the chronology of the Roman em- 
perors; and another multuplied, 
without slate or paper, ¢evo sums of 
eight figures by eight, and declared 
that she had not previously been 
taught arithmetic.—A boy deter- 
mined the geographical situation, 
in degrees and minutes, of fifty dif- 
ferent cities; and on a planisphere 
chalked out on a board, marked 
down the true situation of places 
named to him.—Mr. Fincher, of 
the institution, also recited the mi- 
neralogical tables of Hauy, the se- 
cond part of which he had taught 
himselt on Mr. Feinagle’s system, 
together with the first part of Bris- 
son’s Ornithologic System ; and he 
declared, from his own experience, 
that the principles of Mr. Feinagle’s 
art were equally calculated to give 
facility in the acquisition, and cer- 
tainty im the retention, of the tables 
of any other science-—« fact which 
was confirmed by several ventles 
men present, who have aitended 
the private courses ot profess 
sor. 

$1, The conference of the peo- 
ple called Methodists closed their 
sittings at Sheffield. ‘There is an 
increase of 7,445 members, and the 
preachers and chapels have in- 
creased in proportion. The num- 
ber of preachers who attended was 
not less than 250. Twenty-six 
preachers, having finished their pro- 
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bation of four years, were publicly 
received into full connexion ; and 
the demand for preaohers f; om a. 
ferent parts of the united kingdom 
induced the eonference te admit 
60 young men for trial as candi. 
dates tor the ministry; a clear 
proof of the prodigious increas of 
this community. 
SEPTEMBER, 
NEWCASTLE ASSIZEs. 

Grey ¥. Cookson and Clepten, esgrs 


e.. Bice 0 6% 
>. Mr. Park informed the 
‘bo x informed the jary 


hat this was an action to recover 
damages for false imprisonment, 
The plaintiff was a very res 
ble woollen-draper in Neweaili 
the defendants are magistrates, and 
men of the strictest honour and i» 
tegrity, and he was extremely sorry 
to see that, in the present instanee, 
they had overstepped their line of. 
duty. In this instance they hadm 
authority to act, and their own war 
rant of commitment decided the 
seme. Mr. Grey had arteled 
himself to Mir. Speiicer, a woollen 
draner, who is now dead, andi 
Aj ril 1809 he left him before 
- indenture expired, 


tne time or: t 
ss 1° as nd \- 
but with his master’s consent. Ne 


months atter this, his late master, 
Mir. opencer, went to the two ma- 
gistrates, Cooxson and Clayton, 
complaini: r, not on oath, that 


+ 
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Grey h id absented himself from his 
service. Mr. Grey accordingly 
was brought before them, Avthis 
time Mr. Cookson, one of the de» 
fendants, was mayor. Whea® 
custody, Mr. Grey sent for hiss 
licitor ; but he being from home, 
his clerk attended for him: whe 
he got into the mayor’s chamber 
Mr. Cookson said, “ I want no at 
torneys in my chamber, I have ge 
the act of parliament before “ 
and will act upon it; and if 


rable for it. - 
wrong, I am answera «il 
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vill ewcher commit Mi ‘ Grey to the 
hoase of correction for one month, 
ar he nmist § » back to his master’ 
service.” The young gentueman 
oferred the former, and he was 
committed. Mr. Grey moved for 
a wrt of habeas corpus in the 
court of king’ s bench ; and when 
the warrant of commitment was 
read, lord Elienb: rough ordered 
him to be instantly discharged. 
eeably to a statute of Elizabeth, 

~ indenture was legal. for a less 
term than seven years. His client 
had suffered much on the cccasion ; 
hehad been unjustly dragged from 
his business and friends, and con- 
fined fifteen days. ‘The expenses in- 
cured were also very great; he 
had paid the jailor who accompa- 
nied him to London, 46/. 10s. Gd. 
and 20/. in law expenses had alrea- 
dy been paid » a d it Was _— the 
decision of the jury that he was to 
receive compensa ation. 
This case Was proves 
Verdict. for the plaintiff 170/. da- 
mages, subject for leave for defen- 
ants to enter a nonsuit, should 
this case come within the me ining: 
the act pa seed 43d Geo. II]. _ 


Lit 


; 
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CORONER'S INQUEST. 
An meguest was held by C. 
ett,esq. coroner for the county 
of Surrey, at the Swan inn, Wands- 
_ on Tuesday the 3d inst. on 
the body of Mr. W. Astill, late 
Papers to the r ght hon, earl 
5 Pe at Wimbledon-park 


Lavender, from Bow « street, 
produced the gun which had been 
from the deceased, ar 1 which 
speed i in posse nm of William 
Halt, when app i ate ‘d by him 
tnd Vickery at Farnham on the 
2lst ule, 
a mapet were re-examined 


i | 
tnd evidence ¢ erven the ume as be- 


face the mapisir, rates at th Sessions 
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house, Horsemonger-lane, with 
the addition of that of Mr. Shillito, 
of Putney, one of the sureeons who 
attended the deceased. From the 
evidence of this witness, it appear 
ed th it, indepe sndent of iwo wounds 
on the lett side of the head, with 
the skull fractured and driven upon 
the brain to the extent of five inches, 
injuring that organ ard its mem- 
branes, the deceased had also re« 
ceived two violent blows on the 
lower part of the skull on the same 
side, and sral severe con- 
tustons on each thigh } that the de- 
ceased had been understood gepeat- 
edly to articulate, although indi« 
stinctly, that Woolzyer did it, and 
always pointed towards Wands- 
worth, as the residence of the per- 
son; that in consequence of it, a 
man of that name, living at Wands- 
worth, was brought to him: the 
deceased, however, gave unequi- 
being the of- 
fender, pointing at the same. time 

r, and waving his hand 
for lium to retire. ‘The witness af- 


also SCV 


, . "a * 
V Cul S! _*s? ‘ I AilS not 


terwards 1 .tood from him, and 
had it contii:med in three different 
ways, Uiat a man who had been 


ki dping at tae A\ntelope, Wands- 
worth, was the person who had 
and that he had de. 
clared to the deceased upon his 
coming up to him in the field, that 
his name was Woolzyer. It also 
appeared from the information this 
witacss had been able to obtain 


~~ 


: 7 a ; 
fre I] aa \ d, essa Lise wonnds 
] } } — eente cain he hi } 

Hau woeen 1 LtOd OY ill Nanver, 
d after he had followed the man 
>a ofle a ours tae on, —_—- - Sid 
UVC, bait }’ ALLL int thc ve VY my part 


of the park. Instead of that come 
which was observed tn the 
deceased when es real Wo layer 
was. brought into his presence two 


l wae man 
Was apie 


posure 


the de eased 

tated on first seeing whe prisoner 
Holt enter the room; and when 
asked 


Lot. ire 
days be Lore, 
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asked if he was the man who had 
assaulted him, he lifted up his right 
hand, and pointed it two or three 
times at him, in, as the witness 
thought, the most convincing man- 
ner; also gently nodding his head 
as a corroborative assent. The 
witness was of opinion, although 
the faculty of speech was at the 
time impaired, that his intellects 
were sound, and also when his de 
position was taken by colonel Fle- 
ming, the magistrate. Several at- 
tempts had been made by the de- 
ceased to write, and which he 
seemed anxious to accomplish, but 
was unable to grasp either a penor 
chalk. ‘The jury, after an investt- 
gation of eight hours, returned 
murder”? 


a verdict of—“* Wiltul 
against William Holt. 


BENEFIT SOCIETIES. 

7. A very interesting case was 
brought before the sitting magis- 
trate, on Wednesday, at Hatton- 
Garden, by Joseph Canter, a work- 
ing goldsmith and jeweller, against 
the Union Benefit Society, to which 
he had belonged for thirty-three 
years.-—The claimant charged that 
his allowance, being one guinea 
per week, according to the articles 
of the said association, had been 
withheld trom him since the 5th of 
June last, atter he had received the 
same tor twenty weeks, he being 
now at the age of 70 years, and af- 
flicted with weakness of sight, which 
Dr. Clare attended to testify, toa 
degree wholly meapacitating him 
tor the finer parts of the work,.— 
The society is very rich and nu- 
merous, but principally composed 
of goldsmiths and jewellers, several 
of whom attended to give evidence 
of the nature of their trade, and to 
obtain the judgement of the magis- 
trates upon the Sth clause of the 


articles, which specified that the 
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party claiming the allowance m 
be, by blindness, or other ae. 
tion, wholly unable to Work in the 
finer or coarser branches of the 
trade, or in any other kind of trade 
or business whatsoever, Ong the 
latter words of this clause, the dou 
was lately started by the treasurer 
and steward of the society, not with 
hostile views towards the commit. 
tee, but to settle the point, 

The mavistrates, My. Leach and 
Mr. Baker, after an acute and 
tient discussion of the merits of thx 
case, ruled the exception not toap 
ply to it, but that the words of the 
clause were to be restricted to the 
trade of goldsmiths and jewellers 
only, and not to be extended to any 
other trade or business. —Judge. 
ment for the claimant, 


SWINDLING, 
12. The celebrated Richard 
Andrews, of first fame amongst 
the swindling fraternity, is aga 
levying contributions on the un- 
wary, after four years durance, and 
whose expertness in disposing of 
seats in parliament must be fresh 
in the public mind. His pal isa 
man of the name of Hail, about 
six feet high, of dark but hand. 
some manly visage, with 2 stem 
brow, and fluent in address. Wat 
rants for frauds, &c. have been 
sued from Bow-street and Marlbo- 
rough-street for offences at the west 
end of the town, and yet they wer 
figuring away at the Artichoke 
Tavern, Blackwall, a few days 
since, where they found some us 
ful acquaintances in a few hours. 
Hall was introduced to oo 
Cooper, who belongs to 4 
Indiaman, as wanting a passage 
the Caraccas, and he agreed for bis 
passage, &c. The swindlers g2¥ 
expensive dinners to a number 
their friends, and Hall fet 
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tend the captain sums. of money. 
Qa the Tuesday, the swindlers ha V- 
ing got extremely \ el] acguarnted 
yuh those necessary 10F the pui- 

» ordercd a turtle dinner tor 

ursd2y, and then was the time 
for them to make use of their new 
acquaintance. A third person made 
hisappearance as a livery servant, 
eho wanted 507. ot Mr, Andrews 
for his master.—i.ndrews asked 


Hall, in a tone of indifference, if 


he had 5C2. when the latter with 


seeming indifference pulled out of 


his pocket 10/. when Andrews ex- 
pressed he had no small notes, and 
Hall proffered a cheque, but An- 
drews observed the money was tor 
an immediate purposes The c ip- 
ain Was present, and the landlord 
was called, who advanced $OZd for 
the servant, and Hall gave him a 
cheque on Biddulph, Cox, and Co. 
for 501. cbserving he might keep 
the 20/, till the turtle dinner.—On 
Mr, Brindle, the landlord, going to 
the banking-house, he was told the 
et were noted swindlers, who 
d got hold of a cheque book. On 
Mr. Brindle’s return the swindlers 
had fled, after borrowing some 
money of capt. Cooper. There 
wea multiplicity of other charges 
against them. ; 


Admiralty-office, Sept. 14. 
Letter from the hon. capt. Percy, of 
bi eet 3 . 
as Majesty’s ship Hotspur, ad- 
dressed to capt. Malccim, of the 
Royal Oak, and transmitted by 
admiral sir Rover Curtis. 
"eer ag a4 Lherl burg, S2ht, QO, 
Sittin obedience to your order 
‘rays I joined the Barba- 
B and Goshawk otk Calvados; 
< deeming the destruction ot the 
memy’s lorce (consisting of seven 
Oi ™ Nts > j a 
6 Mounting three 24-pounders 
“Morar cach, and manned 


v 


R R 
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with 75 men) practicable, particue 
larly aS my pilot assured me that 
le could take the ship within pistol 
shot without any risk, I immedi 
ately proceeded to attack them at 
six pom. when, within less than 
halt-oun sh Ts the ship unfortu- 
nately grounded, which prevented 
their complete destruction: [ how- 
ever succeeded in sinking one, and 
driving two on shore. The Barba- 
does had driven one on shore the 
day before; but having her broad. 
side to us, she kept up as heavya 
fire as the others, Trom the Hot- 
spur being aground for four hours, 
and the whole of the-enemy’s fire 
from the brigs, battery, and field 
pieces being directed upon her, I 
am sorry to say that we have lost, 
in the performance of this service, 
two midshipmen (Messrs, W.Smith 
and Alex. Hay) and three seamen 
killed, and twenty-two seamen and 
marines wounded, and have also 
received considerable damage in 
our hull, mast, and rigging. Cap- 
tains Rushworth and Lilburn ren- 
dered me every service in their 
power with boats, hawsers, &c. 3 
but, from our situation, they could 
not succeed in drawing the enemy’s 
fire from the Hoispur. I cannot 
find words sufficiently strong to 
express my approbation of the con- 
duct of every officer and man in 
his majesty’s ship under my com- 
their steady and active con- 
duct, unde: a heavy raking fire for 
three hours, is deserving the high- 
Joscering Percy. 


mand: 


est pral e. 
BOMBAY. 


A trial of a most extraordi- 
nary nature was lately heard in 
the recorder’s court, Bombay. It 
was a suit in equity, brought by a 
Mr. Kitson against a Mr. Sterling, 
to set aside a bond for 20,000 ru- 
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es, executed by the complainant 
im favour of the defendant’s wife ; 
on the ground that it had been ex- 
torted by fear, and wi consi- 
deration. ‘The parties were related 
by marriage, having espoused two 
sisters, the daughters of a Mr. 
West. In six months after his 
union, the defendant Sterling, by 
threats and intimidation, compelled 
his wife to swear that Mr. Witson 
had been guilty of adultery with 
her previous to his marriage ; and 
by a series of the most outrage eous 
behaviour he compelied Mr. Kit. 
son to sign the above bond, under 
threats that otherwise he would 
make his infamy public. It was 
also depos sed, that the defendant, 

who appeare dt » be lost to every 
manly feeling, had, at various 
times, suborned his innocent wife 
to swear herself an: with 
several oth asurgeon. Af- 
ter the evidence had been gone 
throuch, the recorder, str J. Mack- 
intosh, direeted that Mrs. Sterling, 
whom Mr. S. retained in court un- 
der pretence « if assistin e eo him tn tak- 
ine notes while the ey idence of her 
pret: ended prostitution was given, 
should come up to the bench, to as- 
certain if the horrible seskclods 
which baunted his mind were well 
geen A scene of great distress 
wre ensue d—the wife scr aa 
and said she dared not see her mo 
ther, or speak to any one in private: 
at length, being assured of the 
kindness of her frends and the pro- 
tection 


tne Ul it 


rdulteress 


’ 
cers ind 


of the law, she acknow- 
ledved the falsehood ef the charg e, 

said her lite was in d; anper from her 
husband, and was admitred to make 
Oath to that effect. ‘The recorder 
granted the prayer of the bill, with 
costs; we id Sterling Was iulre ted, 

and ordered to be impri isoned ull he 
should give bail to ke ‘ 
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SEIZURE OF SEVEN THOUSayD 
GUINEAS. 


© 


20. A large quantity of gl 
com, to- the amount of 7000 
guineas, in guineas, half- “Zuineas, 
and s oy ene-si hillin Y pieces, Wis on 
Saturday brought to the Mangos, 
ho a havino bee n seized on Fr 
day rht t, at the Pos st-ofh ¢e, on the 
paaide of the Dover mail<oach, 
It appe: red that Mr. Lawless aa 
inspector belongin ig to the Pog. 
office, observine some luggage on 
the top of the Dover coach, a ‘thing 
whi ch was n t allowed, examined 
the same; when he found that # 
consist “a ( of two deal boxes wrap 
ped round with a cord, and loos ely 
covered with a creat coat, wit hoct 
any direction written upon them, 
Suspec. ing that the boxes contained 
something contraband « or improper, 
he communicated his suspicions to 
Mr. Knight, also belon; ging tothe 
Pest-oflice, by bores 
were detained, and carried into the 
office till a custom-house officer was 
sent for, to whose ch pik endin 
vere erragare on suspicion’ a 
containing contra errr pope 
In the mean time 
merchant in Dove ho had sh 
going a passenger by the coach t 
Dover, came to the Post-off fice, and 
demanded that ub res should be 
delivered up to him, being his pt 
perty. He was asked what they 
contained; and said that they com 
tained cash; but declined Se or 
ing of what that cash ¢ Nasistee. 
The ot yxes were accor gl dee 
tained, and br nught before the 
l rd mayor on Saturday, whert 
the parties also Mr 
Tomiset appearing persom: ally, 4 
by Mr. Alley, as his counsel; af 
taeCr eg 44 sé » being represented 
by Mr. Peter Lock, te princips 
Ps ‘seu chet 


the 


ons ” 


attended j 
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archer to the custorys, and by 
Mr. Knap. their counse!. 

Mr. Alle y, for Mr. Ton S ef,” sub- 
mitted, that under the words of 
che acl, no seizure, cite 
qances as the present cousd jaw- 


in such circum. 


_ 


fally be made, the act rdering 
gizure only of suci » wold ind sitver 
ecm as should be ont 
sip vessel for the purpose of 
exportation. Here the gold Was 
sized, not on board of any ship 
as veel, but on the outside of a 
coach, for the purpose of be ng CONne 
seyed from one part oi the king- 
dom toanother;: a thing which it 
was not, and could not be, in the 
contem| lation of the I gisiature to 
prevent, far less to punish. Even 


supposing rit to be the intention of 


the proy yprietor of any quan trew of 
gold or silver coin ultima ly to 
export it, still, til he had so far 
completed the offence as to have tt 
on board a shi ip or vessel, the le- 
gslature had not said that he was 
to be subjected to the pens lties of 
the act. Tilla man had actually 
committed a crime, there was a 
possibility of his repentiny, and abs- 
taining from the completi nof it; 
and ii Was not intent to commit 


+ 
uf 


, hove prin *? i 
crime, out cI ime ics ils W i } [ I . 
law Meant to puris’, t ly 
. ; . . 
then, ULLie sl i Pal é iwure, anc rye 
pr dper ty havi . Te ‘ 
sane - '@ P| 
; : , 
Mark po Nit, at ieast on t? Lils 


i Which i W as Cc rit. in / hi i? 


wm ent) ‘led to bring his 2 tion of 


over for recovery ¢ Ait, Ana every 
Petson into whose hands py 
® citcumstanced had come, 
WoO detained after it was clail 
by the real owner, couid be re- 
faded in no othe: c! icter than 
im that of a trespu 

hable for al! the dumayes which 
Meht ensue, 

Mr, Knap, Pp, On the part of the 
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P arliament in question authorized 
the seizing and detaining of all gold 
and silver coin, not only on board 
ship or vesse] for exportae 
tion, but also of all ZO! ld and silver 
coin ** passing, or that mieht pass,” 
towards any stip or vessel for the 
purpose of belug exported, 
Mr. Lock underiook, for the 
creater security of Mr. Tomset, to 
be holder of the coin, in the mean 
time, till he should bring his action 
of trover. ‘This proved satisfac. 


1 , 
tory, and here the maiter ended. 


of any 


BUYING AND SELLING GUINEAS. 
2).—John Chamberlain, the 
coachman of the Bath mail, was 
charged by George srookwell, one 
oi the Bowest reet p: eiokes with hav. 
ig purchased from him eight gul- 
neas for nine pounds. 

‘The informer stated, that he left 
London on Sanday, and went to 
Salisbury, at the request of Mr. 
Powell, the solicitor of the Mint, 
who had heard that the mail coach- 
men and guards were carrying on 
2 considerable traffic in the put 
chase and selling of guineas; that 
| gave him ten guineas, 
whick he had marked. He left 
Salisbury on Tuesday, and went 
to Dev “ie, where he got on the 
top of the Bath and Bristol mail 
coach. ‘The prisoner was the coach- 
man who drove the matl mto Lon- 


Mr. Powell 
} 


don; the informer. and he hada 
great deal of talk xbout the high 
price of gold; le wld tim he had 


been down to Exeter, to receive 
some. money, and was surprised 
that he was paid m SUMEUS 5 but 
he inten@ed to niake a good thin 

Of it, aS he “as informed toat he 
could cet 2 them in Lcidon, 
As the mail was passing throes zh 
Westmin ter, ie pomied toa sil 
yversmith’s shop, and asked the pri- 
soner if they did not purchase fule 
neas 
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measthe:s. He said they did not, 
but he would give him I/ 9s. Gd. 
for them, and asked how many he 
had. The informer told him eight, 
and he agreed to become the pur- 
chaser, on thetr arrival at the Swat 
with two Necks in Lad-! 
which place the priscner 
the informer to gro mnto the tap- 
room, and he would come to him 
with th e bank-notes tor the Pu iS. 
He did not like to go into the tap, 
as he saw one of the mail guards 
there who knew him, and in all pro- 
bability would discov r who he was. 
He went and procured a city con- 
table, wl n he left outside of the 
door, and went into the tap, on 
which the prisoner came up tohim 
and gave him nine I/, bank of Eng- 
land notes tor the eight umes. 
He h: ae him tmmediately secured, 
‘din the Co mpter, were 
ircn ed, and th 
\him; they were 
had purchased 
e knew them by the 
vell ha id | put onthem. 
iS CrOSS- Ci. 
ed that 
rto put 
ing them 
sanion Wi 
Powel}, tne 
pre ved that the 
same that he 
former. 
The solicitor 
absence of Mr. Alley, wh 
pected to huve at ied as counsel, 
stated that he was prevented from 
attending on account of some prior 
engagements ; he, the solicitor, 
however, conceived, that under the 
act of narliament the prisoner could 
not be committed. He requested 
the wort oy alderman to read the 
act ; it was what is called “ Lord 
Stanh ; wl ic) passed last 


session Of par nt, aud direcily 
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S ay Sy twat any person or Persons 
bt IVI ne or Sei lline ‘ ruineas are gaily 
of a misdemean ur, and not a felo. 
DY ; one was * no Provision in the 
act for an ink rier, and the DCTSOn 


witt 


1} the prisoner, 
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soner OO SUC) ¢ icte tice, A other 
tang to be co sidered Was, thar 
A : . ev) } } : 
P " Ty." ry + + "eo 1P er bee 

o pl a nel at coat sack ¢ : Urchased 
the oimineas With oe intention af ate 
plying fora w irrant to apprehend 
t erson who had at day owen 
evidence 

not time. ‘Uhe « 
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s ss’ 
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per son had el hight to ft 
mito cus a Wirranty el 
itted felony ; and 
hament directly al. 
leged the complaint against the pti. 
soner to be only a misdemeanour; 
and it he had put an end to the e 
i 4 le and the in. 
he country 
Sut. He 
cted tN 
he would 
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that the giveThors of 
the Mint were perf fect!) justifiable 
in what they had done ; 
were not to em ploy such person 
as the informer in this Cases they 
would not be able to pre an end to 
that kind of traffic, which was” 
detrimenta- oF: ie country at large. 

te had got the opin ion of the ¥ 
torney-gener: il, hich stated, | 


he was justified in appr hel 


he ing 
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guilty of thts traffic, and that a per- 
wa had been committed by the 
magistrates at Bow-street for a Si- 
ns offence. 

The solicitor for the prisoner 
gid, if the attorney-gencral had 
giren such an opinion as that stated 
by Mr. Powell, he would under- 
uke to prove that he was no 
lawyer. 

Mr. alderman Wood observed, 
thar he did not think the officer 
warranted in taking the prisoner 
int@eastody without a warrant, as 
the charge was only a misdemean- 
or, as appeared by the unaccount- 
able act of parliament he held in 
bis hand, which made the informer 
aspuilty as the person accused. Af- 
ter taking every thing into his con- 
sderation, he did not think he 
sould be justified in dismissing the 
prisoner, but would accept bail for 
hsappearing on a future day ; and 
would, in the intermediate time, 
getthe opinion of the common ser- 
jeamt, whether he ought to receive 
heevidence of a person who was by 
he act of parliament as culpable as 
the prisoner. 

Two of the proprietors of the 
mail coaches immediately came for- 
ward and entered into security for 
We prisoner, who was accordingly 
released, ’ 


OLD BAILEY. 

al, On Wednesday the Old 
eulky sessions commenced before 
“ite justice Heath, Mr. justice 
suey, the lord mayor, recorder, 
and cty officers, 

Robert Roberts was indicted 
breaking out of the house of 
correction, Cold-bath-fields, while 
Prsoned there by virtue of three 
d Net Warrants under the hand 
» Nathaniel Conant, esq. one of 
ri Majesty’s justices of the peace 
“a county of Middlesex, and 


she 
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escaping therefrom without the 
license of Aris, the jailor of said 
house of correction, to whose cus- 
tody he had been committed. 

Mr. Gurney, in opening the case 
on the part of the prosecution, stat- 
ed the circumstances which were 
connected with the escape of Ro- 
berts, and then proceeded to ob- 
serve, that being again apprehend- 
ed, after some time, he had made 
certain very important discoveries 
against other persons, in conse- 
quence of which he had not him- 
self been brought to trial for the 
offences on account of which he 
was originally committed, but was 
admitted an evidence, and had 
actually given evidence against 
others, who had since been con- 
victed on his testimony, and had 
suffered. It was a fact universally 
known, that, on account of sus- 
picions entertained by the magis- 
trates that the prisoner could not 
have effected his escape without 
the connivance of the jailor, Mr. 
Aris had been removed from his 
situation of keeper of the house 
of correction. The learned coun- 
sel could not complain of this step, 
for undoubtedly a person in the 
situation of keeper of a prison 
ought to be above suspicion, It 
was for the purpose of doing justice 
to himself, and of showing to all 
the world that he had no hand in 
the escape of the prisoner, that the 
present prosecution was brought by 
Mr. Aris; the result of which 
would show, that the escape of the 
prisoner was not attributable in 
the most distant degree to negli- 
gence, far less to connivance on the 
part of his keeper. 

Mr. Conant proved the warrants 
for the commitment and detention 
of the prisoner to have been granted 
by him, and to bear his signature, 

Mr. Knapp, for the prisoner, 
{ K) took 
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took an objection, that two at least 
of the warrants were on suspicion, 
and that as to the other the cuilt 
of the prisoner had never been 
attempted to be substantiated. 

Mr. justice Bailey, = tried 
the case, was clearly of opinion 
that the euilt of the far Fan er, as 
to some one of the offences for 
which he stoed committed, must 
be proved before he could be con- 
victed of a crime in breaking out 
of custody. : 

The jury accordingly found him 


Not Gui ty. 


ARSON, 

27. Richard Phillips, of No. 
70, Hizh-sirect, Shadwell, _po- 
tatoe-merchant, stood indicted tor 
having on the night of the Stst 
of July last te! loniously et fire to 
his dwelling-house, with intent to 
injure Mr. Cohen, his next neigh- 
bour. The indictment was ground. 
ed on the 43d Geo. III. 

Mr. Gurney stated the case for 
the prosecution.—Mr. Cohen,. his 
wife and se: io are ot the 
Jewish per } ith a number 
of other stated in e€vie 
dence, that b< 
twelve and one o’cl ot the 
night laid in u t 


Willlesses, 


indictment a fre 
was discovered by the prosecutor 
m the pris mers hi 
he first called up his sey 
Se PT Ch eat i : 
and Wie on the second foor, und 
te 
next his servant boy 


the Ss! 


use, whereupon 


vant-maid 


Op, the prosecutor bewy a 
tailor and cloth-seller. knock. 
img at the back door of the pri- 
soner, which commu: eae with 
the pros cutor’sba ick vard, to alarm 
him, without et}i 
went to the tr 


he linmediately 
nt and called the 
waten, givin 12 the nerehbe urs 


every ntimation in his power © 


f 
their Saliecs and then proceeded 
to remove his own goods to his 


Pamctinwie Se a © 


tween the hours of 


opposite neighbour's hor 

<b w atchmen proc ued tee 
engine, Wi hic thw is conti guous, and 
water to extinguish the fire, The 
witnesses for the prosecution further 
stated that the prisoner was fully 
dressed at the ti ime, and that wher 
alarmed, or awaked, v ith much dit. 
ficuity, he litted up the window 
of his kok: room on the first floor, 
and asked what was the matter, at 
the time that the flooring and 
wainscoting, &e. of the same floc 
were on fire. His two childyen 
and wite were with d 2 prisoner 
in the house at the time. 

A quantity ot turpentine chips, 
with a burnt rag or napkm, were 
found thrust into a crevice of th 
boards in the room where the fire 
broke out—and several officers and 
inspectors of the Fire Insurane 
Company state od, that in their opi 
nion the fire was not accidental, 
but wilful, and that the ends a 
the joists of the prosecutor's first 
floor were on fire le the floor 
boards were beginniag to bur; 
which constituted the 
plained of under the act of parade 
ment. 


» Injury Com 


the de fendant, 


1 to t the 


} 
TOOK SCV 
evidencs 
, ‘ | . F 
ruled tiem, stating 
‘ “<r 


event OT a COMVicu 


Cilses, c 
cut nm. 


authori Vy be! 
In the de! tence ° “sea 
were ¢ ulled, ANU 1 irt ate yar 
, Ww 0 
Anderson oroughy j 
itl it he was the 


. ‘ a 
nrst person who ( allied roth 1 Be 
si)! rT Tron) t? stret »? + to throw out 
SON pO ne : oe 
his goods, while u he p! soner 
his head out of B.. 1e first thoor 
a. ane ay r God's sat 

} “eh ge 4 : h th caved, 
to have Jus twO childret 

yg dressee 


with 
window, 
‘ 


3: id fora ladder, he brs} 


on'y in his shirt and mg7te+ Nie 
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fully 
when 
1 dif. 
\dow 
floor, 
tat 

and 
floor 
dren 


SONI 


1st. } 0 Cc C U R 
witnesses also 
good 


Nio , 
eave the prisoner a very 
charactet for integrity and pro bi ty 
thirty 


Fo } a) 
we re ble 
¢ respecta l 


on all occasions for the last 
years of his lite. 

The recorder, after a long and 
daborate charge, leit the case to 
the jury, as one of great public 
importance, and at the coal time 
Que of doubt at vd dit heulty. 

The jary, after a short delibera- 
tion, returned a verdict of Guilty ; 
b at recommended the prisoner to 
mercy, in con ideration of the 
excellent character given him by 
0 many respectable 

OCTOBER. 
4, On Monday se’nnight, while 
the workmen were opening some 
ruins in the venerable mansion of 
Redburn, 
Junda- 
a leaden box, 
measuring three feet m length hy 
woand a haltin breadth, m per- 
etcondiion, and strongly secur- 
1] 


ety an anuque Kind Of padlock, 


: pe SOTAS. 


1 7... ; 

aD Floyd, CSy- Leal 
> a at ee, 
ey discovered VJOiOW Lille fi 
— 4 al} 
won of an old v all, 


‘ 


| » | 
mich was not forced but with great 
- . 7 <> 
em@cuity., When med, it con- 
uned Seventy-two coppe r medals. 
| ‘ " ° ‘ 
‘ , ’ , , . 
wl Welty! { e€ ounces and one 
, . 
QUarter, allin a Jioh state of pre- 


ervation. ihe devices on them, 


% hich 


<r, on one sae. 


y } + } ) 
are tii ugnout the saine, 


’ trortye ot a 


Uline rant : “ } : 
§ Warrior supported in the 
— i . 
soi two rms. } } COM? l l iT- 
mour, aad : 
“Mig AU SOVETAIL ¢ ers Stahay 
vee Tenn. «FT } } ! 
pmground. In the back ground, 
hse] ~ 
aD Rey ° 
aile raving; tone molt o! 
Litive wt 4. : 
ad } P 4 i 
’ Ub Tiler ; 
HURT yt With te 
it d R Ty 
f 
aX 4") . ith no 
Sthan 115 ' 
ved 4 ‘ ‘ cil a ¥ Vv 1- 
See ; 
Sa ny wi were 
wed Maul } ; 
“<u Ui baAlT) | ; ohh Or a 
Myr I" } } ! 
i ‘ RsliCi iV@CT ¢ two 
Mai) —_ i 
we Oe ts =THOSt curiously 
‘VERDE +s fhe. 1... c ¥ 
pat ; “are human ires il) 
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solid gold, supposed to represent 
the penates. ‘There was also a wood- 
en box, contained in the leaden, 14 
inches im Lelieth, and appittently 
solid, which when exposed to the 


air crumbled into dust. 


MURDER. 


5. On Wednesday evening, about 
seven o’clock, as Mr. Wylde, 4 
farmer, of Sunderidge-place, was 
returning from Croydon fair in a 
horse and.chaise, accompanied by 
his son and -5 ages my were 
stopped near the top Wester- 
hame-hill by a single f ‘ootpad, who 
demanded their m oney. Mr. Wylde 
replied, “ My trien 1d, you are too 
late, as I have paid all my money 
away in the purchase of some oxen 
at the fair.’’ The robber present. 
eda 


pistol at tne time he stopped 
them. Mr. Wylde, however, gave 
him all the money he had at the 


time, which was only a few shil- 
ling , with which the villain express- 
ed himself much dissutistied 5 he 
insisted upon having more from 
them, and said he was sure it was 
not all they had got, ‘The villain 
keeping his pistol pres sented at Mr. 
W yide’s head, Mr. W. turned it 
from his fn ead with his whip; bs it 
ile he was do Ng this, the robb I, 
withont any wh reat or notice, imme- 
diately discharged it, and the cone 
tents of 1 lodged in Mr. W.’s 
‘dmstant 


, J 


} 1 
yeast and head, and Cause 


. be ~ . 

death. He expired in his son’s 
. - . | . 

arms, withouta groan. ‘There were 


if) the pi tol ; two of 


} » Reis chietel } head. ar 


abiCsli iy OU mn fitS aie Luby a tiV ; 
in his side and breast. Mr. W. 
; is aboot the age of 19, ‘aad he 


ervandson 11 years. ‘The murderer 


‘ 4 , j 


. ? 

tb pe we d to oe of a dark come 
: i ° a ; = 

p] *xion. iat Vi ! -— a ial > bal uth, 
f ve ? er « , O} elo} ’ 1! es } 1 h 
A \ 3° i ~ vil ‘ py het eiwae ‘ 'sS , 
? , henner A ete er G é, 1. 
dressed in asnort airty STOCK iTOCK 


and li ‘ht-coluured breeches, nearly 


( K 2 pew 
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new half-boots, about 30 years of 
age, and had the appearance of a 
farmer’s servant. 


FIRE AT GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 


7. The town was on Tuesday 
thrown into considerable alarm by 
the report of a conflagration in 
Greenwich hospital; and we were 
afraid that we should have to re- 
cord the destruction of that mag- 
nificent building, so much the boast 
of this, as it is the admiration of 
every other country. It turns out, 
however, that the fire began in and 
consumed only the infirmary, and 
that the hospital itself was entirely 
out of danger. The infirmary was 
alarge square building, the sides 
of which contained three different 
tiers of wards or corridores, besides 
the residences, in the rear, of the 
physician and surgeon. ‘lhe roof 
was very thickly covered with 
lead, and the bedsteads through the 
whole of the house were of iron. 
The fire, which it appears was 
quite accidental, began about one 
o’clock on Tuesday morning, in the 
north-west corner of the upper c+r- 
ridore, in one of the rooms belong- 
ing to the assistant-surgeon. The 
apartment where it began had been 
for some time uninhabited; and 
there being no stove in the fire-place, 
a fire was made on the hearth to 
render the place dry and habitable. 
Through some interstices near the 
hearth the fire penetrated, and be- 
fore the least notice covld be taken 
of it by the assistant-surgeon, the 
beams underneath the floor were 
burning most intensely. The alarm 
was then immediately given, and 
nothing could exceed in terror the 
cries and groans of the sick within, 
mingled with the tumult and shout- 
ing of the crowd without. The 
first care of those who had assem. 
vied to lend their assistance was 
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the removal of the sick; and we 
are happy to state, that every ner. 
son in the infirmary was b 

out in safety. This was, however, 
a very perilous effort, as the mof 
had then begun to burn, and the 
lead, as it melted, poured down the 
partitions. From the attic story 
the flames continued to make am. 
pid and destructive progress down. 
wards, and at three o'clock, when 
the engines arrived, the whole build. 
ing, with the exception of the eas. 
ern wing and the houses of the 
physician and surgeon, was oneen. 
tire furnace. The tron’ bedsteads 
red hot with the surrounding fire, 
gave a kind of deepened colour te 
the flame, which threw a steady 
equal light over the whole horizon. 
The illuminated appearance of the 
neighbouring extensive buildings 
the reflected glare trom the Thames, 
the range of shipping rendered v- 
sible to an immense distance by the 
brilliant element, were the mos 
sublimely picturesque; while the 
dangerous situation of those whe 
assisted in extinguishing the fre, 
and the wretched appearance of the 
poor veterans who had just escapee 
its fury, must have had the mteres 


of real tracedy, and excited every 
: or sity. Thefire 
emotion of terror and pity. 1he 


was got under about nme o'clock. 


CURIOUS INSTANCE OF FANATICI™ 
sessions fer 


18 Atthe quarter 
Mondar 


the borough of Leeds, on 

a oe 
se’nnight, 

John Burnley, weaver, of os 
ston, was brought beiore the wre 
ona charge of deserting his fam} 
and leaving them chargeable oo 
township, When he was placee # 
the bar, he was interrogated 
4, . P 
following terms :— 

‘ ro 

Court.—What reason have J 


| Wy, 
orn for deserting your famey: 
to assign {for deserting | ; 





tober, 
nd we 
y pet. 
ough 
vever, 
> roof 
id the 
vn the 

story 
2 ra 
down 
wher 
build. 
eas’. 
f the 
Ne en- 
teads, 
g fire, 
Our to 
steady 
rizr. 
of the 
dings, 
ames, 
ed Vi 
py the 

most 
e the 
whe 
» fire, 
of the 
capec 
teres 
every 
re fire 


ock. 
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snd leaving them chargeable to the 


=? 
-_ .—I was called by the 
gord of God so to do, 
Court—Where have you hved 
sgce; and what have you done? 
‘soner.—1 have lived at Poto- 
rens, near Wakefield; and have 
sorked at my business as a weaver. 
Court.—What can you earn a 
seek, upon an average ? 
Prisoner—From 18 to 20 shil- 


lings r week. 

Court.—And how do you dispose 
of it? 

Prisoner.—After supplying my 
own necessities, I distribute the rest 
among my poor neighbours. 

Court.—But should not your wife 
sndchildren be the first objects of 
your care and bounty ? 
 Prisoner.—No ; unless they are 
in greater distress than all others. 

ourt—The Scripture, which 
you profess to follow, says, speak- 
mg of the relation of man and wife, 
that they shall be one flesh: of 
course you are under as great an 
obligation to maintain her us your- 
self, 

Prisoner.—The Scripture saith, 
Whom God hath joined together Jet 
moMan put asunder; but God ne. 
ver joined me and my wite together. 

Court—Who, then, did ? 
Prisoner.—I have told you who 
r not; you may easily judge who 

Cor Ti.——We suppose you are as 
much joined together as any other 
married people are. : 

Prisoner.—My family are now 
*© more to me than any other per- 
pons, 

Court.—The laws of your coun- 
= amg hat you should main- 

your family : and if you neg- 

~~  Teluse to do it, you become 
tO a serious punishment. 

—~l am willing to suf- 
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fer all you think proper to inflict : 
I expect to suffer persecution ; for 
the Scripture says, Those that will 
live godly in Christ Jesus must en- 
dure persecution. I regard the laws 
of God only, and do not regard 
any other laws. 

Court.—You seem to have read 
the Scriptures to very little profit, 
or you would not have failed in so 
plain a duty as that of providing 
for ycur own household, 

Prisoner.—The Scripture com- 
mands me to love my neighbour as 
myself; and I cannot do that, if I 
suffer him to want when I have the 
power to relieve him. My wife and 
children have all changes of rai- 
ment; but I see many others that 
are half naked. Should [ not, 
therefore, clothe these rather than 
expend my money on my family? 

Court.—But your family cannot 
live upon their raiment; they re- 
quire also vietuals. 

Prisoner.—« hey are able to pros 
vide for their own maintenance ; 
and the Gospel requires me to for- 
sake father and mother, wife and 
children. Indeed, it was contrary 
to the Gospel for me to take a wife; 
and I sinned in so doing, 

Court.—Have you any friends 
here? 

Prisoner,-—I have only one friend, 
who is above. 

Court.—lIs there any person here 
who knows you? 
Prisoner.—Mr. Banks knows me. 

Mr. Banks, being called upon, 

stated, that he should suppose, tien 
the recent conduct of the prisoner, 
that his mind was not in a sane state. 
Formerly he was an industrious 
man; of late, he understood that 
he had read the Bible with uncom- 
mon assiduity and fervency. He 
would absent himself whole days 
together, and retire into woods and 
fields, foy the purpose of reading 
(Kk 3) it. 
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it. Afier some time spent in this 
manner, he went away from his 
famils , and refused to contribute to 
their support. Hrs family contrived 
to carry on the business, and he 
bought of them what pieces they 

made. He understood that what 
the prisoner had said of giving 
away his earnings to objects of di- 
stress, was correct. 

The court made another attempt 
to convince this deluded man of the 
impropriety of his conduct, but 
without the least effect: he replied 
to all their reasonings by quoting 
perverted texts of Scripture. Nor 
would he even promise to permit 
his employer to pay to his family 
the sm: ul sum of five shillings week- 
ly. He dared not, he said, make 
any promises or engagements cf 
any kind. Nor was the attempt to 
work upon his feelings more suc- 

cessful; his fanaticism had, appa- 
rently, rooted from his heart ail the 
tender charities of domestic life. 
When it was intimated to him ud 
one of his children was in a decline, 
he seemed perfectly unmoved ; naa 
did the tears of his wile, who im- 
plored him only to assist in pay hag 
some debts before he went away, 
in t:.c least affect him. lie coldly 
repli ’, that the landlord micht 
distress tor the rent. 
The court asked some questions 
of the overseers as to Uie affairs ot 
the family, the answers to which 
the writer of this did not hear; but 
they confirmed what Mr. Banks had 
said as to the manner in which he 
disposed of his surplus earnings ; 
and expressed an opinion that no 
benefit was likely to result trom 


sending him again to the house of 


correction. After some consulta- 
tion with the bench, the recorder 
addressed him to the following ef- 
fect :— 

« John Burniey, the court are dis. 
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posed to deal leniently with you, in 
hopes that better consideration wil} 
remove the delusion you labour un. 
der. For this purpose I would ad. 
vise you to read your Bible with 
still greater attention, and ask the 
advice of some imielligent friends, 
particularly the minister you attend 
upon. I would also beg of you 
seriously to c m sider that all the rest 
of the world think it their dt ity to 
provide, in the first place, for their 
families ; and you surely cannot 
suppose that they are all neglecting 
the care of thei souls, and in the 
road to eternal destruction. This 
consideration should induce you to 
distrust your own judgement; and 
if you have any humility,—and bu- 
mility is a christian virtue,-—you 
would conclude, that it is more pro- 
bable that you should be mistaken, 
than that all the rest of mankind 
should be wrong. Your wife has 
already expressed her wish that no 
severity should be used towards 
you. Influenced by these considera- 
tions, the court has ordered that 
you should be discharged.” 

Prisoner.—The Scripture saith, 
that darkness covers the earth, and 
gross darkness the people. aAnd 
again, in another place, that the 
whole world lieth in wickedness. l 
know that the wav of dutv is in the 
path of suffermg; but it is the path 
hich our leader tre d, and wemus 
ti llow ] ve : 


+ 
4 


EXTRAORDINARY ROBEERY AT 


PORTSMOUTii. 

18. The following are ample 
and well authenticated particulars 
of the late robbery at Ports- 
month — 

On Sunday se’nnight the hon, 
Mr. Crofton, the person accused, 
who had lodged at the Crown inn 
at Portsmouth for about a fort- 


night previous to his sailing for 
India, 
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India, where he was going as aide- 
joined the 


= } 
general, 


de-camp to a 


eel oar. an ; 
company of Bradbury, thé cele- 
_ , ° | 
brated clown, who had lately ar- 
‘ +e}; : . Ne 
rived at Portsmouth from Ply- 


mou hy and two gentlemen, at 
per in the coffee-room. Bradbury 
had a curious and valuable snuft- 
. im the shaj eot a large 
iting-watch, which he is 


SUpD- 
' 


4 made 


} ehied 


hui not a 
bass » proud of, and alw vs takes 
care to sport in company; and his 
\ is not little flattered by 


dmuring it. 
round 


trangers noticing and a 


' ) 
—He accordingly handed it 


to this party, by whom it was, as 
usual, admired. Mr. C, particu- 
larly noticed it. They broke up 
a twelve o’clock ; when Brad- 
I ] It the nouse, and went to the 
] Posts inn, where he lodged. 
In a short time after, he missed his 


box, and went back to the Crown 
{ Pality efor it. He saw the por- 
ter, who told him he had not heard 


g four id; 


of such an article bein and 
lso that. all the gentlen en with 
whom he had supped were gone 
t d. Bradbury then lett the 
e, but m the morning re- 
ed again tothe inn to recover 


¥ ; 
his way he met 7 
C.to whom he communicated | 

Mr. >. de nied 2ny know- 
time 
, 1 . -_ , 
Bradbury, as an extraor- 
umstance, that his bed. 


Mniormea 


: : 
Ginary Circ 
d 


; io » 9s , 
room had been robbed of his gold 
é 
Waten, ¢ in, aiid ais, in the 
course of the night: and he was 
1 " . . > -— 
Licn On iis Wav to a JCW >> a SUVOT- 
. } ere aan Ries 
muh and Watch-makcr, to Gesire 
him, in case such articies were of- 
a | cee } . . 
Ted him ior sdaie, to stopt the pet. 


m, and give notice to him. ‘Brad- 


} 
ul ished at his 
account, and now first began. Lo 
entertain fears tor his box, having 
hitherte concluded that he had 
either left it on the s 


was much astol 


upper -table > 
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or that some of the gentlemen had 
put it into their pocket out of a fro- 
lic. However, when he got to the 


1 inn, the gealemen he had 
supped with pledg ed their honour 
they did not know any thing of the 
box ; the same pledge was given by 
Mr. C. when he methim,. Allthe 
servants declared most solemnly 
they had not seen it. As soon as 
inquiry had finished, it was 
discovered that licutenant Lloyd’s 
room had been robbed of bank- 
notes to the amount of $2]. 3 heut. 
Prowis, of his maijesty’s ship Ha- 
madryad, ot a gold watch chain 
and two gold seals; the purser of 
the Regulus, of a silver watch, 
ee Id ch ns, anu £ id seals. 
All these gentlemen's rooms were 

: the ground-floor, where Mr, C.’s 
oom was. ‘hese discoveries ex- 
cited considerable alarm through. 
the house, and im some degree 
in Bbw A propositioe was 
mad iz, rthe parties to st: ind se: urchs 
I of the Regulus de- 
man 
him or his trunks: me 


Cr own 


the 


out 


town. 


> p career 
she uld search 
Sequences 
took place. Mr. C. took 
advantage of this, and had the au- 


ater that no 


ro searc! 


dacity to charge the purser, in the 
public coffee-room, with being the 
robber. The purser repented of 
his refusal to be searched, but ac- 


counted for it at the moment, feel. 
ost at being 
‘rty, and yet 


ing extremely tk 
robbed ot 


is } rm 


suspected of bein : the robber. 


an we 
Printed bills were issued, offering 


rewards for the recovery of the pro- 
pérty » detection of the 
thieves, Mr. C. was vio- 
leit : shows the loss of his watch, in- 
respec- 
Nothing being 


and Lhe 
+? . 
LC TMOse 
SHS PICLONS against 


riucte©rss 


sintating 
table c! 


discovered during that day, on the 
Tuesday, Mr. Hanmer, the land- 
lord of the Crown inn, hearing 
magistrate 

belong. 


Loe AT 
taiat iis, 


Graham, the 
ot 
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belonging to the public-office, Bow- 
street, was in the town, applied to 
him; who wrote off for Rivett the 
officer to come down. The offi- 
cer arrived there on Thursday 
morning, and met Bradbury at the 
door of the Crown inn. Rovett 
proceeded into the bar with Brad- 
bury to Mr. Hanmer, the landlord, 
when Rivett was put in full posses- 
sion of every particular respecting 
the business; Bradbury expressing 
his suspicion of Mr.C. At that 
imstant they saw Mr, C. walking in 
the street, and called him in. The 
landlord introduced Rivett to him, 
and told him the officer was come 
to investigate the alarming robbe- 
ries that had been committed tn his 
house. Mr. C., however, knew 
Riveit had been sent for; therefore 
expressed no surprise ; but on the 
contrary appeared glad to see him, 
and hoped he would be able to de- 
tect the thief, and recover for him 
his valuable watch. Rivett pro- 
posed that he should search the 
trunks and the house generally ; 
which was agreed to most cordially 
by all. ‘The officer then observed, 
that as Mr. C. appeared to be going 
further in a hurry, he would begin 
with him first, which would pre- 
vent his being detained; which Mr. 
C. assented to without any hesita- 
tion, and instantly delivered up the 
keys of his trunks and boxes, which 
he was going to take with him to 
India. He accompanied the offi- 
cers to his room, Bradbury and 
others being admitted as spectators. 
Rivett made a particular search, 
without being able to find any 
thing of a suspicious nature; he 
then addressed Mr. C. in a respect- 
ful manner, observing that the most 
unpleasant part of his duty to be 
performed was to search his person. 
‘Till this Mr. C. had appeared as 
unconcerned and in as hign spirits 
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as any other person; he then, how- 
ever, appeared much confused, and 
changed colour. Rivett was pro- 
ceeding to search him, asa matter 
of course ; when he requested that 
every body would leave the room 
except the officer and Bradbury ; 
which request was complied with. 
He then slipped Bradbury’s bor 
into his hand, asking forgiveness, 
begging him to spare his fife, and 
went lowe on his knees and en. 
treated mercy: this was,ali done in 
an instant. Rivett did not allow 
Bradbury to keep his box; called 
{r. C. the thief, and proceeded to 
search him by force, and found the 
whole of the property that had been 
stolen in the house. Rivett not 
conceiving he had got the whole of 
the bank-notes, asked him where 
the remainder was; when he pointed 
to a pocket-beok which was under 
the foot 6f the bed; and while Ri- 
vett leosed him, and was in the 
act of stooping down to pick it up, 
Mr.C. caught up a penknife, and 
was detected in the act of cutting 
his throat with as much force as 
could be nsed with such an instru- 
ment. Rivett and Bradbury seized 
an arm each, and forced the knife 
from isim; but he appeared so de- 
termined on his own destruction 
that he twisted his, head about in 
different ways to make the wound 
larger, He bled nvost profusely ; 
when a shirt and other linen were 
applied to stop the bleeding. An 
alarm was given, and there were 
about a dozen navy surgeons in 
the course of a few minutes in the 
room, who, after taking a = 
view of the wound, said the jugular 
vein was cut, and he would die in 
a short time. This, however, 
proved to be an erroneous opinion. 
To prevent Mr. C. from making 
the wound larger by twisting his 
head about, he was braced up ow 
inen 
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linen round his neck so tight, that 
he could not move it. A surgeon 
of the town, with two assistants, 
came afterwards; and after seeing 
the wound, gave it as their opinion, 
it was possible for him to recover ; 

nd by the assistance of some 
pe werful soldiers holding him, they 
dressed the wound. His clothes 
were then cut off, and he was car- 
ried down stairs into a larger room. 
During th‘s operation he coughed 
violently, bat whether naturally, 
or by design to make his wound 
worse, Was not ascertained: how- 
ever, it had the effect of setting 1t 
bleeding again, and the dressing 
was obliged to be repeated. 

On Friday morning, the deposi- 
tions of the witnesses were taken 
before the mayor, and Mr. C, was 
committed. 

NOVEMBER. 

1. Some few months since a num- 
ber of human skeletons, the remains 
of Roman soldiers, were discovered 
on opening a barrow in the neigh- 
bournood of Boroughbridge inY ork- 
shire ; but what is most worthy of 
remark is, that between the tront 
teeth of the skull of one et them was 
found, securely wedged, a mixed 
metal coin of the reign of Domitian; 
which led a facetious rustic present 
to observe, that the fellow must be 
over greedy of money to have kept 
such fast hold of it for such a length 
ot time. The coin was in good 
preservation, and probably owed 
its situation to the rude raillery of 
one of the deceased’s comrades. 

2. Last night the quantity of 
rain which fell in Edinburgh was 
immense. ‘lhe meadows next 
morning presented almost a com- 
plete sheet of water. Owing to the 
high tides and great fresh in the 
harbour of Leith, several houses 
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on the shore were under water. The 
river Esk rose to a greater height 
than ever remembered; and a num- 
ber of articles were carried by the 
force of the water into the sea at 
Musselburgh. The late high tides 
have done considerable injury to 
North Berwick harbour, and to se- 
veral other places on both sides of 
the Forth. In the south of Scotland 
the rains have also been excessive ; 
and in the low part of the town cf 
Dumtries several houses have been 
inundated. At the isle near Dal- 
swinton, a farmer lost fifty sheep. 
The Clyde, near its source, it is 
said, flowed into the Tweed; and 
both rivers have overflowed their 
banks to a greater extent than has 
been known for thirty years back. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


The committee for rebuild. 
ing this theatre having completed 
their arrangements, Mr. Whitbread, 
their chairman, waited upon the 
prince regent at Carleton House, 
and laid their final resolutions and 
plan before his royal highness, 
which were honoured with his 
warmest approbation. The sum 
required, and already subscribed, 
is 400,000/. out of which 40,0007, 
is made applicable to the purchase 
of the old patent interest, viz. 
20,0007, to Mr. Sheridan, who re- 
signs all interest whatever in the 
property ; and the other 20,000/. 
m equal portions between Mrs, 
Linley, Mrs. Richardson, and Mr. 
T. Sheridan. The old renters, and 
other creditors, accept of 25 per 
cent. in full of their respective de- 
mands; and the duke of Bedford 
absolves the property of his claim, 
amounting to 12,000/. The re- 
mainder of the sum subscribed is 
deemed competent to the compie- 
tron of the work. The committee 

have 
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have decided in favour of the plan 
of Mr. Benjamin Wyatt, who is 
appointed architect; and have en- 
tered into a contract with Mr. 
Rowles, builder, who has display- 
ed his ability in the erection of a 
new Mint and other public struc- 
tures. He has engaged, under a 
bond of 20,000/. to perfect the 
theatre on or before Oct. 1, 1812, 
at an estimate of 112,500/, 


FRANCE. 


Bonaparte, after an absence of 


about two months, returned to Pa- 
ris on the 14th ult, 

Some late Danish papers contain- 
ed an oppressing regulation pub- 
lished at Hamburgh, relative .to 
the French maritime conscription 
in the Hanseatic departn ents. From 
its comprehensive nature it is clear 
that Bonaparte is determined to 


man his fleet; and the apparent 
energy of his measures would create 
1 


much alarm, could it be believed 
that these men, dragged into a ser- 
vice they hate, can ever be brought 
to exert themselves greatly in fight- 
ing for foreign interesis. “Uhe fourth 
article of the regulation renders 
liable to this maritime conscription, 
every citizen of 18 years of age and 
upwards, who shall have pertorm- 
ed two long voyages, er to the 
grand fishery—have been at -sea 1S 
months—hive been employed in 
the coasting fishery two years— 
have served two yeats apprentice- 
ship to the sea. In order that none 
may escape, the regulation includes 
not only sailors, but all watermen, 
fishermen, and canal or river navi- 
gators, 4 

Letters received from the British 
prisoners in France give the follow- 
ing as the average price of provi- 
sions at the dépdts: Veal and mut- 
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ton Sid. per pound; beef 2ia.; 
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two fowls Is. 100.3; two ducks 
ls. 2d. ; eggs 22d. per. doz. ; bread 
2d. per pound ; butter 84.; cheese 
4d. ; and milk a halfpenny per quart, 
5. A few months since, a man 
who was employed in getting stone 
out of a quarry at Cleeve Prior, 
near Evesham, discovered two 
large earthen pots, which on ex. 
amination he found contained a 
quantity of coin. He was of course 
greatly overjoyed at the discovery ; 
ut, having got possession of theidea 
that the-lord of the manor would 
lay claim to the treasure, he refused 
to tell the quantity of pieces he had 
found: however, he has sold a few, 
which are in tae hands of some rene 
tlemen of Evesham and the neigh- 
bourhood. ‘They prove to be gold 
and silver coins of several Roman 
emperors. ‘The gold coins are of 
the emperor Valerian, one of the 
Valentuiians, Gratian, and Theo- 
dosius. It is scarcely possible to 
imagine their excellent state of pre- 
servation; they xzppear as if they 
lad just been issued from the mint, 
not the minutest mark being obli- 
terated, though from I4 to 1500 
years have elapsed since they were 
comed ; amd, what is very interest- 
ing to the antiquarian, counterfeits 
were discovered among them, exe- 
cuted in a most excellent manner, 
being copper plated with gold. 
The silver coims are those of Con- 
stantius, Julian, Valentinian, Gra- 
tian, and ‘Theodosius; these were 
not in so good a state of preserva- 
tion as the gold. ‘The execution of 
these coins is of course not very 
good ; the art of cutting the dies 
being at that period very much on 
the decline. The man has acknow- 
ledged that he found 100 of the 
gold ones; the silver ones most 
probably greatly exceeded that 
number, Th 
16 
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4. The following isa pecicnee 
account the circumstances at 
tending the murder of Mr, Snell, 
ef Bor ‘ey :—On Tuesday last, six 
French officers, who were on their 
parole at Okehampton, escaped 
from that town, accompanied by 
an English guide. Having crossed 
Dartmoor, on Thursday afternoon, 
they came near Bovey Tracey, 
where m¢ eting with a woman, they 
inquired if there was any_ other 
road than through the town: being 
ansv ored in the negative, they 
made a halt. ‘The woman com- 
municated the particulars to some 
f the towns-people, and four men 
went im pursuit of them: when 
hey were discovered, three of them 
surrendered and were secured: but 
the other three, with the guide, 
made and were followed by 
two of the men. The first that 
came up with them was Mr. Chris- 
topher Snell; when the guide in- 
siantly turning round, with a dug- 
ger stabbed him tothe heart, and 
he expired onthe spot. Lord Clif- 
ford soon after ordered a troop ot 
yeomanry cavalry to 
suit ofthem. ‘The three who sur- 
were examined 


or 
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rendered bv the 


rev. Mr. Barrington, a justice of 
the peace at Chudleigh, and com- 
mitted to Devon county gaol. On 
Sunday night another prisoner was 


brought im, and after an examina- 


tion before a magisirate, on Mon- 
day merning, was committed to 
prison. The same evening a fifth 
was taken at Benbury, and brought 
to Execer ; and since which, we une 
derstand, the sixth has been ap- 
prehended ; so that the guide only 


has evaded his pursuers. A coro- 
Rer’s inquest sat on the body of Mr. 
and brought ina verdict of 


~~ 
Snel 
enel, 


Wilful murder against the guideand 
Frenchmen 
panied ium, 


who accom- 
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6. Anaccount of the reduction 
of the national debt, trom August 
1, 1786, to Nov. I, [8ll:— 
Redeemed by the sink- 

ing fund ...... £1584,503,382 
Transferred by land tax 

redeemed .... 
Ditto by lite annuities 

purchased ........ 1,536,682 


23,874,262 





On account of Great 
Britain” .. 209,914,396 


Dutooflreland .... 8,735,659 
Ditto of Imperial loan 1,219,518 
Ditto of loan to Portus 

OE ooccocseeuVows 92,534 





Total ......€219,962,087 


The sum to be expended in the en- 
suing quarter 1s 3,415,531. 6s. bd, 
‘Lhe commissioners for liquidat- 
ing the navonal debt laid out 
75,2601. 165s. 10d. this day, which 
they will repeat every transfer day 
this quarter, in the purchase of 
consols or reduced. At the pre- 
sent price, the purchase will be 
about 117,0COl. stock per day. 
8. On Saturday se’nnight, John 
and Robert, sons ot Andrew Bell, 
slater, in Pitcarn-green, in the vi- 
cinity ot Perth, the former 12, and 
the latter 9 years of age, not ad- 
verting to the rise of the Almond, 
attempted, according to their daily 
custom, to ford it immediately 
above the mill-dam, at Croniwell- 
park. The younger of the two be- 
ginning to give way, his brother 
laid h old of him, and did not quit 
his grasp till both were swept over 
the “dam, where the water has a 
perpendicularfall of twelve feer, and 
were precipitated to the bottom of 
the pool below. ‘The rebound ot 
the water having thrown the eldest 
boy to the surface, he ae to 
some projecting timbers of the dam; 
and though stunned by the fall, = 
stl 
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still in doubt of life, his first thought 
was about his brother, whose head, 
as he looked earnestly round, he ob- 
served in the centre of the pool. 
This made him ve:nure his life a se- 
cond time, and plunging in (for he 
swam weil) he succeeded in draw- 
ing the little boy to the bank, though 
apparently lifeless. He then ran, 
having first laid his brother in a pro- 
per posiuion, to the nearest house 
for help; and as this was at some 
distance, before his return the boy 
had revived, and soon recovered. 
Such an instance of resolution, af- 
fection and judgement, in one so 
young, deserves to be recorded. 

13. A ball was given by the 
duchess of York at Oatlands, for the 
purpose of introducing the princess 
Charlotte into company. ‘The 


rince led off the dance, and chose 
fis daughter for his partner; and 
whilst leading her briskly along, his 
right foot came in contact with the 


leg of a sofa, which gave the limb 
a twist, by which two tendons of his 
foot were broken. His royal high- 
ness took but little notice of it that 
night; buat in the morning he found 
it so much worse, as to be obliged 
to resort to the assistance of sur- 
geons. 
ASIA, 


16. The American journals of 
the 4th ult. communicate that a 
dreadful hurricane was experienced 
at Madras in May. ‘The storm, 
which blew directly from the east, 
appeared to have reached its great- 
est force at elevenat night. Trees 
were in every direction torn up by 
the roots; the doors facing that 
quarter were literally, with hinges, 
bolts, &c. attached, blown into the 
houses, both in the Fort, Black 
Town, and the gardens oa the plain, 
the Mount Vepery, St. Thome, 
and the adjacent villages. The 
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ships at anchor in Madras roads 
were mostly driven on shore, and 
lost. 

21. A person viewing the me- 
nagerie at the Tower imprudently 
touched the paw ot one of the ti. 
gers, Which seized his arm with 
his mouth, and drew him close to 
the den, notwithstanding the assist 
ance of two or three other men. 
He was at length liberated from the 
tiger by a-person’s forcing a stick 
down the animal’s throat. His 
arm was dreadfully lacerated, 

The prince regent has been 
pleased to command that, in com. 
memoration of the brilliant victory 
obtained over the enemy by the di- 
vision under lieut.-gen. Graham, at 


‘Barrosa, the several general offi- 


cers, commanding officers of corps 
and detachments, and chiefs of mi- 
litary departments, present on that 
occasion, should enjoy the privilege 
of bearing a medal; which has 
been struck, and approved of by 
the prince. 

A society has been established in 
the metropolis, with the approba- 
tion of the prince regent, entitled 
“The national society for promo- 
ting the education of the poor in 
the principles of the established 
church, throughout England and 
Wales.” The archbishop of Can- 
terbury, president ; the archbishop 
of York, the bishops of both pro- 
vinces, and ten temporal peers or 
privy counsellors, vice-presidents. 
A committee of sixteen (in addi- 
tion to the president and vice-presi- 
dents, who are members ex officio) 
direct the affairs of the society. 
The system of education practised 
by Dr. Bell, at Madras, will be 
adopted in the schools of the nation- 
al society. So zealous are the frends 
of the church in offerimg their sup- 
port to this society, that the univer- 


sities of Oxford and Cambridge ~_ 
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1. The trial of Dr. Sheridan came 

nt his d iy in the court of kin ig” $ 


sels The attorney-general, in 
along speech, remarked upon the 
tenour and tendency of the resolu- 
tio f the aggregate mecting of 
catholics 9th July last, of which 
Dr. Sheridan was the chairman ; 


and after explaining the intent of 
the convention act, concluded by 
showing the applicability of its pro- 
visions to the case of the traverser, 
Dr. S.—Shepherd and Macdonald, 
officers sent by the magistrates to 
attend the meeting, were severally 
examined. The former stated the 
two first resolutions passed at the 
meetii g, an d that he took minutes 
of them at the time, and made a 
written report; both which were 
afterwards delivered to the magis- 
trates, and which he had again seen 
ten days before the trial. The lat- 
ter had also taken minutes, which 
had n delivered to the magis- 
trates. But neither of these wit- 
nessescould swear to the exact terms 
of the second resolution, which was 
said to appoint five persons as re- 
‘mange pe rine Captain Huddleston, 
te of the 46th regt. an English 
gentleman, was next examined; and 
detailed the resolutions of the meet- 
ing of July 9 last, which, he ads 
mutted, were in writing ; ; but it was 
insisted, that, being in writing, pa- 
role evidence could not in the first 
instance be entertained of their na- 
ture ; and that the crown must pre- 
viously show that it was impossible 
to produce the written voaaldlin ; 
and that Mr. Hay, the secretary of 
the catholics, ought to have been 
summoned t prod ice these resolu- 
tions. He hen detailed the pro- 
ceedings of the general committee 
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of the 9th July, upon the relevancy 
of which to the prosecution the 
court postponed their opinion, The 
court adjourned till next day; when 
Dr. Sheridan was acquitted, and 
the acquittal was received with 
loud and continued acclamations. 

An act of parliament, passed 
during the late session, empowers 
the incumbent of any living to bor- 
row at 4per cent. of commission- 
ers appointed for that purpose, 
twice the amount of the next an- 
nual income of his living, for the 
purpose of improving or building a 
new parsonage house. This sum, 
however, is to be paid by instal- 
ments in 20 years. Should the in- 
cumbent die before the whole is 
paid off, his successor is bound to 
discharge what remains, Govern- 
ment have advanced 50,000/. ex- 
pressly for the purpose of making 
these loans, which will not affect 
Queen Anne’s bounty. All appli- 
cations are to be made through the 
diocesan. 

24. On Friday a committee of 
the privy council met at the coun- 
cil office, Whitehall, for the pur- 
pose of examining the witnesses 
‘arrainst the persons who were 
brought from on board the tender 
on Thursday, and committed to 
Newgate that night, on a charge of 
having been found in the service of 
the enemy when the Isle of France 
was captured. ‘The privy coun- 
sellors present were the lord presi- 
denty Mr. Ryder, Mr. Yorke, earl 
of Liverpool, viscount Melville, sir 
Wm. Wynne, the chief baron, sir 
Wm. Scott, the master of the rolls, 
sir James"Mansfield, &c. The at- 
torney and solicitor generals at. 
tended. After some deliberations 
the investigation of the charges 
was not gone into. These men 
are said tobe Irishmen. ‘They are 
all athletic, good-looking young 
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men. Some of them, it is said, 
held the rank of petty officers in the 
service of the enemy. One of them 
is so powerful that he was able to 
wrench handcuffs from his 
wrists, a few days when in 
confinement on board one of om 
prison ships. They were hand- 
entted in pairs, attended 
by twelve police officers. ‘These 
men seemed to be in tvery good s; tte 
rits, and not at all affected by their 
alarming situation. 

26. ‘he foreign papers have, 
for some time past, spoken much of 
the invention of a watchmaker at 
Vienna, who had announced his in- 
tention of flying from that city by 
the aid of a piece of mechanism, 
which he had constructed in the 
form ofa pair of wings, and by which 
he pretended he could direct his 
course inthe air. An article from 
Vienna states, that he made his as- 
cent on the 15th of October from 
that city ; he reached an extraordi- 
nary height, and night coming on 
was soon out of sight. He safely 
alighted inthe evening near ‘Traut- 
mansdorf, in the district ot Bruk, 
on the Leythe. 
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ITALY. 


Accounts have 
ed from Mr. C. R. Cockerell, at 
Athens, of a recent discovery in 
the Isle of Egina, when exe: vating 
the earth to ascertain the Hyper- 
thral in the ancient temple of J 
ter Panhellenius, consisting of a 
great number of fragme nts of Pa- 
rian marble of the autiful 
sculpture, the parts of which nearly 
complete sexteen statues between 
five and six feet in heich 
them in powerful action, and de- 
scribed as not inferior to the cele- 
brated sculptures of the Elgin col- 
lection. Itis singular, that no tra- 
veller who has preceded Mr. C. for 
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a thousand vears past, should have 
dug three feet d ep, 28 most of 
these have been found thus near the 
surface. 

A dreadful expl sion *¢ mk pl: ace 
on Wednesday morning abont ele. 
ven o'clock, at the powder-mills 
at Waltham Abbey. The concus. 
sion was distinctly felt in and round 
the metropolis, partic ularly in seve. 
ral parts of the city, and more sen. 
sibly in Southwark, at Stepney, 
Hackney, Blackwall, and Black. 
heath. At Stepney we understand 
that a mirror of angsty” iss Was 
broken by the sh t Hack rey 
several } pane of gl ASS W' veforeadiin 
and at Biackwall the windows 
throughout a whole street were 
shattered. Near the New -road, 
Mary-le-bone, sever the he yuses 
were much shaken, and the labour. 
ers who were @xcavating in Morn 
le-bone Park felt the ground shake 
where they were at work. About 
eight persons are stated to have 
been killed at Waltham Abbey, and 
much mischief done by the explo- 
sion. 
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sient shock or concuse 
earth was this 
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Portsmouth and the 

rhbouring towns. It commen- 
om by a smart shock, which is 
described by the persons who felt 
alarming ; in many in- 
stances, the whole turniture of the 
rooms shook, and the handles of 
the drawers rattled against the 
wood: the bed of a workman, in 
the water works, was moved four 
inches from the wall. ‘The shock 
was followed by a deep rumbling 
noise, like that of a w aggon passe 
ing over the street, and immediate- 
ly after by a flash of lightning. It 
was dist inctly percei ived in Ports- 
mouth, Isle of W ight, at Havant, 


Emswor th, Chichester, Petworth, 
and 
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:ippened in some distant spot. 
At the time of the great earth- 
Qa take at Lisbon, the con icussion 
was visibly felt there, and one of the 
eates of the dock-yard burst open. 


DECEMBER. 
5 GAZETTE EXTRAORDINARY: 
Deavning-str Dee. 

yptain Hill, aide-de-camp to 
heut 2 n. Hill, arrived this day 
at the earl of Liverpool’s office, 
with a dispatch, addressed to his 
lordship by gen. viscount Welling- 
ited Freneda, Nc Vv. 6, ot 

the following is an extract. 
I informed your lordship in my 
ispatches of the 
Oct. ot the orders which I had 
to lieut.-gen. Hill to move 
Estremadura with the troops 
his command, and with his 
to the 26th October. He 
marched on the 27th by Aldea del 
Cano to Alc and on the 2Sth, 
in the morning, surprised the ene- 
gen. Girard, 
at Arroyo del Molino, and dispers- 
ed the division of infantry and the 
cavalry which had been employed 
the command of that gencral, 
the duc 
one thou- 
hundred prisoners, three 
pieces of &c. and 
havir ig killed many in the action 
with the and in the subse- 
General Girard 
and by all ac- 
Cc its whi ich I have rece ived, ve. 
n ter Dubrocoski was ki led. { His 
lordship conciudes ¥ ith high com- 
mendations « f the zeal and ability 
of lieut. -gen. Hiil, with the gal- 
lant: ‘'y and discipline ot the officers 
and troops, and recommending 
capt. Hill, the generai’s brother, 

o lord Liverpool’s protection. } 
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My lord, In pursuance of the 
istructions which I received from 
your lordship, I put a portion of 
the troops under my orders in mo- 
tion on the 22d inst. from their 
cantonments in the neighbourhood 
of Portalegre, and advanced with 
them towards the Spanish frontier. 
{‘Vhe general proceeds to state, 
that on the 23d the head of the 
column reached Albuquerque ; on 
the 2th, Aliseda; on the 25th, 
the conde de Penne Villamur made 
a reconnoissance with his cavalry, 
und drove the enemy from Arroyo 
del Puerco; on the 26th the troops 
arrived at Malpartid: t, which place 
the enemy had left for Caceres, 
followed by the 2d hussars, who 
skirmished with his rear-guard. On 
the 27th, gen. Hill learning on his 
march to Torre Mocha, that the 
evemy had quitted that place, and 
halted his main body at Arroyo del 
Molino, leaving a rear guard at 
Albala, being quite ignorant of the 
near approach of the allies, he 
made a torced march to Alcuesca, 
where the troops were placed, so 
as to be out of sight of the enemy, 
and no fires were allowed to be 
made. ‘lhe general had previously 
determined to surprise or to bring 
him to action. ‘The account then 
proceeds}:—The troops moved 
from then bivouac near Alcuesca, 
about two o’clock in the morning 
of the 28th, in one column right 
in front, direct on Arroyo del 
Molino. 

As the day dawned, a violent 
storm of rain and thick mist came 
on, under cover,of which the 
columns advanced im the direction 
and in the order which had been 
pointed out to them. ‘The left 
column under the command of 
lieut.-col. Stewart marched direct 
upon the town; the 7I1sty one 

company 
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company of the 60th, and the 92d 
regiment at quarter distance; and 
the 50th in close column, some- 
what in the rear, with the guns as 
areserve. ‘Liné right column under 
maj.-gen. Howard, having the 39th 
regiment as a reserve, broke off to 
the right, so as to turn the enemy’s 
left; and, having gained about 
the distance of a cannon shot to 
that flank, it marched in a cireular 
direction upon the further point of 
the crescent on the mountain above 
mentioned. The cavalry, under 
lieut..gen. sir W. Erskine, moved 
between the two columns of infan- 
try, ready to act in front, or move 
round either of them, as occasion 
might require. The advance of 
our columns was unperceived by 
the enemy unul they approached 
very near, at which moment he 
was filing out of the town upon the 
Merida road; the rear of his co- 
lumn, some of his cavalry, and 


part of his baggage, being still in 
its one brigade of his infantry had 
marched for Medellin an hour before 


day-light. ‘The 71st and 92d re- 
giments charged into the town with 
cheers, and drove the enemy every 
where at the point of the bayonet, 
having a few of their men cut 
down by the enemy’s cavalry. 
The enemy’s infantry which had 
got out of the town had, by the 
time these regiments got to the ex- 
tremity of it, formed into two 
squares, with the cavalry on their 
left; the whole were posted between 
the Merida and Medellin roads, 
fronting Aleuesca; the right 
square being formed within half 
musket shot of the town, the gar- 
den-walls of which were promptiy 
lined by the 71st light infantry, 
while the 92d regiment filed out 
and formed line on their right, per- 
pendicnlar to the enemy’s right 
dank, which was much annoyed 
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by the well-directed fire of the 7ist. 
In the mean time one wing of the 
50th regiment occupied the town, 
and secured the prisoners ; and the 
other wing, along with the three 
six-pounders, skirted the outside of 
it; the artillery, as soon as within 
range, firing with great effect upon 
the squares. 

Whilst the enemy was thus oc- 
cupied on his right, maj.-gen. 
Howard’s column continued mov- 
ing round his left; and our cavalry 
advancing, and crossing the head 
of their column, cut off the ene- 
my’s cavalry from his infantry, 
charged it repeatedly, and put it 
to the rout. The iSth light dra- 
goons at the same time took pos- 
session of the enemy’s artillery. 
One of the charges made by the 
two squadrons of the 2d hussars, 
and one of the 9th light dragoons, 
were particularly gallant; the latter 
commanded by capt. Gore, the 
whole under major Bussche of the 
hussars.. I ought previously to 
have mentioned, that the British 
cavalry having, through the dark- 
ness of the night and the badness 
of the road, been somewhat delay- 
ed, the Spanish cavalry, under the 
count de Penne Villamur, was, oa 
this occassion, the first to form 
upon the plain, and engaged the 
enemy until the British were en- 
abled to come up, The enemy 
Was now in full retreat ; but major- 
gen. Howard’s column having 
gained the point to whicli it wae 
directed, and the left column gain- 
ing fast upon him, he had no re- 
source but to surrender, or disperse 
and ascend the mountain. He pre- 
ferred the latter, and ascending 
near the eastern extremity of the 
ascent, and which might have been 
deemed inaccessible, was followed 
closely by the 28th and 34th reg'- 


ments; whilst the $9:h regiment 
and 
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and col. Ashworth’s Portuguese in- 
fantry, followed round the foot of 
the mountain, by the T'ruxillo road, 
to take him again in flank. At the 
same time brig.-gen. Morillo’s in- 
fantry ascended to the left with the 
same view. As may be imagined, 
the enemy’s troops were by this 
time in the utmost panic ; his ca- 
valry was flying in every direction, 
the infantry threw away their arms, 
and the only effort of either was to 
escape. The troops under maj.- 

en. Howard’s command, as well 
as those he had sent round the point 
of the mountain, pursued them 
over the rocks, making prisoners 
at every step, until his own men 
became so exhausted and few in 
number, that it was necessary for 
him to halt and secure the prison- 
ers, and leave the further pursuit 
to the Spanish infantry under gen. 
Morillo; who, from the direction 
in which they had ascended, had 
now become the most advanced ; 
the force gen. Girard had with him 
at the commencement, which con- 
sisted of 2500 infantry and 600 ca- 
valry, being at/this time totally 
dispersed, In the course of these 
operations, brig.-gen. Campbell’s 
brigade of Portuguese infantry 
(the 4th and 10 regiments) and 
the 18th Portuguese infantry join- 
ed from Casa de Don Antonio, 
where they had halted for the pre- 
ceding night; and as soon as I 
judged they could no longer be re- 
quired at the scene of action, I de- 
tached them with the brigade, con- 
sisting of the 50th, 7ist, and 92d 
regiments, and maj.-gen. Long’s 
brigade of cavalry, towards Meri- 
da, They reached St. Pedro that 
night, and entered Merida this 
morning ; the enemy having, in 
the course of the night, retreated 
from hence in great alarm to Al- 
— The count de Penne 
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Villamur formed the advanced 
guard with his cavalry, and had 
entered the town previous to the 
arrival of the British, 

The ultimate consequences of 
these operations I need not point 
out to your lordship; their imme. 
diate result is the capture of one 
general of cavalry (Brune), one 
colonel of cavalry (the prince 
d’Aremberg), one heut.-colonel 
(chief of the etat-major), one 
aide-de-camp of gen. Girard, two 
lieut.-colonels, one commissaire de 
guerre, 30 captains and inferior 
officers, and upwards of 1000 of 
non-commissioned officers and sol- 
diers, already sent off under an 
escort to Portalegre: the whole of 
the enemy’s artillery, baggage, and 
commissariat, some magazines 
corn, which he had collected at 
Caceres and Merida, and the con- 
tribution of money which he had 
levied on the former town, besides 
the total dispersion of gen. Girard’s 
corps. The loss of the enemy in 
killed must also have been severe, 
while that on our side was compa+ 
ratively trifling, as appears by the 
accompanying return, in whi 
your lordship will lament to see the 
name of lieut. Strenuwitz, aide- 
de- camp of lieut.-gen. sir W. Ers- 
kine, whose extreme gallantry led 
him imto the midst of the enemy’s 
cavalry, and occasioned his being 
taken prisoner. 

Gen. Hill concludes his letter 
with warm praises of the admirable 
conduct, patience, and good will, 
shown by ail ranks during foreed 
marches in the worst weather. } 

e R. Hitr. 

P. S. Since writing the above 
report, a good many more prison- 
ers have been made; and I doubt 
not but the whole will amount to 
13 or 1400. Brig.-gen. Morillo 
has just returned from the pursuit 
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of the dispersed, wyom he follow- 


ed for eight leagues.’ He reports, 
that besides those killed in the 
plain, upwards of 600 dead were 
found in the woods and mountains. 
Gen. Girard escaped in the direc- 
tion of Serena, with 200 or SOO 
men, mostly without arms, and is 
stated by his own aide-de-camp 
to be wounded. 

Return of killed, wounded and 
missing. —Lotal British loss, 7 rank 
and file, 5 horses, killed; 1 lieut.- 
colonel, 2 majors, 4 captains, 4 
serjeants, 47 rank and file, 11 
horses, wounded; 1 general staff 
missing. 

Portuguese loss, 6 rank and file 
wounded. 

4. The Saldanha frigate, of 32 
guns, with the honourable capt. 
Pakenham, and the whole of the 
crew, were lost this night off Lough 
Swilley, on the coast of Ireland. 
She had sailed from Lough Swilley 
a few days before, with the Talbot 
in company; and were returning 
into the Lough, when the Saldanha 
struck—not a soul saved! One 
man got to land, but so weak he 
could not speak, and died in a few 
minutes. Capt. Pakenham’s body 
and above 200 of the brave ftel- 
lows have been washed on shore.— 
‘There is another wreck lying be- 
side the Saldanha, 


LONDON GAZETTE EXTRAORDI- 
NARY. 


Dowyning-street, Dec. 16. 
Capt. Tylden, military secretary 
to lieut.-gen. sir Samuel Auchmu- 
ty, arrived this day with dispatches, 
addressed to the earl of Liverpool 
by lord Minto and sir Samuel 
Auchmuty, of which the following 
ae copies: 
Welievreede, Aug. 31. 
My lord,—I have the honour to 
acknowledge the receipt of your 
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lordship’s dispatches of the 4th of 
September last, which reached me 
atter landing on this island.—As 
the expedition against Java was 
undertaken by directions from the 
right hon. lord Minto, governor 
general of India, he has required 
me to detail to him the operations 
of the troops. Your lordship will, 
however, I trust, pardon the liber. 
ty I take in enclosing a copy of my 
letter, and will permit me to add 
the following general report.—We 
landed on the 4th instant, within 
12 miles of Batavia, which was 
taken possession of on the &th, 
without opposition. On the 10th, 
the troops had a sharp affair at 
Weltevreede, with the élite of gen. 
Jansens’s army, which terminated 
in driving them into their stron 
position at Cornelis, On the 20th 
we assaulted the works at Corne- 
lis, which were carried, and the 
whole army, upwards of 10,000 
disciplined men, were either killed, 
taken, or dispersed, with the ex- 
ception of a small party of horse 
that escaped with gen, Jansens, 
We killed about 2000, took three 
generals, and 5000 prisoners, and 
are now in possession of the whole 
country west of Cheribon.—l 
have directed my military secre- 
tary, capt. Tylden, to wait on 
your lordship with this dispatch ; 
and I beg leave to refer you to him 
for such turther particulars as your 
lordship may be desirous of being 
acquainted with. 
S. AucumuTy, lieut.-gen. 

N. B. The inclosure alluded to. 
is the dispatch from sir S. Auch- 
muty to lord Minto, printed with 
the subsequent inclosures. 

Batavia, Sept. 2. 

My lord,—I have the honour to 
submit to your lordship a copy cf 
my letter to the honourable 


court of directors, of the Ist of 
September, 
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September, inclosing his excellency 
sir S. Auchmuty’s report of mili- 
tary proceedings in Java, to the 
gist of August. Your lordship 
will observe with satisfaction, that 
the conquest of Java is «already 
substantially accomplished, al- 
though the operations of the army 
have not hitherto been directed to 
the eastern parts of the island. 
But a powerful force is now em- 
barking against Sourabaya, where, 
with the exception of the crews of 
two French frigates, the enemy 
has only a small body of native 
troops. The armament which is 
now proceeding under the personal 
command of his excellency the 
commander in chief, and which 
may reach its destination in 10 days, 
cannot fail of overpowering any 
resistance the enemy may make, if 
any should be attempted, and fi- 
nally terminating the contest in 
Java. An empire which for two 
centuries has contributed greatly 
to the power, prosperity, and gran- 
deur of one of the principal and 
most respected states of Europe, 
has been thus wrested from the 
short usurpation of the French 
government, added to the dominion 
of the British crown, and convert- 
ed from a seat of hostile machina- 
tion and commercial competition 
into an augmentation of British 
power and prosperity. For this 
signal, and, as your lordship will 
collect from the inclosed docu- 
ments, this most splendid and il- 
lustrious service, Great Britain is 
indebted to the truly British intre- 
pidity of as brave an army as ever 
did honour to our country ; to the 
professional skill and spirit of their 
officers; and to the wisdom, deci- 
sion, and firmness of the eminent 
man who directed their courage, 
and led them to victory. Your 
lordship will, I am sure, share 
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with me the gratifying reflection, 
that by the successive reductions of 
the French islands and Java, the 
British nation has neither an enemy 
nor a rival left from the Cape of 
Good Hope to Cape Horn. 
MINTO. 
Head quarters, Weltevreede, Aug. 31. 
My lord—After a short but 
arduous campaign, the troops you 
did me the honour to place under 
my orders have taken the capital of 
Java, have assaulted and carried 
the enemy’s formidable works at 
Cornelis, have defeated and di- 
spersed their collected force, and 
have driven them from the king- 
doms of Bantam and Jacatra. 
This brilliant success over a well- 
appointed and disciplined force, 
greauly superior in numbers, and 
in every respect well equipped, is 
the result of the great zeal, gallan- 
try, and discipline of the troops; 
qualities which they have possessed 
ina degree certainly never surpass- 
ed. It is my duty to lay before 
your lordship the details of their 
success; but it is not iu my power 
to do them the justice they deserve, 
or to express how much their coun- 
try is indebted to them for their 
great exertions, [Here the lieu- 
tenant-general gives a full account 
of all the preliminary operations, 
and then adds} The enemy was 
under arms, and prepared for the 
combat; and gen. Jansens, the 
commander in chief, was in the 
redoubt where it commenced, Col. 
Gillespie, after a long detour 
through a close and intricate coun- 
try, came on their advance, routed 
it in ap instant, and with a rapidity 
never surpassed, under a heavy fire 
of grape aad musguetry, possessed 
himselt of the advanced redoubt 
No. 3. He passed the bridge wit! 
the fugitives, under a tremendcus 
fire; and assaulted, and carned 
(L 2) with 
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with the bayonet, the redoubt No. 4, 
after a most obstinate resistance, 
Here the two divisions of the co- 
lumn separated. Col. Gibbs turn- 
ed tothe right, and with the 59th 
and part of the 78th, who had now 
forced their way in front, carried 
the redoubt No. 1. A tremendous 
explosion of the magazine of this 
work (whether accidental or de- 
signed is not ascertained) took 
place at the instant of its capture, 
and destroyed a number of gallant 
officers and men, who at the mo- 
ment were crowded on its ramparts, 
which the enemy had abandoned. 
The redoubt No. 2, against which 
lieut.-col. M‘Lcod’s attack was di- 
rected, was carried in as gallant 
a style: and, I lament to state, 
that most gallant and experienced 
officer fell at the moment of victory. 
The front of the position was now 
open, and the troops rushed in from 
every quarter. 

During the operations on the 
right, col. Gillespie pursued his 
advantage to the left, carrying the 
enemy ’s redoubts towards the rear ; 
and, being joined by lieut.-col. 
M‘Leod, of the 59th, with part of 
that corps, he directed him to ate 
tack the park of artillery; which 
that officer carried in a most mas- 
terly manner, putting to flight a 
body of the enemy’s cavalry that 
formed and attempted to defend it. 
A sharp fire of masquvetry was now 
kept up by a strong body of the 
enemy, who had taken post in the 
lines in front of Fort Cornelis ; but 
were driven from them, the fort 
taken, and the enemy completely 
dispersed, They were pursued by 
col. Gillespie, with the 14th regi- 
ment, a party cf sepoys, and the 
seamen from the batteries under 


capt. Sayer, of the royal navy. 
By this time the cavalry and horse 
artillery had effected a passage 
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throngh the lines, the former com. 
manded by major Travers, and the 
latter by capt. Noble; and, with 
the gallant colonel at their head, 
the pursuit was continued till the 
whole of the encmy's army was 
killed, taken, or dispersed. 

Major Tule’s attack was equally 
spirited; but, after routing the 
enemy’s force at Camporg May. 
lavo, and killing many of them, 
he found the bridge on fire, and 
was unable to penetrate further. 

I have the honour to inclose a 
return of the loss sustained, from 
our landing on the 4th to the 26th 
inclusive : sincerely I lament its ex- 
tent, and the many valuable and 
able officers that have unfortunately 
fallen: but, when the prepared 
state of the enemy, their numbers, 
and the strength of their positions, 
are considered, I trust it will not 
be deemed heavier than might be 
expected. Theirs has greatly ex- 
ceeded it. In the action of the 
26th, the numbers killed were im- 
mense ; but it has been impossible 
to form any accurate statement of 
the amount. About one thousand 
have been buried in the works, 
multitudes were cut down in the 
retreat, the rivers were choked up 


«with dead, and the huts and woods 


were filled with the wounded, who 
have since expired. We have ta- 
ken near five thousand prisoners, 
among whom are three general of- 
ficers, thirty-four field officers, se- 
venty captains, and one hundred 
and fifty subalrern officers. Gen. 
Jansens made his escape with diffi- 
culty during the action, and reach- 
ed Buitenzorg, a distance of thirty 
miles, with a few cavalry, the sole 
remains of an army of ten thou- 
sand men. ‘This place he has since 
evacuated, and fled to the east- 
ward. A detachment of our troops 
is in possession of it. 

The 
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The superior discipline and in- 
sincible courage which have so 
highly distinguished the British ar- 
my were never more fully isplay- 
ed; and I have the heartfelt plea- 
that they have not 
any acts of insub- 


sure to add, 
been clouded b) 
ordination. 

I have the honour to inclose a 
copy of the orders [ have directed 
to be issued, thanking the troops in 
general for their services, and par- 
ticularizing some of the officers, 
who, from their rank or situations, 
were more fortunate than their 
equally gailant companions, in op- 
seeregyen ot distinguishing them- 

selves, and serving their sovereign 
and their country. Beat [ must not 
omit noticing to your lordship the 
very particular merit of col. Gilles- 
pie, to whose assistance in planning 
the principa! attack, and to whose 
gallantry, energy, and judgement 
in executing it, the success is great- 
ly to be attributed. 

To the general staff of the army, 
as well as my own staff, I feel my- 
self particularly indebted. ‘The 
professional knowledye, zeal, and 
activity of col. Eden, quarter-mas- 
ter-veneral, have been essentially 
useful to me; but I cannot express 
how much 1 have benefited by the 
able assistance and laborious exer- 
tions of col. Agnew, the adjutant- 
general, an officer whose active and 
meritorious services have frequent- 
ly attracted the notice and received 
the thanks of the governments in 
India. 

It is with particular pleasure I 
assure your lordship, that I have 
received the most cordial support 
from the hon. rear-admivral Stopford 
and commodore Broughton,during 
the period of their commanding 
the squadron. The former was 
pleased to allow a body of 500 
seamen, uader that valuable officer 
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capt. Sayer, of the Leda, to assist 
at our batteries. Their services 
were particularly useful; and I 
have the satisfaction to assure you, 
that both the artillery and engineers 
were actuated by the same zeal, in 
performing their respective duties, 
that has been so conspicuous in all 
ranks and departments,—though, 
irom the deficiency of the means at 
their disposal, their operations were 
unavoidably embarrassed with up- 

common difficulties. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
S. Aucumury, lieut..gen. 
"A true copy.) 

T. RaFries, secretary to gov. gen. 
Theright bon. lord Minto, gov. gen. Ge. 
Gencral return of the killed, 
wounded, and missing, of the 
army commanded by his excel- 
lency sir Samuel Auchmuty, 
since its landing on the island of 

Java on the 4th of August, 1811, 

till the 26th of August, I8])}; 

since when no casualties have oc- 
curred, 
Head-quartersnear Batavia, Aug. 31. 

Total killed, Europeans, 1 lieu- 
tenant-colonel; 3 captains, 9 leu- 
tenants, 2 ensigns, 2 staff-serjeants, 
G setjeants, gl rank and file; Na- 
tives, 2 jemindars, 2 havildars, 23 
rank and ‘ile. 

‘otal wounded, Europeans, 3 
lieutenant-colosels, 2 majors, 14 
captains, 56 iieutenants, 7 ensigns, 
I staff-serjeant, $2 serjeants, 2 drum- 
mers, 513 rank and file; Natives, 
2 subildars or serangs, 4 jemin- 
dars, 9 havildars, 1 drummer, 107 
rank and file, 

Total missing, 13 rank and file, 

Total horses, 14 killed; @1 
wounded; 3 missing. 

P. A. Acuew, adj.-gen, 
SANGUINARY MURDERS. 
8. The family of Mr. T. Marr, 


silk-mercer, 29, Ratcliffe High. 
(L 3) way, 
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way, consisting of himreif, his 
wife, an infant son 14 weeks old, 
and an apprentice—was found 
murdered be' ween twelve and one 
on Sunday morning. It appears 
from the deposition of the ser- 
vant girl, that she was sent out 
on Saturday night about twelve, 
to purchace oysters for supper, 
and to pay the baker’s bill; in a- 
bout 20 minutes she returned, but 
found the shutters closed, the door 
fast, and no appearence of light. 
Alarmed at not obtaining admit- 
tance, she imparted her fears to a 
watchman, and Mr. Murray, pawn- 
broker, the next-door neighbour : 
the latter immediately made his 
way into Mr, Marr’ shouse, through 
the back door, which was open: 
on the landing-place he was struck 
with the horrid spectacle of James 


Gohen, an apprentice, 14 years of 


age, lying on his face at the 
further part of the shop, with his 
brains knocked out, part of them 
actually covenng the ceiling. He 
immediately called out for assist- 
ance; and on further search, Mrs. 
Marr was feund lying on the floor 
near the street-door, and Mr. Marr 
behind the counter, both weltering 
in their blood from dreadful wounds 
about the head, but without any 
signs of life. Even a childin the 
cradle, not tour months old, found 
in its infancy, innocence, and inca- 
pacity of impeaching the assassins, 
no protection from their barbarous 
hands. lt was discovered with its 
threat cut from ear to ear! With 
such silence were these murders 
committed, that not the least noise 
was heard by any of the neigh- 
bours, except Mt. Murray, who 
heard a noise which appeared to be 
onthe shop floor, and resembled 
the pulling of a chair, and the 
sound of a voice, as it proceeding 
from the fear of correction, like 
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a boy’s or woman’s. The watch. 
man reports that a little after 
twelve, he found some of the win. 
dow-shutters not fastened, and call. 
ed to those he heard within to ac. 
quaint them with it, and received 
for answer, ** We know it.” This 
answer must have been given by 
the murderers, after the accomplish. 
ment of their work of death! 
The murders must have been per. 
petrated in less than half an hour 
—a short space for the accom. 
plishment of such atrocious deeds! 
To this cause it may be attributed 
that nothing was taken from the 
house, though 152/. in cash were 
found in atin box, besides four or 
five poundsin change in Mr. Marr’s 
pockets. The ill-fated heads of 
this family were under 25 years of 
age, and had been married only 
two years. The assassins left be. 
hind them a large shipwright’smau! 
or mallet, its head weighing two 
or three pounds, and its handle 
about three feet long; a ripping 
chisel of iron, 18 inches long; 
and a wooden mallet, about four 
inchcs square, with a handle of 
about 18 inc: d roner’s 
inquest was held on Thursday the 
10th instant, who returned a ver- 
dict of “ Wilful murder against 
some person or persens unknown.” 


Between eleven and twelve 
o’clock on Thursday night, Dec. 
19, the ‘ghbourhood of New 
Gravel Laue was alarmed by a 
cry of murder from a person in 
his shirt, at No. 81, who was de- 
scending from a two-pair of stairs 
window by the sheets of his bed 
knotted torether. On his reaching 
the bottom, he informed those who 
were assembled, that murderers 
were in the house, committing 
dreadful acts of blood on the whole 
family.—An alarm was instantly 
given, 
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given, and two resolute men, one 
named Ludgate and the other 
Hawse, armed themselves and 
broke open the door, when, horrid 
to relate! they first found the mis- 
tress of the house and the maid- 
servant lying one on the other by 
the kitchen tire quite dead, with 
throats cut from ear to ear.— 
Ou continuing their search, they 
proceeded to the cellar, where they 
found the master of the house quite 
dead, one of his legs broken, and 
his head nearly severed from his 
body. ‘The scene ot this bloody 
deed was the King’s Arms public- 
hor ind the unfortunate per- 
sons murdered are Mr. and Mrs. 
Williamson (the landlord and Jand- 
jadv), and their muatdeservant, an 
lrish girl, The person who de- 
scended from the window is named 
Turner; he was a lodger, and de- 
posed before the magistrates that 
he returned home about eleven on 
Thursday night; the family were 
at supper; he wished them a good 
night, and went to, bed :—he slept 
about half an hour, when he was 
alarmed by the cry of “ We shall 
all be murdered!” He cautiously 
went down stairs, and looking 
through the glass window of the 
tap-room, saw a powerful well- 
made man, six feet high, and dress- 
ed ina drab shaggy bear-skin coat, 
stooping over the body of Mrs. 
Williamson, apparently rifling her 
pockets. His ears werethenassatled 
by the deep sighs of a person in the 
agonies of death. Terrified beyond 
description, he ran up stairs, and 
not being able to find the trap-door, 
he went back to his own room, and 
escaped quite. naked, as above 
mentioned,—The niece was m a 
sound sleep during the whole time 
the murders were perpetrating.— 
Itisevident from Mr, Williamson’s 
appearance, that he must have 


they 
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made a vigorous resistance. ‘The 
house ef the decesed was not 
two streets distance from that 
ot Mr. Marr; and in the rear of 
both is a large piece of waste 
ground, belonging to the London 
Dock company, which seems to 
have been, on both occasions, pe- 
culiarly favourable to the escape 
of the murderers. At the coro- 
ner’s inquest on the bodies of the 
Williamsons, the coroner (Mr. 
Unwin), previously to taking the 
depositions of the several witnesses, 
delivered the following excellent 
charge to the jury: 

“ The frequent instances of mur- 
der committed in the eastern part 
of the metropolis, which no vigi- 
lance has been sucessful to detect ; 
ina vicinity where the population 
of the lower classes of the com- 
munity greatly preponderates, in- 
creased by the number of strangers 
and seamen discharged from time 
to time at the East and West India 
aud London docks, and the influx 
of foreign sailors from all parts of 
the globe—imperiously call for the 
solemn attention of those more 
immediately intrusted with the ad- 
ministration otf government; for 
the late and present murders are a 
disgrace to the country, and al- 
mest a reproach on civilization ; 
while the exertions of the police, 
with the ordinary power of the 
parochial officers, are found insuf- 
ficient to protect men’s persons 
from the hand of violence; and 
the coroner has to record the 
most atrocious crimes, without 
the possibility of delivering the 
perpetrators to justice and punish- 
ment; our houses are no longer 
our castles, and we are unsafe in 
our beds. These observations, 
strong as they are, will be found 
warranted by the events which have 
lately taken place within a short 

(L 4) distance 
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distance from the spot where we 
are now mei, and by the nume- 
rous verdicts of Wiful Murder 
which, during the last three months, 
have been returned by juries 
against persons unknown, not one 
of which has yet been diseovered, 
Until some more appropriate reme- 
dy be pomted out, i appears ad- 
visable, in the present agitation of 
the public mind, that parties of 
the military, under the direction 
of the civil power, selected from 
the militia or the guards, should 
patrole this disti ict during the night. 
Your verdict, am sorry to say, will, 
in these cases, be given generally on 
the evidence, as the perpetrators 
are unknown ; but it may be hored, 
by the uid of that Divine Provi- 
dence which scldom permits mur- 
der, in this life, to go unpunished, 
with the exertions which will be 
used, these inhuman monsters may 
be discovered and brought to fus- 
tice. Your verdict will be * Wil- 
ful murder against some persons 
unknown.” 

Large rewards, amounting to 
nearly 1500/. have been offered for 
the discovery of the murderers, by 
government, andthe parish of St. 
George, &c. Several persons 
have been caamined on suspicion ; 
and very strong evidence has been 
adduced against an Irish sailor, 
named John Williams, a/ias Mur- 
phy. ‘This man, it appears, lodged 
at the Pear-tree public-house, kept 
by Mrs. VYermilloe, from which 
the very maul Mr. Marr’s family 
weremassacred with had been miss- 
ing. 1t had been jeit there by John 
Peterson, a ship-carpenter, with a 
chest of tools, ull of which were 
marked J. P, The maul was 
taken by the magistrates to News 

ate, where Mr. Vermilloe was 
confined for debt; who, on being 
interrogated, said, that though he 
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could not positively swear that it 
was the same, vet the confident 
certainty he entertained of its iden. 
tity was very much confirmed by 
the circumstance of its being bro 
ken, which he remembered having 
done in breskire up some fire. 
wood. The testimony of Mrs. Ver. 
milloe before the magistra‘es tend. 
ed toconfirm this fact; as well as one 
ot her nephews, a child who lived 
with her, who recollected having 
played with it, and that it was bro. 
ken at the point. The woman who 
washed the prisoner’s linen, on her 
examination stated the fact o! a shirt 
of his having been bloody and torn: 
which the prisoner auempted to 
account for by his having quarrelled 
with his companions, and having 
his mouth cut. Ovher witnesses 
proved him to have been seen near 
Williamson’s house on the night 
of his murder; and that he was 
well acquainted both with Marr 
and Williamson. On the 27th, 
Mrs, Vermilloe was again examin- 
ed. She positively denied that she 
had any suspicion of Williams’s 
associates, The first she knew of 
him was his going out in the Dover 
Castle Indiaman, and when he 
came home he lodged at her house, 
He then went a voyage in the Rox. 
burgh Castle, and had been home 
tweive weeks before the murders. 
She never suspected him till the 
maul and stockings were produced 5 
when she remarked that fe had cut 
off his whiskers. Mr. Lawrence, 
a publican, and his daughter, and 
Mr, Lee another publican, prov- 
ed Williams’s making very free at 
their houses, meddling with their 
tills, &c, and expressed their dis- 
like of his conduct, and their wish 
to avoid his using their houses, 
John Harris, a fellow lodger with 
Williams, proved his coming home 
about one o’clock on the pighs of 
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Mr. Marr’s murder, In the 
merning,he told Wilhams of it, 
who was still in bed. He replied 
surlily, “1 know it.” When he 
found the muddy stockings behind 
his chest, suspicion struck bim, and 
he informed Mrs. Vermilloe. From 
this circumstance, and from Wil- 
liams’s general conduct, he was per- 
cnaded he was concerned in the 
murders. Williams was much agi- 
tate’, seldom sleeping. One night 
since the murder, he heard him 
say in his sleep, “ Five shillings m 
my pocket—my pockets are full of 
silver.’ [It was proved he had no 
money before, having borrowed 
sixpence of his landlady.}—Cuth- 
per on, the other fellow-lodger, 
proved the same facts, of his rest- 
lessness, and talking to himself in 
his sleep. Cuthperson, on the 
morning of the murder, was in bed, 
but not asleep: the watchman was 
crying past one: he was positive 
that the prisoner said, * For God’s 
sake put out the light, or else 
something will happen ;’’ but he 
was not certain whether it was the 
same morning he heard of Marr’s 
murder, 

We regret to add, that the ends 
of justice are defeated as far as re- 
lates to this Williams, against 
whom such strong suspicions of 
guilt have appeared, On Dec. 27, 
on his cell at Cold-bath-fields being 
opened in the morning, it was dis- 
covered that he had hanged himself 
with his neck handkereiref. This 
last act of his life warrants the in- 
ferexce that he was concerned in 
these atrocious murders: but he 
most probably had accomplices, 
who, we hope and trust, will yetfbe 
discovered, and brought to justice, 


CORONER'S INQUEST ON WILLIAMS, 
THE SUPPOSED MURDERER. 


Oa Friday a coroner’s inquest 


was held at the house of correction, 
in the parish of St. James, Clerken- 
well, on the body of John Williams, 
who was found dead in his cell, in 
the Cold-bath-fielis prison, before 
John Wright Unwin, esq. one of 
the coroners for the county, 
Thomas Webbsworn.—I amsur- 
geon to the prison; I was called to 
the deceased this morning—I found 
him in his cell, lying on his back 
on the bed, where he had been pla- 
ced by the person who cut him 
down—he was dead and cold, and 
had been dead many hours—on 
his neck, on the right side, is @ 
very deep impression of a knot, 
and a mark all round the neck as 
from the handkerchief by which he 
had been suspended—the handker- 
chief was still on the neck—I saw 
no other marks of violence ou his 
body—I have no doubt he died 
from strangulation; he told me, 
the day before yesterday, he was 
perfectly easy and satisfied, for that 
nothing could happen to him. 
Tuomas Wess, 
Francis Knott sworn.—I am «a 
prisoner here; I saw the deceased 
alive and well yesterday, about 
halt-past three in the afternoon 5 
he asked me if he could see his 
friends? I told him | did not know, 
This morning, about half-pasc se- 
ven o’clock, Joseph Becket, the 
turnkey, came to me in the yard, 
and desired me to go up to the cell 
of the deceased and cut him down, 
for that he had found him hanging, 
I went up mmediateiy, and put 
my arm round ins body, and cut 
the handkerehret,- part of which 
was round his neck, and the other 
part was fastened to the rail which 
the bed and clothes are hung upos 
in the day-tume—the rail is six feet 
three inches from the ground. I 
laid him on his back on the bed; 
be was cold, and seemed to have 
been 
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been dead some time ; he was iron- 
ed on the right leg; he was placed 
in what is called the re-examination 
cells, and left as persons in his situ- 
ation always are, I had no suspi- 
cion of any thing of the kind hap- 
pening; he was quite rational and 
collected when he spoke to me. 
Francis Kworr. 
Joseph Beckett sworn.—I am 
turnkey here; i locked the deceased 
up about ten minutes before four 
yesterday afternoon; he was then 
alive and well; Iasked him if he 
had wanted any thing—he said 
No; he has said during his confine- 
ment, he hoped the innocent would 
not suffer, and that the saddle 
might be placed on the right horse. 
Between seven and eight this morn- 
ing I unlocked the door of his cell, 
I discovered him hanging to the 
rail in his cell, with his feet nearly 
or quite touching the ground, with 
a white handkerchief round his 
neck, which handkerchief I had 
seen him wear ; I called Knott and 
Harris, and saw him cut down. 
Josern Becxerr. 
Mr. Unwin, the coroner, then 
addressed the jury: “ The misera- 
ble wretch, the object of the pre- 
sent inquiry, was committed here 
on suspicion of being one of the 
perpetrators of the late alarming 
and most inhuman murders, and 
that suspicion is greatly increased 
by the result which has taken place: 
for how much augmented is the 
suspicion of guilt against a man, 
who, to escape justice, has re- 
course to self-destruction! All ho- 
micide is murder till the contrary 
shall be shown. The law ranks 
the suicide in the worst class of 
murderers, and this is a case of 
most unqualified self-murder. 
«« | have applied my attention to 
the conduct of those intrusted 
with the custody of this wretched 
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man, as a subject interesting to 
the public mind, and | leave it 
with you: J think there is no culpabi. 
lity attaching itself to them. It only 
therefore remains that we consign 
the body of this self-murderer to 
that iniamy and disgrace which the 
law has prescribed ; and to leave 
the punishment of his crimes-to 
Him that has said, “ Vengeance is 
mine, and I will repay.”—Verdict 
—Felo dese. 

Was there no culpability attach. 
ing to the keeper or his deputies 
for permitting such a man, as Wil. 
liams is represented to have been, 
to escape the due course of law? 
Was he to be lett alone sixteen hours 
on a stretch ? If he were the guilty 
man, and even under the suspicions 
that attached to him, he ought 
not to have been left an hour ora 
minute. Had there not been warn- 
ing but two days before of another 
man detained on suspicion, having 
taken away his life in a common 
watch-house ? and yet the keeper of 
Clerkenwell New Prison permit 
Williams to do the same! The 
life of this man, if he were guilty, 
was of the utmost importance to 
the public, whose alarms will not 
now subside for months or perhaps 
years to come. It is however 
possible that he was not guilty. Ad- 
mitting only the possibility of his 
innocence, and is there no culpa- 
bility in shutting a fellow creature 
up in a cold cell for sixteen heurs, 
in the depth of winter, without fire 
or candle, under the weight of the 
heaviest charge that a human being 
can stand under? Such was the 
temper of the public, that it would 
have been almost impossible that a 
man accused and indicted could 
have had a fair and impartial tral ; 
and might not an innocent man, 
knowing the exasperated state of 
the public mind, and beir.g left to 
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his own reflections so long, sixteen 
hours, which in such circumstances 
would appear an age, have been 
driven to despair, and thus have 
committed the act of self-destruc- 
tion? By the laws of England no 
man is punishable till he is proved 
guiitty! why then treat him asa 
criminal the instant suspicion at- 
taches to him? 

Suspicion and guilt are not al- 
ways convertible terms, as has been 
proved by a very decisive fact. A 
woman [see following article] 
was suspected, was indicted and 
tried for child-stealing, and not- 
withstanding her acquittal multi- 
tudes thought her guilty ; and at 
one time, could the mob have got 
possession of her, she would haye 
been probably torn to pieces :—yet 
it is now demonstrated that she 
was perfectly innocent. Such a 
fact should teach magistrates cau- 
tion; such a fact shiould lead the 
British public to wait for conviction 
by a British jury before they inflict 
pu::ishment. 

That Williams has been treated 
as guilty without trial, see the fol- 
lowing article. 


THE INTERMENT OF WILLIAMS. 


On Tuesday the final arrange- 
ments were made by the magis- 
trates at Shadwell Police-oftice, 
for the consignment of this mon- 
ster to the infamy due to his atro- 
cious crimes. Mr. Capper, the 
magistrate, had waited on the 
secretary for the home depariment, 
for the purpose of considering with 
what justice the usual practice of 
burying culprits of a similar de- 
scription, im the cross-roads nearest 
to the spot where the offence of 
suicide is committed, might be de- 
parted from in this extraordinary 
imstance of self-murder. 

About ten o’clock on Monday 


night, Mr. Robinson, the high 
constable of the parish of St. 
George, accompanied by Mr. Ma- 
chin, one of the constables, Mr. 
Harrison, the collector, and Mr. 
Rebinson’s deputy, went to the 
prison at Cold-bath-fields, where 
the body of Williams being deliver- 
ed to them was put into a hackney- 
coach, in which the deputy con- 
stable proceeded to the watch-house 
of St. George, known by the nanie 
of the Round-about at the bottom 
of Ship-alleys ‘Fhe other three 
gentlemen followed in another 
coach, and about twelve o'clock the 
body was deposited in the black 

hole, where it remained all night. 
Tuesday morning, about nine 
o’clock, the high constable, with 
his attendants, arrived at the watch- 
heuse with a cart that had been 
fitted up for the purpose of giving 
the greatest possible degree of ex- 
posure to the face and body of 
Wiliams, A stage or platform 
wastormed upon the cart by boards, 
which extended from one side to 
the other. ‘They were fastened to 
the top, and lapping over each 
other from the hinder part to the 
front of the cart, in regular gra- 
dation, they formed an inclined 
plane, on which the body rested, 
with the head towards the horse— 
and so much elevated, as to be 
completely exposed to public view. 
The body was retained in an exe 
tended position by a cord, which, 
passing beneath the arms, was fast- 
ened underneath the boards. On 
the body was a pair of blue cloth 
pantaloons, and a white shirt, with 
the sleeves tucked up to the elbows, 
but neither coat nor waistcoat. 
About the neck was the whitethand- 
kerchief with which Williams put 
an end to his existence. There 
were stockings but no shoes upon 
the feet. ‘The countenance was 
fresh, 
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fresh, and perfectly freerfrom dis- 
coloration or livid spots. The 
hair was rather of a sandy cast, 
and the whiskers appeared to have 
been remarkably close shaven. On 
both the hands were some livid 
spots. On the right hand side of 
the head was fixed, perpendicularly, 
the mau] with which the murder of 
the Marrs was committed. On the 
left, also in a perpendicular posi- 
tion, was fixed the ripping-chisel. 
Above his head was laid, in a trans- 
verse direction upon the boards, 
the iron crow; and parallel with it, 
the stake destined to be driven 
through the body. About half 
past ten the procession moved 
from the watch-house, in the fol- 
lowing order : 

Mr. Machin, constable of Shadwell. 
Mr. Harrison, collector of king’s 

taxes. 
Mr. Lloyd, baker. 
Mr. Strictland, coal merchant. 
Mr. Burford, staiioner. 
and 
Mr. Gale, superintendant of Las- 
cars in the East India company’s 
service—all mounted on gray 
horses, 
The constables, headboroughs, and 


patroles of the parish, with cut-, 


lasses. 
The beadle ef St. George’s in his 
official dress. 
Mr. Robinson, the high constable 
of St. George’s. 
The cart with the sopy. 
A large body of constables. 

An immense cavalcade of the 
inhabitants ot the two parishes clo- 
sed the procession. 

On arriving opposite to the house 
of Mr. Marr, the procession halted 
for gbout ten minutes, and then 

roceeded down Old Gravel-lane, 
New Market-street, Wapping High- 


street, and up New Gravel-lane, 


when the procession again stopped, 
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opposite the Kings’s A 

house of the late Mr, Willianteom 
From thence it proceeded along 
Ratclifle Highway, and up Canon. 
street, to the turnpike gate, at 
which the four roads meet, viz :-— 
the New-road into Whitechapel— 
that into Sun Tavern-fields—the 
back lane to Wellclose-square— 
and Ratcliffe Highway. The hole, 
about four feet deep, three feet long, 
and two feet wide, was dug pre. 
cisely at the crossing of the roads, 
four or five feet from the turnpike- 
house, About half-past 12 o’clock 
the body was pushed out of the 
cart, and crammed neck and heels 
into the hole, which, as it will 
have been seen from thedimensions, 
was purposely so formed, as not 
to admit of being laid at length. 
The stake was immediately driven 
through the body, amid the shouts 


and vociferous execrations of the 


' multitude, and the hole filled up, 


and well rammed down. The par- 
ties forming the procession then di- 
spersed. 

A new-invented printing-press 
hasbeen constructed at Philadelphia, 
by a Mr. Wait. The distribution 
of the ink over the types, as well 
as the printing, is performed by cy- 
linders, which, with the tympan 
and frisket, are all eperated by 
machinery, to which motion may 
be given by a horse, by steam, or 
by water. The same power can 
work several presses. The only 
attention necessary is that of .a 
lad to each press to place and re- 
move the sheets. : 

The United States ship, Rapid, 
on her outward bound voyage from 
Boston to Canton, was in January 
wrecked on the west coast of New 
Holland; when 17 of the crew 
gained the shore ; but, finding the 
place inhabited by savages, they 
sailed in the open boat to Ballam- 

bussangs 
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bussang, island of Java, a naviga- 
tion of 1500 miles. The hardships 
they underwent occasioned the 
eath of seven men; but the sur- 
viving 10 were kindly treated on 
their arrival, and removed to Sur- 
rabaya. They were strongly soli- 
cited to enter the native service, 
but had refused. 
CHILD-STEALING. 

30. On Monday the 18th of No- 
vember in the forenoon, a little boy 
named Thomas Dellow was stolen 
from his parents, in Martin’s Lane, 
Upper Thames Street. Suspicion, 
from some cause or other, feil 
upon a person, Mrs. Russell, of 
rather respectable connexions: she 
was examined repeatedly before the 
lord-mayor, protesting at each 
hearing her innocence, and calling 
other persons to prove an alibi. 
Some witnesses however swearing 
most positively to her person, as 
one who had taken the child first 
to a pastry-cook’s, afterwards to a 
hatter’s, she was fully committed 
for trial. The populace, ever rea- 
dy to decide without proper evi- 
dence, took up a most violent pre- 
judice against her, not only assu- 
ming that she was the guilty person, 
but would probably, but for the hu- 
mane interference of the city chief 
magistrate, have inflicted, upon her 
thé most severe and summary pu- 
nishment. Her trial came on in 
the December session, and she was 
acquitted; upon sufficient proof 
being given of an alibi. The child 
was not, at that time, discovered, 
and the public still believed her 
guilty. The parish officers caused 
hand-bills, describing the child, to 
be printed, and circulated through 
the kingdom, offering a reward of 
one hundred guineas to the person 
who should discover the child, 
This great reward caused much 
but ineffectual vigilance in the coun- 


try, until the latter end of last week, 
when a woman at Gosport observed 
a neighbour of hers in possession 
of a boy bearing the marks de- 
scribed, and answering to the age 
of three years old. She immediate- 
ly thought it was Thomas Dellow, 
who had been so long missing; 
the more so, as she had reason to 
believe that the pretended mother 
had never borne a child. She com- 
municated her suspicions to the 
nearest magistrate, who sent for 
Mrs. Magnes, the pretended mo- 
ther. “The moment she was in- 
terrogated on the subject, she con- 
fessed the whole affair, and her 
motive for the robbery. 

Magnes, her husband, who was 
a gunner on board one of his mae 
jesty’s ships, and had saved a con- 
siderable sum of money for a man 
in his station of life, was extremely 
partial to children, and had often 
expressed his most anxious wish to 
have a /ittl darling, as he used to 
term it. His wife, not less anxi- 
ous to gratify him in this respect, 
wrote to him while at sea, that she 
was in the family-way. ‘The gun- 
ner, highly delighted that he had 
obtajned his desired object, sent 
home the earnings of many a cruise, 
amounting to 300/, with a particu- 
lar charge that the infant should be 
well rigged, and want for nothing : 
if a boy, so much the better. 

The next letter from his hopeful 
wile announced the happy tidings, 
that his first-born was a son, and 
that she would name him Richerd, 
after his father. ‘The husband ex- 
pressed his joy at the news, and 
counted the tedious hotrs until he 
should be permitted to come home 
to his wife and child. 

On his return the child was out 
at nurse, according to the report of 
his wife. Ona second visit he was : 
determined to see the child, and the 

mother 
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THE BRITISH NAVY. 
There are at present in commis. 


pees Dellow, and carried him 
ome as their own son Richard. 
Mrs, Magnes was apprehended and 
brought to London, and before 
the lord mayor she told the same 
story as she admitted was the fact 
in the presence of the magistrates 
as Gosport. Thus completely ac- 
quitting Mrs. Russel of every part 
- portion of the guilt imputed to 
ier. 


sion 746 ships of war, of which 
15) are of the line, 20 from 50 to 
#4 guns, 169 frigates, 140 sloops 
of war, 6 fire ships, 153 armed 
brigs, 56 cutters, and 70 gun ves. 
sels and luggers; besides which, 
there are in ordinary, repairing 
for service, and byilding, several 
ships, which make the total amount 
1024, of which 261 are of the line. 


The LONDON GENERAL BILL of 


Curtstexmes and Buaiars from December 12, 1810, to December 11, 1811, 


Buried { In all, 


17,045 

Died under 2 years 5853 | 20 and 30-1218 | 60 and 70-1587 
Between Zand 5 2450 | 50 and 40-1788 | 70 and 80-1262 
Sand 10 850} 40 and 50-2018 | 80 and 90- 475 

10 and 20 695 | 50 and 60 - 1648 | 9U and 100- 


70 
Feversofall kinds 906 Palsy 
Fistula . 3)Pleurisy . 
Plux . 24'Purples 
French Pox 32'Quinsy 
Gout 32) Rheumatism 
Gravel, Stone, and |Rickets 
Strangury . 15'Seald Head 
Grief . . . 4 Seurvy . ; 
Headmoldshot, Horse-|Small Pox . 751) Fractured 
shoe-head, & Water|Sore Throat . . 1 Frighted . 
in the Head 299 Sores and Ulcers. 1%jFrozen . . . . 
influenza - 4/Spasm ° . 52)Killed by Falls and 
Carbuncle . Liltch 1)St. Anthony’s Fire several other Ac- 
Childbed . - 208\Jaundice . 22\Stoppage in the Sito- | cidents . 85 
Colds .. . . 9JawLocked . 4) mach . « S)Killed themselves 41 
Colick, Gripes, &c. 6/[nflammation . . 609/Swine Pox . Manslaughter ?* 
Consumption . 4754|Leprosy - - = 3/St. Vitus’s Dance  1|Murdered 
Convulsions 3500) Lethargy - - 4|Teeth ° . 260] Poisoned 
Cough, and Hooping-|Livergrown . 8é!Thrush . . 41|Sealded 
Cough . . ~ 486/Lunatic . . 191) Water in the Chest 14|Smothered 
Cramp . 5| Measles . ° 235|Worms > 6 . S)Starved 
Croup 6°) Miscarriage . S| CASUALTIES. — |Suilocated 
Diabetes . . 3\Mortifieation. , 297) Bit by a mad Dog .-! 
Dropsy . 750)Palpitation of the Broken Limbs. : 
Evil . . ‘l Heart 7|Bruised . a4 c| 


® There have been executed in the city of London 14; of which number 7 only have 
been reported to be buried (as such) within the bills of mortality. 


Decreased in 
Burials 2850, 


Males £868 
Females 8175 


In all, 
20,645 


; Males 10445 
Christened ; Females10202 
100-01104-0 
101-0) 105-1 
in2-01110.0 
1035-0} 115-0 


3F} 


. 16 


Burnt 

‘Choked 
Drowned 
. J}Excessive Drink- 
. 11] ing 
Executed * . 
Fatigue . 

Found Dead 


DISEASFS. 
Abortive, Still born 650 
Abscess . - 68 
Aged 1296 
Ague. . ota 
Apoplexy and sud 

denly . . 218 
Asthma & Phthisic545 
Bile 10 
Bleeding . . - & 
Bursten & Rupture 21 
Cancer . 8! 
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Births in the year 1811. 


Jan. 1, The lady of sir Howard 
Douglas of a daughter. 

8. Lady Bruce of a son. 

—. The countess of Selkirk of a 
daughter. 

15. The countess of Queensberry 
of a daughter. 

17. The countess of Albemarle 
of a son. 

21. Viscountess Hamilton of a 
son. 
28, Countess of Harrowby of a 
daughter, 

Feb. 3. The wife of William 
Gordon, esq. M. P. of a son, 

9. Countess of Mansfield of a 
son. 
12, The lady of Alexander Hope, 
esq. M. P. of a daughter. 

—. The marchioness of Douglas 
ef a son and heir. 

25. Lady King of a son, 

—. The hon. Mrs. Ponsonby of 
a daughter. 

26. The wife of Henry Bon- 
ham, esq. M. P. of a daughter. 

March 24. The wife of gen. 
Burr of a son and heir. 

—. The marchioness of Lans- 
downe of a son and heir. 

26. Lady Harriet Drummond of 
a son and heir. 

—. Lady Henry Fitzroy of a 
son. 

—. Lady Bagot of a son and 
cir. 

April 8. The wife of Edward 
Hartopp, of a son. 

10. The marchioness of Bath of 
a daughter. 

14. Lady Brownlow of a daugh- 
ter. 

19. Countess of Romney of a 
daughter, 

20. The lady of sir Henry Lush- 
ington, bart. of a son. 

—. Of a posthumous son and 


heir, the widow of the hon, Wil- 
loughby Bertie, brother to the earl 
of Abingdon. 

22. The marchioness of Ely of 
a daughter. 

23. Lady Caroline Capel of a 
daughter. 

26. The marchioness of Water- 
ford of a son, 

May 3. The wife of Francis 
Freeling, esq. a son. 

21. The wife of G. Gipps, esq. 
M. P. a daughter. 

22. The duchess of Newcastle, 
of a son and heir. 

27. Mrs. Henry Erskine of a 
daughter. 

31. Viscountess Galway of a son. 

June 1, The wife of A. W. Ro- 
barts, esq. of a son. 

5. Viscountess Arbuthnot of a 
daughter. 

9. The wife of T. A. Curtis, 
esq. of a daughter. 

15. The lady of lieut.-gen. sir 
George Nugent of a son. 

80, Mrs. Harvey Combe of a 
son. 

—. Countess of Chichester of a 
daughter. 

July 1. The lady of J. Denison, 
esq. M. P. of a son. 

11. The lady of Benj. Hobhouse, 
esq. M. P. of a son. 

17. Lady Lovaine of a son. 

20. The countess of Elgin of a 
son. 

25. Countess of Enniskillen of 
a daughter. 

—. Lady Arundel of a son. 

August 2. Hon, Mrs. Holland of 
a daughter, 

§. The wife of George Baring, 
esq. of a daughter. 

8. The lady of Edw. Fawkes, 
esq. of a son. 

18. Duchess of Beaufort of a 
daughter. 

26. The wife of T. P. Courtney, 


esq. of a daughter. 
29. Lady 
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29. Lady Eliz. Littlehales, sister 
of the duke of Leinster, of adaugh- 
ter. 

$3]. Mrs. Fuller Maitland of a 
daughter. 

S-pt 4. Viscountess Turnour of 
a daughter. 

5, The wife of col. Osborn of a 
daughirer. 

—. Lady Anne Chad of a son 
and heir. 

7. Hereditary princess of Ba- 
varia of a son, 

—. Countess of Courtoun of a 
daughter. 

Oct. 6, Lady Frances Legge of 

a daughter. 

8. The wife of John Thornton, 
esq. of a son, 

12, The wife of Richard Yates, 

esq. of a son. 
17. Lady Mary Ann Sotheby of 
a daughter. 

27. Lady Kinnaird of a son. 

28, The lady of sir J. F. Lei- 
cester of a son and heir. 

$1. Countess of Banbury of a 
daughter. 

Nov. 1. Lady Levinge of a son 
and heir. 

8. Lady St. John of a son and 
heir. 

e-, Viscountess Hinchinbrook of 
a son and heir, 

18. The wife of G. H. Rose, 
esq. M. P. of a son. 

25. The lady of sir James 
Stronge, bart. ~ # son and heir. 

—. Marchioness of Donegal of 
a son. 

e~. Viscountess Glentworth of 
a daughter. 

—-, Viscountess Lismore of a 
daughter. 

=, [he lady of the hon. and 
rev. Thos. de Grey of a son. 

Dec. 1. Lady Charlotte Hood, 
of a daughter. 

2. Countess of Gosford of a 
daughter. 





12. Viscountess Pollington of 
a son. 

20. The wife of Charles Thomas 
Hudson, esq. of a son and heir, 

30. The right hon. lady Luey 


Taylor of a son. 


MARRIAGES in the year 181}, 


January 3. The hon. Windham 
Henry Quin, M. P. to Caroline 
only daughter of ‘Thomas Wynd. 
ham, esq. M. P. 

5. N. B. French, esq. to Eliza 
beth, only child of the hon. Wm. 
Jackson, chief justice of Jamaica 

14. R. Strode, esq. to Harmer, 
youngest daughter of the late sig 
Frederic Leman Rogers. 

‘ 22. ‘The rev. Frederic Croker, to 
nn, daughter of the late captain 
Walker. : » 

Feb, 1. Thomas Hughan, es. 
M. P. to miss Milligan. 

6G. Rev. Robt. Walpole, to Ca 
roline, youngest daughter of the 
late John Hyde, esq. 

12, Richard Jennings, esq. to 
Louisa, youngest daughter of Paul 
Joddrell, esq. 

—. Humphrey Weld, esq. 
the hon, Christina Clifford, eides 
daughter of lord Clifford. 

21. John Evans, esq. and alder- 
man, to miss Mugg. 

25. Sir John ‘l'wisden, bart. to 
Catharine Judith, eldest daughter 
of the rev. Wm. Coppard. | 

26. Capt. Arundel, son of lord 
Arundel, to lady Mary Grenville, 
only daughter of the marquis 
Buckingham. 

28. Lord and lady Thanet were 
re-married. 

—, Dr. Pritchard to the eldest 
daughter of the rev. Dr, Estia 
Bristol. 

March 2. Peter Lowe, ¢s4- to 
Louisa, eldest daughter o Mr. 

: ah. Relies 
Richard Butler. im 
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s, At Gretna Green, ‘the hon. C. 
f. Law, second son of lord Ellen- 
hareugh, to Etizab eth. Sophia, 
daughter of the lute sir 2d. Ni ght- 
ingale; remarried on the 29d of 
May. 

15. Robt. Wardlaw, esq. to lady 
Anae L indsay, vounge st daug rhter 
of the earl of Balcarras. 

19 John Edw, Carter, esq. 
miss E. Markland. 

A D. A. P. W. Phiip, M. D. 

f Worcester, to Mary, sixth 
danghter of the jate Charles Dom- 
ville, esq. 

Awil2, Rev. L. W. Eliot, to 
Matilda Elizabeth, second daugh- 
ter of the lute Henry Halsey, esq. 

5. Henry Fellowes, esq, to Fran- 

, Youngest daughter of, sir John 
trederic, b. irt. 

18. John Ireland Blackburne, 
esq. NM. P. to miss B. umfo rd. 

ig. Rev. S. Biren, to Margaret, 
eldest daughter of William Brown- 
32; 7 Cs¢ 

. W.E. Tomline, esq. eldest 
on of the bi shop of Lincoln, to 
Frarces, only dl: ue hter of the late 
lohn Amlet, of Ford-hall, Shrop- 
sire. 

a » Wilkam 1 \V ard, esq. of Rie “le 
Vine, Isle of Ww ight, to Emily, 
hth dauc) rh H. Com): *, sq. 

29. Sein Dorset Bringhurst, esa. 
to Frances Mari daughter of Wil- 
ham G re, sty 

Uf: l. Jo) in Smith, esa, M P. 
tO miss L eg oh, dl: Lug bi ‘er we : i cer- 
ton Leich, es, ? 

t. J. Baskervyle Glege, esq. to 
Ann, youngest d laughter of the late 
Thomas ‘ i om nley Parder, esq. 

3 Rev, corre Murray, to the 
fight hon has Sarah Maria Hay. 

li, W ill; am Hargood, esq. rear- 
“dmiral of the blue, to Maria, third 


e cugh: er of the late T.S, Cocks, 
en, 


l; 
l 


~* 


+ James Orde, esg. to Marva- 
I}, 4 


7 


ret, eldest daughter of W. Beck; 
ford, esq. of Fonthill. 

16. Rev. Dr. Davy, Caius Col- 
lece, Cambridge, to miss Steven- 
son, of Hertford-street, May-fair. 

20. Col. Francis Wiliam Grant, 
M. P. to Mary Anne, only daugh- 
ter of John Charles Dunn, esq. 

25. W. C. Chambers, esq. to the 
eldest daughter of the late Charles 
Meliish, esq. 

27. Rev. Lewis Way, to Caro- 
ine Elizabeth, only daughter ot 
John Leech, esq. 

30, Capt. Curtis, of the R.N, 
to miss Greetham. 

June 2. C: tpt. Sykes, of the R., N, 
to miss Karl, daughter of Edward 
Earl, esq. 

6. C.C. Adderley, esq. to Anna 
Maria, eldest daughter of sir E.C, 
Hi: urtopps bart. 

nu, G; R. LD: irker, esq. to Eliza- 
beth, eldest daughter ot Nat. Bar- 
Ni irfiiston, esq. 

18. J. R. S. Phillips, esq. to 
Anna Maria, eldest daughter of 
sir J. ‘Tyrell, bart 

19. John 7 ‘vrrell, esq. to Clarissa 
Eliza, only daughter of William 
Merle, es 

22. Henry Albors, esq. to Lucia 
Lucretia, sec Pag daughter of N. 
A. Martinius, esq. 

2€. Lord Burghersh, to miss 
Wellesley Pole. 

—. Lord viscount Deerhurst, to 
lady Mar y Peauclerk, daughter of 
the earl or St, Albans. 

July 4 The hon. Wm, Fitzroy, 
to lady Elizabeth Fitzroy, third 
danehter of the late duke of Grat- 
ton, 

The right hon. Charles Man- 
ners Sutton, to Charlotte, eldest 
daughter of John Dennison, esq. 

II. Edward Price, esq. to the 
ri¢ht hon. lady Theodosia Pery, 
second daughter of the earl of Li- 
MUTICK. 


(M) 19. Lieut.- 
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19. Lieut.-col. Adam, to miss 
Thompson. 

25. W. O. W. Ogle, esq. to 
Elizabeth Frances Staples, niece to 
the late marquis of Waterford. 

—, Charles Grantham, esq. to 
Emily, youngest daughter of the 

_late right hon. James Fortescue. 

29. Rev. Wm. Ferrie, to Eliza- 
beth, youngest daughter of the late 
principal M. Cormick, of St. An- 
drews. . 

August 5. The earl of Plymouth, 
to lady Mary Sackville, eldest 
daughter of the duchess of Dor- 
set. 
6. Hon. maj. Frederick Howard, 
to miss Lambton. 

10. Edward Wolstenholme, esq. 
to Arabella, second daughter of 
the hon. Edward Ward. 

14. B. Dashwood, esq. to the 
hon, Georgiana Pelham, youngest 
daughter of lord Yarborough. 

24. Sir J. C. Sherbrooke, K. B. 
to Katharina, eldest daughter of 
the rev. Reginald Pyndar. 

27. Hon. John Astley Bennett, 
youngest son of the earl of ‘Tanker- 
ville, to miss Conyers. 

29. William Ebbart, esq. to Eli- 
zabeth, daughter of the hon. and 
rev. Francis Knollis. 

Sept. 1. The right hon. viscount 
Ikerme, to Anne, eldest daughter 
of Owen Wynne, esq. 

5. Major-gen. Orde, to Harriet, 
eldest daughter of the late Henry 
Bevan, esq. 

13, The right hon. viscount Ra- 
nelagh, to Caroline, only daughter 
of colonel Lee. 

16. Hon. col. W. Blaquiere, to 
lady Harriet Townsend. 

19. Mr. E. Gardner, to miss 
Bensley. 

24. Mr. John Rivington, to miss 
Blackburn. 

Oct.1. J. H. Thorold, esq. to 
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Mary, eldest daughter of the late 
sir Charles Kent. 

5. Geo, Byng, esq. capt, RN. 
to Frances H, second d aughter of 
sir Robert Barlow, 

12. Rev. Vaughan Thomas, to 
Charlotte, daughter of the rev, J 
Williams. 

16. Lord Caledon, to lady Cy. 
roline York, daughter of the ex! 
of Hardwicke. 

19. E. M. Munday, esq. M.P. 
to Mrs, Barwell. 

22. Sam. Sheene,esq. to Rebecca, 
youngest daughter of the late Isaae 
Solly, esq. 

24. Henry F.C. Cavendish, esa, 
to Sarah, the youngest daughter of 
the late William Fawkener, esq. 

—. William Jones Burdett, esq. 
to miss Brent. 

96. Rev. Francis Mills, to Ca 
tharine, fourth daughter of the late 
sir John Mordaunt. 

—,. Marquis of Downshire, to 
lady Maria Windsor, sister of the 
earl of Plymouth. 

Nov. 6. Re-married viscount ane 
lady Deerhurst. 

7. Hon. Philip Pleydell Boe 
verie, to Maria, daughter of 
William A’Court, bart. 

9. Re-married, Philip Squam- 
bella, esc. eldest son of the Vices 
duke of Marino, to Frances, third 
daughter of Godfrey Meynell, es¢, 

11. Peter Horrocks, esq. to Clara 
second daughter of William Japp, 
esq. 
19. Rev. G. J. Tavel, to lacy 
Augusta Fitzroy, daughter to He 
late duke of Grafton. 

21. Lord Lindsay, to muss Pen 
nington, only daughter @ 
Muncaster. 

$0. Sir Thomas Maynard Hash 
rigge, to the hon. Letitia, daugbiet 
ot lord Wodehouse. 


Dec. 2. Capt. Maling, RN. % 
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Harriet, youngest daughter of the 
r. Darwin. 
go Powlett, R. N. to the 
cuest daughter of sir Geo, Dallas, 
ae Sir Thomas Leighton, bart. 
to Svivia, daughter of Mr. J. Bran- 
don, of the theatre Covent Garden, 
93, Robert Dale, esq. to Har- 
riet, eldest daughter of lieut.-col. 
P, Bainbridge. 

30, Thomas Buchanan, esq, to 
the hon, Catharine Abercrombie, 
sounvest daughter of the Jate sir 
R. Abercrombie. 


DEATHS in the year 1811. 

Jon. 7. Alexander Brodie, esq. of 
Carey-street. 

§. Sir Francis Bourgeois, histo- 
rical painter. 

—. The wife of sir John Pin- 
horn, of the Isle of Wight. 





3. W. T. Lewis, esq. come- 


~. Mrs. Hinckley, relict of the 
late Dr. Hinckley. 

21. Lady Elizabeth Lee, daugh- 
ter of Simon ear! Harcourt, and 
relict of sir William Lee, bart. 

22. John Lloyd, esq. banker. 

2%.. Julia, youngest daughter of 
the hon. William Frederick W ynd- 
uum, brother to the earl of Evre- 
ment, 

2. T. R. Nash, D.D. F.S.A. 
rector of Leioh, 

— Steward Kyd, esq. author of 
“aly Works on the Jaws of Eng- 

5 

Mr ° Yonge, relict of the late 
br. Yonge, bish. p of Norwich. 
= Mrs. Woodthorne. 
HW, Woodthor; e,e 4. town 
& London. 

30, R. 5. Jacques. esc, 
Fed, l. Wilks im Cook ; in. 
~. The right hi 


“<P Tishe, bart. 


clerk 


cs. 


M. sir siercuses 
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2. John Sutherland, esq. 

—. Atkinson Bush, esq, 

5. The wife of John Sidney, esq. 
of Penshurst castle. 

—. Mrs, Parsons, well known 
by her literary works. 

7. Rupert Clark, esq. 

9. Rev. F. H. Papendick, M. A, 

~—.Rev. Nevil Maskelyne, D, D, 
F.R.S, astronomer royal. 

10. ‘The hon. Simon Fraser. 

12. The right hon. John Smyth, 

18. His excellency the duke of 
Albuquerque. 

25. Henry Hope, esq, 

Feb. 27. Elizabeth countess of 
Cavan. 

March 3. The hon. H. E, Nu- 
gent, second son of the earl of 
Westmeath. 

4. Mrs, Lyell, grandmother of 
the earl of Delawar. 

6. Gored by a furious bull, Mr. 
Rogers, a cadet at Woolwich, 

7. Rev. H. M. Schutz, the old- 
est of the king’s chaplains, 

9. Rev. William Piggot, rector 
of Edgmond and Chetwin, Shrop- 
shire. 

11. Lady Wilmot, relict of the 
late sir Robert. 

12. Rev. John Brereton, preben- 
dary of Salisbury. 

15. Olivia Grears, of Whites 
haven, aged 104, 

16. General Loftus Tottenham, 
in his 95th year. 

91. Rev. J,Conant, of St. Peter’s, 
Kent. 


Or 
he fe 


The wife of Benjamin Tra- 
vers, esq 

Y7. The right hon. lady Gardner. 

9%, Sidky Effendi, chargé des 
affaires of the Sublime Porte. 

Aprif i. Rey. Thomas Butler, 
LL.B. rector of Ockford Fitz 
paine, Gloucestershire. 

~-, 4. The hon. Mrs. Cholmone 
deley, relict of the late hon. and rev, 
Robert Cholmordeley, 

5, At 


(M 2) 
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5. At the age of 75, Robert 
Raikes, esq. the imstitutor of Sun- 
day-schools. 

7. Sir William Addington, knt. 
formerly a magistrate at the oilice, 


Bow-street. 
13. Mrs. Hawkes, wife of Mr. 


Thomas Lakin Hawkes. 
17. Rev. H,. J. Rider, B. A. of 
Buckingham. 


19, Rev. Thomas Lamhard, bro- 
ther of Multon Lambard, esq. of 
Seven Ouks. 

21. At Ackworth, a stranger, 
leaving behind him 802. Just bee 
fore he expired, he said his name 
was William Wilson, and that he 
was 2) years of age, 

26. In his 86th year, Richard 
Pownall, esq. 

—. Sir James Murray Pultency, 
bart. His death was occasioned by 
an accident while shooting. 

May 5. In his 79th year, Robert 
Mylne, esq. arclutect. 

6. William Boscawen, esq. of 
the victualling office. 

7. In his 80th year, Richard 
Cumberland, esq. well known in 
the literary world. 

8. The wite of the rev. J. Hall, 
vicar of Chew Magna, Somerset- 
shire. 

14. Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
earl of Shattesbury. 

22. Mr. George Robinson, bock- 
seller in Patcrnoster-row. 

—. Mr.J. Holland of Cheapside, 
by a flash of lightning. 

23. Viscount Longueville. 

27. Robert Bisset, esq. late com- 
missary-gen. to the torces at home. 

31. Lord viscount Melville. 

June 1. The lady of the hon. 
Thomas Bowes. 

2. Lady Gordon, wife of the 
rev. sir Adam Gordon. 

5. Rev. John Markham, A. M. 
minister of Northhill, Bedtord- 
shire. 
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16, The hon. Ch, Bagenal Aga: 
Fe he: rev. Richard Doge 
M. A. brother of Dr. Will, Dod 
wio was executed for forvery, 
23. Right hon. Ursula Mary 
viscountess Sidinouth. . 

26. The right hon. sir John Ap. 
struther, 

—. Philip Rashleigh, esq, FR. 
and many years M.P, 

SO. Sir Edward Dering, bart 

Jily 2. Killed by lightning inthe 
parish of Brinkworth, Wilks, fii. 
liam Grinman, James Wheale, an) 
Reuben Vizard. 

3. The hon. baron Dimsdae, 
banker, Hertford, 

4. Su Sitwell Sitwell, bart. 

7. Rev, Ralph Price, only bre 
ther of sir Charles Price, 

11, Mr. Joseph Halfpenny, as 
eminent draughtsman at York, 

18. Rev. Lewis Mercier, paste 
of a French church in London, aa 
avery eloquent preacher, 

IS. Right hon. gen. For, bro- 
ther of the illustrious statesmu, 
C. J. Fox. 

26. The laty of sir Wiltam 
Skethngton. 

27. Marquis Townshend. 

29, His grace the duke of De 
vonshire. 

—. Aged 60, Victor Emanve., 
king of Sardinia, 17 years alter hs 
expulsion from the throne. 

Aug. 1. Hon. Catharine Gordes 
Byron, mether cf the might de 
George lord Byron. . 

3. Marv, wile of William Fraw- 
lin, the son’ of the celebrated D: 
Franklin. 

6. Rev. Aston Smith, secret’ 
to the Portuguese ambassador, ©) 
a fall from his horse. 4 

8. Benjamin, son of the rev. Jee 
Charlesworth of Ossingt0™% Nut 
tinghamshire. . 

11. Mrs. Dodson, widow dl © 


late Michael Dodson, 7 Rer. 
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1, Rev. Mr. Spencer, a popular 


ereacher at L iverpool, drowned as 


yo is bh: thir ig. 
_ Rev. Ir. Pearson, rector of 


Re iit one, Nottinghamshire. 

9), Mr. ‘Thomas Hood, book- 
seller, l Oo don. 

93, The wife of Dr. White, ca- 
oon of Christ church. 

a. Aged 88, Mrs, Margaret 
Burnet, widow of Thomas Burnet, 

esq. surgeon, who was the last of 
the family of bp. Burnet. 

wy, Lady Bickerton, relict of the 
late admiral sir R. Bickerton, 

). In his 77th year, John Cric- 
kert, esq. marshal of the high court 
of admiralty. 

$1. Mr. Astell, game-keeper to 
earl Spencer. See Pubsic Occur- 
renee, 

—, J. Mills, esq. one of the per- 
sous who survived their sufferings 
inthe Black Hole of Calcutta. 

S.i. Peter Batilie, esq. eldest 
snuf Evan Baillie, M. P. esq. 

$ Aged 109, at Hubberstone, 
near Milford, Mary Martin. ‘Till 
within a month of her death she 
never kept her bed on account of 
LINeSs, 

i. Rev. Edward Kimpton, au- 
hor of afamily bible, and several 
works i In science, 

7. Joha Hanson, esq. of Strange. 
pe s Hal l, near Manchester. See 

m, Rey, vol. L809, 
. Sir William Mordaunt Mil- 
, bart, 

i7, Most highly respe cted, 
rev, Matthew R: ine, D.D. ma: a 
ul the Charter-house,. 

“2. Mrs, W aketield, widow of 


w tev. Thomas Wake field, late of 
Riel oh mor id. 

oo 
oJ Aged 42, Sarah, relict of the 


late James Graham, esq. and mo- 
t of the honourable Mr, baron 
Graken 


#. J. Billingsley, esq. author of 
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“ The Agricultural Survey of the 
County of Somerset.” 

29, In his 83d year, Thomas 
Percy, D.D. bishop of Dromore, 
in Ireland. 

Oct. 2. Sir Hervey Smith, bart. 
last surviving officer present at the 
death of general Wolfe. 

10. Lady Louisa Hartley, sister 
of the lave earl of Scarborough. 

11, Rev. J, Banister ot Wareham. 

t. Hon. Louis Duff, brother of 
the late earl of Fife. 

15. Sir N. Holland, bart. of Cran- 
By y-house, Winchester. 

18. In her 90th year, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Brand, sister of the late Tho. 
Brand Hollis, esq. ot the Hyde, 
near [ngatestone. 

90 The wife of Mr. Brooks in 
the St ind. 

—. Mary Ann, daughter of Mr. 
Munden the comedi.n, 

25. Capt. John Stewart of the 
Sea-horse frigate. 

29, Thomas Hugh, esq. M. P. 
whose marriage we mentioned in 
the foregoing p: ives 

Nov. 5. The hon, aed rev. Rie 
chard Byron, third son of the fourth 
lord Byron. 

o. ‘The sister of sir J 
bore Smith, bart. 

13. In his 84th year, the rev. 
Thomas Ludlam, M. A, 

9), Aved OX, Mrs. Holt, relict 
of the late J. Holt, esq. 

23. James Hill, esq. 
Uppingh: m. 

—. L. P. Bouver ie, third son of 
the earl of tacit 

Yt, The wife of William Esdaile, 
esq. of Clapham. 

95, Rev. W. 
Elmset, aged 91, 

YG. Sir ‘Thomas Tyrwhitt Jones, 
bart. M. P. for Shre “wsbury. 

27, Charles Lambert, esq. editor 


mie 


of Chandler’s Life of Bp. Wayn- 
flete. 
(M 3) 27. An- 


ohn Wyld- 


banker, of 


Talbot, rector of 
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27. Andrew Meikle, the inventor 
of the improved threshing-mill ; 
and on the 29th his son George 
Meikle. 

28. Joseph Jones, esq. of the 
house of Jones, Lloyd, and Co. 
bankets. 

30, Lady Lawson, relict of sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, bart. 

~. At Glasgow, the rev. James 
Graham, author of “ The Sab- 
bath,” a poem. 

Dec. 8. The wife of Nathaniel 
Conant, esq, and the prand-daugh- 
ter of the celebrated rev. William 
‘Whiston. 

6. Rev. William Greenwood, 
author of a poem “ Written du- 
ring a Shooting Excursion in the 

oors,”’ 

7. Elizabeth, the wife of George 
Meyer, esq. 

9. The dowager viscountess He- 
reford. 

10. Aged 90, Mrs. Mary Flower, 
mother of sir Charles Flower, bait. 


11. Rev, Thomas Broughton of 


Bristol. 

13, The lady of sir John Perring, 
bart. and alderman. 

15. In his 82d year, sir Wads- 
worth Busk, knt. 

16. Dr. Charles Moss, lord bishop 
of Oxford. 

17. In his 72d year, Mr. Antes, 
author of “ Travels in Egypt.” 

—. Mrs. Grant, at an advanced 
age, the mother of the master of 
the rolls. 

20. Anne Maria, youngest daugh- 
ter of the very skilful and benevo- 
lent oculist, James Ware, esq. 

21. Aged 90, sir P. Parker, bart. 
admiral and commander-in-chief of 
the fleet. 

Lately, Mr. Coleman, serjeant.at- 
arms to the house of commons. 

28. The dowager countess Stan- 
hope, mother to the present earl, at 
the age of 93; a lady of high in- 
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tellectual attainments, and distin 
guished moral worth, 

30. G. W. Thelluson, M. P. for 
Barnstable. 

—. Dr. P. Wilson, formerly 
professor of astronomy in the up. 
versity of Glasgow, and an eminens 
letter-founder. 


PROMOTIONS, 
War-offce, Jan, 28, Laurence 
Sulivan, esq. appointed superin. 
tendant of milicary accounts, sia 
Thomas Dods, esq. resigned, 

Carleton-house, Feb, 5. His royal 
highness the prince regent made 
the following appointments to his 
household : 

Sir Henry Halford, bart. M.D, 
physician in ordinary. 

Majcr-gen. Turner, 3d guards, 
assistant private secretary ; and 

Gen. Wm. Kepper, major-gea. 
Francis Thomas Hammond, and 
lieut-col, Wim. Congreve, equerries 

Foreign-office, Feb. 15. Lord Wm, 
Bentinck, envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary to thecour 
of Palermo. 

Augustus John Foster, esq. 
voy extraordinary and minister ple 
nipotentiary to the United States 
of America. 

White hall, Mor. h 4, David 
Hume, esq. advocate, one 4 the 
six ordinary clerks of session @ 
Scotland, vice John Pringle, &4 
deceased. 

James Fergusson, jun. esq. ore 
of the four commissioners of Edi 
burgh, vice Jolin Anstruther, es} 
resigned, 

James Wedderburne, esq. advo- 
cate, sheriff depute of the shire at 
Peebles, vice James Wolfe Murray, 
esq.. appointed judge at the adm 
ralty court. 

Toilies Henry Mackenzie, 64 
advocate, sheriff depute of the gt 
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Linkuhgow, vice David Hume, 


of 
€50s 

john Anstruther, esq. advocate, 
herif depute of the shire of Fife, 
vice David MonerErsey esq. so- 
tor-cveneral. 
yy et March 19, Wil- 
iam Harding Read, esq. consul- 
seneral in the Azores; Louis Har- 

ave, esq. consul in the Balearic 
idands; and Robert Staples, esq. 
consul at Buenos Ayres and its de- 
pendencies, 

Foreign-office, March 22. Ro- 
bert Liston, esq. ambassador ex- 
taordinary and plentpotentiary to 
the sublime Ortomaa. Porte ; and 
Bartholomew Frere, esq. secretary 
of embassy at that court, 

Whitehall, March 22. The prince 
regent made the following amend- 
ments upon the roll of sheriffs— 


Cardigazshire: John Brooks, of 


Noyarrd, esq.—Carmarthenshire : 
James Williams, of Edwinsford, 
eq.—Denbighshire: John Wynne, 
of Garthmeilio, esq. 

Whitehall, March 80. Francis 
lord Napier, his majesty’s high 
commissioner to the general assem- 
bly of the church of Scotland. 

Downing-street, April 11. C. Max- 
weil, esq. governor of Sierra Leone 
and its dependen ies. 
| Whitehall, May 25.. His royal 
highness the rince regent has been 
picased, in the name and on the 


. , 
oye 


alt of his majesty, to constitute 
and appoint field-marshal his royal 
bighness the duke of York to be 
commander-in-chief of the land 
torces, 
Whitehall, June 4+, R. Ward, esq. 
Cerk of the ordnance, vice hon. 
Cropley Ashley Cowper, now earl 
ot Shaftsbur y; lieut.-col. H. Tor- 
fens, his military secretary, 
4 Dr, Waller physician to the gar- 
son of | Ortsmouth, wice Meik de- 
ceased 


. 
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War-office, June 11. His serene 
highness the hereditary prince of 
Orange, lieut.-col. in the army, 

War-office, June 12. Right hon. 
Charles Yorke, sir Richard Bicker- 
ton, bart. vice-admiral of the blue: 
James Buller,esq: William Domett, 
esq. vice-admiral of the white: sir 
Joseph Sydney Yorke, knt. Hon, 
Frederic Robinson, and Horatio 
lord Walpole, commissioners for 
executing the office of lord high 
admiral. 

War-office, July 4. Lieut.-col. H. 
Torrens, military secretary to the 
prince regent, . 

Hon. Wellesley Pole, chancellor 
of the exchequer for Ireland. 

His royal highness the duke of 
Cambridge elected chancellor of 
the university of St. Andrews, vice 
lord Melville. 

Whitehall, July 20. Robert vis- 
count Melville, keeper of the privy 
seal of Scotland, vice his tather de- 
ceased, 

orale July 30. Gen. Wil- 
liam earl of Harcourt, governor of 
Portsmouth, vice Fox deceased,— 
Major.-gen. the hon. A Hope, go« 
vernor of the royal military college, 
wice earl Harcourt.—Col. G. Mur- 
ray, 3d foot, lieut.-govet nor of 
Edinburgh castle, wice Hope. 

Dowiartng-street, Auge 1. Lieut.- 
gen. R, Browarigg, governor and 
commanuder-in-chief in the island of 
Cey lon. 

Whitehall, Aug. 6. Jghn M‘Ma- 
hon, esq. receiver and pay master of 
the royal bounty to ollicers’ wie 
dows, vis Fox deceased. 


War-ofice, August 6. Brevet 
lieut.-general Arthur viscount 


Wellington, K. B. general in the 
army in Spain and Portugal only. 
Whitehall, Aug. 19. His grace 
William Spencer, duke of Devon- 
shire, lord-lieutenant of the county 


of Derby. 
(M 4) James 
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James Buller, esq. one of the 
élerks of the privy council. 

Downing-street, Aug. 19. Lieut.- 

. sir John Cope Sherbrooke, 
<. B. lieutenant-governot of Nova 
Scotia. 

War-office, Aug. 20, Col. J. But- 
ler, lieut.-covernor of the royal mi- 
litary college, vice Le Marchant. 

Liett.-col. George Vaughan, of 
thé late royal invalids, governor of 
the fort near Fisgard in Pethbroke- 
shire, vice Vayghan deccastd. 

Ordnance-office, Aug. 21. Lieut.- 
gen. Gother Mann, inspector-ge- 
neral of fortifieations, vite gen. 
Morse retired. 

Downin restreet, Spt. 10. Lieut.- 
gen: sir George Prevost, bart. cap- 
tain-gentral and governor in chief, 
and also cornn.andet of the forces, 
in and over the provinces of Upper 
and Lower Canada, New Briins- 
wick, Nova Scotia, and the islands 
of Prince Edward and Cape Breton. 

Downing-street, S pt. 21. Winch- 
worth Tonge, esq. deputy judge 
advocate of the forces in Jarhaica. 

Docbning=siree?t, Oct. 1, Right 
hon. Henry Wellesley, ambassador 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary 
to his catholic majesty Ferdinand 
Vil.—Charles Vaughan, esq. se- 
cretary of embassy to Spain. 

Charles Stuart, George Cock- 
butn, and John Philip Morier, esqrs. 
commissioners in Spanish America, 
to act with Spanish commissioners 
appointed in the name of Ferdi- 
hand VII.— Richard Belgrave 
Hoppner, esq. secretary. 

‘Thomas Sydenham, tsq. mini- 
ster plenipotentiary at the seat of 
the provisional government of Por- 
tugal during the absence of Charles 
Stuart, esq. in Spanith America. 

Whitehall, Oct. 1. Rob. Brown- 
rigg; esq. lieut.-gen governor and 
commander-in-chief of the British 
settlements in Ceylon. 





SHERIF Fg. Fists, 


Wareoffic:,Oct.1. J.C, Herries 
esq. Commissary-inechief at home 
and abroad except Ireland and the 
East Indies, Vice Gordon. 

Major M. René baron de Mor. 
talembert, and capt. O. A. Piers 
point, permadhent assistant quarter 
miaster-gtnerals ; the former with 
the rank of lieut,-cotonel, vice Birch; 
the latter with the tank of major, 
vice Montalembert. 

Whitehall, Oct. 8. Burnet Bruce, 
esq. one of the four commissioners 
of Edinburgh, vice Kirkpatrick re 
signed 

Whitehall, Oct. 21. John Drink 
water, esq. a comptroller of army 
accounts. 

War-office, Oct. 2\. His serene 
highness William Frederic Heary, 
hereditary prince of Orange, a co 
lonel in the army. 

Whitehall, Oct. 22. Right hon. 
Charles Hope, president of the col- 
lege of justice in Scotland, ev 
Blair deceased, 

Downing-street, Oct. 26, Antho» 
ny Saint John Baker, esq. secretary 
of lezation in America. 

Whitehall, Oct. 29, Right hen, 
David Boyle, his majesty’s justee 
clerk in Scotland, vice Hope. 

Whitehall, Nov. 9, Alex. Frazer 
Tytier, ot Woodhcouselee, esq. one 
of the lords of justiclary in Scot 
land, vice Boyle. 

Nov. 18. Sir H. Halford, bart 
one of the ply sIChADs mn ordinart t0 
his majesty. —Dr. Baillie, one ot 
physicians extraordinary. 
SHERIFFS appointed by the pee 

regent in councel for the year 15! as ' 

Bedfordshire, J. Howe, at } 
ket-street, esq. L: 

Berkshires William —Wisema 
Clarke, of Ardington, ¢s4 

Buckinghamshire, illiam Ber- 
nard, of Nether Winchendon, ne 

Cambridge and Huntingue” 
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dire, Wm: Dunn Gardner, of 


Chatteris, €sq- 
Cheshire, Booth Grey, of Ashton 


Haves, esq. 

Cornwall, W. L. S. Trelawney, 
of Penquite, esq. 

Cumberland, John 
Wax d-side, esq. 

Ne byshire, Godfrey Meynell, of 
Mevnell Langiey, esq. 

Devonshire, A. Champernowne, 
of Dartir.eton, esq. 

Dorsetshire, Edward ~Greathed, 
of Ucdea, esq. 

Essex, Charles Smith, of Sut- 
tons, esq. 

Gloucestershire, Rob. Gordon, 
of Kemble, esq. 

Herefordshire, Philip Jones, of 
Sug was, esq. 

Herttordshire, Rob. Taylor, of 
Tolmer, esq. 

Kent, str John Courtenay Ho- 
nywood, of Evington, bart. . 

Lancaster, S.C. Hilton, of Mos- 
ton, esq. 

Leicestershire, R. Norman, of 
Melton Mowbray, esq. 

Lincolnshire, sir John Trollope, 
of Casewick, bart. : 

Monmouthshire, Hugh Powell, 
of Llanvihangel, esq. 

Norfolk, Charles Lucas, of Fil- 
by, esq. 

Northamptonsh., Walter Strick- 
land, of Brixworth hall, esq. 
Northumberland, Wm. Burrell, 
Broome park, Coq. 

Nottingham, Thomas Wright, of 
Norwood park, esq. 

Oxon, sir John Reade, of Ship- 
stone, bart. 
pattlandshire, The hon. George 

atson, ol Rockingham castle. 

suopshire, Geo. Brooke, of 
Haughton, esq. 

Somersetshire, John Leigh, of 

Combhay, esq. * 


Losh, of 


of 
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Staffordshire, Jas. Beach, of the 
Shaw, esq. 

Southampton, sir Robert Kings- 
mill, of Sidmonton, bart. 

Suffolk, R. Pettiward, of Finbo- 
rough, esq. 

Surrey, G. Tritton, of West Hill, 
Wandsworth, esq. 

Sussex, Wm. Dearling, of Don- 
nington, esq. 

Warwickshire; F, Newdigate, of 
Arbury, esq. 

Wiltshire, Harry Biggs,of Stock- 
ton, esq. 

Worcestershire, T. 
Dudley, esq. 

Yorkshire, R. Watt, of Bishop 
Burton, esq. 


Hawkes, of 


SOUTH WALES. 


Brecon, Waker Wilkins, jun, of 
Alexanderstone, esq. 

Carmarthenshire, Hamlyn Wil- 
liams, of E.dwinstord, esq. 

Cardiganshire, William Brookes, 
of Noyart, esq. 

Glamorgan, sir R. Lynch Blosse, 
of Gabulva, bart. 

Pembrckeshire, Lewis Mathias, 
of Langwarren, esq. 

Radnor, John Cheesment Se- 
vern, of Languenlo, esq. 


NORTH WALES, 

Anglesey, Hen. Williams, of 
Trearddur, esq. 

Carnarvonshire, Thomas Parry 
Jones Parry, of Madryn, esq. 

Denbighshire, John Wynne, of 
Garthwhio, esq. 

Flintshire, sir G. W. Prescott, 
of Ewloe, bart. 

Merioneth, Hugh Reveley, of 
Brynygmin, esq. 

Montgomeryshire, Edward Hey- 
ward, of Crooswood, esq. 
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MESSAGE OF HIS IMPFRIAL AND 
ROYAL MAJESTY. 


ENATORS, I have ordered 
- my minister for foreign affairs 
to commnnicate to you the several 
circumstances which occasion the 
junction of Holland with the em- 
ire. The orders published by the 
British council in 1806 and 1807 
have rent in pieces the public law 
of Europe. A new order of things 
governs the universe. New secu- 
rities becoming necessary to me, 
the junction of the mouths of the 
Scheldt, of the Meuse, the Rhine, 
the Ems, the Weser, and the Llhe, 
with the empire, the establishment 
of an inland navigation with the 
Baltic, have appeared to me to be 
the first and most important. I 
have ordered the plan of a canal 
tobe prepared, which will be exe- 
cuted in the course of five years, 
and will connect the Seine with the 
Baltic. Those princes will be in- 
demnified who may find themselves 
circumscribed by this great mea- 
sure, which is become absolutely 
necessary, and which will rest the 
right of my frontiers upon the Bal. 
tic. Before I came to this deter- 
mination, I apprised England of it. 
She was acquainted that the only 
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means for preserving the indepen. 
dence of Holland was to retract 
her orders in council of 1806 and 
1807, orto return at last to pacifie 
sentrments. But this power was 
deaf to the voice of her interests, 
as well as to the cries of Enrope. 
I was in hopes of being able to e& 
tablish a cartel for the exchange of 
prisoners of war between France 
and England, and to avail myself, 
in consequence of the residence of 
two commissioners at Paris and 
London, to bring about an approm- 
mation between the two couatries 
I have been disappointed in my et 
pectations. I could find nothing 
in the mode in which the Englis 
government negotiated but craft 
and deccit.—The junction of the 
Valais is an effect long intended at 
the immense works which I have 
had performed in the Alps wighin 
the last ten years. At the ume ot 
my act of mediation, I separated 
the Valais from the Helvetic Leagues 
foreseeing then a measure of suc 
advantage to France and Italy.— 
So long as the war continues W® 
England, the French people must 
not lay down their arms. y 
finances are in a most flourishing 
state. I can meet all the expen? 
which this immense empire ' 
quires, 
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quires, without calling upon my 


people for fresh sacrifices. 
(Signed) Napovegon. 
Palace cf the Thuilleries, Dec. 10, 
1810. 
By order of the emperor, 
H, B. Duke or Bassano. 


After the message was read, his 
ercellency the duke of Cadore, 
minister for foreign affairs, laid 
the following report before the 
siting 3 


aerorT OF THE MINISTER FOR 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS TO HIS MA-« 
pisty THE tMPEROR AND KING. 


Sir—Your majesty has exalted 
France to the highest point of 
greatness, ‘Ihe victories obtained 
over five successive coalitions, all 
promoted by England, have pro- 
duced these consequences ; and it 
may be said, that we are indebted 
to England for the glory and 
power of the great empire. At 
every Opportunity your majesty 
made offers of peace, and without 
considering whether it would be 
more advantageous than war: you 
looked, sir, only to the happiness 
of the present generation, and you 
always showed yourself ready to 
sicriice to it the most flattering 
prospects of the future. It was 
m this spirit that the peace of 
impo Formio, of Luneville, and 
ot Amiens, and subsequently of 
Presburg, of ‘Tilsit, and of Vien- 
fa, were concluded; it was in this 
spirit that your majesty has five 
limes sacrificed to peace the great- 
*t part of your conquests. More 
Mixious to adorn your reign by the 
public happiness than to extend 
the frontiers of your empire, your 
majesty set bounds to your great- 
ness; while England, keeping the 
torch of war contiually alive, 
*emed to conspire against her al- 
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lies as well as herself to create the 
greatest empire that has existed for 
twenty centuries.—At the peace of 
1783, the power of France was 
strong in the family compact, 
which closely bound Spain and 
Naples with her political system.— 
At that of Amiens, the respective 
strength of the three great powers 
was increased by the addition of 
twelve millions of Polish inhabi- 
tants. The houses of France and 
Spain were essentially hostile to 
each other, and the people of the 
two countries were removed further 
than ever from each other by the 
difference of their manners. One of 
the great continental powers had 
her strength Jess diminished by the 
junction of Belgium with France, 
than it was increased by the acqui- 
sition of Venice; the seculariza- 
tions also of the Germanic body 
added more to the power of our 
rivals. ‘Chus, at the conclusion 
of the treaty of Amiens, the rela. 
tive force of France was less than 
at the peace of 1788,and much in- 
terior to that to which the victories 
obtained during the wars of the 
two first coalitions gave her a 
right to expect. ‘This treaty, 
however, was scarcely concluded, 
when the jealousy of England 
displayed itself strongly. She took 
the alarm at the continually in- 
creasing prosperity and riches of 
the interior of France; and -she 
hoped that a third coalition would 
wrest Belgium, the provinces of 
the Rhine, and Italy, from your 
crown. ‘The peace of Amiens was 
broken ; a third coalition was form- 
ed; three months after it was dis- 
solved by the treaty of Presburg. 
England saw all her hopes blast- 
ed: Venice, Dalmatia, Istria, the 
whole of the Adriatic coast, and 
that of the kingdom of Naples, 
fell into the power of France. The 

Germanic 
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Germanic body, established upon 
principles contrary to those upon 
which the French empire was 
founded, dropped to pieces; and 
the system of the confederation of 
the Rhine transformed into close 
and necessary allies the same na- 
tions who in the first coalitions 
marched against France, and united 
them indissolubly to herself by 
their common interests. The peace 
of Amiens then became in England 
the object of the regret of every 
statesman. The new acquisitions 
by France, which there were no 
hopes of wresting from her at any 
future time, rendered the fault that 
was committed more evident, and 
showed the full extent of ir, An 
enlightened ‘man, who during the 
short interval of the peace of 
Amiens visited Paris, and had 
learned to know France and your 
majesty, was put at the head of al- 
fairs in England. This man of 
genius comprehended the situations 
of the two countries. He perceived 
that it was not in the power of any 
state to compel France to retro- 
grade; and that the true policy 
consisted in arresting her progress. 
He perceived, that by the success 
Oobtamed over the third coalition 
the question was changed; and 
that it must no longer. be thought 
of contesting with France the pos- 
sessions that she acquired by vic- 
tory ; but that it was necessary, by 
a specdy peace, to prevent those 
new acquisitions which the conti- 
nuation of the war would render 
inevitable. This minister did not 
conceal any of the advantages 
which France derived from the er- 
roncous policy of Enyland; but 
he had in view those which she 
might still acquire, He thought 
that England would gain much, if 
none of the continental powers lost 
more. He directed his policy to 





disarm France, and to have the 
confederation of the North of Ger. 
many recognised in opposition to 
the confederation of the Rhine. 
He perceived that Prussia coyld 
only be preserved by peace; and 
that.on the fate of that power de 
pended the system of Saxony, of 
Hessia, of Hanover, the fate of 
the mouths of the Ems, of the 
Jade, of the Weser, of the Elbe, 
of the Oder, and of the Vistula, 
ports necessary for the commerce 
of England. Like a great man, 
Fox did not deliver himself up to 
useless sorrow for the ruptore of 
the treaty of Amiens, and loses 
henceforth irreparable ; he wished 
to prevent greater, and he sent 
lord Lauderdale to Paris., The 
nezotiations began, and every thir 
led to hope that they would have 
ended happily ; when Fox died. 
From that time they languished, 
The ministers were neither sufi. 
ciently enlightened nor temperate 
to perceive the necessity of peace, 
Prussia, excited by that spirtt which 
England infused into all Europe, 
put her troops to march. ‘The im 
erial guard received orders to xt 
out; lord Lauderdale appeared 
terrified at the consequences of the 
new events that were preparimg. 
It was proposed to sign the treaty; 
that Prussia should be included m 
it, and that the confederation of 
the North of Germany should be 
recognised. Your majesty, with 
that spirit of moderation of whic 
you have given such frequent ¢ 
amples to Europe, consented. j 
departure of the imperial guar 
was delayed for some days: but 
lord Lauderdale hesitated; 
thought it necessary to send a mes 
senger to his court, and that mer 
senger brought him an order to re 
turn. Ina tew days afters 
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rating power. Posterity will consi- 
der that period as one of the most 
decisive im the histories of England 
and France. The treaty of Cilsit 
ut an end to the fourth coalition. 
—T'wo great sovercigns, lately 
enemies, united in offering peace 
to England ; but that power, who, 
notwithstanding all the forewarn- 
ings she had received, could not 
bring herself to subscribe to con- 
ditions which would leave France 
ina more advantageous situation 


than she was after the treaty of 


Amiens, would not enter into a 
negotiation, the unavoidable con- 
sequence of which would have 
been to place France in a situation 
sill more to her advantage.—-We 
refused, it was said in England, a 
treaty which maintained the North 
of Germany, Prussia, Saxony, 
Hessia, and Hanover, independent 
of France, and which secured all 
the outiets of our trade: how, 
then, can we agree at this time 


to conclude with the emperor of 


the French, when he has extended 
the contederation of the Rhine to 
the North of Germany, and to 
found on the banks of the Elbe a 
French throne, a peace which, by 
the course of things, whatever the 
stipulations might be, would leave 
under his indtuence Hanover, and 
all the ports of the north, those 
principal arteries of our commerce? 

(The exposé dwells at some 
length npon the coalitions—-de- 
clares that a proposition was made 
Our yovernment to recal the or- 
ders im council, upon condition 
that the independence of Holland 
shoul J be respected by the French; 
Which was rejected —recommende¢s 
the anuexation of the Hans ‘Towns 
to the empire: the repairing the 
canal between Hambureh and Lu- 

k, and the construction of a 
MW canal which would unite the 
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Elbe to the Weser, and the Weser 
to the Emms—advises the conti- 
nuance of the Berlin and Milan 
decrees (we thought they had been 
rescinded), and the opposition of 
the continental blockade to the ma- 
ritime one, from whjch the most 
auspicious results are predicted. } 
(Signed) CHAMPaGnNy, 
duke of Cadore. 





ELEVENTH REPORT FROM THE COM- 
MITTEE ON THE PUBLIC EXPEN- 
pirurr, &c. OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM, 

Hon. G, Villiers, paymaster of ma 

rivics. 

Judging it expedient to pursue 
their inquiries into the several sub- 
jects which engagéd their attention 
during the former session, for the 
purpose ot laying before the house 
such further intormation as has 
been received upon each to the 
close of the present . session, they 
proceed to submit the result in the 
order of their several reports. 

Upon the subject which forms 
the first part of the fifth, it appears, 
that the original bond given by the 
hon. George Villiers was discover- 
ed in June 1810, by one of the 
clerks of the admiralty, employed 
to arrange the whole of the marine 
Pupe>rsy m the midst of one of the 
bun 1 5 of marine mouti ly relurus, 

Mr. Bicknell, solicitor to the 
admiralty, produced to your com- 
mittee the proceedings for recover- 
ing the debt due to his majesty on 
master and inspector of his ma- 
jesty’s marine forces, which are 
yinted in the appendix, 

Upon the recommendation from 
your committee, that the office ot 
pavmaster of marines should be 
abolished, and the duties transfer- 
red to the navy pay-office, t1e- 
ference 
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ference was made from the com- 
missioners of the treasury to the 
treasurer of the navy, which gave 
rise to correspondence and discus- 
sions which will be found in the 
appendix. 

Afier perusing and considering 
these papers, your committee see 
no reason to alter the opinion given 
in their fifth report, p. 6, with re- 
gard to the abolition of that office. 

_Anaccount of the proceedings 
adopted for the recovery of the 
“ debt,” (which amounts to 
264,507/.) is published in this re- 
port. By this statement it appears 
that 56,492/. 10s, resulting from 
the sale of estates, &c. has already 
been received ; and it adds, under 
the head “to be expected,” the 
sum of 79,749]. 17s.—These two 
sums, that ts, including the large 
one which is to be “expected”’ to be 
received, make together 136,212/. 
15s. 
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PROTEST 

By all the royal dukes against the 
proposition, submitted to the 
prince of Wales, for limiting 
and restraining his royal high- 
ness in the exerctse of the pre- 
rogative, while called upon to 
discharge as regent the royal 
authority. 





Sir,—The prince of Wales hay- 
ing assembled the whole of the 
male branches of the royal family, 
and having communicated to us 
the plan intended to be proposed 
by his majesty’s confidential ser- 
vants, to the lords and commons, 
for the establishment of a restricted 
regency, should the continuance of 
his miajesty’s ever-to-be-deplored 
illness render it necessary; we {eel 
it a duty we owe to his majesty, to 
our country, and to ourselves, to 
enter our so.emn protest against 


Pleasures we consider as pertectly 
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uncenstitutional, as they are con, 

trary to and subversive of the prin. 

ciples which seated our family u 

on the throne of this realm, © . 
(Signed) 


Frederick Augustus Frederick 
William Adolphus Frederick 
Edward William Frederick, 
Ernest 


Wednesday night, 12 o’elock, 
Dee. 19, IS10, 
R. H. Spencer Perceval, Sc. Ge. We, 


ANSWER. 


Mr. Perceval has the honoarof 
acknowledging the receipt of a 
solemn protest, in the name of al} 
the male branches of the roval 
family, against the measures which 
his majesty’s coniidential servant 
have thought it to be their duty tg 
communicate to his royal highnes 
the prince of Wales, as intended 
to be proposed to the two houses 
of parliament, for the establish 
ment of a restricted :egency during 
the continuance of his mayesty’s 
ever-to-be-lamented indisposiuon ; 
and stating that their royal high 
nesses consider these measures ag 
perfectly unconstitutional, as colt. 
trary to and subversive of the prt 
ciples which seated his miajesty’s 
royal family upon the throne of 
this realm. 

Mr. Perceval has felt it to be bis 
duty tosubmit this communication 
without loss of time to his majesty's 
servants; and deeply as they la 
ment, that the mea:ure which they 
have thought themselves bound %@ 
propose, shali appear to their roy 
highnesses ta deserve a character 
so directly contrary to that which 
it has been their anxious endeavour 
should belong to it, they must sull, 
however, have the consolation ot 
reficcting, that the principles up 
which they have acted obial 
the express and concurrent ope 

‘ 
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of the two houses of parliament in 
the years 1788 and 1789: that 
those houses of parliament had the 
high satisfaction of receiving, by 
the command of his majesty, after 
his majesty’s recovery, his warmest 
acknowledgements for the addition- 
al prox fs they had given of their 
aflectionate attachment to his pers 
son, and of their zealous concern 
for the honour and interests of 
his crown, and the security and 
good povernment of his domini- 
ons; and that the uninterrupted 
confidence which his majesty was 
pleased to repose, for a long series 
of years, in the persons who pro- 

gd the measures which were 
grounded on those principles, en- 
titles his majesty’s servants, in their 
mdgement, still furtherto conclude, 
that those principles and measures 
had the sanction of his royal ap- 
probation. 

Dewning-street, Der. 20, 1810. 
His royal highness the duke of York, 


EF. ese, ES, 





PROTESTS, 


On the rejection of the previous 
question moved on the second 
resolution respecting the re pencey. 
l. Because it is always unwise, 

and often unsafe, to assert abstract 

principles, on the truth of which 
ite proceeding proposed to be 
adopted does not exclusively rest : 
and on the present Occasion, it 
ems peculiarly unnecessary to 

‘act a compliance with specula- 

We and questionable premises, to 

‘tablish a conclusion in which all 

*em practically to concur, 

‘hose who have regarded the 
Prince as having a right to assume 
e royal functions on the declared 
meapacity of his father, have al- 
Ways held that the exercise of that 
nght could not be called into ac- 
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tivity otherwise than by the adju- 
dication of the estates of the realm. 

Those who have maintained a 
right in the two houses, have ad- 
mitted the expediency of conferring 
the appointment on his royal high. 
ness the prince of Wales. 

Finally, those who deny any po- 
sitive legal right, either in the 
prince to assume, or the estates to 
confer the exercise of the royal au- 
thority, do nevertheless approve of 
the estates offering, and of the 
prince accepting, the oflice of re- 
gent on the present melancholy 
occasion. 

To select, therefore, topics of 
disagreement among men who are 
disposed to concur in the practical 
conclusion of supplying the defect 
in the exercise of the royal func. 
tions, by a regent, in the person of 
his reyal highness the prince of 
Wales, seemed to us repugnant to 
the maxims of prudence, and di- 
rectly at variance with those ex- 
amples of moderation and temper, 
which, at remoter periods, of our 
history, as well as at the glorious 
revolution of 1688, had been held 
out to us by the conciliatory policy 
and wisdom of our ancestors. 

2. Because the agitation of the 
question was calculated to produce 
delay : and delay in supplying the 
means of exercising the royal au- 
thority, must either be injurious to 
the public service, or subversive of 
the constitution of this kingdom. 
For the functions of the executive 
government cannot be discontinued 
during a period of extensive war 
and great national embarrassment, 
without injury to the public wel- 
fare ; and the duties of the kingly 
office cannot, on the other hand, 
be discharged by those who usurp 
the royal authority, unsanctioned 
by the laws, the consent of the 
estates, or the knowledge of their 
sovereign, 
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sovereign, without imminent dan- 
ger to the constitution of the coun- 


try. 

Cumberland Holland 
Clarence Jersey 

Kent Lauderdale 
Sussex Ponsonby 
Gloucester Bedford 
Charlemont Albemarle 
Granard Keith 
Yarborough Upper Ossory 
Erskine Hastings 
Fitzwilliam Dundas 
Heretord Ailsa 

Thanet Spencer 
Donouyghmore = Norfolk 
Somerset Say and Sele 
Dutton Rosslyn 


Gr aR’ ley 
Hutchirson 
Suffolk and 


Berks. 


Scarborough 
Cholmondeley 
Carlisle 
Statford 





On the rejection of the amend- 
ment to the third resolution. 

}. Because no objection has been 
urged to the amendment, which 
does not in greater turce apply to 
the original resolution, and to every 
method that can be devised for sup- 
plying the defect of the personal 
exercise of the royal authority in 
the present emergency. 

Y. Because an address, such as 
is proposed in the amendment, is 
conformable to the practice of our 
ancestors at the glorious xra of the 
revoluuion, who, before they de- 
clared the throne to be vacant, re- 
quested the prince of Orange, by 
address, to continue to administer 
the government of the country ; 
and after declaring the vacancy of 
the throne, did, by declaration, 
proceed to an immediate revival of 
the royal authority. 

3. Lecause an address to his 
roval highness the prince of Wales 
is the most plain, direct, and above 
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all expeditious method of sy r. 
ing the defect in the exercise Lin 
royal authority ; and is free from 
all appearance of fraud, as well as 
the assumption of POWEIS Nor 
vested by the Jaw and constituting 
of our country in the two houses 
of parliament. 

4. Because, though we have 
heard it argued in debate, that the 
mode as proposed, of proces 
by bill, afforded stronger secuntr 
for the coneurrence of his roval 
highness the prince of Wales ip 
such measures as the wisdom of 
the two houses may recommend 
for the care of his majesty’s per. 
son, and for the reput ition of the 
regent’s authority, we have hither 
to jearned from no ¢ ne, that there 
existed any circum:tance in the sta 
tion or character of his royal high 
ness the prine> of Wales, which 
could suggest the p.opricty of de 
siring stronger securtty than our 
ancestors exacted from the prince 
of Orange, for his concurrence ia 
such laws as they decmed necessary 
for the mainterance and salety 
the liberties of the people. 

5. Because, if we were capabk 
of entertaining the untounded st» 
picion, that his roval highness the 
prince of Wales had an inchiaton 
to withhold his assent to such mee 
sures as the two houses of parta- 
ment were disposed to surges, fit 
the security of hus miajesty’s per 
son, or for the regulation of the 
regent’s authority, we should be of 
opinion, that his royal highness s 
accepting the power ol conducting 
the government inconsequenceat a 
address, in which such regulatots 
are stated, would afford better - 
curity than an act ol parliamen', 
which, if passed in the mannes 
posed, must at least appear to : 
of doubtful effect, after the leg 


; cunt 
lature has declared the act ¢4 he 
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the attainder of the duke of Nor- 
falk to be void and nuli--the com- 
mission under which it wits passed 
rot having been signed by his ma- 
vevte hend, or having the usual 
yords indicating the royal assent. 
Clarence Nortolk, E. M. 
Kent Thanet 

Duiton 


Sussex 

‘ en 

Gloster ( lifton 

York Grantiey 
Cumberland Erskine 
Cambridge Fitywillam 
Hereford Renth 

‘ ‘ y ' i r an 
bay and Sele Uppel Ossary 
Donou hn Te Hastings 
Spencer Dundas 

Lansd: whe Ail sal 
Cholmondeley Charlemont 


} 


Scarborough Gsranard 
Stafford Yarborough 
Vassal Holland Headfort 
Jersey Butler 
Lauderdale Rosslyn 
Ponsonby Hutchinson 
Bedford Suffolk & Berks 
Albemarle Carlisle. 
pamnmpned 
AGAINST THE THIRD RESOLUTION. 
l. Because the proposal contame- 
ed in the resolution, as expisined 
in debate—that the two houses 
should direct the royal assent to be 
given by a bill or bills under a 
@MMission, to which the great 
veal, by their direction and autho- 
my, isto be athxed—-secems to us 
a solecism in langnage, and a V10- 
on of the common and statute 
law of this kingdom. 
if the assent is given by the di- 
recuon of the two houses. Of par- 
ty without any person being 
powered Lo give or withho! a at 
discretion, that ; ent, it is in 
mance the assent of the two 
iches of the levislature to their 
own act; and it can neither deserve 
— ol tain the anth: ity, 
18}. Os Lie Bis UI Oi @liy 







































person representing, on his behalf, 
the third branch of the legislature. 

By the statute of the 38d of 
Henry VILL, and more expressly 
by the Ist of queen Mary, session 
the 2d, it is provided, declared, 
and enacted, * That the royal as- 
sent or consent of the king or kings 
of this realm to any act of parlia- 
ment ought to be given in his own 
royal presence, being personally 
present in the higher house of par- 
liament; or by his letters patent 
al, Ns signed with 
his hand, and declared and notified 
in his absence to the lords spiritual 
and temporal, and the commons 
assembled together ;’—-and the 
omission of the usual words in the 
commission, and the substituuvion of 
the king’s stamp tor his royal signa- 
Ture, are, by the statute of queen 
Mary, declaring the attainder of the 
duke of Norfolk of none effect, 
deemed sufficient to rendervoid and 
null the assent given under that 
commission, although the great seal 
was annexed thereunto, 

By the 18th ot Charles II. it is 
further declared, that no act or 
ordinance with the force or virtue 
of a law can be made by either or 
both houses of parliament. 

We couceive, therefore, on the 
one hand, that a commission so 
created, and so limited, can never 
by any fiction ct law, or annexa- 
tion Or seal, convey the royal as- 
sent in defiance of the obvious 
meaning of language, and the 
‘trict and legal definition of the 
term ;—and on the other hand, till 
the royal assent be obtained, we 
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dinance of the two branches of the 
legislature only, ihe foree and vir- 
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2. Because in no instance while 
the rovernny nt of this country bas 
been acknowledred to be in king, 
lords, and commons, has any sta- 
tute or law been enacted without 
the concurrent assent of the threc 
branches of the legislature, 

$. Because the proceedings of 
the two houses tn 1788 are incom- 
plete, and cannot therefore be en- 
titled to the weight and authority 
of 2 constitutional precedent. 

The adherence to precedent, so 
wisely enforced by the theory and 
practice of our constitution, is 
justified by considerations which 
cannot attach to incomplete trans- 
actions, viz. the union of authority 
and experience, and a confidence 
in the wisdom of adesien founded 
on a view of the benefits resulting 
from the execution of it. 

The opinions therefore « 


‘ 


1 
tH 


majorities and minorities of 1755-9 


\f . 
deserve such attention as the re- 
spective number and characters of 
those who composed them are 
calculated to command; but they 
cannot obtain the force and vatue 
of a constitutional precedent, which 
can OT ly be conterred on a measure 
b\ the pr rctical knowle d: e and ey- 
rience oO} its effects. 

t Because the conduct of the 
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dictions, and ‘preroratiy 
crown and sovefinite heed 
longing.” 
Clarence Dundas 
Sussex Ailsa 
Gloster Headfort 
Kent Butler 
York ‘harlemont 
Cumberland Granard 
Cambridve Yarborough 
For 2d, 3d, and Upper Ossory 
4th reasons, Erskine 
Lansdowne bi zwilliam 
Holland Thanet 
Jersey Hereford 
Lauderdale Donoughmore 
Ponsonby Spencer 
Bedford Norfolk, E. M. 
Albemarle Dutton 
Keith Rosslyn 
Hastings Clifton © 
Grantley lutchinsoa 
Cholmordeley — Stafford 
Suffolk & Berks Scarborough, 
Carlisle 


SPAIN 
The following manifesto of the 
cortes general and extraordinary, 
to the Spanish nation, explains 
the views. policy and feelings 
of that peo} le. 

Spaniards !—If the cortes exit» 
ordinary, assembled by your free 
and deliberate ch Ice, and which 
bas been installed solemnly ine 
roval isle of Leon, has not beter 
this day regularly addressed you # 
was from the conviction it felt that 
its character and object se 
manifest themselves to you by # 
provident, just, and necessary de 
crees and declarations, rather than 
hy studied professions and declar* 
tions. ‘I'o act, and not to provers 
was its sacred duty. Applying ### 
with undivided heart and hand te 
the re reneration and well-being @ 

! CONLTESSs declaring 
sovereignty 
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f the nation; solemnly swearing 
in the name of all the people to 

reserve the same ior Ferdinand 
VII. king of Spain and the Indies ; 
anctioning the constitutional di- 
vision of three estates; abolishing 
ybitrary and unjust rules; re-csta- 
blishing the freedom of thought in 
its original purity ; restoring to the 
citizen one of the most sacred 
rights af political liberty—that of 
afree press; forming a new go- 
remment on a compact and vigo- 
rous system; and endeavouring to 
crengthen the edifice of the state 
by constitutional laws, which they 
we engaged in framing :—in these 
argent and laudable occupations the 
cortes were diligently engaged, 
when a novel and most extraordi- 
mary rumour, vague and hardly 
credited in its commencement, but 
son, perhaps, through the machi- 
mations of the common enemy, 
obtaining extensive credit, resound- 
edin all parts of Spain, as well as 
mMany other quarters, and impe- 
nously called for the most serjous 
attention on the part of the national 
congress, 

Beware, O Spaniards! that the 
rant of Europe, panting to sub- 
mgate us, now adds treachery and 
amtifice to the unheard-of violence 
oy which he has goaded you into 
tis defensive war ; and, consider- 
mg the ardent force of your love 
ind loyalty for your adored sove- 
ign, heendeavours to contravene 
these sentiments, by insidiously 
Pretending to make restitution to 
M outraged Spaniards, and to 
“oMmpassionate the state to which he 
“snowreduced them. But think 
wt, Spaniards ! that tyrants ever 
rs beneficent without some insi- 
-_ motive. Ferdinand Mt) be 
A i but he will be sur- 
be Seania: armed Frenchmen, and 
7 tds who suffer themselves 
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to be seduced by the artifice, or in- 
timidated by the menaces, of Bo- 
naparte. He would come as one 
of the family of this monster, 
either by means of an union with 
a foreign princess, or as an adopted 
son df Napoleon; he would come 
to administer to the will of this 
execrable protector, by endeavour- 
Ing to obtain a peace of his dict:- 
tion, or, in other words, to effectu- 
ate the ruin and subjugation of the 
peninsula, Such is the substance 
of these rumours; considerations 
in which are at once compromised 
the honour and decorum of your 
king—the independence and sove- 
reignty of the nation—and the 
dignity and salvation of the mo- 
narchy, The extravagant reque:t 
of adoption, which is already said 

to have been made in the name of 
Ferdinand, and which is inserted 
in those public papers in the pay 

of Bonaparte, leaves no room to 
doubt of the design of the usurper 
to degrade and vilify their lawful 

sovereign in the eyes of Spaniards, 
for the purpose of forwarding bis 

iniquitous designs. Thus you see 

the moment ts arriving, perhaps is 

not far distant, when the nation 

may be placed in a situation as 

perilous and complicated as that 

which gave birth to its heroic in- 

surrectton, and in which it would 

have to display a similar grandeur 

and nobleness of character. 

The cortes, in considering this 
most important subject, are fully 
aware of the grand. character ot 
the peopl whom they represent, 
of the worthy and noble example 
which they hold forth to the rest 
of Europe, and of the splendid 
hopes opposed to the gloomy hor- 
rors which are involved im this 
terrible contest. ‘hey feel that 
Spaniards must be aware, that the 
which the outrageous 

(N 2) tyranny 
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tyranny of the Gallic despot has 
goaded them, must be carried on 

without compromise or rel: 100, 
and with accelerated force. What 
can be the object of such 2 species 
of concili ation ! if will not, 
Spaniards, be for that of your 
happiness and repose, or to make 
re paratic n for the various insults 
and accun gree injuries inflict ed 
upon you! No: the souls of tyrants 
are never stetied by the impulse 
of virtue. Napoleon is instinctively 
malignant. ‘This has been terriviy 
exemplified with respect to us 
already. He again seeks to enslave 
us, to render us the unhappy in- 
strument of hi is insatiable ambition. 
Youradmrabie patriotism, courage, 
and constancy, have hitherto dis- 
concerted his miquitous projects, 
Spai n has successfully resisted him, 
to whose triumphal car all the 
kings of Europe succumb. The 
subtle tyrant has self-consulted 
a pr‘ ject for sub jes galing Spain ; ; he 
feels, the ruling virtue “ot genuine 
Spaniards is th at of loyalty to their 
sovereigns. He beholds the un- 
practi: sed Ferdinand in his power ; 
he conceives the e x pe dieut of send- 
ing him to Sp: = ba the insidious 
character of an lopted son; but 
in efiect as a degraded instrument, 
He knows his influence, and hopes 
to bring about a tranqutl submission 
by his mean ; He sees that Ame- 
rica already acknowle di res his sw ay; 
but she wld 1 this illustrious and de- 
voted missionary be unsuccessful, 
he sees at least that the Spaniards 


willbe divided, and theseeds sown of 


dissension and distrust, aml thinks 


that the wavering and unprinc ipled 
among us will. excuse their dee 
sert ion, under the pretext of a 
mg to the fortunes of Ferdinand. 
But, Spaniards, all these insi- 
dious machinations will vanish like 
the mists an the sun of your 


dher- 
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rectitude and true interests. 

us continve loyal to Tordmand. 
Wheat nation has ever given such 
pro ts of/loyalty to its Sovere| on? 
fF Heoo> a variety of sigma .astances 
are ced.) But, suppose Bona, 
parte hould prevail on the Captive 
princ to enter Spain; will he be 
the sai e, the adored monarchefen 
choice? No; Ferdinand \a 

can never be Ferdinand de Bopr. 
bon. No; he would be the servile 
instr ume it of the Corsican Attila, 
encircled by atrocious Gauls, and 


degrade’ Spzaniirds instead of 
free anc generous subjects, His 
identity would no longer exis, 
You woul: never become the de. 
ceived \: .ims of such an illusion, 
and t ‘own which the tyrant 


would appurently restore, would 
form a2 new emblem of mockery 
and insult. 

Political independence and social 
felicity were our objects when, a 
Aranjuez, we tried to seat on th 
Spanish throne a prince idolized 
by us for his amiable and benere 
lent d position. Such are still the 
objects ot the Spanish people, for 
which th ey have alre ady sustained 
a three years sanguinary warlare, 
and have latte:!y convened the & 
traordinar ‘y cortes of the Spanish 
monarchy. i‘o detend the county 
aga inst its actual enemies, and to 
secure its future indepen 
the universal wish of the peopl 
and the sworn cuty of then repr 
SENLAUVES 5 the wish for am 
narchical constitutions but ons i 
and equitab le, 1s now cont moplated 
by those representatives ! Napoleon 
is deceived as to our real objects 
Spaniards combat not for “8 
g) Ory, Or for idefined or unjos 
objects our pe: ical indepe idence, 
domestic any ‘lity and freedom, 


and the intey ° y of | yur cerritories 


are our rea! ana or ly ubj _ le 
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Let us announce to ; | Evrope, 
that Spaniards contemplate with 
astonisiment and admiration tl a 

sited and generous exertions of 
Let us expre > our pra- 

AAMCrICR, 
nthusias*t 


our allies. 

titude to our brethren 1 
who have with such 
loyalty asserted the c.use of the 
mother country, aud present such 
a striking contrvst t) the vile as- 
sissins of the crafty tyrant. Let 
us evince to the world, that the 
immenss power of our coramon 
enemy will not avail against the 
imprecnable bar ver of your hercic 
virtue, though he should take ad- 
vantage of the Ipless situation of 
a youae and wi.practised prince, 
and convert him personaliy into 
the blind tmstrument of his atro- 
cious projects. 

The cortes, the legitimate iter. 
preters of your wills in this terrible 
crisis, swear solemnly, in your 
mame, before the Supreme Being, 
im presence of ail the nations of the 
arth, and of the august and be- 
tehcent ally in particular, not to 
ly down their arms, nor afford the 
e@emy a moment of repose, nor to 
enter into al) concert or agree. 
ment with him, until he shall have 
previously evacuated the territories 
ut Spain, and those of our neigh- 
bouring and illustrious ally, Por- 
tugal | Unite with us in this so- 
“mn oath, all you respectable 
étgy who wish to maintain the 
cuse of our altars and our holy 
migion; all you ennobled Spa. 
iards, if you pre tend, i ‘mitation 
% your ancestors, to defend the 
Uirone and the country; and all 
}H industrious and commiercia! 
“tens, and proprietors of every 

“mption, repine not at any sae 
nee tnuke for objects 
cmmside i‘ Sa ity : recollect and 

T the arous and profane 
“oeites of your relentless encmy! 
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If any amongst you prefer wearing 
the mark of inglorious slavery in 
your unmanly foreheads, let him 
fly the Jand of heroic freedom, and 
on him be the indignant curses of 
the nation. : 

Given at the royal isle of Leon, 
the 9th of January, I8tl. 

Avonse Canepo, president. 


Jos k, Mar \TrINEZ 


, Cep. sec, 


Joss Al NAR hy dep sec. 
PROCLAMATION, 
7 > * , . 
j i . ISI}. 
We, Chiurles, by t race ot 
Yo a prince prin it ' oO! the CON- 


fedesation of the Khine, grand 
duke of Pranktort, &c. being dis- 
posed to execute the part ot the 
duty which ts imposed upon us, as 
regards our territory ; 

Whereas his majesty the em- 
peror of the l'rench, by an imperial 
decree issued from the palace of 
Fontainebleau in the last month, 
has decreed that on the 19th Feb. 
of the present year a certain num- 
ber of men shall be provided for 
foreign service in the states of the 
Rhenish confederations and where. 
as the contingent which falls upon 
us is to provide immediately 2800 
men, we have deemed it expedient 
shall be 
speed, 


to order that this force 
raised v ith all convenient 

With impressions of gratitude 
to his imperial majesty, and with 
the greatest willingness to do our 
duty, by omr decree, we Lavee xhort- 
ed every citizen of Strasburg, and 
the inhabitants, as they love their 
native land, or his property and 
family, to deliver.in their names to 
hie milita ¥ CONScrTipiion, which 1s 
the foundation of the success of all 
the undertakings of his majesty, 
aud of the weltare of the state. 

In order to soon as 
possible the recniits which are Te 
esty, and which 


have 


‘ 


secure 


quired by ls 7 ty 
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have been provided in other states, 
we have directed the pretects of the 
four military departments of our 
Grand Duchy to make out a for- 
mula, which is to be filled up by 
the inhabitants, who are to state 
the number of young persons with- 
in their control, of the various 
classes liable to the conscription, 

[t is necessary that we should 
remark by the way, that no rank 
or situation can be considered ex- 
ceptions, but every individual, 
without reserve, shall be compeiled 
to serve, or finda substitute. | 

These iists of conscription, when 
prepared, shall be delivered into 
our war department ; and 
shall be inspected by us, and onr 


aa 


further commands upon the same 
shall be made known. 
Givenat Franktort,29th Jan. 1811. 
CHARLEs, grand duke. 


“* 


IMPORTANT CORRESPONDENCE BE- 
TWEEN THE PRINCE REGENT AND 
MR. PERCEVAL. 

THE PRINCE REGENT’S LETTER. 

Carleton-house, Feb. 4, S11. 

The prince of Wales considers 
the moment to be arrived, which 
calls for his decision with respect 
to the persons to be employed by 
him, inthe administration of the 
executive yovernment of the coun- 


try, according to the powers vested 

him by Loy] i Bi 
ih iim v\ ta Dilii pa sca «by the 
two houses of parliament, and now 
on the point of recetving the sanc- 
tion of le prreat se il. 

The prince feels it incumbent 
upon him, at this precise juncture, 
t mmunicate to Mr. Perceval 
his tatention not to remove from 
their stations those whom he finds 
there as iis majesty’s official ser- 
vants. Atthe same time the prince 
Owes it to the truth and sincerity 
of character, which, he trusts, will 


~ 


appear in every action of his life, 





4: 
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in whatever situation plac 

Se . er situation parced, et. 
plicitly to declare, that the irresis:. 
ble impulse of filial duty and af. 
fection to his beloved and afflicted 
= , ° ’ _ 
father, leads him ¢o dread tha any 
act of the regent might, im tbe small. 
est degree, have the effect of interfer. 
ing with ibe progress of bi sovererga'; 
ricovery. 

This consideration alone dictates 
the decision now communicated we 
rf = } 

Mr. Perceval. 

Having thus performed an act 
of indispensable duty, from a just 
sense of what is due to his own 


. = 
cnn tan , ~ 
CC mSIS.CNC' ana nt I 


ir, the prince 


has only to add, that, among the 
many b 1! ‘vu be derived from 


his majesty’s restoration to health, 
and to the personal exercise of his 
royal functions, it will not, in the 
prince's estimation, be the least, 
that that most fortunate event wil 


at once rescue lum from a situation 
of unexampled embarrassment, 


and put an end to a state of alfa 
ill calculated, he fears, to sustain 
the interests of the united kingdom 
in this awful and perilous criss 
and most difficult to be reconciled 


British constitution. 


MR. PERCEVAL S ANSWER. 
Dorning-street, Feb. 5, Vall. 


Mr. Pere val presents his humble 
duty to your royal highness, and 
| t acknow ledge the 
receipt of your royal highness's 
letter of last night, which reached 


she 


7 a . 
iD La HoOnCuUtr 


him this morning. 

Mr. Perceval tecls it his duty 0 
express his humble thanks to your 
‘ . . . 1. 
royal highness for the franknes 

with which your royal hig 
cetiy, [0 
has condescended, explicitly, © 
communicate the motives wae 
' ; - ‘ 
have induced your royal bigs 
to honour his c lieagues ot 
= _ Ci 
with your commands for mee 
4 tmmudves 


Sa TSA &- 











PUBLIC 


stl.) 


yaaation of their service Sy 


in the 
gavons intrusced to them by the 
kay. And Mr. Perc: val 
ave to assure your Tos al highness, 
that, int the ex press ion of yo rroy al 


* egs 


ness’s se time nts f 
big ’ > - aan 
loval atl rachme nt to cil KY, ANG 
e anxiety for the speeay restora- 

“3° , ? | \A.. 
tion of his majesiy’s health, Mr, 
Perceval can see nothing but ad- 
dit nal motives for them most 


ertions to give satisfac. 


aniiOu>s @xegTi Vaio 
= | <- 
ito your rovVvali ft 
oy manner im Which it can 
even, by endeavouring to promote 


’ 


: . * ts 
‘7 . 
> TO haa 


rhness, in the 
- 


rourroyal agnee ss°s View 
security and happiness of the coun- 
ry. 

Mr. Perceval 
regret th e impression of your royal 


rard to ey ins 


has never failed 
bghoess, with re: 
viwons OF the regency, which his 
majesty’s si elrit to be thetr 
duty to recommend to parliament. 
But he vernvures to submit to your 
whatever dif- 
feulties the present awtul crisis of 
Me country and the world may 
stration of the 
etecutive yovernment, your royal 
highness will not tind them in any 
e temporary 
pension Of the exercise of those 


ranches of the royal prerogatives 


sty's servant 
roval highness, th it, 
create in the admit: 
( gree creased by " 


Mch has been wtroduced bv parte 


aMent in conforma to what wa 
. 
ena NM ii i r ’ I lar OC ™ 
he ® : 
. a and { WhAlLe Ve Tres le4rs 


, } 
mua r ’ ’ 
“ ‘} L d t | ’ C, 
¥ . : " * x 
25 1ONF as they were ho- 
baa . = | ’ . " 
ed with your royal highness’s 
Corner j ; . 
emmands, t! C\ would feel conhe- 
dome eh +) ' ’ 
“ th ? \¥ Lai 4 } } to aa JOY, 


mr! _ 

mpie and lthcrent means to 

able your roval hiolness effec- 

wally to maintain the great and 

ty nt meas . - Te - 
portant interests tf the united 

kip Bdon able 
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And Mr. Perceval humbly trusts, 
that, \ vhaterer dou bt Ss your royal 
highne S mary entertain with res pect 
to the constitutional pr -opriety of 
which been 
adopted, your royal highaess will 
] could not 
have been recommended by his 
rvants, nor sanctioned 


i 
‘ 
} el, . 


Yy parliament, but upon the sincere, 


} 
the measures have 


4 } ' — hee } 
fecl assured, that they 


— wad 
/ 
. 


vossibly erroneous, CONVICe- 
} 


tion, Chat taey in no de rree trench- 
ed upon the true principles and 


Spirit of tne constitution, 
Af —_— > 
Mr. Perceval t his duty to 
’ an . oe —_— 
wdd, that he holds himself in readi- 


ness, at any moment, to watt upon 
your royal highne: S; and to receive 
any commands with which your 
royal highness may be graciously 


, , , 


ad 
pleased to honowr him. 


SPEECH OF THE PRINCE REGENT. 


12. The lords commissioners (the 
are hbishop of Canterbur y, the lord 
chancellor, the duke of Montrose, 
earl Camden, and the earl of 
Westmorel: ind) being seated on 
the woolsack, the lord chancellor 


‘ 


read the following most gracious 
speech : 
My lords, and gentlemen, 

In executic n°ot the commission 
which has now been read to you, 
we are commanded by his royal 
fit to CX~ 
press, in the strongest manner, 
ly he laments, not only 
mn with all his majesty’s 
ut with a personal 


om ia ‘ 
MHiction, the oreat nae 


all 
highness the prince reve 


h WwW dex 
in comm 
loval subjects, | 
and filtal a 
— calamity which has becn the 
easion of imposing upon his 
, : | ’ , , . 
roy 1] hi ness the duly OF exercise 
. , . . . ¥ = 
ine. i")? nis Hi T cry « 3 in e, tne 
roval authority c vt this od mM. 
Jn conveying to you the sense 
which his royal highness entertams 
of the crea if diffi culties at sddlien 


‘ 


the import int trust whicl 1s re pOs- 


( Y 4) ed 
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ed in him, his royal highness com- 
mands us to assure you, that he 
look 5 with the most perfi et confi- 
dence to the wisdom and zeal of 
parliament, and to the attachment 
of a loyal and affectionate people, 
for the most elfectual assistance 
and support; and his royal high- 
ness will, on his part, exert his 
utmost endeavours to direct the 
powers with which be ts invested, 
to the advancement of the pro- 
sncrity, Ww. Ne ire, and security of his 
majesty’s dominions. 

We are directed to inform you, 
that his royal highness has great 
satisfaction in bei yw enablec 
state, that fresh opportunities have 
been afio rded, during the late 
campaign, for distinguishing the 
ralour and skill of his majesty’s 
jorces both by sea and land. 

The capture of the islands of 
Bourbon and of Amboyna have 
still further reduced the colonial 
dependencies of the enemy. 

The at track upon the island of} 
Sicdy, which was announced to 
the world with a presumptuous 
anticipation of success, has been 


} 


. 


repul Ised by the persevermg exer 
’ . ’ 
tions and valour of his majesty’s 


j I Lj Gg ( LUSe 
i ve as vY nif 
i ( ‘oa Gea % al i ial is 
1} ! . ned } 
AGO] ted | ti! Ol} 1 eeresrieerer. 
1 , ae ! . ff est ™_. » | 
l 4>) Lilet StaltlOlle CICTI' (} 32) 2erilal 
erasure =: the 2c.) l ard 
Sib} rt 1h aaa thre Zlai ANG ArTQour 


which were manttested durine thts 


qui lé tt vv tiie mbabitunts >] WIichy, 
2nd trom the co-onera 1 of the 
naval means which were directed 


his Sicilian Mat je ty to this 
Ooject. 

in Portugal, and at Cadiz, the 
deience of which constituted the 
principal abject of his m yesty’s 
exertions in the last campaien, the 
designs of the enem; have been 
hitherto frustrated. ‘he consum- 
mate skiil, prudcnce, and perseve- 








[mer 2) & OG. Pisiy 
LASil, 
rance of lieut. “cen, lord viscount 
Wellington, and the disci ipline and 
det termined _ br: very at the of. 
cers and men under his comand 
have been conspicuously splayed 
throughout the whole of the cam. 
pai n. The effect of ¢ se dh 
stinguished qualities, in inspiring 
confidence and energy into the 
troops of his majesty "s allies, has 
been happily evinced by their 
eeneral good conduct, and parti. 
cularly by the brilliant part which 
they bore in the re: pulse of the ene. 
my at Buzaco. "And i royal 
tehness commands us further to 
state, that he trusts ye ao will coal 
him to continue the most effectyal 
assii'tance to the brave nations of 
the peni: ‘sulla, mn the support of a 
contest which thev manifest ade 
termination to maintain with m 
abated perseverance ; and his royal 
highness is persuaded, that you 
will feel, that the best interests of 
> British empire must be deeply 
afiected in the issue of this contest, 
on which the liberties and inde 
pendence of the Spanish and Por 
tuguese navons entirely depend. 
We ‘yen if likewise Nn COM. 
ial nd to acqual: ww yOu, that dise 
sions are now dependi ng bes 
tween this country 2 nd the United 
of Americas and that it be 


? 


otutes 
the earnest wis! of his royal ht high. 

he may find himself ema 
» bri Ing these discus® rons to 


nes “ it 
bied 

an amicable termi atio in, consistent 
with the honour of his majest?’s 
crown, and the ma: citime rights and 
interests of the meal kingdom. 

Gentlemen of the house of come 

mons, 

We : direc" ed to acquaint You 
that his 1 toy: al highness the prince 
recent has given his com 
that the estimates for the ex 
ture of the current year should 


| 
laid before you; aud ‘bghne 





— ~-s 


> tee —_— 2 eee — ieee eth 


~ 


—- 


~~ weaoeinnmae xehUlCUcrrtlhlCtCrk lC er Oe Ul Ol ee 








sil. ] 


highness has great satisfaction Len 
aequ: ainting YOu, that although th 
dificulties under which the com- 
merce of this k kingrde 7s has labour- 
ed, have ia some degree affected 
his m an revenue, 
partic’ yin hi and, yet that 
the revenue of Great Bi ‘cain in the 
last year, though unarcead by any 
new taxation, is greater than ever 


a! art or 


any preceding year. 


was Known | 
Ard nes royal wean » trusi to 
Al A 
° ‘ a 
ae ' Lar ‘lity te thi rd 
’ “i . 
ee 
. ’ 33 f 
P ite iY piles I 
sha { t ¢ vest im 
uN 2 
vr “ee 
. 's 
WW Pp ate ¢ val 
hrohn SS { ( bel I 4 It ) ° { al it 
“the most “ous wish Oj S 
th) the hk S\ at ‘ i ‘\ il . b I 
part, t be enabled to 
cart, 
restore upimpetread mio the a inds 


the ecvernment of 


of his majcs* ) | 
his kingdom; and that his royal 
she 


iness earnestly prays that the 
Ah may he pleased in his 


to accelerate the termination 
ro alamity < d eply lamented 
by the who le nation, and so pe- 
culiarl afflicting to his royal high- 


ness | re 1h n! 
CITY ADDRESS. 


lt. The dutiful and loval address 
of the lord mayor, aidermen, 
and commons of the city of 
London, in common council 
assembled. 
May it please your royal highness, 
We the lord mayor, aldermen, 
and commons of the city of Lon- 
don in common council assem bied, 
Most humbly approach your tied 
highness h the warmest assur- 
ances of atlectionate attachment 
you: royal person, and unshaken 


adherence toy the ‘sacred principles 
Which seated your family npon the 
: 4 

~ Y : . | a , . 

ti ohe of th; , ims fully cone 


Vincea by ey . a ford 
mLCU, si & til ~f* | riil ples ano! 
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the best security to the honour and 
dienity of the sovereign, and the 
rirhts and interests of the peorle. 
Whilst we offer to your royal 
highness our sincere condolence 
upon the severe visitation with 
vhich it has pleased Divine Pro- 
\ idence to aiil'ct our most gracious 
SOVE relgeM, which has occasioned 
ast! pension of the royal functions, 
itis with heartfelt consolation that, 
in common with all ranks of our 
fellow subjects, we behold in the 
person of your royal highness a 
prince hi, -hly endowed, and emi- 
nently qu: rlifed to exercise the regal 
duties——a prince, Who has so greate 
ly endeared himself to the people 
by his moderation and forbearance 
on various try ing occasions, and 
the att: ext he has so uniformly 
shown to their rights and liberties. 
Had indeed the desire and the 
expectation of the united kingdom 
been realized, by vesting in your 
royal highness the full powers of 
the executive authority, we should 
have had just cause for congratula- 
tion, confident as we feel that those 
powers would have been wisely 
and beneficially exercised, to en- 
able us to meet the extraordinary 
exigencies of so perilous a crisis, 
deeply impressed with a sense 
of the many and great difficulties, 
which, with powers so limited, your 
royal highness must have to en- 
counter in the discharge of duties 
so arduous, and feeling towards 
your royal highne ‘ss the fullness of 
that lo: al affectio n, which in deeds 
as well as in words we have so 
long demonstrated towards your 
royul father aud family, we would 
fain have forborne to cloud the 
dawn of our intercourse with your 
royal highness by even a glance at 
our grievances, manifold and 
we ight a as | they ‘are 3 but duty to 
my duty to our country, 
the 


Our sove 
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the example of our forefathers, 


justice to posterity, the fame and 
the safety of the kingdom, all, 
with voice imperious, forbid us to 
disguise our thoughts, or to smother 
our feelings. 

Far be it from us, insulted as the 
corporation of this ancient (and at 
all former times respected) city 
has recenily leen by the servants of 
the crown; far be it from us to 
indulge in complaints of grievances 
peculiar to ourselves, ready and 
willing as we are to share in all 
the necessary burdens and all] the 
dangers of our country. It is of 
general grievances, grievances sore- 
ly felt in all ranks of life; of ac- 
cumulated and « ver-accumulating (axa- 
tion, rendered doubly grievous dy 
the oppressive mode of exaction, and 
of the increased and increasing di- 
stress and misery t..erefrom arising ; 
of the improvident expénditure of the 
immense sums thus wrung from 
industry and labour; of the waste 
of life, and of treasure, in ill-con- 
trived and ill-conducted expedi- 
tions; of the attempts which for 
many years past, and especially 
within the last three years, have 
been made, and with but too munch 
success, to crush public liberty in 
ail its branches, and especially the 
liberty of freely discussing the 
conduct of public men, and the 
nature and tendency of public 
measures. 

Can we refrain from humbly 
expressing our complaints, when 
we have seen those ministers who 
have so long wssrfed the royal 
authority, and who, it is new dis- 
covered, have, by practising the most 
criminal deception won the parliament 
and the peo le, carried on the go- 
vernment during his majesty’s for- 
mer incapacity, exerting their in- 
fluence to degrade the kingly 
office? When we have seen mea- 


P A P E R S. CIS}, 
sures adopted, evincing 4) 
ungrounded jealousy and Mistrust 
of your royal highnes —when we 
have seen the prerogatives of the 
crown curtatled and withhed— 
when we NaVe SCCN A NeW estate 
established in the realm, hi niy 
dangerous and unconsttutiongles 
when we have seen 
fluence, and emolu:nent, thus vet 
apart to control and embarrass the 
exceutive povernment, al a time 
of such unprecedented difficulty, 
when all the energies c¥ the state 
are necessary to enable us to sur. 


© Most 


. 
rDuweaer 
; UWeds Ile 


mount the dangers with which we 
are threatened, both at home and 
abroad—we confess that, feeling 
as we do the most unbounded 
gratitude to your royal highness, 
for undertaking hese arduous 
duties at a moment of such peril 
and under such circumstances, we 
can discover no cause for congr 
tulation:—on the contrary, we 
should be filled with dismay and 
the most alarming apprehensions 
were it not for the known patriot 
ism ard amiable qualities which 
your royal highness possesses, and 
the resource which we trust your 
royal highness will find in the 
zeal, ardour, affection, and loyalty 
of a free and united people. 
Numerous other grievances We 
forbear even to mention ; but there 
is one so prominent in the odious 
ness of its nature, as well as in the 
marnitude of its mischievous com 
sequences, that we are unable to 
refrain from marking it out asa 
particular object of our complaint 
and of your royal highness’s 
tuous abhorrence—</e present 1 


pres ntation in the commons douse oj 
parliament, a ready instrument @ 


the hands of the minister for the 
time being, whether for the pure 
pose of nullifying the just an 
rogatives of the crown, oF a nf 


sulting 











sulting and oppress: ing the people, 
and a reform in which representa- 

absolute] iv neces- 
ty of the crown, 


people, and 


ton IS, therefore, 
sary for the sai 

the happiness 0} the 
the peace an d independence of f the 


rT 
aeprn)? v. 


uu . . ‘ , 
Renosing the fullest confidence 


our royal highness’s boneticens 
views and intentions, we can only 
deplore the present unfortunate 
gate of things, fully relying that, 
under circumstances so novel and 
embarrassing, every Measure W hich 
ea ot onall y upo ur roy al 

ehness will be adop oh 9 cme 
extricat in| yg us irom our present 
difficulties, and ior promoting the 
perce, happiness, and security ot 
the country. 

Thus to mingle our exp ressions 
of contiidence and affection: with 
the voice of complaint, ts grievous 
to our hearts; but, placing as we 
do implicit reliance on the consti- 
tutional principles of your royal 
highness, we are cheered with the 
hope’ that such a change of system 
wil take place, as will hencetor- 
ward, for a long series of happy 
years, prevent your royal highness 
from being greeted by the faithful 
and loyal city of London in any 
voice but that of content and of 
gratitude, 

signed by order of court, 
a nryY Woopruorpe. 

To which address his royal high- 
ness Was iadedead to return the fol- 
lowing most vr: cious answer :— 

I tha: nk you for the assurances of 
Your att achment, and ot your con- 
idence in the sincerity of my en- 
deavours to promote the welfare 
and security of his m:; yesty’s domi- 
Mons, by the faithtul administra- 
tion of those powers with which I 
am intrusted during the lamented 
Meispositi n of the king. 
42ine arduous situation in which 
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[ am placed,, I can assure you that 
it will be the happiest moment of 
my life when, by the blessing of 
providence, I sMall be called upon 
to resign the powers delegated to 
me into the hands of my beloved 
and revered father and sovereign. 

My own disposition, no. less than 

the example of my royal father, will 
nake me at all times ready to listen 
to the complaints of those who may 
think themselves aggrieved ; and 
will determine me on all occasions 
to regulate my conduct upon the 
established principles of that an- 
cient and excellent constitution, une 
der which the people of this coun- 
try have Mdina e njoyed a state of 
unrivalled prosperity and happi- 
ness. 

REPORT OF THE QUEEN’S COUNCIL 
ON THR STATE OF HIS MAJESTY’S 
HEALTH. 

Que: n’s Lede, Windsor, Afr. 6,1811. 
Prasad, the archbishops of Can- 

terbury and York earl Winchil- 

sea, earl of Aylesford, lord El- 

don, lord E llenborough, sir W. 

Graae, (the duke of “Montrose 

being absent on account of in- 

disposition. ) 

We the members of the council, 
here present, appointed to assist her 
miujesty in the exec ution ot the trust 
committed to her majesty by vir- 
tue of the statute p: assed i in the 5ist 
year of his majesty’s reign, enti- 
tled, “ An act to provide for the 
administration of We royal autho- 
rity, and for the care of his ma- 


jesty’s royal person during the con- 


tinuartce of his majesty’s illness, 
and for the resu mption of ’ the exer- 
cise of the royal authority by his 
majesty ;” having called before 
us, and examined on oath, the phy- 
sicians and other persons attendant 
on his majesty, and having ascer- 
tained the state of his majegy 
leaith 
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health by such other ways and 
means as appear to us to be neces- 
sary for that purpose, do here ‘by 
declare the state “of his ‘majesty’ 
health, at the time of this our meet- 
ing, as follows: 

That the indispos'tion with which 
his majesty was afilicted at the time 
of the passing of the said act, does 
stl so far exist, that his majesty i 
not yet restored to sucli ‘a state of 
health as to be capable of resumin 
the personal exercise ( al 
autho: ity. 

‘That his m ae sty appr 
made mrterial progress towards 
recovery since the passing ef the 
act; and thet al!-his mauajes y’s 
phy sici ins continue to « Xpress , then 


% his roy 


‘ars to have 


expec tati ns of such TCECOVCT\ ye 
signed 
C. Cantuar. 
J. Il or, 
Wi rin 1! ils sea 
Aylestord 
We copy from the Esseque! 10 free 
Demerara roya! gazette t the fol- 
lowing proclamation by his ex- 
cellency H. W. Bentinck, go. 
veri. he honourable the 
court of policy of the said colo. 


Eldon 
Elenbo: rough 
W . CGrai Le 


or, and the 
nies: 


Unto whom the sepresents 
come ereeuns. Be it known, 

Whereas representations have 
been made to us, that numerous 
meetings of slaves are permiited to 
take place on the east coast of the 
colony, at late hours in the 
ing; which, although they are 
avowedly se religious oppo 
yet being nseasona ble ; 1 im- 
proper Ronis, 3s, have been’ ‘found 
productive of disorder, and, if con- 
tinued to be allowed, may have the 
most dangerous tendency: We 
have therefore thought fit to enact, 
and it is hereby enacted, that from 
the date of the pubii ication of these 
presents, no mecting or convoca- 


shall 


_ 


Ccvene 
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be — 
sunset, for any py 
whatever. excent o1 nly ior Aa in 
purposes of the esta cr plantation 
to which such slaves shall belong, 
And we do her why in the strictest 
manner forbid any proprietor, at. 
torney, or manager of est: ites, to 
permit such meet ne, under paj 
of the several penalties of the kw 
} rier officers of 


directing the bure 
the different districts to use their 
Same ; alle 


rests. 
NerTsOn OF 
reius ing to 
ning t th CM. 
s given them 
the militia 


tion of slaves shal! 
permitted to ta! 
hour of 


prevent the 


. r f 


> } 
in the 
reruiations. 
4 _° } F * 
Given at the court-] 
’ } , >" As : 
brock, the 2d ay of Mav Isl); 


] ’ »-,} , 
and nu hh ' . rryorr 
. i ae ’ ‘ 


1OnSA in Sta. 


ali hed Lise 6 he same 


ionth. W. H. Benrince, 


BAPTISM OF THE KING OF ROME, 


15. The 
tism of 
fétes accompanying it, 
brated with ihe mp 
to their object ceren Ony, 
on the right of the e > Was 
the king of Ror 
verness—on the right 
his vodfather and 
on the t of ti 
jy ince i 
Spain ; prmee Na ips Jeon Jerome, 
king of Westphalia ; prince Borge 
hese, duke of Guast lla; prince 
Eugene, viceroy 0 f Italy ; heredi- 
tary grand duke of Franctort, duke 
of Parma. On the left the emperor, 
the empress ; princess Julie, queem 
of Spain; queen Hortense; E ping 
ncess Pauline, duchess of Gua 
stalla ; the prince 0! Neufchatel, 
vice-constable ; rince ot Benevet» 


to, vice-prand P neem 


mony of the bap 
t Rome, and the 
were ot |. 


spr? rh . 


cere? 


«} %. 
tie AIDe 


» heid by ats ge 


( t Lie Kg 
, and 
ricl sod mother, 


Fevce yh) N ry er lly king of 


speace 
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pcH OF BONAPARTE TO THE 
LEBGISLATIV®S BODY. 


Paris, June 16, 


This day the emperor pro- 
ceeded from the Thuilleries, in 

t state, to the palace of the 

lative body. Discharges of 
gtillery announced his departure 
from the Thuilleries, and his arri- 
val at the palace of the legislative 
body. The empress, queen Hor- 
tense, princess Pauline, the grand 
duke of Wurtzburg, and the grand 
duke of Frankfort, were im one 


*. 1 7* } ‘ 
tmbune; the corps dipiomatique 


grt 


ia another tribune; the bishops 


oe . : —_ 
eonvoked for the cCounchli, ANU ti) 


mayors and « eputies ¢ f the gor d 
cities summ { to be present at 
t . h I l I 1) 4 ol is I 5 
were on riis n i ty 
pla I ron “The 
biog of Westphalia, the princes 
grand dignitaries, rand cagles of 
the leg L « hor Our, occupied 
herr accustomed places about lis 


majesty, prince Jerome Napoleon 
After the new mem- 
bers } ul been presented and taken 
te oaths, the emperor made the 
‘ollowing speech : 


" hye ocr 
Of His rioht, 


Gentlemen deputies of departments 
to the legislative body, 

The peace concluded with the 
emperor of Austria has been since 
cemented by the happy alliance I 
have contracted: the birth of the 
king of Rome has fulfilled my 
Wishes, and satishes my peonle with 
fespect to the future.—Phe affairs 
ot religion have been too often 
mixed, and sacrificed to the inter- 
- of a state of the third order. 
it half Europe has senarated from 
ie church of Rome, we may at- 
Inibute it specially to the c¢ ntra- 
diction which has 


*tist between the truths and the 


never ceased to 
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principles of religionwhich belong 
to the whole universe, and the pre- 
tensions and interests which regard- 
ed only a very small corner of 
Italy. Ihave put an end to this 
scandal for ever. I have united 
Rome tothe empire—I have given 
palaces to the popes at Rome and 
at Paris: if they have at heart the 
interests of religion, they will of- 
ten sojourn in the centre of the af- 
fairs of christianity—it was thus 
that St. Peter preferred Rome to 
an abode even in the Holy Land. 
—Holland has been united to the 
empire; she is but an emanation 
of it—without her the empire would 
not be complete. 

the principles adopted by the 
Foglish government, not to recogs 
nise the neutrality of any flag, have 
obliged me to possess myself of the 
mouths of the Ems, the Weser, 
and the Elbe, and have rendered 
an interior communication with the 
Daltic indispensable tome. It is 
not my territory that I wished to 
increase, but my maritime means. 
America is making efforts to cause 
the freedom of her flag to be re- 
cognised—I will second her, I 
have nothing but praises to give to 
the sovereigns of the confederation 
of the Rhine.—The union of the 
Valais has been. foreseen ever since 
the act of mediation, and consi- 
dered as necessary to conciliate the 
interests of Switzerland with the 
interests of France and Italy.— 
The English bring all the passions 
into play. One time they sup- 
pose France to have all the de- 
signs that could alarm other 
porvers, desigus which she could 
have put in execution if they had 
entered into her policy, At another 
time they make an appeal to the 
pride of nations, in order to excite 
their jealousy. They lay hold of 
all circumstances which arise out 
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of the unexpected events of the 
times in which we are.—lIt is war 
over every part of the continent 
that can alone ensure their prospe- 
rity. I wish for nothing that ts not 
in the treaties I have concluded, 
I will never sacrifice the blood of 
my people to interests that are not 
immediately*the interests of my 
empire. I flatter myself that the 
eace of the continent will not be 
disturbed, 

The king of Spain ts come to 
assist ut this last solemnity. I have 
given him all that was necessary 
and proper to unite the - interests 
and hearts of the different people 
of his provimces. Since 1809, the 
greater part of the strong places 
in Spain have been taken after me- 
morable sieves. The insurgents 
have been beat tn a great number 
of pitched battles. England had 
felt thiswar wasapproaching its ter- 
mination, and that intrigues and 
gold were no longer sufficient to 
nourish it. She found herself, 
therefore, obliged to change the 


avenge Europe and Asia by finish. 
ing this second Punic: war, 


Gentlemen deputies of departmenr, 
to the legislative body, 

I have ordered my minister to 
lay before you the accounts of 1809 
and 1810. Itis the object for which 
I rave called you together, © Yog 
will see in them the Prasperoys 
state of my finances, Though | 
have. placed, within three months, 
100 millions extraordinary at the 
disposal of my ministers of war, to 
detray the expenses of new arma. 
ments which then appeared neces. 
sary, I find myself in the fortunate 
situatton of not having any new 
taxes to impose upon my people 
—I shall not increase any tax] 
have no want of any augmentation 
in the imposts. 

The sitting being terminated, his 
majesty rose and retired amidst ac- 
clamations, 


PROTEST. 
The following protest was on 





nature of it; and from an auxiliary Thursday night entered on the ¢ 
she is become a principal. Allshe journals of the house of lords, I 
has of eroops of the Ime have been against the bill for fixing the value t 
sent into the peninsula. England, of the current coin and bank-notes t 
Scotland, and Ireland are drained. at their actual denommiation—that t 
English blood has at length flowed 1s, for fixing a guinea at twenty-one e 
in torrents, in several actions glo- shillings, and no more, and a bank- t 
rious to the French arms.—This note at twenty shillings, and no t 
conflict against Carthage, which less. T 
seemed as if it would be decided Die Martis, 2 Julii, 18. ¢ 
in fields of battle on the ocean, or 2 
beyond the seas, will henceiorth be DISSENTIENT; . e 
decided in the plams of Spain! Because we think it the duty at n 
When Enclan l be exhausted, this house to mark in the irst Ine f 
when she shall at | have felt t3 stance with the most decided re a 
evils which for twenty years she probation, a bill which in our \ 
has ¥ much ¥y poured nent manifestly jeads to the b 
upon a half of ttroduction of laves imposing Upoa tt 
her farm) lf ine, the country tl compulsory 6 -: 
then sh Wer pu 1 culation of a paper currency} h 
end to ) 1, measure fraught with injustice a . 
the dost . ands structive ci aul confidence — W 
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legal security of contracts, and, as 

invariable experience has shown, 

necessarily productive of the most 

fatal calamities : 
Grenville 
Essex 


®ansdowne 
Cowper 

Jer sey K ng 

Grey Lauderdale. 

For the reason assigned on the 
other side, and because the repeal 
of the law for suspending bank 
cayments in cash is in my judge- 
ment the only measure which can 
eure the inconveniences already 
felt, and avert the yet greater cala- 
mities which are impending from 
the present state of the circulation 
ofthe country, Vassat Hotuanp. 


HIS MAJESTY S HEALTH. 


The following is the official re- 
port of the state of his majesty’s 
health on Saturday the 6th 
of July, as presented to the 
privy council by the queen’s 
council, 

Windsor, July 6. 
We the under-written, members 
of the council appointed to assist 
ber majesty in the execution of the 
trusts committed to her majesty, 
by virtue of the statute, passed in 


= An act tO provide ror 


the administration of the royal an- 


| 

?? tr an eh, . . ee 
oe ty, and ti if the care ot Hits 
b | 


™ —_—. thy 
. aurine tae 


te? ] 
Maes\y § TOVaAl nersea: 
P 4 i 


, 


continuance of his majesty’s il: 


iThiij. 
and for the re: eee: mm of the 
ercise of the royal suharity by 
Majesty,” havine duly met to- 
gether, on the 6th day of July 1811, 
at the Queen's Lodee, near to 
Windsor Castle, and having called 


haf 

viore us, and examined upon cath, 
ho .} oi < } ‘ 
mh P!ysicians and other persons 
alter .? ‘ : 
: endant upon maiestyv, and 


} : ‘ : 
VAY ascertai) the an 4 hee 


~ ’ , . 
yf ty by ey * j +9 ’ , 
- 4 ii " sticn othe 
‘ i th bia 


id Nee ed to us 
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to be necessary for that purpose, 
do hereby declare and cerufy, that 
the statetof his majesty’s health, 
at the time of this our meeting, 1S 
rot such as to enable his majesty 
to resume the personal exercise of 
his royal functions. 

That his majesty’s bodily health 
is but little disordered, 

That, im consequence of an ac- 
cession of mental disorder, subse- 
guent to our report of the 6th April 
last, a change took place in the 
system of management which had 
been previously adopted for his 
majesty’s cure. His mayjesty’s 
mental health is represented to us 
by all the physicians as certainly 
improved since the 6th of April. 
We are unable, however, to as- 
certain what would be the effects 
of an immediate recurrence to any 
system of management, which 
should admit of as tree an approach 
to his majesty’s presence as was 
allowed in a former period of his 
majesty’s indisposition. 

Some of his majesty’s physicians 
do not entertain hopes of his ma- 
jesty’s recovery quite so confident 
as tl which they had expressed 
on the Gth of April. ‘The persua- 
sion of others of his majesty’s phy- 
vy will come 


Wwse 


sicians, that his m i} 


pler ly recover, 1s not diminitshed— 


id they all appear to agree, that 

is a consideranle probability 
mi covery s and 
that neither his majesty’s bodily 


health, ner his present symptoms, 


’ 


‘ct which the disease has 
upon his majesty’s 


ison. tor 


nor the eff 
vet produce i 
: afford any re 
a 9 cal ‘ m4) 
Laat fis majes .y Wi not 
recover. 

W. Grant 

Montre se 

Winch 


Aylestord. 
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PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT. 
The deputy usher of the blac!: 
rod having summoned the house 
of commons to attend in their lord- 
ships’ house, to hear the royal as- 
sent, by commission, given to the 
gold coin bill, and the militia in- 
terchange amendment bill: this 
being done, the lords commis- 
sioners, authorized by the letters 
patent of the prince regent, in the 
name of his majesty, proceeded to 
read the regent’s speech on the oc- 

casion. 

The commissioners were the 
archbishop of Canterbury, the lord 
chancellor, earl Camden, the earl 


of Westmorland, and the earl of 


Aylestord. 
The lord chancellor read the 
speech as follows : 

My lords, and gentlemen, 

His royal 3 aang the prince 
regent, acting in the name and on 
the behalf of his majesty, has com- 
manded us to signify to you the 
satisfaction with which he finds 
himself enabled to relieve you from 
your attendance in parliament, af- 
ter the long and laborious duties of 
the session. We are particularly 
directed to express his approbation 
of the wisdom and tirmness which 
you have munitested, in enabling 
his royal highness to continue the 
exertionsof this country sn the cause 
of our allies, and to prosecute the 
_war with increased activity and vi- 
gour. 

Your determined perseverance in 
a system of liberal aid to the brave 
and loyal nat:ons of the peninsula 
has progressively augmented their 
means and spirit of re sistance 5 ; while 
the humane attentior 1 which you 
have paid to the sufferings of the 
inhabitants of Portugal, under the 
unexampled cruelty of the enemy, 
has confirmed the alliance by 
new ties of affection, and cannot 








an 


il, 
fail to inspire 

i | and 
tee 


; otenenal ct 


His royal hivhness especially 
commands is.40 declare hy > cordial 
concurrence in the ineasures which 
you have adopted, for improving 
the internal securit ya nd muilitary 
resources of the united kingdom, 

For these import unt | 


) <7 


anumation ii 


the common 


nes PUT Poses yog 
have wisely prov ide d, by establish. 
ing a system for the annual supply 
of the regular army, and for the 
interchange « of the militi: as of Great 


Britain and Ireland ; 
highness has the satisfac ction of ins 
forming you, that the voluntary 
zeal whic h h: is already been mani 
fested upon this occasion has ena 
bled him to give immediate Oper 
tion to an arrangen ent by which 
the union and mu interests of 
Great Britain and Ireland maybe 
emented and im 


WW 1 his royal 


more eilectually c 
proved. 
Gentlemen « 
mons, 
His royal highness commands us 
to thank you, mu he name and on 
behalf o f his Majesty, for the libe- 
ral supplies which you have fur 
nished for every boone of we 
public service. : 
His roy al hit hness has seen Wun 
pleasure the readiness with whieh 
you have app lied the separate 
means of Gre t. Brita tin to the & 
nancial reliet « fl Fs ‘and at the pies 
sent Moment; aud aenves much 
satisfaction fro sak perceiving that 
you have been a le eth om unplish 
this object wiih so litle a lit 
burthen upon the resources uf this 
part of the unit: ‘d kingdom. The 
manner in which you wave 
into cons dexat the coral on of 
the Irish revenue has me wi 
iis roval highness’: «probation j 
and his royal ness * commands 
us to add, tha 
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dence to the advantage which may 
ye derived from the attention of 
parliament having been given to 
this important subject. 

My lords and gentlemen, 

His royal highness commands 
gs to congratulate you upon the 
eduction of the island of Maurt- 
igs, This last and most import- 
wt colony of France has been 
obtained with incovsiderable loss, 
and its acquisition must materially 
contribute to the security of the 
British commerce and possessions 
ia that quarter of the world. 

The successes which have crown- 
ed his majesty’s arms, during the 
present campaign, under the di- 
tineuished command of lieutenant- 
eeneral lord viscount Wellington, 
we Most important to the interests 
and glorious to the character of the 
country. His royal highness warm- 
iy participates in all the sentiments 
which have been excited by those 
mecesses, and concurs in the just 
applause which you have bestowed 
spon the skill, prudence, and intre- 
pity so conspicuously displayed 
a obtaining them. 

ltaffords the ereatest satisfaction 
to his royal highne: sto reflect, that, 
would it please divine providence 
restore his majesty to the ardent 
prayers and wishes of his majesty’s 
people, his royal hirhness will be 
“aied to lay before his majesty, 
m the histo; y of these ereat achieve- 
ments of the British arms, throug h- 
- a series of systematic opera- 
mas, SO"satisfactory a proof that 
“e national interests and the glory 
t the British name have been so 
vuccessfull y maintaineds -while his 
opal highness has conducted the 
ramen of the united king- 


wate 4 commission for prorogue- 
x by parliament was read’; after 
— lord chancellor said: 
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My lords and gentlemen, 

By virtue of the commission un- 
der the great seal to us and. other 
lords directed, and now read, we 
do, in obedience to the commands 
of his royal highness the prince re- 
gent, in the name and on behalf of 
his majesty, prorogue this parlia- 
ment to Thursday, the twenty-se- 
cond day of August next, to be 
then here holden; and this parlia- 
ment is accordingly prorogued to 
Thursday, the twenty-second day 
of August next. 

The house immediately rose till 
the 22d of August. 


TWO D.CREES OF BONAPARTE. 


By two decrees, dated the 27th of 
July, the emperor of France, 
wishing to make s2veral disposi- 
tions useful to his good city of 
Rome, as he affectedly calls it, 
has decreed as follows: 

The imperial court of justice 
shall be established at the chancery; 
the academy of the university m 
the good city of Rome shall be 
established at the college della 
Sapienza. ‘I'wo lyceums shall be 
established at Rome, one at the 
Roman college, and the other at 
that of the Jesuits. The magazines 
of corn and oil at the Baths of 
Dioclesian and Ceeneto, and Civita 
Vecchia, are ceded to the city of 
Rome, 

Every year there shall be pro- 
vided an extraordinary fund of one 
million, under the title of The 
special fund for the embellishments 
of Rome. ‘This fund shall be 
raised partly on the city and partly 
ontherevenues ot the extraordinary. 
It shall be applied to the excava- 
tions fur the discovery of antiquities; 
to the perfectioning of the naviga- 
tion of the ‘Tiber; to the construc. 
tion of a new bridge on the site of 
that of Horatius Cocles; to the 
(O) finishing 
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finishing of the bridge of Sixtus ; 
to the aggrandisem nt and. embel- 
lishment of the squares of Trajan 
and the Pantheon ; to the construc. 
tion of a market and two slaughter. 
ing-places ; io the opening of 

pro ymienade on the side ot the Gate 
of the People, and anot!:er cn thesite 
of the Forum, o r the Coliseum, and 
of the Mount Palatine, to the esia- 
blishn-ent of a botanic garden, &c. 

The fund of one mitlion shall be 
employed i in 181] m the rcllowing 
manner :-—160,000 livres for the 
wood to complete the navigation 
of the Tibes, especially in that 
part of the river which flows 
through the city of Rome ; 50,00 
to begin the new bridge of Hora- 
tius Cocles ; 50,000 for the bridge 
of Sixtus; 50,000 for the enlarge 
ment ay embellishments of ue 
squares of ‘'rajan and the Pan- 
theon ; oo, 000 tor the promenade 
at the Gate of the People ; 100,000 
for the promenade at the Carito! ; 
50,000 for the market; 100,000 
for the slaughtering-places ; 50,000 
for the botanic garden; 300,000 
livres for a fund to furnish sup- 
plementary aid, according to the 
statements made of the progress of 
the works, and to commence new 
ones, accordirg to the proposals 
which shall be made by the com- 
mittee, 

Lhe plans for the per fectioning 
of the liber, 
from Perugia to the sea, and 
especially of that part.of the river 


j } 
ae ation of tiie 


which flows through the cit y of 


Rome, the new bridge of Horatius 
OF icle *s, and the bi ied ge of Sixtus 9 
shall be commenced without de): Lys 
and shall be submitted to his ma- 
jesty in the sittings of bridges 
and causeways which shall be neld 
in December. 

Also shall be commenced, with 
as little delay as possible, the plans 
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for the enlargeme; it and embeljish, 
ment of th € squares of Trajan and 
t! . Pantheor ly al d for the marker 
ali sl; Ugiil =| n 
mean x = . " z ‘ : vel ? . 

: 4a 45 TOT the 
square oO! it raj. in SI al) have receiy. 
ed his mi. je sty’ S appre bation, the 
convents of the |} 10ly Ghost and 
St Euphemia shall . be pulled 
dk wh. 

The plans wh ich | have been sub. 
mitted o hi iS maj sty for the pro. 
menade on the side ot the Gate ol 
the People are approved; and t 
carry th em into eflect the convent 
del Po; ulo, and its dependencies, 
shall i pulled down. This pro. 
menade shall be culled the Garden 
of the Great Cz ar, 

The P romenacde pre IT Ci ted on the 
site ot the Cap ito] and the Coliseum 
shall be called the Garden of th 
Capitol. ‘The pl. 1s of them shall 
be presented without delay, as wel 
as those of the botanic garden, 

The h OUSES, p: al; LCES, and des 
pendencies, situated on the sites 
destined for the embellishments 
Rome, and which appertain to bs 
majesty, er which appertain to, the 
court of .N: iples, shall be pulled 
dowh. 


PARIS. 
Palace of St. € lids Aug. 2. 

Napoleon, em pe ror of the French 
king ol It. ly, protector of te 
conte deration of. the Rhine, medi 
tor of the Swiss confederation, xe, 
&c. &c. 

Aja account having been given 
of the state « [ pra ting and Velu- 
ing of books in the der ariments “ 
the Hanseatic towns of Tustays 
and the Roman states: 

Wishing to reconcile the np 
which are guarantied by our 
and decrees of the literary proper 
of authors with the imrerests 


“ 
subjects, the booksellers and - 
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ers of the above-mentioned depart- 
ments, and to prevent the latter 


from being troubled on account of 


editions of the aforesaid works 

which they may have published 
snterior to the ruinous disputes be- 
tween them : t = 

Upon the report of our minister 
of the interior, our council of state 
sgreeing, Wwe have decreed and do 
decree as follows: , 

Art 1. Editions printed anterior 
to theyIst January 1811, in the 
departments of the 22d, 29th, and 
Hh military divisions, of works 
primed in France ulterior to the 
ame epoch, and constituting a part 
of private literary property, shall 
not be considered as countertert, 
provided they are stamped before 
the Ist of January next. 

2, Consequently editors, printers, 
and all booksellers or others tn 
any Way trading in Looks in the 
adove designated departments, 
who may be proprietors or in pos- 
session of any of them, are bound 
to declare to the prefect of their 
department the number of copies 
they possess of the said editions. 
The prefects will transmit a copy 
these declarations to our director- 
general for books: ling. 

3, These copie: must be present- 
edin each department, and by each 
primer or book seller, prior to the 
itof October, to the commissioner 
delegated for the purpose, And the 
WM page in each of them carefully 
“amped ; after which they may be 
‘reely sold throughout the empire. 

+. The booksellers shall be bound 
0 pay the authors or proprietors 
he twelfih part of the whole ot the 
copies declared by them to be in 
“eit Warehouses, or at their dise 
poral, and that too eve ry six 
en in prop rtion to the sales 
“4K@, Which shall be determin- 
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ed by the number of copies that 
remain of those they produce. 

5. On the Ist of October, the 
stamps shall be sent back to our 
director-general for bookselling ; 
atter which time all copies of the 
above-mentioned editions that shall 
be found without a stamp will be 
considered spurious, and those upon 
whom they are found subject to the 
punishments settled by the laws and 
‘our regulations. 

6. Our grand judge, minister of 
justice, and our minister for the 
interior, are charged, each in as 
much as concerns him, with the 
execution of the present decree, 
which shall be inserted in our bul- 
letin of laws. 

(Signed) Narorron. 
Milan, Aug. 25. 

To-day b ‘ng the nativity of her 
majesty the empress and queen, 
there was a court and spectacle at 
the palace. i 

The royal institute, in the sitting 
of the 6th of May last, voted an 
address to his majesty the emperor 
of France, containing sentiments 
of regard for his royal person. 

His majesty the emperor and 
king was most graciously pleased 
to receive it, and remitted the fol- 
lowing letter to the Italian insti. 
tute : 

Count Perades, president of the 
institute, after having recalled Italy 
to the glory of arms, my care has 
been to recall it to the ancient ho- 
nour of the sciences and arts. 

For this end I have given my 
kingdom of Italy that form which 
to me appeared most conducible 
to the progress of Italian literature. 
The sentiments which the Italian 
institute have expressed for me are 
guarantees of its zeal to second my 
intentions. 

‘The present having no other end, 

(O2 I pruy, 
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I prav, M. President,God may have 
you in his holy keeping. 


NEW SPANISH CONSTITUTION, 


The cortes having appointed a 
committee of their body to form 
the ptan of a constitution, the fol- 
lowing are said to be the prelimi- 
nary and fundamental principles ot 
the plan which the committee have 
proposed. ‘The two sections, con- 
sisting of 242 articles, were read in 
the public sitting of the 19h Aug. 

Preliminary and fundamental 
principles. 

Spain belongs to the Spanish 
people, and is not the. patrimony 
of any family. ‘The ration only 
can make fundamental laws. ‘The 
Roman catholic and apostolic re- 
ligion, unmixed with any other, 
is the only religion wich the na- 
tion professes or will profess. ‘I’be 
government of Spain is an heredi- 
tury monarchy. ‘he cortes shall 
make the laws, and the king shall 
execute them. 

Spanish citizeas.—The children 
of Spaniards, and of foreigners 
married to Spanish women, or who 
bring a capital in order to natura. 
lizé themselves to the soil, or esta- 
blish themselves in trade, or who 
teach any useful art, are citizens 
ot Spain. None but citizens can 
hil municipal ofices.—The rights 
of citizenship may be lost by long 
absence trom the country, or by 
condemnation to corporeal or in- 
famous punishments. 

The king. —The person of the 
king ts inviolable and sacred. He 
shall sanction the laws enacted by 
the cortes. He may declare war 
and make peace. He shall ap- 
point to civil and military employ- 
ments on the proposal of the coun- 
cil of state. He shall direct all 
diplomatic negotiations. He shall 





superintend the application of the 
public revenue, &c. 

Kesivictions on the kingly authority, 
— Ihe king shall not obst uct 
the mecting of the cortes in the 
cases and at the periods pointed out 
by the constitution, nor embarrass 
or suspend the sittings, &c. All 
who may advise him to any such 
proceedings shall be holden and 
dealt with as traitors. He mug 
not travel, marry, alienate any 
thing, abdicate the crown, raise 
taxes, nor exchange any town, city, 
&e. without having first obtained 
permission of the cortes. Don Fer. 
dinando VII. is declared by the 
cortes king of Spain, and after his 
decease his legitimate descendants 
shall succeed to the throne. The 
king shall be a minor until he has 
completed the age of 18 years, The 
eldest son of the king shall be call 
ed prince of the Asturias, and, as 
such, shall at the age of I4 take 
an oath before the cortes to mais 
trin the constitution, and to b 
faithful to the king. During a 
minority a regency shall be form 
ed, which shall superintend the 
education of the young prince a 
cording to the orders of the cortes. 
The regency shall be presided by 
the queen mother, if she be in lite, 
and shall be composed of two of 
the oldest deputies of the cortes 
who shall be replaced from year t 
year, and of two counsellors of the 
council of state chosen in the ofe 
der ot their seniority. The cortes 
shall fix the salary proper for the 
support of the king and his family, 
and shall point out the piaces des 
tined for his recreation, &e. The 
infantes may be appointed to all 
employments, but cannot be ma- 
cistrates, nor members of the cor 
tes, and must not leave the king’ 


dom without the permission aid 
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aid cortes. ‘There shall be eight 


secretaries of state, including two 
for South and North America; 
they shall be responsible for the 
fairs of their respective depart- 
ments, and the remuneration which 
they shall receive shail be deter- 
mined by the cortes. «A council of 
sate shall be formed, consisting of 
4) members: four of this pr yon 
ae to be grandees of Spain of a 
knowledged merit and virtue ; fas 
ecclesiastics, of which two shail be 
bishops; twelve Americans; the 
remaining twenty members to be 
chosen from among the most re- 
spectahle citizens O f the othe ~ 4 ck: wsses 
ot the commun: ty. This council 
shall meet every year on the first 
of March, and shall sit during 
tiree months. This period can 
only be extended on the request of 
the king, or for some’ reason of 
great urgency. In such cases the 
session may be proton red, but not 
beyond one month 

The cortes.—The ” inn ct the 
cortes shall t: com °P lace conformably 

tothe mode , cribed by the con- 


stitution, ad < one a lep uty shall be 
om fo r each *0,000 souls. The 
gs of the cortes shall be opened 
br the king, or in his — bv the 
President of the deputation of the 
cortes, which o ught to remain per 
manent, in order to watch over the 


te lf) ‘ 
iu ake e}, > - en. 
Hume! tol ule C¢ TSLILUL a ile 


HIS MAJESTY’s HEALTH, 

The queen’s third = qnarterly 
ouneil, consisting of the arch- 
tshops of Canterbury tnd York, 
the lord chancellor, the duke of 
’ oatrese, earls Winc hilsea and 
Aylesford, and lord Elent borough, 
asembled at Windsor Castle on 
Yaturday, October the 5th, con- 
tormably to the regen 

Which his maje sty’ § 
Uderwent a long 


act, beiore 
physicians 
examination. 
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The lord chancellor afterwards 
waited upon the prince regent, and 
laid before his royal highness the 
minutes of the proceedings. 


Report cf the queen’ s council, held dt 
Winds r, Saturday, Oct. 5, [811. 
That the state of his majesty’s 
health, at the time of this meeting, 
isnot such as to enable his majesty 
to resume the personal exercise of 
his ros al authority ; that is ma- 
jest ty s bo dily health does not appear 
to be much altered since the date 
of our last report; but that his 
miajesty’s menial health does appear 
to be considerably worse than it 
was at the time of our last report. 
From all the circumstances of 
the case, his majesty’s recovery is 
represented as very improbable by 
ail the physicians in attendance 
upon his majesty, excepting one, 
who still thinks it probable ; but, 
at the same time, looking to his 
majesty’s faculties, the remaining 
vigour of his constitution and bo- 
dily health, a few of the medical 
persons in attendance represent 
that chey do not despair, and the 
ni jou cy « {the phy sicians that the y 


do not én ire y de air of his Nhide 


jesty’s recovely. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 

THE DECLARATION OF RIGHTS OF 
THE PROVINCES OF THE CARACCAS. 
"Lhe ig Hg Ke. nt of Ven 
guela, in its legislative session fe ir 
the province of Caraccas, taking 
aan t: athattothe arrlar? 
mto consideration Ua cnec.ect 
and disregard ot Uw tights of man, 
which have hitherto previ ailed, 
must be ascribe d aia thi = evil S 
which this people have endured for 
three ceuturies past; and actuated 


cag 
by the desire of re-establshing 
ho c sacred pric ij C5 Oh a solid 
basis, hus re: colved, in obedience to 


the general Will, to cdeciure, and 


(O 3 3) doth 
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doth now solemnly declare, in the 
presence of the wmiverse, these 
rights inalienable; to the end that 
every citizen may at all tues com- 
pare the acts of the government 
with the pur; 
stitutions; that the magistrate may 
never lose sight of the ruies by 
which his conduct regulat- 
ed; and that the legi may 
im no case mistake the 

the trust committed to him. 

Ss Ver vn ) : of the people. 

1. The sovereignty resiaes in the 
people, and the exercise of it in the 
medium ot the 
and through the 


rep esentatives 


xOses Of the si cial Ine 


must be 


hatoi 


citizens by the 


right « f suffrage, 
agency of their 
leg uly const't 
Y. Sovereignty is by its e 
and nature imprescriptible, inalien- 
and tndivistble. 
5. A p orton on ly 
even with the rie! it suttrage, 
cannot exercise the vereIeney 3 
every individual our ht to partuct- 
pate by his vote in mation of 
the body which * sent 
sovercig! aut beca lise all 
have a right O expres their will 
with full and entire liberty. "This 
principle alone er the con- 


overnment legi- 


_ 


ite d. 


sence 


! 
able, 
the Cc itize NS, 


© for i 
’ Te pre 


‘ Tit’ ; 


rend 
stitution of the 
timate andl just. 


t Any individual 


. ’ 
body, o: ‘ Which 


corporate 
dttempts to 
usury he vereronty, 
against the people. 


> functionartes shall 


incurs the 


. 


noi 
the investiture 


. « } ) eS nt 
cluion shall Not ite 


jimeces or a ad 

time, ANG 
oS 

muibirc- ful 


+} 


other importance or in- 
than what they 
n ot their tellow-citizens, 
by: irtues they may 

in the 


ruecince acquire Mm 
) 

the 
exercise 


service of 


Immitted by the re- 
re- 


and ; agents of the 


rATE & &. r 


a 4," 
ypyects Ol 


coniorm. 


approve if, 
‘ 
an attempt 
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public shall not be passed ove 
impunity ; because no individual 
hasa rivhtt become more invich- 
ble than another. . 
The law shall be equal for 
all, to punish crimes, and to re 
ward virtues, without disti ction of 
birth or hereditary pretensions, 
Righis of man in s ctety, 

l. The pu ‘pose O { SOct tery 1S the 
common h tppil ess of the peop 
and government is instituted to 
cure it, ; 

2. The felicity 
consists in the eny 


security, property 


oT wit! 


weninexpressu 


aida 


‘7 


} 
‘ 


. oy | 
im orthoe eenera 
5 


’ 
| 
} 
i 


will, dec; Tes 


peo; le LO re pre: ‘nt 


4. ne Tul to 
OLS ST i a 
tS «hidai Opimk ns, tire 


thou: ughu 
tm of the Press, 


»\ 


clect 


med Is UNrestrail- 
ed and free, under responsibility! 
the Jaw tor anv violation of the 
aS ae +1 } £02. 
public tranquuuty, the reugioe 
1OnS, property and honour 
’ ’ - @ 
the law 1s 
. . 2 } 
regulate the manner in which @ 
citizens 
sions, w] 
shi uld 


sexy f 
Uleiaka 


ney 


+ n liwidual 
not INDUIViVas 


TYE? ly by 
mere. 

’ 
VN lily 


set We ~The 
Liha but DV &a tom 


eiment 
rule, 
6. When a citizen 

actions toa la iw w! ich his judge: 
ment does not approve, 
not surrender his right nor 
reason, but obeys the law because 
he should not be influ need by his 
Own pris ate ] judge i% again ist the 


general will to which he ought t 
Thus the law does m not 


. ' 
pila 
mion 


“.. & 
levee fre 
SUDTNID 


efwe he oo 
hig 


sacrifice ot re ae a 


ot thr se who do p 
se it never mak 


_ 
il ec 


W. 


t the 
liberty 


exac 
the 
becau 


upon liberty, 
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where the latter violates social 
ie orswerves from those prin- 
<y. which determine that all 
| “Il be woverne d by one common 


rule or law. 

Fverv citizen cannot hold an 
equal px wer in the formation of 
the law, because all do not equaily 
contribute to the prese rviution of 
the state, to t he security and tran- 
willity of society. 


8, The citizens shall be ranged 


{ 


at 
two classes 3 the one with the 


>: 


ht of sufrage, the other without 


+ \ . 

suifrage are such as ire ¢ ished 

‘ . . . * ,  g 
ithe territory of Venezuela, oi 

shatever nation they may be, and 
yf y ile , ( , t tute cy\ ‘rel r ity 


, ,. | ’ 
10. Those not entitled to the 
I ce a eee Ay ree 

nehtoft suffrare are sucn as Nave 


no certain place of residence ; those 


without property, which is the 
. nag ry.y_* 
support of society. his class, 


nevertheless, enjoys the benefits of 
the law, and its protection, im as 
as the other, but 
without participating in the right 


ll. No individual can be accus- 


ly arrested, or conn ed, ul less in 
cases explicitly pomted out by law. 
: ‘ ‘ é 


1~ ‘ : . ’ . 
Ls. Every ict exercised vwucumsta 
Ctzen, without the formalities ot 


law, is arbitrary and tyrane- 


1 . 
bs An: macistrate wo dt crees 


>rConce 7 ae las 2 ee 1 

*<E€Us€s AN ATUI(Tary act to be eX- 
P . } 1 .* . , ° 
ected, shall be punished with the 


“verity th » } iW Nrescripes 
1 im, - 
t Lhe liw shall protect public 
i NoCTTY agam t Op- 
to be re- 
Sen : jn , 
“ced as innocent until he shall 
ave hee, ‘ ‘ ; 
“© deen proved culpable. If rt 
- ‘ ; 
“some necessary to secure his 
yaeem, Unnecessary rigour for the 


sali be my] ressed by la Ve 


4 
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16. No person shall be sentenced 
or punished with: ut a legal trial, in 
virtue of a law promulgated pre- 
viously to the offence. Any law 
which punishes crimes committed 
previo us to its exts*en ce, is tyranni- 
cal. A retroactive Bact assumed 
by the law is a crime. 

17. The law shall not decree any 
punishment not absolutely neces. 
sary, and that shall be proportion- 
ite to the crime, and useful to 
society 

Ls, Security consists in the pro- 
tection afford: d by soci rety to each 
of its members, for the preservation 
of his person, his «rights, aud his 
property. 

19. Every individual possesses 
the right to acquire property, and 
to dispose of it at will, unless his 
wil be contrary to a previous come 
pact, or to law. 

20). No kind of labour, art, in- 
dustrv, or commerce, shall be 
prohibited to any citizen, save only 
such establishments as may be re- 
quired for the subsistence of the 
state. 

2b. Noone can be deprived of 
the least portion of his property 
withour hrs consent, except when 
Loe publ c necessi 5 requir it, and 
then under the condition of a just 
compensation. No contribution 
can be required and established, wn- 
less tor the general utility. Every 
‘itizen entitled to suffrage, has 
re right, through the medium 
ot his representatives, to advise 
iblishmert 
over their 
application, and te require an acs 
count of the same from those } e 
has elected as hts representatives, 

2, "The liberty of claiming on c’s 
rights, in the presence of the d lepo- 
sitories of thi public rath rity, mn 
no case can be withheld, nor cone 


fined to any particular c:t:zven. 


(O +) 43 There 


and consult on the e 
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23. There is individual oppres- 
sion, when one member of society 
is oppressed ; there is also the op- 
pression of a number, when the 
social body is oppressed. In these 
cases the laws are violated, andthe 
citizens have a right to demand the 
observance of the laws. 

24. The house of every citizen is 
an inviolable asylum. No one has 
a right to enter it violently ; except 
in cases of conflagration, deluge, 
or application proceeding from the 
same house ; or for objects of cri- 
mina! proceedings in the cases and 
with the essentials determined by 
law, and under the responsibility ot 
the constituted authorities who have 
issued the decree. Domiciliary 
visits, and civil executions, shall 
take place only ia open day, in 
virtue of the law, and with respect 
to the person and object expressly 
pointed out in the act authorising 
such visitation and execution. 

25. Every foreigner, of whatever 
nation he may be, shall be received 
and admitted into the state of Vene- 
zuela. 

26. The persons and properties 
of toreigners shall enjoy the same 
security asthe native citizens, pro- 
vided always that they acknow- 
ledge the sovereignty and indepen- 
dence, and respect the catholic re- 
ligion, the only one in this country. 

27. The foreigners who reside in 
the state of the Caraccas, becoming 
naturalized and holding property, 
shall enjoy all the riglits of citizen- 
SNIp. 


Duties of man in society. 

1. The rights of others, in rela- 
tion to each individual, have their 
limit in the moral principle which 
determines their duties, the fulfil- 
ment whereot ts the necessary effect 
of the respect due to the rights of 
each of the individuals. Their basis 


are these maxims; Render to duty of society; it ought to prov 
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others the good which you would 


they should render 


UNTO yoy.” 


* Do not unto another thar which 


you do not wish to be done y 


you.” 


ma 


2. The duties of every individual 
with respect to society, are: ty 
live in absolute submission to the 


laws==to obey and res 
acts of the constituted 
to maittam liberty a) 


pect the legal 
authorities 
id equaliiy— 


to contribute to the public expenses 
to serve the country in all its 
exigencies—aid, if 
necessary, to rendert 
fice of property and 


it becomes 
o tt the sacn. 
We , ' 

ite : in’ the 


exercise of these virtues consists 


eenume p itrrotism. 


«? 


S, Whoever openl 


v dk es V De 


lence to the !aws—whoever endea. 


vours to elude them— 
self an enemy to socie 


declares him- 
ty. 


t, No one can bea good citi. 
zen, unless he be a good parent, 


a good son, a good bri 
friend, and a good hu 


hae « «a 
ther, a e000 


sband, — 


5. No man can be a man of 


worth, unless he be a candid, faith. 


ful, and relivious ob 


server of the 


laws: the exercise ef private and 


domestic virtues ts the 
lic virtue. 


° — ‘ 
Disties of she Wart 


1.Phe duty of sox 


basis of pub- 


,? y 
OU ij. 


* % 
9 thy re 
ety With Me 


spect to its individual members 1s 


1, m.. . . 
tie social guar untee. 


This consists 


in the obligation on the whoie to 
secure to every individual the enjoy 


ment and preservation 


of his rights, 


which is the foundation of the te 


tional sovereignty. 
2. The social guar 
exist. unless the law 


termines the bounds of the po 


antee cannet 
clearly de 
wets 


vested in the functionaries; 80 


when the responsibility 


of the public 


functionaries has not been expres#f 


determined aad definec 
8, Public succour 


1. 
1S a sacred 


for 
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ruld 
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for the subsistence of the unfor- 
qunate citizens, either by ensuring 
employment tO those wio are 
capable of acquiring means ot sub- 
astence, or else by attording the 
means of support to such as cannot 
acquire it by labour. 
CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE 
LORDS OF HIS MAJESTY’S TREA- 
sugyY AND THE AUDITOR OF THE 
EXCHEQUER, RESPECTING THE 
issUE OF MONEY FOR THE SER- 
viCk OF THE ARMY AND NAVY. 
No, L— Warrant — 500,0002. ome 


bank of England ; on account ot 


the treasurer of the navy. 

After our heartycommendations : 
=Whereas by an act passed in the 
last session of parliament, entitled, 
“ An act for grantingto his majesty 
certain sums of money out of the 
consolidated fund ot Great Britain, 
ind for applying certain moneys 
therein mentioned, for the service 
ofthe year 1810, and for further 
appropriating the supplies granted 
in this session of parliament,’’ the 
sum of 19,257,9512 5s. lid. was 
granted to his majesty, for and 
towards the naval services therein 
moe particularly mentioned: and 
Whereas it appears by a joint resolu- 
ton of the houses of lords and comMm- 
mons, that “ his majesty is prevent- 
ed by his present indisposition trom 
coming to his parliament, and from 
attending to public business, and 
Mat the personal exercise of the 
royal authority by his majesty is 
thereby for the present interr upted:”” 
and whereas it is indispensably ne- 
Cessary for his majesty’s service, 
that the sums granted as aforesaid 


hnnld i. : } 
Perposts authe rized by the said act; 
and that for the 


. urgent and pressing 
deman 3 b. ‘ o 
“mands of the 1 


lavy It is necessary, 
prevent the manifest 
| injury which the public 
vice would sustain if such issue of 


Q order to 
and serious 
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money were not made, that the sam 
of 500,000/. should be forthwith 
issued for the service of the navy : 
And whereas during the continuance 
of his majesty’s indisposition, and 
previous to any authority being 
obtained by act of parliament to 
authorize the signature of his majes- 
ty’s name or the application of his 
privy seal, the ordinary and accus- 
tomed mode of issuing money out 
of the exchequer cannot be pursued: 
and whereas by the said recited act 
certain sums therein mentioned are 
directed to be issued and applied for 
and towards making good the sup- 


ply vranted to hits majesty ; and the 
commissioner: 

sury, now or for the time being, or 
any three or more of them, or the 
high treasurer for the ume being, 
are or 1s thereby or by other acts 
theren recited, authorised and em- 
pow crel to issue and apply the same 
accordingly: These are therefore, 
under the particular exigency of the 
Case, topray and require youto draw 
an order tor pay 34 under the vo- 
vernor and company of the bank ol 
England, upon account of the right 
honourable George Ro eC, treasurer 
of his majesty’s navy, or of the trea- 
surer thereot for .! De} 


, 1 ? : 
4 I His miuiyesty Strea- 
¢ 


sum or sums Of money not exceed. 
| um of tive 
hundred thousand pounds, by way 
of imprest and upon iccount, for 
the service of the 1 avy and the vice 
tualling thereof; and let the said 
order be satished out of any the ‘rede 


ing in the whole the 


sure or revenue in the receipt of the 
exchequer, applicable to the uses 
and purposes above mentroned : tor 
which this shall be your warrant, 
Whitehall treasury chambers, the 
SI st day of Decen ber, 1810. 

Sp. Perceval, W. Brodrick, 

W. Eliot, 5S. Barne, DB. Paget. 
To the auditor of the receipt of 

his majesty’s excheqt 
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No IJ.—A like warrant for the 
same sum to be paid to Mr. Long 
and lord Charles Somerset, for 
army services. 

No, I1].—Lord Grenville, anditor 
of the exchequer, on the subject 
of issuing money from the exche- 
quer, for the service cf the army 
and navy, under the 
the ‘nt of thie treasury. 
Camelford-house, Jan. 1, 1811, 

53 min.p. WL aAeM, 
Fisher has this moment 


*, + > vr. ; > 
to me two Warrants from 


Sir,—Mr. 
brought 


the lords commissioners ot his mujes- 
tv’sti 
by which i am re quired, | In conside- 


CAsliy, under vestet “J iy ** dc: LC, 
ration of the cireumst inces therein 
stated, to draw an order tor the tissue 
of 500, OO, to the bank, on account 
of the paymaster-gen. ¢ f the forces, 
and also a like sum on account 
of the treasurer of the navy; for 
which issues no authority um ider his 
majesty’s great seal, or privy seal, 
or sign manual, has as yet been pre- 
sent ed, uc cording rtotl ‘ aecustomed 
m ide and course of the exchequer 
m that behal 
lL have been 1) thits moment, 
totally unapp: intention 
on the part ordships 
transmit to \ Wirrants ; 
but had on the contrary every reasen 


‘ 
le 


J 
had stated 
‘ . io? > 
mMmceis OF Ue 
‘ ; e upon to 
-the . 


> 
‘ 


have } 
been, 
Upon th 

lt 
— 
i i 


th ities W and unex- 


. > } . , }* 
pected course Ol} proceeding imposes 
~) 


Lic 


varrants of 


PAP 


upon me; and I must forrha 
pose request, that you will do me 
the honour to inform me, within 
what time it will be necescay ‘be 


* 54-8 


av nding Loose InConys nencies ta 
; y . 

the public service which are ene 

fied in the wa rrants of the 


e ; 
cnt: +} -} 4 } 
sn poo Llial SUCND Orders as are Deore 


mentioned shou id be drawn and 
transmitted to their lordshins? 
l have th 1 honour to be, & 
(Sig ried ) Gunes 
The right hon. Spencer Poteet 


x 


4 

CC, &e. &e . 

9. LV M P ’ ' 

IND. V.——VIT, erceval to Jorg 

leant ae ad 

Grenville, stating the period whe 
wn tssue should be made from the 
exchequer, in pursuance of te 
treasury Warrant. 


Downing-stree!, ist Jan. WU, 
+ fejore 3 P.M. 

My Jord—I have had the honour 
of receiving your lordship’s letter ot 
this day’s d ite, desiring ¢ to know 
within what time it will be m cess 
ry, tor avoiding those tmconven 
cies to the pu Hic service which ax 
Spe cifhed in the Warrants [9 
your lordship’s lett 
the corde! for i 
tinder such 
transmitced 
J have to sta 
according he usual course 


: : , arth tn 
I ivi eat \ CeKIV IssU §, DOU! 
s  }« < 


see I lehin ft 
»vVourT 1) TUSIII yt 


' ° yi 
- 4 he 
> arr. Pf t NX 
—~ «ht my, if WUUui 


93 bn tees 
t< Ms Should DC URES “ 


hecessaury tha Nn 
| the amoun 


* ! } in ° ' : 
tO pot service sy DEVON 
of the existing credits at the excte 
either tomorrow or the nm 


quer, 
‘ , ’ . " . ’ ‘ hough svc 
Gay at fuithest: but althe 

} P shou! J 


1: 
rs Ul 2 USth il pr actice, wales 
‘cS ty ot deparus ne 


Jers could be s 


Tit of an actual 


he nece 
if the or 
to ac : 
r made upon tem bY 
Meadhs ak ] do not 
ahy se rious inconvemence rothe pus 4 


~. 


al yprebens 
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ShbeJ 
te service from such a short de- 
lar Sp. PERCEVAL, 
‘The lord Grenville, 


No. V.—L ord Grenville, auditor o 
thee ncheguer, transit ttiner a Case 
on the subject of issuing money 
from the exchequer ie ide ‘r treasu- 
ry warrants, al id requesting the 

sume might be submit ed | to the 

attorney ‘and solicitor nee il. 

Excbe Juels, Ja in. Pp ISI]. 

My lords,—I have been informed 


bya letter af t this date from the rig ht 


nourable the chancellor of the ex- 


chequer, that it Is desir: ible the 
yuired by your lordshi ips 
of vest erday’ s date should 

mitted to your for chip 
“eee 


s 
rto-morrow or next day 


‘ 
( ruet ‘ re 


rrone 
ay ANS 


~ 


be traiis 
at fure 
+) KK? ’ }+} f — : of . i mnPNnre 
Si, aN Lildl Seri MUS MCONVeNHIeNCceE 

apprehended to the public service, 

unless the actual issue can be made 
upon them by Monday next. 
ressure, | 


Under this have 


T) 
i 
7. Yi 
wuyi ht it MY We 


spensable duty to 
lose notime im drawn le Up st ich 


i 
statement of the case as my eeneral 


xnowledge of the subject enables 
metodo on the sudden. It there 
} ’ 

ud appear to your lordships any 


deficiency gr error in this statement, 
beg |! ivet request that your lord- 

ps W th] ave the roodne sto die 

( taat the same should be sup- 
pled by your lordships’ officers; and 
Acannot doubt. that vour lordships 
n, In com yiance with this 


my humble reqn P of | 
euinme request, direct that the 


id be immediately submit- 


] 
; r ] ‘ * ? . , 
dg, b¥ your lor« ps’ orders, to the 
hey and solicitor general, in 
» ol \. ° 
th I may lave the sanction 
. th se | } returs . — — | es , 
; adi AUVICC Nd AULD rity 
/ 
in ry § One j le 
a Mat OF such] vel 1] d uh- 
"rr ‘ ) ’ 
r*** CULE 
‘ ef 
] ve |} Our te be, ME. 


ENVILLE, auditor. 
7“ f9TGS commusstoners of his 


e<cty’ 
+ b Ss treasul Ve 
« 
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No. VI.—Case for the opinion of 
his majesty’s attorney and solici- 
tor gencral—! January 181). 
The auditor of the exchequer iS 

appomted by a constitution from 

the lords commissioners of his 

m: 1 ty’s treasury 35 his office ts gee 

y described by ] rd Coke, 

I: st. 106. Hisa ippointmentstates his 

duty to be, that of writing all and 

every the tallies and counter tallies 
of all whatsoever the bills to be 
made hereatier at the exchequer of 
our lord the king, on all and every 

© payments and assignments to be 
there made; and of doing and ex- 
ercising all other things to that 
oflice hae oa 

He has no general instructions 
accom) anyins r his appointment. 

Special | srovisions relative to his 
office and duties are contained in the 
eiwhth and ninth W., IIL. ¢. 28. par- 
ticularly in sections 6. 8. and 10. to 
attention is desired, as 
ral tenor of the 
several statutes for the regulation 
<guer, and also to the 

sags 115. f. 6. 

Conies of the several { 


= " 
Wi ich youl 


trail ry t? » roe 
SS ee © | © wilt a 
a \ oO 4 
el, = 
Of the exch 
- " , 
stat. 5O Geo. 


or ms of t he 


Warrants under privy seal and sign 
manual, and of the usnal warrant 
from the lords commissioners of the 


treasury to the auditor, for drawing 
“yi 
orders tor the issue of money, ace 
° ’ 


rey Pe ail 
we accustomed course of 


the ¢ KCK wer, wre tl insruitted here- 
with And Mr. Fisher, the audi- 
tor’s chi 1 clerk, al ollicer ot Jon 4 


experence in the exche jer, will ate 


? . 
tend you, for the purpose of supply- 


ing any explanation of these istru- 


ment or any over 


‘lords com- 


TS ot tie LTeASUTY, dated 


twe warrant 
mis 
December 31, 1510; and requiring 
the auditor, under thecircumstances 
therein described, to draw orders 
for 
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for the issue of one million of the 
king’s treasure, forthe issue of which 
no authority under his majesty’s 
great seal, privy seal, or sign manu- 
al, has been presented, according to 
the accustomed course of the exche- 
quer in that behalf, 

Your opinion is requested, by th 
auditor, whether the aforesaid war- 
rant of the lords commissioners of 
the treasury is a sufficient authorit 
imperative on him, and there fore a 
legal sanction for his proceeding to 
obey the same; or whether any and 
what discretion is left to him on this 
occasion, for the exercise of which 
he may be responsible in any court 
of law, or to the two houses of par- 
liament : they having resolved that 
it is their right and duty to provide 
the means cf ‘supplying the defect of 
the personal exercise of the royal aue 
thority arising from his majesty’s 
indisposition, mm such manner as the 
exigency of the case may appear to 
them to require. 


Having considered the several sta- 
tutes and documents to which we 
are referred, and the gener al 
practice which we understand to 
have prevailed in the exchequer, 
as well before as since appropria- 
tion acts stmilar to the 50th Geo, 
Ill, c, 115, have been annually 
passed, we do not think that the 
warrant of the lords commission. 
ers of the treasury is in law a sufh- 
cient authority, imperative upon 
the auditor, nor consequently a 
legal si —s for his proceeding 
to cher v 
discretion is left to him by the law 
on this OCK iston, for the CxXCy “180 + 
of which he will not be respOilsi- 
ble. 

(Signed) V.Gisss, T. Pruasrer, 
Lincela’s Inn, 2d Jan. 181). 


No. VII.—Mr. Harrison to lord 
Grenville, uansmitting copy of 


} iC Salli C, hoa! th EL Any 


. 


APERS,. rst 


the opinion of the attory ey and 

solicitoregeneral on the ¢ ase sub. 

mitted by him; and stati ing the 
urgent necessity of his complying 
with the treasury warrant of the 

31st December, 1810, 

_ ey lord,—i am commanded by 

¢ lor ds commissioners of his ma. 
tone 's treasury to ackn nowledge the 
receipt of your lordship’s letter of 
yesterday, requesting that the case, 
therein tr: msmitted, should be im. 
mediately submitted to the attorney 
and solicitor general, in order that 
you may have the sanction of their 
legal advice and authority in a mat. 
ter of such novel and unprecedented 
difficulty ; ; and to actyaaiat your 
lords chip, that they lost no time i 
complying with your request. And 
I am now commanded to transmt 
to you a copy of the opinion which 
they have just received from the 
attorney and solicitor general, oe 
ing, that they do not think that the 
Warrant of the lords commissioners 
of his majesty’s treasury is, in law, 
a sufficient authority imperative 
upon the auditor, nor consequently 
a legal sanction for his proceeding 
to obey the same. 

My lords direct me to add, that 
their sense of the mischief to the 
public service, which would arise t 
any delay should take place in the 
issues of the moneys required by 
thei “ir Warrants of the 8} st Decent 
ber, appears to render it indispens- 
bly necess: ary that those warren 
should be forthwith complied wit 


and that they ure cons sequent) reds 


dy to take upon themselves the re- 
sponsi thalie ty ( i any act which 2 abe ay be 
essesntial for tit pur} "NOSC. 

I am, Ke, 
Jan. 2, ISII. Gero. Harnisos. 


No. VIII.—Lo rd Grenville, stating 
his reasons for not compl ying 


with the directions of the oan) 
ware: 





» the 
Stat. 
t the 
ONCTS 
ja¥, 
ative 
ently 
din ’ 


” 


that 


ah) PUBLIC 


warrant for issuing money froma 
the exchequer. 

E ch quer, Jan. S, 1S] ie 
55 min. M. P. 

Mr lords,— I had the honour to 
receive, yesterday EVEN’, a letter 
from Mr, ii irrison, transmitting to 
me the opinion of his majesty’s at- 
torney and solicitor-general, on the 
— which I tuok the lib erty 

f sabmitting to ibe uur lordships for 
the purpose < be r laid he ‘tore 
them ; and I yee leave to express 
be due sense which I entertain of 


f 
t 


rour lordships’ ready compliance 
with my request. 

Having fully considered that Opi- 
nion, I lose no time in humbly ape 
prizing your lordships of the fin: al 
udgement which I have formed as 
tothe line of my official duty on this 
occasion, 

Itis matter of the deepest concern 
tome, to be nade the involuntary 
cause of anyeven the shor rest delay 
in an issue of hy 5 miajes ty” Ss treasure m 
sated to me, from such hig ah autho- 
nty as that of your | rdshi; is, to be 


| eal tor) e public service. lf 


d be s: itisfied of the propriety 
doing MM h a is required from 
beg Warrants bese ! have 

rto receive from your 

yon is no pers nal rC- 

which I would not rea- 

dily incur for the public interests; 
ut icannot persuade myself that 
i could obe ¥ those v arrants with- 
wa breach of my official duty in 
that pont which is above all other S 
recull arly oblis rat ry on the per- 
on placed j in the sit: lution of aud}. 
tr of the exchequer; nor without 
5B) and criminal violation both 
a positive stat and a! of the 
marchi- 
lan id p atliam entary constitution. 


and 9th 


sent tial principles. four TY 


“Theah passed in the &th 
#4 king Wil hay Iv? tl ‘e third, 


cap. O8, 
ettitled, “An act for the better ob- 
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servation of the course anciently 
used m the receipt of exchequer,” 
prohibits the issue of the king’s trea- 
sire, except in pursuance of the spe- 
cial provisions of an act of parlia- 
ment, or under the authority of war- 
rants under his majesty’s great seal 
r privy seal, duly entered in the 
otice ot the auditor, who is theres 
upon to draw the necessary orders. 
Tn the present instance all these au- 
thorities are wanting ; and it is pros 
posed that 1,000, O00Z, sterling of 
his majesty’s treasure shall be issu- 
ed onthe sole ground of a warrant 
signed by your rdships. Every 
step taken towards such an issue by 
any officer of the exchequer, but 
more especially by the auditor, 
would be in open violation both of 
that statute and of the accustomed 
course of the exchequer; for such 
an act your lordships’ warrants cane 
not, as | now learn trom the highest 
authority, afford me any legal sane- 
tion. I must, l am told, act on my 
rn discretion, for the exercise of 
whi ch I must alone be responsible. 
This responsibility, if it legally at- 
taches upon me, I certainly cannot 
transfer to any other persons, and 
least ot ullto your lordships, what- 
ever willingness you have ex essed 
to take it on yourselves. My at- 
tempting to do so would itself be 
criminal : tending to confound the 
official relations in which I have the 
honour to stand towards your lord- 
ships, and to annul those checks 
which the law has established to en 
sure the fartiful discharge of our 
respective duties, and thereby the 
security of the public treasure, 

But I beg leave humbly to sub- 
mit to your lordships, that the law 
has in truth invested me with no 
discretion on this question. 

The exigencies of the public ser- 


vice, which your lordships have con- 


descended to detail to me in these 
your 





PUBL 
your Warratits, are matters of state, 
vot which, as auditor of the exche- 
quer, [ have no knowledge, and can 
take no cognizance; my oficial 
duty is strictly limited to an obser- 
vance of the accustomed forms of 
the exchequer, and of the laws which 
have from time to time been passed 
tor its regulation n. 

To these I am bound to adher 
and i is on the fullest consideration 
has per- 


re 5 
which this pressure ¢  timie 
mitted me to oive to them, that I 
am compelled to decline, but with 
A 
all due respect to. your Y radships, a 

ompliance with the requisition con- 
to which 


«Al ralilS 


tained in th Ww 
this | 

~asion 
die in- 
er for 
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On al 


‘ 
ery 

eo Naa Tt 
‘ ‘ 
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UN proj 


} OCC 
\ not 
“% 
me, before 1 close this! 
to subniit to your loraships my view 
.. } "a 1% - ae - ° ; 
of the mode in which all ditheulties 
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yu Mae 


’ 
ue 


terest, itr 


cae a Be . 
ter. burt Cl 


on this subject may be rem 
so far; any agen 

. . B 
may be required for the 
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it least a 
those issues—a mode whic! 

; : ie . 
sappy to think m: iy still be resorted 
to, within t yeriod which the 
rip he hor maaaid e “fe e chancellor of 


’, ; 
the ex or 


,en 


1 . - 
-nonour to 
. Be + ee _ 
out Cidsal Within 


to 
¢*) rT 1 


point me, 


which no is INcONVeNience ts LO 
be apprehended t the public service. 
) ips have recited in 
the resolution by 


houses of parhament 


Your Jordshi 
your wari 
which the two 
have 
ot 
1) aye siy for the disch 


‘ 
it he pro 


i 
“ant Y9 


fact 


declared the melancholy 
porary MIC; ip acy of mia 
varge of his hig! 
er for nl 
mane 
act on this declara- 
my know- 
th® accom- 
oluuon which the 
and commons did at the same 
ime decl ite, that it wi As the eir right t 


the tel 


14 
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itever to 
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supplying 
nal éxercise of the 
arising tr 
Cispesity 


exivencyv 


the defect of the nor. 
roval aur 
ym his majesty’ S said ir 

ny in such manner as th 
ot case may 
to them to require,”” 


U iS 
I al pptai 


rr. } ° 
10 this resolution all the subjects 


of this realm owe submix 
obedience ; and whi 


mw 
the one hand,.in my judgement, 
ae Pa 

resh and insuperable ol 
my obeying your lord hips’ 
th Ons it does, ] 

other hand, the means of obviatine 
any incou that could ari 
from my adherence to thi 

1] 


li } ‘ + * 
. . , hy De ate 
1c ’ 7 iad tu 


reqgui 
i 


*) 
' 


trust, atiord, on 


Vi 


‘mence 


houses are actuall 
the execution o 


duty, I were 
decid: , ie 

the in the person 
the King’s authority shall 
SO im| Ortanta 
, hs 


manne 


detect al exercis 
be SUD» 
. . | 
plied, in branch as 
that of the issue of hi 
» | a 
sure 3; much more, il ] were to arro- 
wute to myselt th e p 
a.) . 
with 
s | 


for that purpo: 
; ‘ " 


MiSs Qi 


" } 
§ royal tre 
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Wer OF Gispet- 


Le To 
9 Lie ci- 


SING, 


pre so provist iaws ’ 
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which iny ¢ 
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te \ae 


. 
¢ 
ovate 


It proper 

the CO nsiderytion of th 

of parliame nt, they have declar Cy 
that with them rests the nght and 
duty to provide the means of remoy- 
ing it. bapa the: 
he present cxigency, the power | 
command » official seals, te 
use of which would constitute 4 
wl j 


era” | 


ms ee * 
thecal Gules are TOU sae 


o> — eo Lal! oe} 

is yout lord nips Silddi UA 
; & 4% , vy leq ’ 
UUs ui ther wha) 4 


e two hot 


to submit 
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tron 


to the ofhces of the exch 

ith wv sts the disc? re. 
of judgement in what other 
er the vy mayt thi nk it more 


Me alll | 
to pro vide a sutheien “9 warrant © ’ 
ah? they ma} 


sanctiontor an vis sue which 


them 
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1e to be 
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PUBLIC 


° % 
and I certainly should not 
" . ie A 
to Laer pleasure will 


jon, and to execute 


a 
nterests 5 
to delet 
subm! 

it obedience any 


uve trom 


Ga} NVILLE, atid.tor. 


THE HO- 
NOURABLE HOUSE OF COMMON», 
for 


cy of a letter 
. of the privy seal, of 

anuary, ISL]; sta vw their 
ns wht they could not pre- 
letters to pass the privy 
in sums 


. : , 
from tie Ge} 


reaso 
pare 
wal, for the tssue of cert 
of money for the 


— +» 9% 
ees €he ‘ 


service of the 
navy l 
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Whitehall Treas 
Jan +, LS] by 

Privy Seal Of: e, 4th Jan. 1811. 
Sir, In pursuance of your request, 
+}, - 


Ne 


iry Chambers, 


‘ . ’ 
lords CO S= 


treas 


ycommand o! 


) ) 
or } majesty s ry, 


siatc, IN Write, 


Oy ¢ 


re we present the letters of 


sale el! } 2 . . ‘ . 
salto the lord keeper, ts as follows: 


A Warrant, ! ned bY the ku ", 


Dy three | ras 


te P | 
Giilrecie@d to 


lef, < rad 
’ 


‘ring him 

val S1ir- 
1 privy seal 
the signet 
a tran cript of this 


ry. 


Pass. Lhe clerk of 


arse le 
, 
; 


e i 
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with his 
trer having 

‘a y’s sronet aflixed to it, iS 
keeper of the 

ceiving this, 

vy seal has a 
ved ; but pre- 


tf, it 1S CUSsio- 


de ; 
vhich being s'ened 
‘ «> 


} 
as exammed, 


rad 


‘Md a docquet, 
ict 1S a COpy of 
ed tothe bill, 
by the clerk of 
net eS F ry ul srnature, 
docquet commences with the 
words following : 
’s warrant for issu- 
nd terminates, 
-*, by war- 
y’s royal sign 
d by three 
This doc. 
wih the doequet 
aforemenuoned 3 
privy seal in 
at the end of it 
“i xamined ;” signing his name. 
UTpon this being returned, signed 
by three lords of the treasury, the 
letters ol privy seal are compared 
the signet” transcript, and, 
ing likewise signed by the said 
laid the lord 
keeper, in order that the privy seal 
muy be athxed rel. 
Our o » signing the 


os : 
letters Ol privy seal, therefore, was, 


) 
and the c rT tie 


waiting writes 


; 2 by ot ye 

A ivy ol Tt DCP ITE 
’ 
| 
hai 


} , P 
yecuon t 


we conceived it would be de- 

! xe official line of our 

d spirit of our oath, 

‘se letters of privy 

seal priorto the usual docquet being 
return ‘dto the ollice countefsign- 
ea DY three lords of the treasury. 
We considered this of the yieater 
importance, as have always 
conceived the docquet to be a cer- 
tificate, under the hands of their 


i}, 


we 


* The clerk of the signet. 
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lordships, that the royal signature 
had actually been affixed. 

Moreover, as the lord keeper 
always retains the signet, and doc- 
quet, as his vouchers for aflixing 
the seal; and the entry of the doc- 
quetis the only record remaining 
m the office. 

The tenor of the oath is as fol- 
lows : 

“Youn shall be true to our 
verenrn lord the king, his heirs and 
successors, kines and queens of the 
united kingdoms of Great Britain 
and ireland, and them faithiully 
serve to the best of your power, as 
one of their clerks in the office of 
privy seal; and during the time 
you shall continue in the same, you 
shall not prefer nor colourably 
present to the keeper of the privy 
seal or commissioners for the ex- 
ecution of the office of keeper of 
the privy seal for the time being, 
any manner of thing to pass the 
seal, but such only as you shall 
have sufficient watrant for, by 
writtig or by mouth granted or 
given by the king’s majesty, or 
come of his highness’s council in the 
court of requests.—You shall not 
disclose any of his majesty’s causes 
to you commanded to be kept. se- 
cret, until such time as publication 
be thereof made.—And you shall 
not seek to break any order used 
tor the attendance of the clerks of 
ofhee, or by colour thereof 
take any profits growing by the 
seal ot the said office, and thereby 
defraud them of the whole due or 


ircel thereaf, 


SO- 


: 
’ . 
the sard 


any p 
* So help vou God, and by the 
holy evangelists.” 
(Stened ) 


Thi me J © 


By the cle * 
the 
of the reign of king 


4 
ee | 7) 


oe ee eur 


1811, 


George » the said Sonu, 
hath taken the dath above express. 
ed, and subscribed his name before 
me t ———keeper of the privy 
seal ; and hath also taken the oaths 
appointed by an act of parliament 
entitled, “An act for abrogating 
the oaths of supremacy and allegi. 
ance, and appointing other oaths,” 
(Signed) t 
We have tre honour to be, &e. 
Joun Larpenr, 
Joun Jas. Larper, 
George Harrison, esq. &c. &e, 


AGAINST THE ORDER TO Issue 
MONEY. 
Satur ay, Jan. 5, 181}. 
ON THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTER 
OF THE WHOLE HOUSE, 
DISSENTIENT, 
1. Because the principle on 
which the resolution is founded, 
would justify the assumption of all 
the executive powers of the crown 
by the two houses of parliament, 
during any suspension of the per- 
sonal exercise of theroyalauthority. 
9, Because this unprecedented 
and unconstitutional measure might 
have been avoided without injury 
to the public service, by resorting 
(as was suggested in debate) to the 
mode of proceeding sanctioned by 
our ancestors in 1668, namely, a 
address to his royal highness tte 
prince of Wales, to take upon him 
the civil and military admuntstra- 
tion of affairs, and the diposal ot 
the public revenue, until the means 
of supplying the defect in the exer: 
cise of the royal authority shouis 
be finally adjusted. 
Cambridge 
York 
Kent 
Ciarence 


He iM and 
Lauderdale 
Keith 
Albemarle 


- 





. - i 
* Clerk's name. 
keeper of the privy seal 


4 Here insert the lord keeper's name, 


} By the ford 
Susies 
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Erskine 
Dundas 
Darlington 
Dawnay 
Hastings 

Say and Sele. 


Sussex 
Gloucester 
Cholmondeley 
Spencer 
Rosslyn 
Ponsonby 
Seaforth 

His royal highness the ‘duke of 
Cumberland intended to have sign- 
ed the protests, but came a minute 
er two too late. 











PROXIES. 


This subject is of more tmpor- 
than many personsat firstsight 
maysuppose. Whetherthe privilege 
be proper or not, 1s a question we 
shall not argue. But whea it is 
wished to abolish it, we may ask, 
What body canabolish tt ; The 
house of apes i The privilege is 
one oft! ne p rat Ive ; ofthe crown, 
recogn bad as suc] Mm a ur bool KS 
upon the rament, 
aad acted upon ‘or centuries it 
tbe therefore one of the 
crown, cr a rit rilege 
ived from th 
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PAPER §&, (225) 
they have of course a right to that 
commutation of service which 
enables them to give their voices by 
proxies. Hence the privilege is 
not a mere privilege of parliament, 
but a prerogative of the crown. 
We now lay betore our readers 
the authorities upon which the fore- 
going conclusions are founded. 
THE ANCIENT METHOD AND MANNER 
OF HOLDING PARLIAMENTS IN 
ENGLAND——BY HENRY ELSYNGE, 
ESQ. SOME TIME CLERK OF THE 
PARLIAMENTS. 





CHAP. ¥. 
The making of proxi: S prov 5 the lords’ 
rig hy io be Su mmoned. 

Vhose lords that could not ap- 
pear yi. to their summons, 
made thei prox ies; and even thts 
shows their ri: cht to be summoned, 
else what needed their proxies? 

But it they ne ities came, nor 
made proxies, then for the disobe- 
dience unto the king’s writ they 
were amerced (viz.) : anciently an 

l 


baron at 


earl LOO, and 100 
marks.—/{ Vide the ancrent manu- 
ript d LJ , é 5 é ‘ f , irl 477) tle es [pe 





Which smce was qualified many 
times (viz. )—aAn. 51H. VI. no. 46. 
iv xed at 1002, an earl 


at lOO marks, and a b n at 404. 


ry be made. 
madeto a 
absent himself.—Vide 
An. SS H.VIIL. Jn finelibri Journal 
noe O 


{ VIZ. 


Jf i prox a2 yi 


44 pre xy cunnot be 


Phe lord Latimer sent his proxy, 
which the clerk received ; but it 
was repealed by the lord chancele 
at the lord Latimer’s 
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DT ecent 
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to whom the 


proxy is mad > be afterwards absent, 
t C pt ; V tas «a9 although 
the proc {or absent ex Lcentia 
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(226) PUBLIC 
regis, and hath made a procurator 
also for himself; for the proxy is 
but an authority to give another 
man’s consent, which cannot be 
referred to a third person. And 
therefore in such case the lord Vaux 
made a second proxy anno 18 
Jacobi Regis, which I think was 
rather to detain his particular vote 
(a dignity particular to the lords 
of parl.) than to avoid the king’s 
displeasure ; the first proxy being 
a sufficient excuse for his absence. 

Neither is it the use now to make 
proxies unto strangers who are no 
members of the house, nor to any 
of the attendants, as to the judges, 
barons of the excliequer, or the like. 
The form of the king’s license to be 

alsent at this day. 

The first extant is in the journal 
of 8 Eliz. 

“ Right trusty and well beloved, 
we greet you well. Whereas we 


are informed, that by reason of 


sickness you are not able to make 
your repair hither to this our ses- 
sion of parl, to be holden at West- 
minster; we have thought good 
by these our letters to dispense you 
for your absence, and to license 
you to remain still at home for this 
time, so nevertheless shut you do 

J 


ener 
fi site 


ud your proxy to some Su ), per 
y be for you, and im 
; a 4 


sonavre AS M2 
° } 
our WamMe Live His 


: VOe, assent or 
deny to such matters as shall be 
treated or concluded upon in our 
said par]. and this our letter shall 
he your warrant. Given under our 
signet, atour palace at Westminster, 
the 20 Sept. in the 8 year of our 
reign.” 

i 

From the Lex Pari 

Any lord of the paritament, by 
license of the kine, upon just cause 
to be absent may make a proxy.— 


(+ inst. 12.) 


teveeer! goer? 
f f iff atée 


PAPER &., 


(18h) 


As many proxies as any peer 
hath, so many voices he hath be. 
side his own; and if there be two 
or three proxies constituted by one 
absent lord (as is frequent), then 
always the first named in the sam 
is to give the voice if he be present, 
and if absent, then the second, ke, 
sic de reliquis.—( Ibid. Col, 2, 

It is plain by the ancient treatise, 
Modus tencndi parliamentum, thais 
a peer neither came to the parlia. 
ment, nor sent a proxy, upon his 
writ of summons, he forfeited 10M 
if an earl; 100 marks, if a baron, 
&e,—( Ibid. 6 Col. 1.) 

It seldom happeneth, that any 
bishop do nominate fewer tha 
three, or two proxies; nor any 
temporal lord more than ont= 
(lowns. Col. 4, 39, 40, 42.) 

John archbishop of Canterbury 
had this parliament five proxies— 
(Id. 34.) 

1 Eliz, a lord of parliament, br 
license obtained of the queen tode 
absent, made a proxy to three lords 
of parkament; one of which gave 
consent to a bill; the other two 
said, Not content. And it wasdy 
order of the lords debated amonz 
the judges and civilians attendant, 
and conceived by them, ti 
this“was no voice ; and the opm 
was affirmed by all the lords, ba 
this was no voice.—( t Inst. 12. 13.) 

2 Car. I. 1626. The house ¢ 
peers made an order, That ate 
this session no lord of this ho. 
shall be capable of receiving abore 
two proxic Sy Or More, to be nurm- 
bered in any cause vote 
Col. 263.) 

Lard Coke, i) hie “ Four” 
Institute,” under the ttle of ® o 
oP giotes trom 


1.—(Ros 


sents and Proxtes ; 
=" “i 
record of Ed. IV. De = : 
. * __— at 
lenendi arliame mium—** 4s 


: - Treenge ot 
iord of parliamenl by ncens 
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the king, upon just cause to be 
sbsent, may make proxy, &c. 
further appears, from_ the 
fourth institate—“* That if the 
king, by his writ, calleth any 
knight or esquire to be a lord of 
iament, he cannot refuse to 
grve the king there, in cammunt illo 
consilio, for the good of his country.” 

It hence appears—Ist, That all 
knights and esquires (and conse- 
quently all barons who by the te- 
nure were so obliged) as were sum- 
moned by the king’s writs to the 
house of peers were obliged to at- 
tend, 2d, That before the conquest, 
andafter the conquest, (except as 
shall be hereafter specified,) the 
peers were oblived to attend, not 
tolely in person, but either person- 
uly orby proxy. Lor, if they at- 
tended by proxy, they could not be 
ined by the king; but if they neither 
obeyed his royal summons by per- 
son or proxy, they could be fined. 

It will appear from Seldea in his 
chapter ot proxies, that several 
ings at particular periods endea- 
Youred to dimimish this privileze 
granted before the conquest, aud 
confirmed by the conquest, to the 
peerage 5 but he quotes certain 
mistances Wherein the king, propter 
aréuitatem rerum, insists in his sum- 
mons upon the personal attendance 
of the barons, and, pro ilk: vice, 
will not admit of proxies. 

This kind of writ of summons, 
© deroeatory from the privileges 
ranted to the barons before the 
conquest, 


pnquest, was soon laid aside, and 
he privile ; 


ze of acting by proxy has 


vilifore centuries, 


red Wil 
ppear, thut the 
al ll | «th > dated i , 
Morland havine dee 
. . ,o 
ermeg with the 
«? 


ot - 
to the barons 


‘ot, since confirme 


PAPERS. 


ed them by the forms used in grant. 
ing patents of peerage, and in calle 
ing up peers by writ, 

The form of grants in every 
patent of a peer is as follows :— 
“That he may have and posess a 
seat, place and voice, in the parlia- 
ment and public assemblies and 
councils of us, our heirs and succes- 
sors, amongst the peers and barons 
of parliamen., and may enjoy and 
useall and singular che rights, privi- 
vileges, immuniues, and advan- 
tages, to the dey ree of a baron 
belonging, which other barons of 
this our kingdom have heretofore 
honourably and quietly used and 
enjoyed, and as they do at present 
use and enjoy.” 

{t is therefore contended, that 
the barons and peers of the realm 
having derived from the crown the 
right ot voting by proxy, before 
the conquest, that right having 
been confirmed at tlic conquest, 
the interference with that right 
having been renounced by subse- 
quent sovereigns through desue- 
tude, and all its ancient force of 
authority being re-established in all 
patents of creation and writs of 
surmmons, two consequences fol- 
low: 

First that the privilege of attend- 
ing us a peer by proxy Howed asa 
graat from the prerogative of the 
crown before the conquest, and is 
antecedent to the comunon law.— 
Second, that it being a privilege 
not mbherent in the peerasre, ex vs 
necesstlatis Or ex vi convenientia, but 
derivative troin the crown, it cane 
not be annulled by any vote of 

mber of the lords tn parhiae 
nt, nor by all the lords assem- 
bled together. 
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Mewoirs or THE Eagt oF CHARLEMONT DURING His TRAVELS. 


(Feom Mr. Hagpy’s Lirrk or ruts NoBieMan.] 


He lordship Jeft Turin on 
Tuesday, October 27th, 
1748, on his way to Rome, by Bo- 
ogna. He remained that winter at 
Rome and Naples, but in the sabse- 
quent April he, with Mr. Francis 
Pierpont Burton, Mr Scott, Mr. Dal- 
ion, and Mr. Murphy, sailed from 
Legh ron their voyaye to Constan- 


tantinople, andthe Kast.—Mr. Pier- * 


pont Burton, aiterw ards Lord Co- 
im, Was, on his return to ires 


the 


county of 
beloved by every 


ire. hi 
ewhoknew him; and Lerd Charle- 


Was 


Ml, by Whom, in thi 


Ki travels, he is always s-fumilisrly 
iP | ,. . ¥ 
ed, Frank Burton, having ceca- 


n fom the yeaa bin particularis at 
ont , ot . 
{ if} n Mu, Says, +s that hye VA 13 
nd c ° 

‘owed by nature with every en- 


i . | , 
S dseutty which could ren. 
ra Irie ia bishle: witd) CVCT, 


wr 


Chon of heart whieh consti- 
Mes the best, and surest found- 
Mor fiendship, and secures its 


sulla ty ? ? ? . 
04 the dear, aud agreeable 


course of 


“eompanion of his travels. His 
“ countenance was benign, his figure 
“ tall, and remarkably large and cor- 
“ pulent. be was well known and 
“ esreemed by men of rank, and Jet- 
“ters too, in England, particularly 
“‘ Sterne. who highly valued and 
“ esteemed him.” 

« Nir, Dalton with Lord 
Charicmont as his draughtsman. jt 
has been stated to me, that as an 
’ miserable, but cxect 


went 
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a stile are 


and farhfal: and that hts ctehirgs 

of rele ivis ceremonies, and customs 
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ot tise’ Larks With CaApDAINdAUOls, 


“~~ 7 “~* “Are 
eutes, are 


though tndttler miy’ ex 
remark yy siear 
Marr! v bas been alrcacy a entioned 
“Oo the Otter 


] rf Cy arleme t. 


Nig ae 
NP eSsit 


ard catisfactor \f 


ity, 1740,” savs 

we Appro ched 
, havony sxcurely 
dancers ot Seyila 


the crv et 


messed the por 
i ' 


and Charybars We were exceed. 
Ingiy streck wth tse beauty ai d 
magirifeenee of this city, whe 
viewed from the sea "Phe spn was 


newly riser, and richly iiuminated 


/ ; ‘2 
“4 «& Pan 
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(+) 


3 splendid theatre of palaces, occu- 
Pp) ug the space of 2 | mule, which 
is regularly built round one-half of 
that beautifui, sad extensive bason 
ot clear and unrutted water. which 
forms a harbuur at ali Umes commo- 
dious and safe. Between the mag- 
nificent ciescent, or semicircle, and 
the water, is a level space, at least 
one hundred feel iu bre adta, bounced 
on ene side by the build ings, and on 
the other, by 2 handsome parapet of 
hewn stone, opening 1 regularly into 
several wharts for the convenience 

of landing he _ ices are all ex. 
actly simuar, itl , 
lace, a! addins of considerable e: 
tent and granceur, 

one extreinity. 

the city, wihiicl 

this super! 

and spaciou 

per, and regular 


ng a most sirikis 


pera! pratt. )) posi 


i - 
and near the entrance into the port, 
stauds the cits lel, a fortress of cone- 


soveruo = 


le 
‘ | 


side! able strength, and massive ig? 


nificence, which, with the castle « 
St. Salvadore, another strong fo nif 
cation in view, adds greatly to the 
beauty of the pr pect. 

A boat wes new sent alongside 
of our ship to interm us, thattll we 
has passed a proper examination bythe 
officers of health, appointed for that 


if 
parpon , We must not enter the city; 


? 


and a naked and uninhabited part of 


the beach, at 2 considerable distance, 
was pointed out to us, where alone 
we could be permitted toland. In 
obedience to these directions, getting 
mtoour boat, we rowed on shore, and 
here we were detained above three 
hours, before any one came near us. 
At iength the officers apy roached, 
keeping, however, a due distance, 
end examined us respecting the port 
from whence we had taken our ce- 
pasture, which being found to be 


a iittie 
cr heaith 
fourd to be : 
siredtoenter 
cottare, 
further examinetior S000 as we 
had a!) crowded into this wretched 
meclosure, a bar of wood was a 
across the ¢ or, at avout three tent 
in height trom the fleor, and we 
were ordered to show our health, and 
acihty, by leaping over this bar, 3 
feat which was easily, and menily 
performed by all ef us, Burton only 
excepted, whos* corpulent unwiel 
diness was 1] ad ipted to the exetrive 
it } r, and had We nigh pre. 
vented h citing prat: Ate 
several 1 


ene 


ctual triais, anc 1 some 
Cd hs, Y orts were, at length at 
tended with success, and we now 
p xGaecded to the last probation, be 
ing ordered to strike ourselves yo 
lently on our groips, and on ie 
insertion of our shoulders, being ae 
parts of the body which are hable t 
pest ial tumours. Here also Oy 
friend Burton was not a little c® 
“ehhh 5 for, thougt perfectly tie 
from the plague, and, at that now, 
from any other disorder, bis graa 
was by no means in a siluatios 4a 


bear any rough treatment. 

‘© Such was our whimsical prow 
tion, which, as may¢ asily be sme 
gined, afforded us po small eptet- 
tainment. But our merriment 9% 
of short ‘uration, giving way, # 
soon as we had entered the city, @ 
ideas of a nature opposite indeed 
Here every thing we saw induocd 
us not only to excuse, but to applaud 
that caution, which bad detawed os 
so long, and given us so much tre 
ble. Every object too plai inly iodi- 
cated the alersia ; which bad bee 
lately felt. ‘This noble cily, aot Ing 
since one of the finest in the 
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emoirs of the Earl of Charlemont during his Travels. {5} 


wd the pride of Sicily, Wi _—e now the 

gitof ruin and desolation! Scarcely 
¢ passes er int the streets, where 
grass hac a d the pavemen t; and 
were to be seen, 


the Jews. th 
gretches in te se pale countenances 
were clearly to be tr aced sickness, 
'gmine » despair, and, sometimes, 
galt ahd violence ; the shops sbut 

and ooly here and there a mi- 
exible stall open for vending some 
seesaty, but trifling commodities. 
The noble palaces : ogee seats 
df triumph and festivity, were now 
involved ia silence and desolation 
gripped of ¥y r inhabitants, pre- 
enting to the saddened mind the 
dicking idea “of the 
nortal beauty, when the animating 
eal is fled.”-—-Thus did Messina ; ap- 
pear, when Lord Charlement visite 
it; and such were the dreadful con- 
equences of a plague, equal, per- 
hos, in horrors, to that of Athens, 
a Florence, as described by Thucy- 
ddes, and Boccacio. It raged with 
midlence for three months, during 
which time it swept away, in Mes- 
ata alone, the population of which 
va estimated at sixty thousand in- 
babitants, not less than torty “seven 
Meesind. This calculation Lord 
Vaatlemont took at a medium, and 
¥3 certain that it was rather under, 
tan above the truth. He must have 
deed very accurate, as he consulted 

oe best informed persons,—our con- 
sel, Mr. Chamberlayne . Giied gene 
Venen of the English factory, and 
Se governor of Messina, the last of 
vhom entered particularly into the 
Syect with him, and all were on 
spot during the plague’s melan- 
Soy continuarce. 


"AGencese T: irtar, under Neapo- 
an Co! OUTS 


, laden with wool, bale 
savy td corn, first introduced it. 
t plague had raged j in the Morea, 
ao, el came directly from 

“Cssina. But the captain 


final wreck of 


pretended that he had come from, 
Brindisi, and counterfeited sound 
bills of health from that port; but 
his death in the Lazzaretto, (for hé 
was ordered to perform ager intine) 
and that of some of his sailors, first 
awakened suspicion. The Messi 
nese, however, were not sufficiently, 
attentive, ti'l it was too late; but 
the English tactory happily took the 
alarm, ‘sbut themselves up in their 
houses, and, by absolutely declining 
all intercourse with the inhabitants, 
(fortupately their warehouses were 
we!l stored with flocr, and various 
provisions) entirely and providentially 
escaped. Not one of that respect 
able body of merchants or their ser- 
vants, caught the inteciion, except 
a Sicilian boy, who, tired of confine- 
ment, jumped out of a window, 
went into the city, and died the next 
day. It1s remarkable, that the de- 
parture of this dreadful visitent was 
as sudder as its first invasion; but 
its horrible effects were felt for seve- 
ral years afterwards. Lord Charle- 
mont concludes his account of this 
1emorable calamity with the fullow- 
ing just observations.—‘* The chief, 
and real source of this evil, must be 
looked for in that cause, which has 
often been assigned, the absurd and 
wicked doctrine ot predestination, 
which is strongly inculcated in the 
Coran, and firmly believed by the 
generality of Mi thometan Re ely- 
ing on this rooted opinion, thep suffer 
the contagion to take its course, un- 
checked, unopposed, freely convers- 
ing with those who are infected, 


ing 


and never serupling to inhabit the 
dwe llings, and even to wear the 
clothes of those who have died of 
the disorder. A striking instance 
in proof of this incontrovertible 
inaxim; that whatever may be the 
reason, why evil is necessary in 
the general system, and whatever 
ils may, in consequence of this mo- 
ral 
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ral necessity, be intlieted on mankind 
by an all wise Providence, taey are 
almost universally multiplied and ag. 
gravated by our own obstinate vice 
or folly.” 

“Item 'y be conclu led, that Loid 
Charlemont did not remain Jong at 
Messina. Hie arrived at Malia, the 
20:h of June tollowiag, which, as 
will appear shortly, be afterwards 
re-visited. In his voyage to Con- 


stantmople, be stopt at one or two of 


the Greek islands; Smyrna, t!e Dar- 
danelles, Tenedos, which he exa- 
mined caretully, and, (whilst a ves- 
tive of taste or sensibility reains 
on this earth) the ever-1oteresting 
Tio ide. 

“ LordCharlemont proces ded from 
Constantinopie to kyypt. tn his 
voyage thither, he visited Lesbos, 
Chios, Micone, Delos, and Paros, 
fio which island he saiicd to Alex- 
andra. Having seen every thing 
that was worthy the curiosity of an 
enlightened traveller in EKevpt, that 
laud of wouders, as be termed it, on 
the 22.4 October. 17 19, he leit Alex- 
andra, With an iitention of visiting 
( y pris, which he came in sro hat ol; 
but continued contrary winds, and 
violent gales, toreed him, alter seven 
days voyage, to anchor in Rhodes. 
He ssiled trom thence tor Athens. 
‘Phe wind net being toir on the day 
thot be left Rh . 
lacking between that place and the 
mountainous, rocky Coast et Caria, 
now Called Carman. On tue morn- 
ing of November Oth, being within 
about three ant 


des, he coniuued 
' 
} 
i 


; thre oie mt olrthe 
promontory oO. Doris, which forms 
the south-east side Of the Sinus Ce- 
rumicus, now called the Galf of 
Stuneo, perceiving, as he came peer 
land, considerable ruins en the de- 
civiivy of the mountain, and the 
stuation ot the place agreeing with 
that of Cn lus, he, with his foilow 


() 
travellers, te ik thre ij Ln at, iid TOW J 


ashore, The first object that 


; Struck 
them on landing 


! | » WAS 4 Most noble 
toedtire, ali ot white Marbie; the 
breadth in tront 140, and the depth 
LEO feet. hey counted thirtysz 
Sicps, or seats, all entire, and joined 
with the most pertect accuracy 
Above the theatre were the beautify! 
remaitis Of a Mazuiticent temple, @ 
the whitest marble, perhaps Pariap, 
from its purity and grain;—this, 
Lord Charlemont presumed, was the 
temple of the Cuidian Venus, which 
Praxiteles enriched with the famoos 
statue of ihat goddess, the perfection 
of lis art, in the estimation of the 
anaent world of tasie. ‘The arch. 
tecture being Coriathiaa, whick or- 
der, with the Jonic, was usually ap- 
propitated to the temples of gou- 
desses, Minerva excepted, as the 
Doric was to the gods and heroes, 
iiduced Lim the more to indulee 
this conjecture. Altogether, he was 
delighted with what be saw ber, 
and blessed the contrary winds tbat 
afiurded him that pleasure —He 
then visited Stanco, the ancient Cos, 
or Coos. ‘* It contains,” be say, 
‘ Jitth worthy a traveiler’s note 
He then crossed over to the cob 
nent, and came to a place called bo- 
dromi, nearly opposite to the isis 
of Stanco. Bocrom. bs wrelcbed 
but it presented such noble t wll :, 
marbles, and every remaiiis of a great 
( ity, that, w ith the scite, conhra! 
hia in the oj inion of its being © 
fumous Halicarnassus, the capittct 
Caria. * ite mric hed us,” says L re 
Charlemont, “ with drawings of M 
finest basso relievos, tae most preci- 
ous. remains of ancient Greek 1" 
and workmanship, that our (ae 
have, as vet, atiuided Us. 
“Cypthus, now] heraiia,wss™ 
visited by him; and, on i 23 
Novenbers, he Was pposite to bg 
Seen atter, be and his comps 


ee lere they s 
he Piraeus, where the 


wth 


, 
cisterca f 








struck 


Odie 
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Joined 
‘uracy 
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ection 
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one night, wailing for the return of 
heir draggenban, Wao. ter had 
seat with their ficaait to be latd before 
the Governor of Attica, ard the next 
morn proceeded to that city, which 
must ever surpass all viher cities in 
renown \thens. ; 

“ At this olace, the very mention 
of which must, [ think, fill a refined 
mind with delight, Lord Charlemont 
regained, as we May suppese, tor 
sometime. Ashe came ne: ir Acbens, 
he was particularly struck with the 
te imple of 1 h 5 Us, ooTV" hic! ), SAYS 
he, “ aione merits a voyage to 
Greece.” The Morea was visited 
by him; Vhebes, Corinth, and the 
weoireut Eubea; of the last-men- 
toned places his lordship has givea 
a mest accurate, and pleasing ac- 
count. Itis alike replete with eru- 
diton, and with taste. To abridge, 
t, und it is tar teo 
exstended for these memolrs 

He returned to Athens on the l4th 
ot December, 17+4.), trom the har- 
bouret Aulis, that renowned haven, 
which the mig lity ceuus of Homer, 
aad the pathetic, moral muse of Eu- 
nipides, have cluihed with a portion 
of ther never-« ly ing fame!—tHe had 

island ta the 
beean; some ot them on his way 
trom linly to Cons mtinople, or 
from that city to k yypt it his voy- 
age As m Alexandria to Athens be 
touched at - des, as | have already 
vated; but it appears that he was 
cond tine. What his exact 
Course Was, dam not able to ascer- 
tt; however, this is certain, that 
MS Way from Khodes to Malta, 


Lord Chart wort, with hits compa- 


Won DE fon Ure | 


Visited uuvnost eve: y 


there a vx 


on hy 


Lions, CNCO 


uniter d 4 -torms of the 


Mostterritic king. which he hos well 
Coser ed. After ai fe w days of 
foirfible, thouch dark, anc threaten- 
ig weather, we were overt ikep, on 


uct ,jt aa . - ied ‘ ? 
20th of Jatiuary, by one of the 
s Vacs) : “> ° efics tut \ \ r Was 
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known in those seas. Tho storm, 
which was at south east, the most 
dangerous of all wieds in the Medi- 
terraneen, dreaded by sailors under 
the name of Levanter, began about 
noon, and continued ‘all day, gra- 
dually increasing. Whilst we ‘had 
day-lig ht to assist, and to comfort 
us, We put ourselves before the wind, 
and bore away with what litde sail 
we could carry. Night came on, 
and the storm redoubled. Ignorant 
in what part ot the sea we then were, 
for the darkness of the weather had 
for some days past prevented us fiom 
taking any observation, we guessed, 
as 1n cases of this kind we are always 
prompt to guess the werst, that we 
were driven up the Adriauc, the sea 
of all cihers most teared by mari- 
ners; and, therefore, dreading the 
eh of alee-shore, destitute 
harbours, and afraid any longer 
“ leave ourselves at the disposal of 
the wind, we put the hela: about, 
and lay to, under our courses, dou- 
ble re.fed. Now was but the bee 
ginning of Lorror, The tempest 
raged with tenfold tury. The gloom 
of night was unrdaurally horrid. 
‘Lhe scudd ng clouds at times divided, 
affording faint and transicut gleams 
of brassy light, far more dreadtul 
than the decpest darkness. ‘Lhe 
Waves rose tmountain high ; and to 
me, who, supported ip the gany- 
way, stood gazing at the magnificent 
ruin, the whole ocean appeared in 


thames, throu.hb which the vessel 
ploughed her desperate way. Some- 
times perched on the giddy brow of 


the stupercous accumulation, and 
asain plunging precipitate into the 
The motion was now 

gro on so violent, that I could no 
longer support it, aod I was uowie 
hinasy pe partog to go down into the 
cabin, when a squall of wind, to the 
fury of which the setiled tempesg 
becume Calin, laid the ship duwu al- 
¢ Luve’ 


fliuning abyss. 
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most on her side, and. broke three 
out of her five main shrouds. The 
cannon broke loose, and, together 
with ail our loading, and a great part 
of the ballast, rushed.at once to the 
lee-side of the vesse!, witb such a hor- 
rible crash, that the ship seemed to 
haye burst in picces. If the whole 
globe should, by sudden explosion, 
be rent asunder, I question whether 
the shock would be greater to each 
individual, than what was now felt 
in our little world. Lvery heait 
quaked with fear, and horror ap- 
peared in every countenance. Nor, 
even after the immediate shock was 
over, did the consequeiices seem less 
terrible. The ship, weighed down 
by the sbifting of her ballast, &c. 
was unable to right herself, and lay, 
gwowale under water, at the mercy 
of the billows. which seemed, every 
instant, ready to devour her. Our 
captain now, a brave and expe- 
rienced serman, addressed the sailors, 
in words to this effect: ‘* My lads, 
you see the situation to which we 
are reduced, ‘The vesse! is old, and 
not much to be cepended oa, If we 
shonld spring our main-mast, she 
would, undoubtedly, go to pieces, 
and that mast be the consequence of 
another such squall. I know of no 
resource, but to make fast the buoy 
rope to the mast-head, which, being 
belayed at the ship's side, may serve 
as a false shroud, and may possibly 
preserve the mast, I well know the 
difficulty of the attempt. To vo aloft 
in such a situation is more than I can 
venture to order. I am an old sailor, 
and should fear to attempt it. But it 
is mur only means of safety, and if 


there be a fellow among you brave 


enough,”"——— | flere he was instantly 

interrupted by Jom Sidlers, (1 never 
hia ow me : . ok ba } 

shell forget his name) who stood 

next to him: this truly, and I may 
’ hi] a hoo ff 

add, POussep ically brave Le lluw, 


taking from his cheek the plug of 
tobacco, cried out, “ by Gam, mas 
rm if we must die, 115 better to dig 
doing something. His words ae. 
companied his action. He was pre. 
seatly at the mast-head,—the 
rope was made fast, and the. mag 
belayee ; and thus, by-the astonish. 
ing bravery and activity of one mag, 
that. danger, which seemed imi. 
nent, was at least postponed, Such 
ave British sailors! 

“ We now, retired to our beds, 
dreading the worst, yet not without 
hope; when, after about an hour's 
horrid uncertainty, the captain en 
tered our cabin, and told us, that he 
feared all was over. That, though 
at sea from his infaney, he had never 
seen such a night. That the ship 
indeed might possibly ride it out, 
Yet, that he would recommend it 
to us, to prepare for the worst. How 
this sentence was felt may easily be 
judged. A dead silence ensued, 
which lasted for some minutes; but 
was finally broken by my friend, 
Frank Burton, who lay next bed to 
me. ‘ Well,” exclaimed he, and I 
fear, with an oath, ‘ this is flae in- 
deed! Here. have I been pampering 
this great body of. mine, for more 
than twenty years, and all to bea 
prey to some cursed shatk, and be 
damned to him!’ The. unexpected 
oddity of such an exclamation at 
such a time, the profound serous 
ness, and consequent comicalness, 
with which it was uttered, together 
with the character and figure of (ht 
man, for Frank was a Bou Vivanty 
almost as conspicuous for sid atid 
corpulence, as for thie excellent am 
per of his mind, were motives © 
mirth too strong to be resisted, ane, 
in the midst of our fears, we burt 
out into aloud laugh. Neither let 
this incident, this comic break. it 


 Gemmele innatural. Na 
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our tragecy, ap} tures 
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tere, and Shakespeare, both inform 
wy that character will prevail in the 
midstof distress. 

« Qar merriment, however, was 
wut of short duration; and-now the 
ship-carpenter entered our cabin. 
This fellow, who was an excellent 
gamao, had been a great favourite 
fours, and, consequently, was our 
#iend: ‘Master,’ said he, ‘ the 

in has, I find, been with you. 


Sat never fear—the ship isa tight. 


no=] have examived her thorough- 
'y, There is not an inch io her car- 
cass with which I am unacquainted. 
She is strong and good. ‘There is 
indeed one rotten plank, and that a 
principal one—Ict that hold, and we 
we all safe.” This covsolation, as 
may easily be guessed, was not ex- 
actly fitted to relieve us: forgetful 
dthe strength and tightness of the 
ressel, our minds, as may be sup- 
weed, ranon the rotteu plank. In 
aipsitnation we passed the tedious 
ught; shut up in a noisome aud 
agtateddungeon, the gloom of which 
wa made visible by the dim twink- 
iagofaswingine lamp, and which 
ted bat too much the semblance of 
tomb already prepered for us. 
‘arely able, with all our strength, 
tokeep ourselves: in our beds; and 
mused in every part of our bodies, 
Our continued ettorts, and by the 
‘weneeot the agitation; wet by the 
eWwater, which dashed in through 
“ery crevice, and gave us a melan- 
Snlyforetaste of the final wetting 
Sach we expected, and dreaded; 
Feseomed cut off from al! hope, but 
Bat of a speedy period to our lives 
ind tortares; yet still we hoped, — 
“© ptuciple: of religion was active 
“0dr souls, and despair fled betore 
a the W reteh who, in such 
fe! et 1s destitute of this com- 
4 ee it were heard; day 
the oo Ppeared ; the sun arose ; 

Mabaie; soon we were 
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able to quit our dungeon. Thetem’ 
pest now subsided into a steady gale;. 
and uo effect remained bat that un 
easy swell, the certain consequence 
of a violent storm. Still, however, 
our situation was disagreeable: our! 
shattered vessel still lay with her 
gunwale close to the water's edge’: 
and, utterly ignorant where we were, 
we knew not what course to steer, 
or where to seek protection. 

«« A man was now sent up to the 
mast-head to discover land; a se 
cond, a third went aloft; still no 
land was to be seen.—At length, 
one cricd out from above, in a voice 
which seemed to us, indeed, from 
Heaven, that he saw land! ‘The caps 
tain himself went up and verified! 
the discovery. Land there was di- 
rectly before us, and we were has- 
tening towards it; gradually it grew 
more and inore visible, and we could 
now discern it from the deck; but 
what was our joy, when we fouad 
that this land was the identical island 
of Malta, the end and purpose of our 
voyage. It is impossible to describe’ 
our feelings: I shall not attemptit, 
All happiness is more or less perfect, 
as it is more or less contrasted by 
misery; cod here was a sudden 
transition from fear to hope, from 
danger to security, from misery to 
joy, from impending death to life! 

‘“ A few hours now brought us 
into the barbour, one of the safést 
and best in the world. We were 
presently surrounded by a multitude 
of boats, laden with every kind of 
refreshment; and particularly what 
to sea-faring men is most of all 
things agreeable, with plenty of 
frui:, and of garden-stuff, which, ja 
this banpy climate, was now ia the 
ereatest perfection; aud, to give ad- 
ditional relish to this pleasing circum- 
stance, nature hed now re-assumied 
her functions, and our stomachs wes 
iimportunste for food, having fasted 
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for near two days, as it had not been 
possible to dress any vic'uals, even 
after the storm hai abat d, on ac- 
count of the violet swell. Every 
thing now concurred to delight us ; 
past ipiseryis presenicommtort, and to 
reilect on our distress was happ CSS? 
to have had so near a view of that 
undiscovered country, from whose 
tourne no traveler returns; to have 
peeped securely mto the cave ob 
death; to have tned our hearts at 
the approach of dissolution, wee 
cCircumsiancees Which afforded us the 
highest sanstaction, Ali naturc now 
smiled on us, 
idle mortals who gathered on the 
shore tu gaze upou the vessel, which 
had weathered the storm, was a pew 
source of exultation to those who 
had so Jately feared never more to 
behold their teliow-creatures. Our 
sailors were to us ob} cis of admna- 
lion, of wratitade, and of tove; nay, 
our ship, which had so bravely beid 
out ip such a trial, ‘aspired us with 
aitection, lusomuch that, though we 
found ourselves coudemned to torty 
days imprisonment io her, as we 
were now obliged to pertonn qua- 
raitine, we were, | the 

We 
bad, besides, a thousond things to 


our 


SUP POse, 
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) : i" = 
bappicst moras on (ae yione. 


dv: our ship to set to rights; 


papers to settle; the yournals of our 
long and cus ious voyave to loul. 


and to pat in order.—in : 
did not suppose that the torty days 
would be suihie cnt tor 
our several pre ycied occupations: 
yet the 
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after our providential escape, we 
were permitted to £0 on shore, and 
took up mur abode at our Consul's 
house in the City ot Malta, Here we 
were received with the most corlial 
affection. Having betore Called at 
this tsind ot our way to the Le 
vant, we found ourselves amo; g old 
acquaintance. Every diy Was a Dew 
festival; the Knizhts of the several 
Navions intuawnich the orderis divided 
g Ve 


the 


us splendid entertainments, 
grand raster, Don Ewmanvel 
Pinto, an old and ‘ery Tespectable 
Portugucse no 
kind We dined at the palace, 
with his high chimberiain; and, 
though toe eUuqucite would not per 
mit him to eat in company with ws 


lorian, Ws peculiarly 


Q Us. 


ao SOO.1l a5 aiuner was reipoved be 
joined our society, and remained 
with tis the whole evening ; nay, © 
far did he push his civility, that 
masked balis, though for some year 
discontinced, and protibued by poe 
sitive edict on account of some Un- 
luck v riots, Were avain aliowed ; and 
it was specified, that this was done 
on our account, and for our enter 
taininent. And here | aust not omt 
to mention a singular cereaicny vb 
served at ny 

prince —Aul 
» Fubce, 


iIntrocuctiion to th 
Grapdees of Spare, 
British and bnsa 
are, If seems, by long pre- 
allowed to he presemted 
Ii consequence 
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lores, 
S riptiorn, 
with their bats on 
of this privilege, bent red b s cham 
niy bead covers, 
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creat dinners were every day given 
~ us. Im short, it was happy for 
oy that we had not much time to 
e our constitutions, 





ride cre, s11ce 
however pouny and vig orous, could 


{the continued 
where 





got long have resisted 
nots of this Cireeean region, 
there is no inte rm sion to te sstivity’ 
of every sort, dunking net excepted, 
which, though to the last de vree 
dangerous 11 this hor climate, is but 
too “much the fashion here, espe- 
dally among the German knights. 
“Tt may ‘be well conceived, that 
me 0, in the 
COO pe | 










a multitude of geutl 
prime and vigour of youth, 
up ina stall island, w ith ditthe or 
no occupation, but what they can 
provide for themselves, should na- 
turally fall into dissipation. And so 
itis; there is not, J suppose, in the 


’ 
thoi “O"*“NE ily 










world, a set of men so 
epauched as these holy knis bts, 

se military monks, defenders of 
the faith against intidels!—Ondliped 
by their vows tocelibacy, they make 
nm scruple to take, without bounds, 
that which ts denied them 
Qalawtul way. ‘Lhe town of Malta 
wone Vast brothel. very woman 
most is i liistress, and 


irigues with other 





] ay 
wmiciuy, 


knight's 
wen. Hither flock, as to an esta- 
mart for beauty, ‘female 
lanies Of Venus trom every dis- 
tant region—Arinenians, pe 
Gieeks, Italians! Tbe few virtuous 
Women, natives of the island, are 
reured 10 Medina, an inland city, 
about cizht miles from M; lta, and 
hete they live, tolerably tree from 
wlicitation, Hot somuch on'account 
Of their sp Bh us because the 
Maliese blood fies tov much of the 
Moo init, to bee xcec din; wly tempt- 


ing, 
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been too often treated, and is.toe 
well known, to admit of any farther 
information from me I shall only 
mention, that, whatever they may 
formerly have dove, the knights of 
Malta are, at preseut, of little an- 
noyance to the Tuiks; their gallies, 
and two or three very large men of 
war, make frequent cruizes; and 
the , shts, who are yet in their no- 
Vitiate, perform aboard them, what 
they cal their caravaus, without a 
certaia number of which they can- 
pot be received inre the order of 
professed knights. But they seldeaa 
meet any ‘Purhish ships of war, aud 
usually content themselves with 
picking up a few straggling traders, 
the greatest part of which belongs 
to the poor Greeks. 1 will add one 
circumstance as 1 cau men- 






more, 


tion it with pieasure, As at their 
Pralive tostituation the May ivhits of 
Maina were Kaiehts Hospitalers, ia 


} } 


order to k witable me. 


cpuy the ch 
upon the sick 

pl nt of their 
duty; and one of the principal build- 
ings in the cily is a vast hospital, 
trom elec: pare 
e world, are received, and nolly 
Lhe knights constantly at- 
id themselves ad 


attenadance 


: ’ 
wr erry ‘ 
LH | | 


siitution, 


1s still made a p 


where the diseased, 
ot ti 
treated, 
tend in rotation, 
minister to the patients. Nothing 
can be more plea ising to a feeling 
mind, than the generous, kind, am d 
affectionate manner in which these 
poor wretches are treated; and such 
is the magnificence of the instita- 
tion, that every culinary vessel be 
lunging to the hospital is made of 
solid silver, 

The wonderful extent, and 
strength of the fortificaticus, which 
have rendered this place, to all ap- 
pearance, impregnable, and whic! 
are daily increasurg, a very large re- 
venue being annually appropriated 
to their aueimenvttion, ts also a mat. 
ter of too grcal notoriety to bein. 


sisted 
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sisted on by me: I shall, there- 
fore’, conclude this part of my sub- 
ject: with rhentioning a: fact, not 
wholly uninteresting, which came 
to my knowledge during my resi- 
dence at Malta, and was related to 
me by tbe most credible eye wit- 
“ Towards: the end of that war 
with France, so generously under- 
taken, and so vigorously carried on, 
by England, in defence of the House 
of Austria, there happened to be, 
in these parts, an English privateer 
of some force, avd commanded by 
a'captain of such skill and bravery, 
that be reigned parsmount in’ the 
Mediterranean, dai y sending into 
the port of Malta’ biench prizes of 
considerable value. Jt may easily 
be conceived, that, in a war circum- 
stanced as this was, parties must 
necessarily have ran bigh iv an island 
where the principal inhabtiunts were 
composed of young gentiemen, col- 
lected from all the several bellige- 
ent powers. ‘The Austrian and 
Piedmontese knights, on the one 
hand, and the French and Spaniards 
on the other, maintained a perpetual 
wreeture, The French knights, irri- 
tated by the successes of our English 
captain, and not choosing to bear 
any longer the consequent taunts of 
their adversaries, wrote to their cor- 
respondents at Marseilles an account 
of the hazard to which thes 
was exposed ; and prevailed on them 
to fit out a privateer, which mieht 
be able to cope with the Enghish- 
nian. In consequence of thre e rC- 
pre sentations, an armed vesse! speed 
ily arrived at Malta, well equipp d, 
of force almost double to that of its 
intended antagonist, and commend. 
ed by an ofheer of the bighest cha. 
racter for courage and naval know- 
ledge. The captain was reccived 
with acclamations. At leveth he 
sailed-out of the harbour, in s- 
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of the devoted Englishman, as tog 
certain victory. The French 
now exulted in confidence of shy 
anid brilliant success; but, after g 
sttficient time, began to be impa- 
tient for the return of their hers, 
and the ramparts were constantly 
crowded with his expecting friends: 
At length two ships appearet in the 
offing, one apparently having the 
other in tow. As they approaches 
French colours on the foremost ship 
were seen witli transport. Nothing 
could equal the exultation of the 
Gallic party. The ships still drew 
nearer, with a fatorable gale; and 
now they tarned into the harbour 
saluted by triumphant shouts, when, 
to the amazement of all the specta- 
tors, the French colours were sud- 
denly hauled down, and the English 
hoisted in their stead, Lhe fate 
was, that, after a long conffict, ia 
which his ship had been exceedingly 
shattered, the English captain had, 
at length, prevailed; but finding his 
own ship too much impaired to make 
sail, he had boarded the prize, and 
taken the conqueror in tow, chods 
ing to come in under French col 
in order to enbance the ¢ 
ment of his enemies, apd the cone 
sequent surprize and j y ol his 
friends.’ 

‘When Lord Charlemont te 
turned to Italy, he became, afiera 
certain time, so accurately versed i 
that he was, on that 
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its language, 
‘ > Se f his 
account, as well as the variety eb? 


. . " ah 
accomplishments, truly ee 
to nfl persons of rank afd fashion, 


and especially to the eminent Itai.an 


literary characters. At Turin he 
renewed his connection with the 
Prince Royal, then recently married 
to a Princess of Spain, apd at wi he 
marnace Lord Chariement, by tie 
partioutar request of the Prince, Was 
present. They were » 


temporaries as to age; # 


early cob 
d, when 
bus 
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jis Royal Highness became King “ 
Sardinia, he desired mor : than one 
‘jystrious English traveller to tell 
Jord Charlemont, thatat he returned 
to Turin, he » ould find \ ictor Amiu- 
deus unchanged, except in station. 
He made excursions to Sienna, Luc- 
«g, and other places, with l.ord 
Bruce, the present Ear! of Ayles- 
bory; @ nobleman to wharu, during 
his life, be was invariably attached, 
gnd ever spoke of with the most 
afectionate regard. Whilst at Ve- 
rona, the Marchese Scipione Mat- 
fei, so deservedly mentioned by Lady 
Wartley Montague, as “ having the 
happiness of giving his countrymen 
ataste of polite pleasure, and shew- 
ing the youth how to pass their ume 
agreeably without debauchery,” dis- 
tinguished Lord Charlemont by 
eery kind attention. ‘lhe Marquis 
was then far advanced in life, and 
died soon after. He gave bis Lord- 
sip a copy of the celebrated tragedy 
ot Merope; and not only at the li- 
terary society Which met in the Mat. 
fri Palace, but in almost every eru- 
dite assembly, in the great towns of 
lialy, Lord Charlemont held a prin- 
cipal seat. Of some of them he was 
not only solicited, but even courted 
fo become a member. 

“ Next to Athens, Rome was 
the object of bis travels; he conti- 
nued there almost two years, and 
Was one of the earliest examples 
mmongst the English, of keeping 
house for himself, and his friends, 
Whilst in tlrat metropolis. Murphy 
Was of great assistance to him; he 
bot only superintended the whole 
business of house-keeping, but read 
or walked with him a considerable 
Pettotthe morning. Murphy went 
fal prepared, not only by general, 
“at particular ri ading, for their al- 
Bost daily iVestioation of antiqui- 
M5 and the Cicerone who attended 
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them, told Lord ‘Charlemont that, 
where history was to be consulted, 
he learned as much as his Lordship 
could, from Murphy. Lord Charle- 
mont went in the evening, ‘like 
other young men, to concerts and 
converzationes, Murphy seldom at- 
tended on such occasions; he was 
engaged with his books, or the com- 
pany of some quiet literary friend, 
But from his long residence at Rome, 
and unremitted intercourse with 
Lord Charlemont, be was at last 
much noticed; his learving, his sim- 
ple manners, his character altege- 
ther, procured him real esteem, and 
it was suggested to him that, if he 
went abroad, he would be well re- 
cetve?; but be would not venture 
into splendid company. 

‘“* Lord Charlemont was a kind 
benefactor to several young artists 
then at Rome. Sir William Cham 
bers, whose fortune, at that time, 
was very limited, and his fnends or 
acquaintance not many, he partion 
Jarly distinguished, and was of sige 
nal service to him. It is proper also 
to state, that Sir William, to the 
last, preserved the utmost gratitude 
and attection towards his Lordship. 
He patronised Parker, and two or 
three painters, whose names I do 
not distinctly remember. Piranesi 
he endeavoured to encourage ; but 
that eminent artist was selt-willed, 
and often violent in histemper. He 
took something amiss of Lord Charle- 
mont (what, [ know not, nor is it 
now of any consequence); but, af- 
ter he had dedicated three or four of 
his prints to his Lordship, he struck 
the name out, and inserted that of 
the two Adams’s. Not content with 
that, he published an abusive letter 
to Lord Charlemont ; some ci ples 
were sold, and dispersed, before any 
one had heard of the quarrel; but 
several persons in authority at Rome 
were 
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were extremely angry with Piranesi, but, indeed, admiration of him: T 
when they read his pamphlet; and his honor also be it recorey ; ea 
he would have been treated with — the fri adships, thus early establic ' 
some severity, had not Lord Charle- ed, never cave way, hut survived 
mont’s usual good nature interter- all the tempests and shocks of : 
ed. Piranesi mace an apology, the — tical diferences, which the va 
pamphlet was suppresse d at Rome. nexions are too often exposed na 
and the belhgerent partics were and become, in consequence. dix 
ugain on amicable terns, joined, or are no more he: rd of 
© "Po mention the various persons Wit! some his attachments ene . 
of rank and estimation at Rome, to tered no such hazard, for the om 
whom Lord Charlemont was well harmony rejened in ther bs 
known, would be tc give the names as private s-ntiments. The Lord 
of the most respectable of the Ro- Cavendish might be adduced as ine 
man or Neapolitan nobility. Some stances of this; and the Marquis of 
may be to net eee on—Cardinsi Al- Rochingham was as dear to bin gt 
bani, Cardival Passionei, who was London, in 1752, as he had been a 
librarian of the Vatican, an emi- Rome in 175!. 
penthy learned man, arc, It:ke Lord « By one very eminent, and ver 
Chariemont, a great collector of accor: »plis! hedman, Lord Charlement 
books and. manuscripts. He was was much ahaa whilst in Jtaly; 
also a politician, and often engaged and, through the course of a long 
in affairs of state, as nuncio or pie- life, most cordially esteeaed and r- 
mipotentiary. Lord Charlemont vi- garded. This w as the French am. 
siied him sometimes at Frescati, bassador at Rome, the Duc cde Ni- 
where be bad a variety of rooms, or vernois. I shall have occasion to 
cells, as be called them, in which he mention him more particularly in 
lodged some of his particular friends, — the progress of th: se memoirs, Lord 
and distinguished them by the name Charlemont, at first, considered him 
of saints. ‘Those saints were of both merely as an clecant gentleman, and 
sexes, whose rank, and agreeable one who carried the fashion, and 
estimable qualities, not their years, the lel air of Varis, to the utinost 
or severity of manners, entitledthem extremity. Put a nearer conpecizon 
to the honor of canonization. Whe- soon deve loped in bini considerade 
ther Lord Char'emont’s name was erudition, a retined taste, soundness 
enrolled in their easlendar Tecannot) of pudgment, and, far better thaa 
say, but be was much valued by bis all. an excellent beart. Toward 
Lrunen e, who, at that time, was the end of autumn, aud the cjose ot 
tar advanced in hte. 1753, Lord Charlemont ¥ as Con 
“it may be almost superfluc fined at Rome, by a long and very 
y wicod 
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notice, that Lord Chars nont cultie severe indisposition, cureg We 
i, veral visits, 


vated and emioved the triends! if the Duke paid him ses 
um may be said, ; ¢@ Eneiich of id scothed many a wee'y 
worth and condition at Rome. He theanes +) and egrecableness of 
corresponded with several then on conversa 
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ptercourse Was necessarily far more 
freque'it than with Lord Charie- 
moat; but, to the latter, he not only 

j all the civiiiky and attention 
a could be expceted fiom an old 
Pope toa gay young Lord but even 
narded him, as his nawrodg e of 
Lord Chariemoitt increased, with a 
kindness and benevolence t. hat was 
iimost parental. On the part of bis 
Lordship, no one could cariy every 
sepa iit of res pect atid gratitude 
‘ther than he did to the vencrable 
cod may: and, when the Due de 
Choiseul (wauo suceceded Nionsieur 
d Niven Ip wn the 
Rome), under the pretcuce ot as- 
erting some wretched prer yative 
ct his stati nm, bebaved towards the 
Pope in armanner peculiarly offea- 
Wve, NO ONS Was More Meiguant 
tha Lora Char 
hard it H had not leog bid adieu 
toRome, at the time «oe interview, 
rratherinterviews, alluded to bead 

} 


piace ; nad ft nes Ire, ') sic a rel, 


emioassy ai 


that this was prooably the orivinal 
cuse of his disike to Mens:eur d 
Choiseul, whose taents he greatly 


aimed, bot whoee paine be could 
ccarcely bear tee meption of it 
tie virtues, amiabl ness, and avree- 
de good sense of Madan. de Chor- 
eul, he had indees the most ex- 
uted pinion, 

“ Lord Ch 


le mont, on quiting 
Roms, revi; 


ted ‘Lurin, and conti- 
hued het ween that ity; nad Ilo- 
rence from thy begint jive ot March 
othe end of July. P7544 He vi- 
sited Spain but whet nerts of that 
tagdom does not anne iT, 
Barcelona, fros, 


except 
hich place he ob- 
a ange to go with bis 

a ,M: irphy , to France. 
The psport was oT uinad by the 
Mar Tqus de jas Min *s, and contains 
an *—seorrga of that nobleman’s 


' 
wi “Ss, and place 5 of hoi ur or trust, 
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almost equal in length to that of the 
Jast Dake of Ormonde’s. 

‘“ The reader shall not be de- 
tained by any account of the amphni- 
theatre, or the Maison Quarree, at 
Nismes, which Lord Charlemont, 
of course, visited whilst in the south 
of France. Lxquisite as his taste 
wes for the noble remains of Ro- 
man, and still more, Grecian archi- 
tecture, he was of the same opinion 
with that persen who said, that a 
truly eminent man was more an ob- 
ject of refined and liberal curiosity, 
thon the most renowned edifice. It 
chanced that, cursing his residence 
in that part of France, an opportu- 
nity was afforded him of giving this 
sentiment entire scope. Bat as he 
has himself expetiated folly on the 
sulveet, the render, no donbt, will 

e more pleased to attend to bim, 
than to his Biowropher. 

“Ot ai the omovments of which 
the human mind is susceptible, I 
know of none that is more univer- 

Ny delightful, tan picasure 
Of treveltne 3; an when we search 
into the cause ot this delight, the 
eratific tion of corniosity, that pas- 
sion with whieh, tor the most salu- 
tery purpo-es, almost every man is 
plentifully endued, immediately oe- 
curs a a inetive, fully adequate to 
feelings upon 
this occasion. Ye. ts there another 
which, indeed, is Known to 
mis itself in almost all our pursuits, 
must, I 
have - consi- 


cy 


account tor all om: 
MOVE, 


and which, in this also, 
think, be aliowed 
derable share = The motive I mean 
is vamtty; the prid= of doing what 
others have not been able to do; of 
seeing what others hive not seen, 
of being able to relate the perils we 
have passed, and the wonders we 
have beheld, c niribeate: g nota little 

an ed ge to our cunos’ ty, an d 
to prompt us to endure every herd- 


' 
ship, 


to vive ; 
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ship, to dare every danger. If this 
be true, it must necessarily folow, 
that every object affords pleasure 
to a traveller im proportion as he 
esteems it adapted to procure him 
the delight of future narration, and 
the respect of those to whom he 
shal] narrate; and surely there is 
nothing in the power of travel to 
procure us, which more eminently 
conduces to this desired purpose, 
than the acquaintance of such men 
as ate renowned for their virtue, 
and for their abilities. As the pro- 
ductions of the Divinity must infi- 
nitely transcend all the works of 
human skill, surely a great and vir- 
fuous man, the noblest work of 
God, must ever be the first object 
ef curiosity; and an intimate ac- 


quaintance witlt such a map res: 
more ¢ssentially flatter our pride, 
than all the other Wonders which 
travelling can afiord, Whether 9f 
travellers think in this meter ws] 
do, I cannot tell; but this I know 
that my Vanity Is infinitely fess fist. 
tered by my having viewed the ny. 
ramids of Egypt, than by my hay. 
ing had the henor of an intimacy 
with President Montesquieu;—gyq 
for this reason, as well as became 
every anecdote which relates to a 
person of his eminence is alwmy 
acceptable, [ shall recount the mmm. 
ner in which I became acquainted 
with him, and whatever circem. 
stances, be thev ever so trivial, | 
ean recolleet concerning him, der. 
ing the time of our acquaintance.” 
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[From the same Work. } 


o HE celebrated David Hume, 

whose character is so de- 
servedly high in the literary world, 
and whose works, both as a philo- 
sopher and as an historian, are so 
wonderfully replete with genius and 
entertainment, was, when | was at 
Turin, Secretary to Sir John Sin- 
clair, plenipotentiary trom the court 
of Great Biitain to his Sardinian ma- 
Jesty. He had then lately published 
those philosophical essays, which 
have doue so much misebief to man- 
kind, by contributing to loosen the 
sacred bonds by which alone inan 
can be restrained from rushing to 
his own destruction, and which are 
so intimately necessary to our na- 
ture, that a propensity to be bound 
by then was apparently instilled 


into the human mind by the allwise 
Creator, as a balance against those 
passions which, though perhaps ne- 
cessary as incitements to actvity, 
must, without such controul, ine 
tably have hurried us to our ron. 
‘The world, however, unconscious 
of its danger, had gre edily swallowed 
the bait; the essays were received 
With applause, read with delight, 
and their admired author was a 
ready, by pabue opmon, placed at 
the Lead of the dangerous school of 
sceptic philosophy. ; 

‘ With this extraordinary man I 


was intimately acquainted. He had 
kindly distinguished me from among 
a number of young men, who were 
then at the academy; anda ; 
so warmly attached to me, that! 
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sas apparent he not only intended 
» honour me with his trendolip, 
but to bestow On me what w ads, iil 
\isopiaion, the first of all favours 
vod benefits, by making me his con- 
et and disciple. 

« Nature, | believe, never formed 
sy man more ualike bis real cha- 
octer than David Hume. ‘he pow- 
«sof physiognomy were batHed by 
is countenance; neither could the 
west skilful in that science pretend 
w discover the smallest trace of the 
sculties of bis mind in the unmean- 
we features of bis visage. His face 
wa broad and fat, his mouth, wide, 
wi without any other expression 
‘han that of imbecility. His eyes, 
seam and spiritless, and the cor- 
pulence of Lis whole person was tar 

ter fitted to communicate the 
ea of a turtle-eating alderman, 
ua of a refined philosopher. His 
geech, ia English, was rendered ri- 
vculous by the broadest Scotch ac- 

at, and lis French was, if possi- 

*, sui] more laughable; so that 
vsdom, most certainly, never dis- 
jeed herself before in so uncouth 
tgard. Though now near fifty 
rersold, he was healthy aud strong; 
wt his health and strength, tar from 
ving advantageous to his figure, in- 
wead of manly comeliness, had only 
ke appearance of rusticity, His 
Fearing an uniform added greatly 
0 his natural awku ardnuess, ter he 
wore it like a grocer of the trained 
‘Ms. Sinclair was a Lientenant- 
sacral, aod was seat to the courts 
“Vienna and Turin, asa military 
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should state my good opinion of his 
character. Of a the philosophers 
of his sect, none, I beiteve, ever 
joined more real benevolcuce to its 
mischicvous principles than my friend 
Hume. His love to mankind was 
universal and vehement; and there 
was no service he would not cheer- 
fully have done to his fellow crea- 
tures, excepting only that of sutler- 
ing them to save their souls in their 
own way. He was tender-bearted, 
friendly, and charitable in the ex- 
treine, as will appear from a fact, 
which I have from good authority. 
When a member of the university 
of Edinburgh, and in great want of 
money, having little or no paternal 
fortune, and the col'egiate stipend 
being very incongiderable, he bad 
procured, through the interest of 
some friend, an office in the univer- 
sity, which was worth about forty 
pounds a year, On the day when 
he had received this good news, and 
just when he had got into his pos- 
session the patent or giant entitling 
him to his office, he was visited by 
his friesd Blacklock, the poet, whe 
is much better known by his poverty 
and blindness, than by his genius, 
This poor man began a long descant 
on his misery, bewailing his want of 
sight, his large family of children, 
and his utter inability to provide for 
them, or even to procure them the 
necessaries of life. Hume, unable 
to bear his complaints, and destitute 
of money to assist bim, ran jastantly 
to his desk, took out the grant, and 
presepted it to his miserable friend, 
who received it with exultation, and 
whose name was soon after, by 
Hume's interest, in-erted instead of 
his own. After such a relation it 
is needless that I should say any 
more of his genuine philanthropy 
and gencrous benehcence; but the 
diticulty will now occur, how a 
man, endowed with such qualities, 
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could possibly consent to become 
the agent of so much mischief, as 
undoubtedly bas been done to man- 
kind by his writings; and this diffi- 
culty can only be solved by having 
recourse to that universal passion, 
Which has, I fear, amuch more gene- 
ral influence over all our actions than 
we are willing to confess. Pride, 
or vanity, joined to a sceptical turn 
of mind, and to an education which, 
though Icarned, rather sipped know- 
ledge than drank it, was probably 
the ultimate cause of this singular 
phenomenon; and the desire of be- 
ing placed at the head of a sect, 
whose tenets controverted and cor- 
tradicted all received opinions, was 
too strong to be resisted by a man, 
whose genius enabled him to find 
plausible arguments, sufficient to 
persuade both himself and many 
others, that his own opinicns were 
true, A philosophical knight-er- 
rant was the dragon he had vowed 
to vanquish, ard he was careless, or 
thoughtless, of the consequences 
which ensue from the achieventent 
of the adventure to which he had 
pledged himself —He once professed 
himself the admirer of a young, 
most beautifol, and accomplished 
lady, at Turin, who only laughed 
at his passion. One day he address- 
ed her in the usual common-place 
strain, that he was alime anéanti.— 
“Ok! pour anéanti,” replied the 
lady, ** ce n'est en effet qu’ une ope- 
ration tres naturelle de vétre sys- 
téme.”” 

‘** About this time, 1766, or some- 
what before this, Lord Charlemont 
once more met his friend, David 
Hume. His Lordship mentions bim 
in some detached papers, which I 
shall here collect, and give to the 
reader, ———* Nothing,” says Lord 
Charlemont, “ ever shewed a mind 
more truly beneficent than Hume's 
whole conduct w ith revard th Reus- 


seau. That story is too well knows 
to be repeated, and exhibits 9 snp. 
ing picture of Hume's heart, whily 
it displays the strange and y; my 
countable vanity and madnegs of the 
French, or rather Swiss, monkey. 
When first they arrived together 
from France, happening to mes 
with Hume in the Park, I wished him 
joy of his pleasing connexion, gn 
particularly hinted, that I was oon. 
vinced he must be perfectly happy 
in his new friend, as their segr. 
ments were, I believed, nearly simi. 
lar. § Why no, man,’ sid he, ‘ia 
that you are mistaken; Rousseaa js 
rot what you think him; he basa 
hankering after the Bible, and, ip- 
deed, is little better than a Christian, 
In a way of his own.’ Excess of 
vanity was the madness of Rous. 
seau. When he first arrived in Lon 
don, he and his Armenian drew 
were followed by crowds, and & 
long as this species of admiration 
lasted, he was contented and happy. 
But in London, such sights are ooly 
the wonder of the day, and in: 
very short time he was suffered to 
walk where he pleased, unattended, 
unobserved. From that instant, b» 
discontent may be dated. Bat t 
dwe!! no longer on matters of puds 
notoriety, I shall only mention ot 
fact, which I can vouch for truth, 
and which would, of itself, be 2m 
ply sufficient to convey an adeqas 
idea of the amazing eccentriciiy “ 
this singular man. When, atier o 
ing quarrelled with Hume, ane # 
his English friends, Rousses was 
bent on making his escape, * he 
termed it, into France, he stopp 
at a village between London #° 
° wrote t 
Dover, and from thence , 
General Conway, then Secretary ' 
State, informing him, that, ~A 
he had got so far with gems it f 
well apprized, that the remsn, 
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wible enemies, that, unprotected, 
be could nut escape. He therefore 
solemn!y claie 
the King, and desired that a party 
of cavalry might be immediately 
ordered to escort Lim to Dover. This 
letter General Conway shew ed to 
me, toether with his answer, in 
which he assured him, that the 
postillions were altogether a very 
afhcient guard throughout every 
part of the King’s dominions.—'To 
reurn to Hume. In London, where 
be often did me the honour to com- 
municate the manuscripts of bis ad- 
étional essays, before their publica- 
tion, | have sometimes, 1u the course 
ot our intimacy, asked him whether 
bethought that, it Lis opinions were 
wiversally to take place, mankind 
would not be rendered more un- 
bopy than they now were; and 
wheiber he did not suppose that the 
carbot religion was necessary to hu- 
mau Nature? § ‘The objections,’ an- 
wered he, ‘are not without weivlit; 
but error vever can produce good, 
wd trath ought to take place of all 
cusiderations.” - He never failed, 
ia the midst of anv controversy, to 
(We lis due praiss to every thing 
erable that was either said or 
wittea agaist him. Que day that 
Mvisited me in London, he came 
0 my room laughing, and aopa- 
eetly wel pleased. * What has put 
otto this good humour, Hume?’ 
_ le * Why, mao,’ replied he, * I 
me Ut now had the best thine 
wid to nme j ever heard. I was 
Sunplaining ina company, where j 
sot rane that f Was very 
re oan the world, and that 
dard and th _ ety as “yada 
*hiten m iny ae oa ; } wenn / varie 
omy VOUICS, througiwut 
the whole of Which there were but 
Slew pine . 
es paces that contained any 
 eensible Matter, and yet, for 
“8 few paces 
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torn to pieces.” § You put me in 
mind,’ said an honest fellow in the 
company, Whose name I did not 
know, ‘ of ap acquaintance of mine, 
a notary public, who, having been 
condembped to be hacged tor fer- 
gery, lamented the bLardship of bis 
case; that, efter having written 
many thousand ioffensive shees, 
he should be hanved for one Sine.’ 

“ But an unfortunate dispo-ition 
to donbt of every thing seemed in- 
terwoven with the nature of Hume; 
and never was there, IT am con- 
vineed, a more thorough and sin- 
cere sceptic. He secined net to be 
certain even of bis own present @x- 
istence, and ceuld not therefore be 
expected to entertain any settled 
opinion respecting his future state, 
Onee J asked hin whatche thought 
of the immortality of the souli?— 
‘Why troth, man,’ suid he, * it is so 
pretty and so coufortaile a theory, 
that J wish I could be convinced of 
its truth, but ] canna help ‘doubt- 
ing.’ 

“ Hume's fashion at Paris, when 
he was there as Secretary to Lord 
Hertford, was truly ridiculous; and 
nothing ever marked, tn a more 
striking manner, the whimsical ge- 
nius ot the French. No man, trom 
his mapners, was surely less formed 
for thear society, or less likely to 
mect with their approbation; but 
that tlimsy philosophy, which per- 
vades and deadens even their most 
licentious novels, was then the folly 
of the dav. Freethinking and Eng- 
heh frocks were the fashion, and 
the Anglomanic was the fon du pats. 
Lord Hoilund, though far better cal- 
calated than Fiume to please in 
France, was also au instance of this 
singular prediicenon., Being about 
this time on a sist to Parts, the 
Krench concluded, that an English- 
man of his reputation must be a phi- 
jusopvber, and muet be zdmired. It 
b2 w2s 
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was customary with him to doze 
after dinner, and one day, at a great 
entertainment, he happened to fall 
asleep: ‘ La voila!’ says a Marquis, 
pulling his neighbour by the sleeve ; 
‘ Le voila, qui pense!’ But the mad- 
ness for Hume was far more singn- 
lar and extravagant. From what 
has been already said of him, it is 
apparent that his conversation to 
strangers, and particularly to French- 
men, could be little delightful, and 
still more particularly, one would 
suppose, to French women. And 
yet no Jady’s toilette was complete 
without Hume’s attendance. At 
the opera, his broad, unmeaning 
face was usually seen entre deur 
tolis minois, ‘The ladies in France 
give the ton, andthe ton was deism ; 
a species ot philosophy ill suited to 
the softer sex, in whose delicate 
frame weakness is interesting, and 
limidity a charm. But the women 
in France were deists, as with us 
they were chariotecrs, The tenets 
of the new philosophy were a portce 
de tout le monde, and the perusal 
of a wanton novel, such, for exam- 
ple, as Therese Philosophe, was 
amply sufficient to render any finc 
gentleman, or any fine lady, 2n ac- 
complished, nay, a learned deist. 
flow my friend Hume was able to 
endure the encounter of these French 
female ‘litans I know not. Jn Eng- 
land, cither his philosophic pride, 
or his conviction that infidelity was 


il suited to women, made him per- 
fectly averse from the initiation of 
ladies into the mysteries of his doc- 


imine, I never saw him so much 
displeased, or so much disconcerted, 
as by the petulance of Mrs. Mallett, 
the conceited wife of Bolingbroke’s 
editor. This lady, who was not ac- 
quaioted with Hume, meeting him 
one.night at au assembly, boldly ac- 
costed him in these werds: ‘ Mr. 
Hume, give me leave to introdvee 


myself to you; we deists ought 
know each other,— Madam,’ Y 
. " » 
plied he, ‘I am no deist. I do not 
style myself so, neither do | derive 

y ‘ Ww ? " . ’ 

to yon iia pedo: appellation, 

I g gave Hume mor 
real vexation, than the strictare 
made upon his history in the Howe 
of Lords by the great Lord Chu. 
ham. Soon after that speech | me 
Hume, and ironically wished him 
joy ot the high honour that bed 
been done him. ‘ Zounds, maa, 
said he, with more peevishness thas 
I had ever seen bim express, he's 
a Goth! he’s a Vandal!’ Lndeed, bs 
history is as dangerous in politics 
as his essays are in religion, and it 
is somewhat extraordinary, that th 
same man who labours to free th 
mind trom what he supposes reli- 
gious prejudices, should as zealous'y 





‘endeavour to shackle it with te 


servile idcas of despotism. Bat be 
loved the Stuart family, aud bs 
history is, of course, their apology, 
All his prepossessions, howe, 
could never induce him absolutey 
to falsify bistory; axel though be 
endeavours to soften the failing 
of his favourites, even in their a& 
tions, yet it is on the character 
which he gives to them, that be 
principally depends for their vind 
cation; and from hence frequen) 
proceeds, in the course ef his bir 
tory, this singular incongrery, Be 
it is morally impossible that a me 
possessed of the character which ue 
historian delineates, should, in cet 
tain circumstances, have acice & 
part which the same historian - 
rates aud assigns to him. but nor 
to return to his philosophical wl 
ciples, which certainly conetita 
the discriminative feature & © 
character, ‘The practice ot eal 
bating received opinions ‘en 
unhappy, though not anusialy 


r . ° r? fuod 
fect on bis mind. he gre : 
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“ 


& porodoxes, which his _ abilities 
aapied him successfully to support; 
god bis understanding was so fur 
and bent by this untorte- 
sate predilecti n, that he bad well 
sigh lost that best facuity of the 
ond, the almost intuitive percep- 
ion of truth. His sceptical turn 
sade him doubt, and consequently 
dispute, every thing 5 yet was hea 
fir and pleasant disputant. He 
bart with patience, and answered 
vithout acrimony. Neither was his 
¢oversation at any time offensive, 
een to his more scrupulous comes 
rations ; lis good serse, and good 
mute, prevented Ins saying any 
thing that was likely to shock; and 
teas not till he was provoked to 
wament, that, in mixed compa- 
nies, he entered into his tavorite 
mics, Where indeed, as was the 
exe with me, his regard tor any in- 
dividual rendered him desirous of 
making a proselyte, his cttorts were 
erat, and anxiously incessant. 
“Respecting this new, or rather 
med system of philosophy, soi 
esant tette, it may perhaps be con- 
weed, that it may posstbly have 
ane some good; but then it has 
“tainly done much more mischief 
emenkind, On the one hand, it 
may perhaps be allowed, that to its 
wevalence we owe that general sys- 
em of toleration which seems to 
prevanl, and which is, I fear, the 
my speck of white that marks the 
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present age. Yet, even this soli- 
tary virtue, if infidelity be its basis, 
is founded on a false principle 
Christian charity, which inclades 
the idea of universal philanthropy, 
aud which, when really Christian, 
is the true foundation on which this 
virtue should be erected, and not 
the opinion that all rel:gions shoald 
be tolerated, because al] are alike 
erroneous. But even allowing this 
boasted benefit its full weight, to 
ihe same canse we are, | doubt, on 
the other hand, indebted for that 
profligacy of manners, or, to call it 
by the most genile name, that fri- 
volity which every where prevails, 
To this cause we owe that total dis- 
regard, that fastidious dislike to all 

serious thought; for every man can 
be a deist without thinking ; he is 
made so at his toilette, and, whilst 

his hair is dressing, reads himself 
into an adept; that shameful and 

degrading apathy to all that is great 

and noble; in a word, that perfect 

indifference to right or wrong,which 

enervates aud characterises this une 

meaning and frivolous age. Neither 

have we reason to hope a favourable 

change. The present manners are 

the fashion of the day, and will not 

last. But infidelity will never sub- 

side into true piety. It will pro- 

duce its contrary. The present is 

an age of irreligion; the next will, 

probably, be an aye of bigotry.” 
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{By the same, from the samne.] 


“ v +¥. 

N travelling through France, 
- espn, luckily for me, to 
rilere, ated with Mr, Bihiott, a 
wen, 1 of Cornwa!), whose €X- 

at uoderstanding, cultivated 


and improved by the best educa- 
tion, aud animated by a mind of 
the most pleasing cast, rendered 
him the most agreeable of compa- 
nions. We travelled together for 
some 
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some time, and finding ourselves 
not very far trom Bourdeaux, we 
determived not (o iniss the oppor- 
tunity of going there, not so much 
prompted thereto by the beauty of 
the town. and the adjacent country, 
as by our ardent desire of secing, 
and of knowing. the Presiient Mon- 
tesquieu. Arrived at Bvurdesnx, 


our first inquiry was conc: rning the ° 


principal object of our jouruey but 
how great vas our disappointmen , 
when we found that he had lett the 
city, and was gone to reside at a 
country seat, four or five miles dis- 
tant. To leave our longing unsa- 
tisfied was truly mortifying to us; 
and yet what could be done? At 
length, after a long deliberation, we 
determined to strike a bold stroke ; 
and, getting the better of al] timid- 
ity, perhaps propriety, we sat down 
and wrote a yoint letter, in which 
we candidly told the president our 
reasons for visiting Bourdeaux, our 
sad disapp intment, our eager wishes 
for the honour of his acquaintance, 
which, as En -lish subjects, we most 
particularly desired: concluding by 
begging pardon for our presump- 
tion, and leave to wait on him at 
bis villa. Neither did we languish 
long for an an-wer; it quickly ar- 
rived, in every respect as we would 
have wi-hed, and consisied of a mo- 
dest acknowledgment tor the honor 
we did him, assertions of the bigh 
esteem in which he held our coun- 
try, and the most hearty and press- 
ing invitation te come to him as 
soon as our Oo casions wou) permit, 
The hrst appointment with a favorite 
mistress could not have rendered our 
night more restless; and the next 
morning we set out so early, tbat 
we arrived at his villa before he was 
risen) = The servant shewed us into 
bis library, where tbe first object of 
curiosity that presented itself wes a 
table, at which he had apparently 
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been reading the bight 
book lying upon it Open, turned 
down, and a lamp extinguished, 
Eager to kn w the nocturnal StU. 
dies of this great Philosopher, pe 
immediately few to the book: i 
was a volume of Ovid's works, egg. 
taining his elegies, and Open at ong 
ot the most gallant poems af that 
master of love. Betore we evulg 
overcome our surprise, it was greatly 
increased by the entrance of the pre. 
sident, whose appearance and map. 
ner was totally opposite to the ides 
which we had formed to ourselves of 
him: instead of a grave, aaster 
philosopher, whose presence might 
strike with awe such boys as we 
were, the person who now addres. 
edous was a gay, polite, sprightly 
Frenchman; who, after a thousand 
genteel compliments, and a thoy. 
sand thanks for the honor we bad 
done him, desired to know whether 
we would not breakfast, and, upon 
our declining the off-r, havieg a 
ready eaten at an inn not far from 
the house, ‘Come then,’ says he, 
‘Jet us walk; the day is fine, and 
I long to shew you my villa, a! 
have endeavoured 'o form it accord 
ing to the English taste, and toc 
tivate and dress it in the Engle 
manner.’ Following him into the 
farm, we soon arrived at the skins 
of a beautitul wood, cut inte walks, 
and paled round, the entrance © 
which was barricadved with a mor 
able bar, about three feet high, al 
tened with a padiock. ‘ Come, 
said he. searching in his pocket,’ * 
is not worth our while to er ” 
the key: you, Iam sure, can leap 
as well as I can, and this bar os 
not stop re.’ So saying, he ran 4 
the bar, and fairly jumped over 4 
while we followed hia» with aa 
ment, though not without poy 
to see the philosopher roc 

come our piayfellow. sioet 


before, 
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siour had exactly the effect which 
he meant it should have. He had 
observed our awkward tiondity at 
his first accosting us, and was de- 
termined to rid us of it: all that 
awe with which, notwithstanding 
his appearance, his character had 
‘scnired us,, and that consequent 
Ce ralness which it must have oc- 
casioned, was now taktn off; his 
age and awful character disappeared ; 
and our conversation was just as 
free and as easy as if we had been 
his equals in years, as in every ot her 
respectable qualification, Onur dis- 
course now turned on matters of 
taste and learning. He asked us 
the extent of our travels; and, as I 
had visited the Levant, he” fixed 
himself particularly on me, and in- 
quired into several circumstances 
relative to the countries where I had 
been, in many of which I had the 
goal fortune to satisfy him. [fe 
lamented his own fate, which had 
prevented his seeing those curious 
regions, and descanted with great 
sbility on the advantages and plea- 
sures of travel. ‘ However,’ said he, 
‘l too have been a traveller, and 
hive seen the country in the world 
which is most worthy our curi- 
gity—J] mean England.’ He then 
gave us an account of his abode 
there, the many civilities he had 
received, and the delight he felt in 
thinking of the time he had spent 
there. ‘ Howeyer,’ continued he, 
‘though there is no countly under 
Heaven which produces so many 
seat and shining characters as Eug- 
lod, it must be confessed, that it 
also produces many singular ones, 
which Tenders it the more worthy 
Or curiosity, and, indeed, the more 
Mertaning. You are, I suppose, 
109 young to have known the Duke 
of Moatagu: that was one of the 
Most extraordinary characters [ ever 
Met wih: endowed with the most 
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excellent sense, his singularity knew 
no bounds. Only think! at my first 
acquaintance with him, having in- 
vited me to his country seat, before 
I had leisure to get into any sort of 
intimacy, be practis.d on me that 
whimsical trick which, undoubtedly, 
you have cither experienced, or 
heard of; under the idea of playing 
the play of an introduction of am- 
bassadors, he soused me over head 
and ears into a tub of cold water. 
I thought it odd, to be sure; but a 
traveller, as you well know, must 
take the world as it goes, and, in- 
deed, his great goodness to me, and 
his incomparable understanding, far 
overpaid me for all the inconvevi- 
ences of my ducking. Liberty, 
however, is the glorious cause! that 
it is, which gives human nature fair 
play, and ailows every singularity to 
show itself, and which, for one less 
agrecable oddity it may briog to 
light, gives to the world ten thou- 
sand great and useful examples.’ 

‘* With this, and a great deal 
more conversation, every word of 
which [ would wish to remember, 
we finished our walk, and having 
viewed every part of the villa. which 
was, as be had told us, altogether 
imitated from the English style of 
gardening, we returned to the house, 
were shewn into the drawing-room, 
and were most politely received by 
Madame la Baronne and her diigh- 
ter. Madame de Montesquieu was 
an heiress of the reformed religion, 
which she still coutinned to profess. 
She was an elderly woman, and ap- 
parently had wever been’ handsome, 
MadémoiselJe was a sprightly, affa- 
ble, good-lhumoured girl, rather 
phiin, but, at the same time, pleas- 
ing; these, with the presidents se- 
crctary, Whom we afterwards foutd 
to be an Irishman, formed our s0- 
ciety. The secretary spoke nothing 
be tKrench, aud had it been, possi- 
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ble that Elliot and I, in our private 
conversation, could have uitered eny 
thing to the disadyantage of our 
hosts, we might have be«n disagree- 
ably trapped by our ignorance of his 
country; but nothing cf that kid 
could possibly happen; every thing 
we said was to the praise of the pre- 
sident, and the politeness shewn us 
by his tamily. Our dinner was 
plain aod pleniiful; and when, af- 
ter having dined, we made ‘an offer 
todepart, the president insisted upon 
our stay; nor-did he suffer us to 
Jeave him for three days, during 
which time his conversation was as 
sprightly, as instructive, and as en- 
tertaining as possible. Ar leogth 
we took our leave, and returned to 
Bourdeaux, whither we were escort- 
ed by the secretary. who now, to our 
great surprise, spoke English, and 
declared hiinse!f my country mart. 

* The Baron, though still styled 
president, had lately resigned that 
offi e on the following occasion : — 
The intendant of the province, a man 
whose ideas were far more magni- 
ficent than mirciful, bad taken it 
into his bead that he would make 
Bourdeaux the finest city in France, 
and, for that purpose, bad caused to 
be delineated on paper the plan of a 
new quarter, where the strects were 
laid out in the most sumptuous man- 
ner, of a great breadth, and in lines 
directly straight ‘This plan, with 
the approbation of the court, be had 
now began to execute, and that 
without the Jeast consideration that 
the streets which he was laying out 
not only cut through gardens, vine- 
yards, and the houses of citizens and 
gentlemen, which, if they happened 
to stand in the way, were instantly 
levelled with the ground; and that 
without any determined imdemnifi- 
cation to the owner. The president 
saw this tyranny, detested and re- 
sisted it; and, by his influence and 
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authority, for a while snspended the 
execution. Both Parties appealed 
to Versailles, where the affair es 
examined into, and where the good 
president made use of all his ingy. 
ence in behalf of his Countrymen 
he himseif not being in the wnallest 
degree interested. But the intendans 
prevailed; and orders were issued 
that at ail events the plan should be 
pursued. The president, justly dis. 
contented, obtained leave to part with 
his office, aod Kourdeaux js pow 
the most magnificent city jn Vrance, 
built on the ruin cf hundreds. Con. 
Sider this, ye degenerate Enclish. 
men, who talk without ablorrenee 
of arbitrary po ver! 

‘© Having remained at Bourdeauy 
a competent time, Elliot and I part. 
ed, and I set out for Paris, where! 
was no sooner arrived, than Mon- 
sieur de Montesquieu, who had been 
there some days before me, most 
kindly came td see me. and, during 
the time of my abode tn that metro. 
polis, we saw cach other frequently, 
and every interview increased my 
esteem and affection for him. 

«“ [ have frequenily met bim in 
company with ladies, and have been 
as atten astonished at the polite 
ness, the gallantry, and sprighiliness 
of his behaviour. In a word, the 
most accomplished, the most ft 
fined petit mdifre of Paris, could 
not have be-n more amosing, from 
the liveliness of his chat, nor could 
have been more inexhaustible 
that sort of discourse which is best 
suited to women, than this vener 
able philosopher of seventy yo" 
old. But at this we shall not - 
surprised, when we reflect, re 
profound author of L'Espnt ¢ 
Loix was also author of the Persisa 
Letters, and of the truly gallant 
Temple de Gnide. 

‘“« He had, however, to4 great 
degree, though not emong 
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se quality, which is not ee 
with abstracted men,—! mean ab- 
sence of mind. ] remember dining 
in company with him at our am- 
pascador's, Lord Albemarle, where, 
during the time of dinner, being 
engaged in a warm dispute, he gave 
away to the servant, woo stood be- 
hind him, seven clean plates, sup- 
poring that he had used them all. 
Bor this was only in the heat of 
controversy, and when he was ac- 
tuated by that lively and impetu: us 
earnestness, to which, though it ne- 
ver carried him beyond the bounds 
of goo! breeding, he was as liable 
ss any man [ever knew. At all 
other times he was perfectly col- 
lected; nor did he ever seem to 
think of any thing out of the scope 
of the present conversation. 

“ Inthe course of our conversa- 
tions, Ireland and its interests have 
often been the topic; and upon 
these occasions I have always found 
him an advocate for an union be- 
tween that country and kngland. 
‘Were | an Irishman,’ said he, ‘ I 
should ¢ertainly wish for it; and, 
asagencral lover of liberty, | sin- 
cerely desire it; and for this piain 
reason, that an inferior country, con- 
nected with one much her superior 
inforce, can never be certain of the 
permanent enjoyment of constitu- 
tional freedom, unless she has, by 
her representatives, a proportional 
thare iv the legislature of the supe- 
nor kingdom.’ 

“A few days before I Jeft Paris 
oretorm home, this great man fell 
“a; and, theugh I did not ima- 
sme, from the nature of his com- 
plaint, that it was likely to be fatal, 
I quitted him, bowever, with the 
Wmost regret, and with that sort 
of forebouing,, which sometimes pre- 
crdes misfortunes, Scarcely was IJ 
wnved in England, when | received 
‘etter, from one whom I had de- 


a 


sired to send me the most particu- 
lar accounts of him, communicat- 
ing to me the melancholy news of 
his death; and assuring me, what I 
never doubted, that he had died as 
he lived, like a real philosopher ; 
and what is more, with true chris- 
tian resignation. What his real sen- 
timents, with regard to religion, 
were, [ cannot exactly say. He 
certainly was not a papist; but I 
have no reason to believe that he 
was nota christian: in all our con- 
versations, which were perfectly 
free, I never heard him utter the 
slightest hint, the least word, which 
savoured of profaneness; but, on 
the contrary, whenever it came in 
his way to mention christianity, he 
he always spoke of its doctrine and 
of its precepts with the utmost re- 
spect and reverence: so that, did I 
not know that he had too much 
wisdom and goodness to wish to 
depreciate the ruling relig‘on, from 
his general manner of expressing 
himself, | should make no scruple 
freely to declare him a perfect chris- 
tiun. At his death the priests, as 
usual, tormented him), and he bore 
their exliortations with the great- 
est piticnce, good humour, and de- 
cency; till at length, fatigued by 
their obstinate and tiresome perti- 
nacity, he told them that he was 
much obliged for their comfort, but 
that, having now a very short time 
tolive, be wished to have those few 
minutes to himself, as he had lived 
long enough to know how to die. 
A day or two before his death, an 
unlucky circumstance happened, by 
which the world has sustained an 
irrepdrable loss. He had written 
the history of Louis the Eleventh, 
including the transactions of Farope 
during the very impertant and in- 
teresting period of that’ prince's 
reizn. The work was long and la- 
buiious, and some, who had seen 

parts 
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parts of it, have assured me that-it 
was superior even to his other writ- 
ings, Recollecting that he had two 
manuscripts of it, one of them per- 
fect, and the other extremely muti- 
lated, and fearing that this imperfect 
copy might fall into the hands of 
some ignorant and avaricious book- 
seller, he gave his valet de chambre 
the key of his escrutoir, and desired 
him to buro that manuscript, which 
he described to him. The un- 
Jucky valet burned the fair copy, 
and left that from which it was im- 
possible to print. 

“ There is nothing more uncom- 
mon than to sce, in the same man, 
the most ardent glow of genius, the 
utmost liveliness of fancy, united 
with the highest degree of assiduity 
and of laboriousness. The powers 
ef the mind seem in this to resemble 
those of the body. The nice and 
jigenions hand of the oculist was 
never made to heave the sledge or to 
ti} the ground. In Montesquieu, 
however, both these talents were 
eminentiy conspicuous. No man 





ever possessed a more lively, a mace 
fancitul genius, No man Was ever 
more laborious. His Esprit des Loix 
isy perhaps, the result of moie Tread. 
ing than any treatise ever yet com. 
pored. M. de Secondat, son to the 
president, has n Ww in his possession 
forty folio Volumes in bis father's 
band writing, which are pothing 
more than the common-place books 
from whence this admirabie work 
was extracied, Montesquieu, in. 
deed, seems to have possessed. the 
dificult art of contracting matter 
into a small compass, without reo. 
dering it obscure, more pegfeetis 
than any wan who ever wrote. His 
Grandeur et Decadence des Romains 
is a rare instance of this talent; a 
book in which there is more matter 
than was ever before crammed toge- 
ther in so smal] a space. One cir- 
cumstance with regard to this las 
menuoned treatise has often struck 
me, as a sort of criterion by which 
to judge of the materialness of a 
book. The index contains neatly 
as many pages as the work itself.” 


Congrsronpgence or T. Beavcrerg, Esa. wire Lorp Crarcemast, 


[From the same Work.] 


‘© @® Sthe Irish parhament was not 

A convened by Lord Harcourt 
tii October, 3773, Lord Charlemont 
spent ihe beginaing, and spring of 


this year in loeuden. Much of his 
time was devoted to his literary 
friends Sir Joshua Reynolds, Dr. 
Johnson, Goldsmith, and Mr. Beau- 
clerk. With the gentleman last 
mentioned i¢ had tormed a parti- 
eglar intimacy; and on his return to 
Ireland Mr. Beauclerk corresponded 
with him very frequently. I shall 
take leave to give some part of his 


letters ta Lord Charlemont; ther 
are not many, but they are sufhicicn 
to shew the warmth of Beauclerks 
attachment to him, and give a & 
vourable portraiture of that accom 
plished man’s disposition and agre 
able talents. If they did vot, ter 
should find no place here; tf % 
what principle a writer ¢aa oe 
himselt justified in ransacking 
clusets of the dead, and dragging ” 
light every idle, theugh venial a 
ble, without the slightest respect * 
the feelings of friends, o aided 
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or female delicacy, 1 have yet to 
earn. 


D Muswell Hill, 
uY DEAR LORD, July 5, 1773. 


It is certainly ordained by tate 
that 1 should always appear in a 
state of humiliation before you; no- 
thing else could have prevented me 
from writing to you, and endeavour- 
ing thereby to keep 8p an inter- 
course with one for «hom I shall 
slways retain the greatest and ten- 
derest regard; lessening in some 
measure the createst of all humon 
evils, the separation from those we 
love; but that insuperable idleness, 
which accompanies me through life, 
which not only prevents me from 
deing what I ought, but likewise 
from enjoving my greatest pleasure, 
where any thing is to be done, has 
hitherto prevented me from writing 3 
but if. obtain your pardon this time, 
] will, for the future, mend my 
manners, and try, by one act at least, 
tobe worthy of that friendship which 
you have honoured me with. I need 
hot assure you, that I most ar. ently 
wish to visit you this summer in 
Ireland; nothing but Lady Di.’s ill- 
ness shail prevent me. I have been 
but once at the club sis.ce you left 
England; we were entertained, as 
usval, by Dr. Goldsmith's absurdity. 
Mr.V.can give you an acconnt of 
ui. Sir Josbua Reynol's intends 
panting your picture over again, $o 
yu may set your heart at rest for 
fone time; it is true, it will last so 
much the longer, but then you may 
Wait ibese ten years for it. Elmsley 
gave me a commission from you 
@out Mr. Walpole’s frames for 
— which is perfectly vnintel- 

gdle: 1 wish you would explaia 
Rand it shall be punctuaily exe- 
cuted. The Duke of Northumber- 

has promised me a pair of his 
new pheasants for you, but you mist 
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wait till ali the crowned heads in 
Eurove have been served first.—[ 
have been at the review at Ports- 
mouth If you had seen it, you 
would have owned, that it is a very 
pleasaat thing to bea King. It is 
true, ——- made a job of the claret 
to ——-, who furnished tbe first ta- 
bics with vinegar, under that deno, 
mination. Chares Fox said that 
Lord $—-wich should have been im- 
peached; what an abominable world 
do we live ia, that there should not 
be above halt a dozen honest men in 
the world, aud that eve of those 
should jive in Ireland. You will, 
perhaps, be shocked at the. small 
portion of honesty that I allot to 
your country; but a sixth part is as 
much as comes to its share; aod, 
for any thing I know to the con- 
trary, the other five may be in Ire- 
land too, tor I am sure I do not 
know where else to tind than. Your 
philanthropy engages you to think 
well of the greatest part of man- 
kind; but every year, every bour, 
adds to my misanthropy, and [ have 
had a pretty considerable share of it, 
for some years past. Leave your par- 
liament and your nation to shift for 
itself, and consecrate that tyme to 
your friends, which you spend in 
endeavouring to promote the interest 
of bal! a milion of scoundrels. Since, 
as Pope says, 
« Life can little e!se supply, 
‘Than just to loo« about us, and to die.” 


Do not let us lose that moment that 
we have, but let us enjoy all that 
cap be enjoyed in this world; the 
pleasures. of a true uninterrupted 
friendship.—Let us leave this island 
of fog and i iquity, and sail to purer 
regions, not yet quite corrupted by 
European manners. It is true, you 
must Jeave behind you Marino, and 
your medijs, but you will likewise 
leave behind you the S—s, and 

R—by’s 
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R-—bys of this place. I know you 
will say you can do all this without 
flying to the other pole, by shunning 
the society of such wretches; but 
what avails it to me, that you are 
the very man I could.wish, when I 
am separated from you by sea and 
land? If you will quit Marino, and 
sail with me, I will fly from Al- 
mack's, though, whatever evil I may 
have suffered from my connection 
with that place, I shall always with 
gratitude remember, that there I 
first began my acquaintance with 
you; and in ihe very sincerity of 
truth I can say, that 1 would rather 
have such a friend as you, even at 
three hundred mules d stance, then 
both the Houses of Parliament for 
my friends in London.—I find when 
I have once begun to converse with 
you, I cannot leave off; you have 
spoiled me, my Jord, and must take 
the consequence Why should for- 
tune have placed our paltry concerns 
in two different islands? if we could 
keep them, they are not worth one 
hour's conversation at Elmsly’s. If 
life is good for any thing, it is only 
made so by the society of those 
whom we love. At all events I will 
try to come to Ireland, afd shail 
take no excuse from you, for not 
coming early in the winter to Lon- 
don. The club exists but by your 
presence; the flourishing of learned 
men is the glory of the state. Mr. 
Vesey will tell you, that our club 
consists of the greatest men in the 
world, conseqnenuy you see there is 
a goad and patriotic reason for you 
tm return to Eneland in the wirter. 
Pray make my best respects to Lady 
Charlemont, and Miss Hickman, 
ood tell them [ wish they were at 
this moment sitting at the door of 
our ale-house in Gerard-street. 
Believe me to be, my dear Lord, 
With the utinost sincerity, 
Affectionately vours, : 
T. Beavcrers. 


MY DEAR LORD, Nor, 9. 197% 
U delayed writing to you, as Tigi 
flattered myself that 1 should have 
been able to have paid you a visit at 
Dublin before this time, but t have 
been prevented, not by my own neg. 
ligence and indolence, bet by var‘ous 
matters.—I am rejoiced to find by 
your letter that Lady C. is as )ou 
wish. TI have yet remaining so much 
benevolence towards mankind, as to 
wish, that there may be a son of 
your's, educated by you, as a speci. 
men of what mankind ought tobe— 
Goldsmith the other day put a para- 
graph into the newspapers, in praise 
ot Lord Mayor Townshend. ‘The 
same night we happened to sit next 
to Lord Shelburne, at Drury Lane; 
Ll mentioned the circumstance of the 
paragraph to him; he said to Gold. 
smith that he hoped that he had 
mentioned nothing about Malagrids 
init. ** Do you know,” answered 
Gold-mith, “ that I never could coo- 
ceive the reason why they call you 
Malagrida, for Malagrida was a very 
gocd sort of man.” You see plainty, 
what he meant to say, but that happy 
turn of expyession is peculiar to him 
self. Mr. Walpole says, that this story 
isa picture of Goldsmith's hole life, 
Jobnson has been confined for some 
weeks in the Isle of Sky; we beat 
that he was obliged to swim over 
to the main land, taking hold of 4 
cow's tail, Be that as it may, Lady 
Di.,has promised to make a drawing 
of it. Our poor club is in a miser- 
able decay; unless you come, and 
relieve it, it will certainly expire. 
Would you iniagine that Sir Joshos 
Reynolds is extremely anxious to be 
a member of Almack’s? You se 
what noble ambition will make 
man attempt. ‘That den is not yet 
opened, consequently | have not been 
there; so for the present ] am cleat 
upon that scere. I suppose ged 
confounded Irish politics take Up 
your 








whole attention at present. If 
they could but have obtained the ab- 
geotee tax, the Irish parliament 
would have been perfect. They 
would have voted themselves out of 
parliament, and lessened their estales 
one half of the value. ‘This is pa- 
triotism with a vengeance.—I have 
heard nothing of your peacock’s eggs. 
The Duke of N——d tells me, that 
if they are put into tallow, or butter, 
they will never hatch. I mention 
this to you as worthy of your notice. 
Mr. Walpole promised me to send 
you a drawing of bis frames, but he 
has been so much engaged with 
Lord Orford's affairs, that he has 
probably forgot it. There is no- 
thing new at present in the Jiterary 
world. Mr. Jones, of our club, is 
going to publish an account, in La- 
tin, of the eastern poetry, with ex- 
tracts translated verbatim: in verse. 
| will order Elinsly to send it to you 
when it comes out; | fancy it will 
he a very pretty book. Goldsmith 
has written a prologue for Mrs, 
Yates, which she spoke this evening 
before the opera. It is very good. 
You will see it soon in <1] the news- 
papers, otherwise [ would send it to 
you. J hope to hear in your next 
letter that you have fixed your time 
for returning to England. We can- 
not do without you If you do not 
come here, | will bring all the club 
over to [reland to live with you, and 
that will drive you here in yourewn 
defence. Jolinson shali spoil your 
deoks, Guldsmith pull your tlowers, 
and Boswell talk to you; stay then 
if youcan. Adieu, my cear Lord. 
Pray make my best compliments to 
lady Charlemont. 
Believe me to be, very sincerely, 
And affect‘onately your's, 
T. REAUCLERK. 


MT DEAR LORD, 


Enclosed l send you the drawing 
of Mr. W alpole’s frames; which | 
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did not receive till Jast night. I 
hope you received a letter from me 
sorne time ago; I mention this, that 
J may not appear worse than I am, 
and likewise to hint to you, that 
when you receive this, you will be 
two letters in my debt. 1 hope your 
parliament has finished all its ab- 
surdities, and that you will be at lei- 
sure to come over here to attend 
your club, where you will do much 
more good than all the patriots in 
the world ever did to any body, viz. 
you will make very many of your 
friends extremely happy; and you 
know Goldsmith has informed us 
that no form of government ever 
contributed either to the happiness 
or misery of any one.—I saw a letter 
from Foote, with an account of an 
Irish tragedy; the subject is Man- 
lius, and the last speech which he 
makes when he is pushed off from 
the Varpeian Rock, is, “ Sweet Jesus, 
where am I going?” Pray send me 
word if this is true. We have a 
new comedy here, which is good for 
noiaing; bad as it is, however, it 
succeeds very well, aod has almost 
Killed Goldsmith with envy. I have 
no news, either literary or political, 
to send von. Every body, except 
myscli, and about a million of vul- 
gars, are in the country. [ am 
closely confined, as Lady Di. expects 
to be so every hour. 
J am, my dear Lord, 
Very sincerely and 
Affectionately your's, 


Adelph T. BEaAUCLeRK. 


i. 
‘ . ) bows 
Dee. 23, saacee 


MY DEAR LORD, 

I have this moment received your 
letter, and Toeed not tell you bow 
happy it Las made me, by intorming 
me that Lady Charlemont is well, 
and yourself so much better. I can 
now give you a better reason tor not 
writing sooner to you, than for any 
ether thing that I ever did tn br 4 
ie, 
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life. When Sit Charles Bingham 
came from freland, I, as you may 
wusily imagine, immediately inquired 
after you; be told me that you were 
very well, but in great affliction, 
having yust lost your child. Yoa 
cannot conceive how J was shocked 
with this news; not only by consi- 
dering what you suffered on this oc- 
casion, but recollected that a foolish 
letter of mine, langhing at your Irish 
politics, would arrive just at that 
point of time. <A bad joke at any 
time is a bad thing; but when any 
attempt at pleasantry happens, ata 
moment that a person is m great 
affliction, it certainly is the most odi- 
ous thing in the world. [ could not 
write to you to confort you; yeu 
will pot wonder, therefore, that | 
did not write at all. I must now 
entreat you to lay aside your potitics 
tor some time, and to consider that 
the taking care of your health is one 


of the most public-spirited things 
you can do; tor, notwithstanding 
your vapour about Ireland, { do not 
believe that you can very well spare 
ene honest man Our politicians, 


on this side of the water, are all 
asleep; bat I lear they are to be 
awakened next Monday, bya prixter, 
who ts ordered to attend the bar of 
the House, for having abused Sir 
Fletcher Norton. ‘They have al- 
ready passed a vote, that Sir Fletch- 
er’s character is immaculate, and 
will most certainly punish the printer 
very severely, if a trifling circum- 
stance does not prevent them; viz. 
that the printer should, as he most 
probably will, refuse to attend.— 
Our club has dwindled away to no- 
thing. Nobody attends but Mr. 
Chambers, and he is going to the 
Fast Indies. Sir Joshua and Gold- 
smith bave got into such a round of 
pleasures, that they have no time.— 
In my next I will send you a long 


history Of all our friends, and parti- 


cularly an accoutit how twelve thoy. 
sand pounds may be paid withou 
advancing one single shiting. This 
is cerlaimly very convenient, ang i 
you can get rid of all yoor feelin 
and morality before ny next letter 
arrives, you may put itin practiee, 
as probably rt has not yet been intr. 
duced into Ireland. 

Believe me to be, may dear Lord, 


Adelphi, ’ 
Feb. i2, 1774. T. Beaycrent, 


MY PEAR LORD, 

That it was my full intention 
visit you in Ircland, amd that it stil 
remains so, is as truc, as that | Jow 
and esteem you more than any man 
upon this earth; but vuriutts ace 
dents have hitherto hindered me, 
the last of which has been a violet 
illness, which obliges mie to a con- 
stant attendance on Doctor Turton, 
but, in spite cf him, or nature itselt, 
I will very soon pay you a Visit. 
Business, it is truc, I have none to 
keep me here; but you forget that! 
have business in Lancashire, anc 
that I must go there, when I come 
to you, Now you will please to fe- 
collect, that there is nothing in thts 
world I so cntirely hate as businsss 
of any hind, and that I pay you the 
greatest compliment I can do, when 
I risque the meeting with my own 
confourded affairs, in order to bave 
the pleasure of seeing 500; but this 
Iam resolved to do.—The D-—® 
quite a new acquaintance; he s4ys 
he isa scholar, and I believed hin 
to be so. He seemed a good-natl 
man, aud a man of parts, and one 
proof I am sure he gave of his an 
derstanding, by expressing @ ATOMS 
desire to be acquainted with yo. 
I had recollection enough, howeve® 
not to sive iim a letter to you Sed 
suspect that a certain thing, Go 
politics, might be the cause ora 


lorjy a6 
ference between you, paruenlal 
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ye told me that he was an intimate 
fiend of Rigby’s. And if the old 
erb is true, Noscitur a Socio, 

[ geen’ that he was not a man 
after your own heart. Why should 
be vexed to find that mankind 

are fools and knaves ? ] have known 
it so long, that every fresh instance 
of it amuses me, provided it does not 
immediately affect my friends or 
myself. Politicians do not seem to 
me to be moch greater rogues than 
other people ; and as their actions 
affect, in general, private persons 
less than otber kinds of villany do, 
[cannot find that [ am so angry 
with them. It is tree that the Jead- 
ine men, in both Countries, at pre- 
ent, are, I believe, the most cor- 
fupt, abandoned people in the na- 
tion; but now that lam upon this 
worthy subject of human nature, I 
will inform you of a few particulars 
relating to the discovery of Ota- 
heite, which Dr. Hawkesworth said 
placed the King above all the con- 
querors in the world; and if the 
glory is to be estimated by the mis- 
chief, Ido not know whether he ts 
pet right. When Wallis first an- 
chored off the island two natives 
came aiong side of the ship, without 
lear or distrust, to barter their goods 
with our people. A man, called the 
boat-keeper, who was in a boat that 
¥as tied to the ship, attempted to 
get the things from them without 
peyment. The savaves resisted, and 
be struck one of them with the boat- 
k, upon which they immediately 
paddled away. In the Moriiing 
great mumbers came in canoes of all 
wesabout the ship. They behaved, 
Wever, in the must peaceable man- 
oer, still offering to exchange their 
“ominodities for any thing that they 
ra obtain from us. The same 
os was played by attempting to 
,. Way their things by force. 


Nis enraged them, and they had 
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come prepared to defend therhselves 
with such weapons as they had; 
they immediately began to fling 
stones, one of which went into the 
cabin window. Wallis, on this, or« 
dered that the guns leaded with 
grape shot, should be fired; this, 
you may imagine, immediateiy dis- 
persed them Some were drowned, 
many killed, and some few got on 
shore, where numbers of the natives 
were assembled. Wallis then or- 
dered the great guns to be played, 
according to his phrase, upon them, 
This drove them off; when he still 
ordered the same pastime to be con- 
tinued, in order to convince them, 
as he says, that our arms could reach 
them at such a distance. If you 
acd to this, that the inhabitants of 
all these islands are eat up with vile 
disorders, you will find that men 
tnay be much worse employed, than 
by doing the dirtiest job that ever 
was undertaken by the lowest of our 
clerk-ministers. These particulars 
I had from a man who went the last 
voyage, and had them from the gun- 
ner of Wallis’s ship. We have one 
of the natives here who was wounded 
in that infernal massacre.—There is 
another curiosity here, Mr. Bruce. 
His drawings are the most beautiful 
things you ever saw, and his adven- 
tures more wonderful than those of 
Sinbad the sailor, aid perhaps as 
true. Iam much more afflicted with 
the account you send me of your 
bealth, than I am at the corraptioa 
of your ministers; I always hated 
politics, and I now hate them ten 
times worse, as | have reason to 
think that they contribute towards, 
your ill health. You do me great 
justice in thinking that whatever 
concerns you mast interest me, but 
as | wish you most sincerely to be 
perfectly bappy, I cannet bear to 
think tbat the villano@s proceedings 
ef others should meke you miser- 
able; 
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able; for, in that case, undoubtedly 
you will never be happy.—Charles 
Fox is a member at the Turk's 
Head, but not till he was a patriot, 
and you know if one repents, &c.— 
There is nothing new, but Gold- 
smith'’s Retaliation, which you cer- 
tainly have seen. Pray tell Lady 





Charlemont from me, that ] desire 
she may keep you from Politics, as 
they do children from sweetmeats 
that make them sick. 

Believe me to be, &o 


lV. Deavcr 
¢ Wee ¢ 208¢ ERK, 
Muswell Hit!, Summer Quarters, 
July 18, 1774. 





Character oF Lorp CHariruonr. 


‘From the same.) 


$8 RB UT Lord Charlemont’s valua- 

4 ble lite now drew rapidly to 
aciose. He bad attended constant y 
in the House of Jords, during the 
discussion of the Union, and the 
temporary defeat of that measure 
had given him some transient spi- 
rits. But his health declined every 
hour. His appetite had almost 
ceased, his limbs swelled, and it was 
evident to his family, and his friends, 
that he could not long survive. Tie 
was visited to this his last illness, by 
his numerous acquaintance, ull his 
strength more and more exhausted, 
rendered him incaps ie of seeing 
but very few. One of the persons 
whom, I believe, he last saw, was 
Baron Metge; a gentleman whom, 
through life, he bighiy valued, and 
wno was most cordia!ly attached to 
him. At last, for some days pre- 
vious to bis dissolution, he sunkintoa 
species of stupor, Consanyuineus lethi 
sopor, to make use of the words of 
one of the respectable physicians 
who attended bim, He at lengib 
expired at Charlemont House, Dub- 
lin, on the 4th of August, 1709, 
and ia the seventieth year of his 
age. It was at first inteuded that his 
tuncral should be public; but, after 
some consultation, his remains were 
couveyed to Armagh, and interred 


in the family vault in that ancier: 
cathedral. ‘Thoueh it was agreed 
on that the tuncral should be stricgt 
private, if was most numerously at- 
¢ . 2. ‘w) * ¥y ‘ 
tended. Lhe burial service was 
read by the Lord Piimate, Areb- 
bishop of Armagh, 
Among his papers is the following: 
MY OWN EPITAPII 
Tlere lies thre holy of 
JAMUS, EARL OF CHARLEMONT, 
A sincere, zcalous, and active friend 
Vo his Country. 
Let his posterity imitate bin in that slong, 
And forvet 
I tis manitold errors. 


«© Thus have I endeavoured to pre- 
sent to the reader, the public, and 
much of the private, history of Lor 
Charlement. ‘To write the lite of 
such a man may be, perhaps, im- 
partially considered, a> a mater of 
some difficulty. ‘Lhough engage 
much. and acting the most honor 
able part in political life, be could 
not be strictly called a statesman; 
though a member of an ancieat de: 
liberative assembly, he was notes 
orator; though possessed of the 
purest taste, and distinguished Y 
many literary performances, w bic 
do honour to bis memory, be ca” 


tapton of historical 
not, without a violation of bisione 
truth, 
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erath, be entitled to the name of an 
eminent author; and though the 
distinguished leader ot many gallant 
hands, he will tind no place among 
che conquerors oF desolators of man- 
bind, Nil Rorwn. Bat he was better 
thaa all this. He was, in every 
sense of the word, an excellent man. 


Of morals unstained, of mind, of 


manners, the mostelegant hie was 
not only such a fine gentleman as Ad- 


con has sketched “ ith a happy pen- 


cil, but passed tar beyond the limits of 


bet character. He was, with some 
siliowance for those slight errors 
which adhere to the best disposi 

tions, a patriot of the justest views, 
who kept his loyalty «nd ins zeal in 
the most perfect unison. His sole 
obiect seerned to have been the good 
aud melioration of his country. To 
scertain decree he obtained that ob- 
ect. He obtained a triumph over 
the ancient prejudices, and ancient 
policy which held the Jegislatare of 
tus country in thraldom. He in- 
cred lived Jong enough to see that 
imamph idly, and ungratefully de- 
preciated. Kut his laurels are not 
tie less glorious. They were cer- 
uinly all pacific; and if many a 
venal statesman, or those who were 
inerested in contusion, secretly la- 
mented that they were so, J am well 
‘ware that many a reader also, will 
cousider the pages which record 
toch laurels as cold, vapid, and un- 
wleresting. 


1 maci 
fed magis pugnas, et exactos tyrannos, 
Densum humeris, bibit aure vulgus. 


« Bat if ever the rage for war can 
he satiated, the period on which we 
we fallen would, I think, abun- 
“ntly satisfy the most wretched 
widity in that respect; and the 
“ange of dethroned or exiled mo- 
—— has been so frequent, that 
8 bumble memuirs may have a 
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~y ot being read, even from the 
‘Sal, 
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difference of scene which they pre- 
sent to those who cast their v caried 
eyes over the desolated continent of 
Kurope. he scene, however, ‘so 
presented, is not only not exempt 
from the general agency of human 
misery, for what place is so? but it 
partakes at one period of those hor- 
rors which have given such a pre- 
eminence in calamity to the present 
epocha in society. That it did not 
abound in more, and that at an early 
period in Lord Charlemont’s political 
lite, it was not hurried into a contest 
of a different nature from that of 
1708, may surely, without any 
striined evloov, be attributed to 
him; and, i! cannot be too often re- 
peated, the moderation ahd good 
sense of those who acted with bir, 
for such wise-and bealing conduct, 
slightly discoloured as it might be 
with occasional imperfections, his 
memory is ent:tled to just and last- 
ing praise.—Wuth regerd to the Ca- 
tholic question, on which, and as 
think, most unhappily Parliament 
is yet so divided, Lord Charlemont, 
in 1703, voted against the conces- 
sion of the elective tranchise tu the 
Roman Catholics, and it is evident, 
trom his letters in 1795, that he had 
not then relinquished his tormer sen- 
timents. Some time after (I know 
not the precise period) they under- 
went some change, but, in truth, be 
never altogether abandoned them. 
but that he truly loved all bis coun- 
trymen, that he always felt for the 
degraded situation of the Cathohies, 

and early in lif wished to change it, 

cannot be controverted. He rose 

ubove ancient prejudice, and the his- 

tory of former days, when he culti- 

vated such feelings for the murder 

of his ancestor Lord Charlemont, in 

1011, was often present to his mind, 

but it neither obscured his intellect 

nor extinguished bis benevolence. 

To punish the living for the mis- 

C deeds 
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deeds of those who had been a cen- 
tury and half in their graves, and 
such misdeeds basely amplitied, was, 
he thought, a policy peculiarly hu- 
miliating to the understandings of 
those who practised it. Such vul- 
garity of sentiment he could not in- 
dulge in. But the liberty and pros- 
perity of his country were his ob- 
jects; and as he saw that they could 
not be obtained but partially, with- 
out a general union of Irishmen, his 
ruling passion, even in death, not 
withered, but regulated by long ex- 
perience and much reflexion, led 
him to some dereiiction of early opi- 
nions, and the experiment of a novel 
rlicy. 

Lord Charlemont co-operated of- 
ten, indeed generally, with those 
who acted as a party, and professed 
that they did so; a party founded 
on common principles, and those 
principles congenial to the common 
interest. A party pursuing such a 
system is necessary in our form of 
government, and is to be applauded. 
But let us not panegyrize or expect 
too much. The more ignoble mo- 
tives of human action often inter- 
mingle themselves with tue pursuits 
of every party, and how often isa 
debate brought forward, or a ques- 
tion opposed, tor the sole purpose of 
gratifying the spleen or humour of 
the day? Plus stomacho guam con- 
sitio dedit, may be regarded as the 
device of too many oppositions, and 
it is not less ungencrous than un- 
Wise, tor it not only injures them in 
the eyes of the public, but eventually 
proves the source of embarrassing 
and most awkward personal moles- 
tation when they come into office, 
as it furnishes their adversaries with 
such copious and inconvenient re- 
collections. In truth, to hear some 
leaders of opposition talk, one would 
immagine, that they never meant to 
come into power; and when they are 
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in power so dissimilar is their lag. 
guage, that they never were once oot 
of it. To all such leaders Lor. Charle. 
mont never belonged. Whatever 
his accidental, or nec : 
ration, his party was only that of bis 
country, and if, in his Parliamentary 
conduct, there was any particule 
defect, it arose merely from that jee. 
lousy, which, certainly, not only the 
constitution abstractedly, but the 
situation of his country too oftes 
demanded; a jealousy, however, 
which in some few instances, might 
be said to have extended too far, and 
without that necessary allowance for 
human dealings, which our lameat- 
able nature so frequently requires 
Nothing could be more just or more 
worthy the attention of Ireland, 
than the observation of Mr. Fox, iw 
his letter to Lord Charlemont. 

“« That country can never por 
per, where what should be the am- 
bition of men of honour, is cons- 
dered as a disgrace.” 

“* Tt was sadly exemplified in Ire- 
land. Had those who enjoyed and 
deserved public confidence taken ot- 
fice in defiance of popular prejudice, 
their disinterestedness might have 
graduaily worn out that prejudice, 
and by adding public opimion to the 
weight of their own character, oul- 
balanced mere ministerial authonty 
on many an important topic. That 
he did not speak in parliament, or @ 
public, Lord Charlemont always Ja- 
mented. It is surely not neces), 
though some writers have thought x 
so, to make an apology for thi! 
which can require none, and intro 
duce a crowd of splendid - 
Addison, Prior, Soame Jeuyns, - 
others, to keep, according 04 i 
phrase, any senator In counte “ 
who never delivered his sentumen™” 

li: t. The talent of pubic 
parliament. ‘ ype 
speaking isa peculiar gift, ap 


ever Lord Chesterfield may irc 
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abject, though practice will cer- 
tainly improve such a faculty, na 
fore must bestow it, as much as any 
other endowment of the mind. In 
ivate conversation Lord Charle- 
mont was above most men. No 
dne could speak with more ease, pu. 
rity, and perspicuity. But they who 
imagine that those persons who so 
excel, would equally excel in public, 
idopt a very erroneous opinion. Col- 
vial powers are, in truth, so to- 
tilly distinct, that he who is highly 
gifted with such, and has long exer- 
ased them apart frou politics, will 
find it difficult, perhaps impossible, 
dtacertain period of life, to catch 
the tone and style of public speak- 
ing. Even at the academy, where 
he might have been said to be at 
home, Lord Charlemont could not 
deliver any thing that had the sem- 
blance of a speech, or an harangue, 
without being totally disconcerted. 
But he was then far from young. 
Had he in earlier life persevered in 
his efforts as a public speaker, I 
make no doubt that he would have 
been an excellent one. That he was 
ilive to every nobler feeling in pub- 
ie life has been amply shewn. His 
rosibility, and delicacy of taste, led 
him to the study of the fine arts and 
polite literature in all its branches. 
Hence his communication with every 
erudite, or lettered man, at home or 
abroad. The Marquis Maffei in 
luly, Prince Czartoryski in Poland, 
&. Palaye, Nivernois, Montesquieu, 
and the Comte de Caylus in France. 
He had a great respect for some of 
the Scotch literati; but Iam not en- 
led to particularize them. The 
men of science and genius in Eng- 
and, towhom he was known, have 
already mentioned. Of his 
waco who resided altogether 
reland, Dr. Leland, that excellent 
tt, mentions his Lordship as 
‘first and early patron, and their 
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intercourse was li! eral and frequent; 
many others might be adduced, ot: 
have been so, in the course of 
this work. I believe that few in- 
stances occur of any one so engaged 
in public life, as for more than forty 
years he was, who paid such unre. 
mitting attention to letters. 

In painting, sculpture, and above 
all in architecture, his taste and 
knowledge were discriminating and 
profound. Yet bis modesty and uni- 
form desire to assist ingenuous merit 
were no ways inferior. The late 
Dr. Quin, who was himself an ex- 
cellent judge of the fine arts, used 
to say, that he had just reason to be- 
lieve that Lord Charlemont himself 
planned the tentple at Marino, and 
resigned the credit of it to Sir Wil- 
liam Chambers. ‘There was scarcely 
a contemporary artist of any merit 
whom he did not know; and many 
of them, in the earlier part of their 
lives, he patronized, Athenian Stuart, 
as he was called, he lived in entire 
intimacy with, as well as with Ho- 
garth. Various are the letters from 
persons abroad, the Abbe Grant, so 
well known formerly to the English 
at Rome, and others, recommending 
young artists to his attention. He 
was, in truth, an unostentatious 
Mecenas, and his fortune, it cannot 
be denied, was considerably im- 
paired by his attachment to, and en- 
couragement of, the fine arts. Men 
of scientific pursuits were also che- 
rished by him; Sir Jos«ph Bank 
particularly, who was highly valued 
by, and very dear to him, 

« Tt may be proper to mention, 
that Lord Charlemont speaks iu the 
warmest tern:s of Mr. Boyd's trans- 
lation of Dante, as ‘ one of the best 
poetical translations in our language, 
and which is only prevented from 
being a real translation, by the con- 
stant uniformity of its merit.’ It 
first induced him to give a version 
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of Dante, of which, ss well as of all 
his translations, he speaks with the 
most engaging modesty and difh- 
dence.—Ot Mr. Roscoe, whom he 
highly recommen:'s, he adds, ‘ his 
translations make me blush for 
mine. Yet I must say, that, ex- 
cellent as they are, they share in 
the glorious fault of being 400 poeti- 
eal; and the Jatitude he has al- 
lowed himself, rendered this part 
of his labours, to me at least, not 
entirely satisfactory, by lessening 
that resemblance to bis originals, 
which I must persevere in thinking 
the first object of translation.’ 

“© As to his domestic character, 
without the predominating excel- 
lence of which, all the ornaments 
which literature or manners can be- 
stow are of diminished lustre, he 
was an indulgent father, a tender 
husband, a generous and kind mas- 
ter, an ardent sincere friend. To 
intrude on the private concerns of 
any family would be indelicate ; 
but, were it so permiited, his disin- 
terestedness asa relation might be 
shewn in the most favourable point 
of view. Sometimes, not frequenus, 
he was irritable, but easily appeased. 
That irritability shewed itself more 
in the House of Commons, than 
any other place whatever, Among 
the country gentlemen he had nu- 
merous friends, and very general 
influence. ‘Yo the freedom of pub- 
lic opinion he had every respect ; 
but, if some of those gentlemen, as 
Was now and then the case, took a 
part in debate, or voted in a man- 
ner which he had reason to imagine 
was directed by oblique motives, 
they were certain, if they met with 
him in the lobby, of encountering a 
tolerably sharp reprimand. The im- 
portance of the House of Commons 
was, he used to say, in a great mea- 
sur, sustained by the county mem- 
bers; and when such men relin- 
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quished their independence, they re. 
linquished every thing. But his ap. 
ger was not often displayed ; and s9 
transient, that it could not be said 
to derogate from that suavity of 
manners woich so eminently cha. 
racterized him. [rom some pre- 
jucices, or dislikes, he was not free, 
Whence it arose, I know bot, but 
he had, through life, almost a re. 
pugnance to the French. Of his 
friend, the Duc de Nivernois, be 
would, after speaking highly of him, 
generally add, ‘ But he is nota 
Frenchman, he is an Italian.’ This, 
however, was the overtlowing of 
mere conversation, and far remote 
from any illiberality, which could 
warp his judgment in essential mat- 
ters, either as to literature or mo- 
rals. He highly esteemed several 
of the French nobility; and never 
mentioned the old, generous Maré- 
chal de Biron without a degree of 
enthusiasm. In the lighter species 
of poetry, and memoir writing, he 
considered the French as excetling 
all others. But their graver poets 
were not equally the objects of bis 
admiration. Altogether, their lite 
rary character, and the romantic 
courtesy, and high honour, whieb 
in the superior classes were so often 
blended with ihat character, pecu- 
liarly engaged, and even fascinated 
his attention. But the general mas 
of Frenchmen he was not attached 
to. His life, when in Dublin, and 
not engaged by the volunteers, Was 
extremely uniform. He was 0 
horseback every merning, aud vi 
terwards employed in various - 
ness till about one o'clock; at 1! 
time, or soon afier, he went to his 
library, and remained there ul 
almost dinner time. His fmeae 
had then constant access [0 =i 
and, considering the frequent wal 
ruption of visitors, 1s 4 matter 


some surprise that he was ‘ 
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to write so much as he did. But it 
isa proof that not one moment of 
his treme was unemployed. When 
perliament was sitting, be regularly 
attended his duty there; and as the 
lords, if not detained by particu- 
jar'y important business, rose ra- 
ther early, he was to be met every 
day in the House of Commons, 
where, from long usage, he was 
almost regarded as a member. Those 
who have sat next to him, during a 
debate, cannot forget the vivacity 
and justness of his remarks, on the 
different speakers, As president of 
the academy, he equally attended 
their meetings; and when his health 
was interrupted, the academy, from 
their respect to him, adjourned their 
sittings to Charlemont House. At 
home, and in the bosom of his fa 
mily he enjoyed domestic society, 
with tranguil, unruffied satisfaction 
and pleasure. From continued study 
during part of bis life, his eyes had 
suffered irreparable injury, and, on 
that account, some one of his fa- 
mily constantly read to him every 
evening which was not given to 
mixed company. 

“ As to his person, Lord Charle- 
mont was of the middle size, or 
rither above it; but he stooped 
considerably, especially towards the 
latter part of his life; the effect, I 
believe, of ill health. When he 
appeared with his blue ribband, and 
in full dress at the levee, his air and 
deportment were exactly those of a 
foreign ambassador of the highest 
rink, His eyebrows were large and 
black. His features, when a young 
man, to judge of him from one or 
{Wo portraits, were of a softened 
tnd delicate cast; but pain and in- 
Cisposition soon perform the work 
of age, and even before he had 
reached middle life, ha materially 

ged them. They became ex- 
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panded, strong, and more expressive 
than handsome. When he spoke, 
or addressed any one,, the amenity 
of his mind was diffused over his 
countenance, and rendered it pecu- 
liarly engaging. 

‘« The completion of the upion 
Lord Charlentout did not live to see; 
and, had he lived, his sentiments, it 
is more than probable, would, on 
that head, have remained unchang- 
ed. A love of England, as well as 
his own country, influenced him ia 
that respect, for few were more at- 
tached to our sister kingdom than 
he was. Whether, as to the union, 
he was right or wrong, time alone, 
not the present hour, must deter- 
mine, Many a novel scene, and 
many a change, must take place, 
before the durability of this new 
legislative fabric can be said to be 
fairly tried. Would that the mode, 
by which that fabric was raised, 
could be for ever effaced from the 
memory! But as that cannot be, let 
us endeavour to hope the best. Let 
us, in many instances, aspire to a 
higher policy than has hitherto 
fallen to the lot, or the wisdom of 
both countries to pursue; that po- 
licy, which alone merits such an 
epithet, the melioration of the con- 
dition of our peasantry, the eternal 
exile of al] proscribing systems from 
this country; the ynian, got af le- 
gislature merely, whigh would be 
found only in the statute book, but 
of hearts, of men, of Britons, of 
Irishmen, under v- hatever denomi- 
nation, or civil, or religious, they 
may now be distinguished, So act- 
ing, the spirit of that good man, 
whose memory I have endeavoured, 
though with no cunning hand, to 
embalm, may be said to walk abroad, 
and live among us stil; so. acting, 
we shall prosper; so shall ‘ pale in- 
vasion come with half a heart,’ ot 

the 
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the well-ordered mottoof the knight- 
hood of St. Patrick extend beyond 
the shield of that chivalry, and for 


_ - 


ever encircle both COUNTIES —Oyi, 
separalit ?” 





Account or tHe Ricut How. C. J. Fox in wis Rerinemeyr. 


(From Mr. Trorrer’s Memoirs OF HIS LATTER Years.) 


i HEN I first had the happi- 
ness of knowing Mr. Fox, 
he had retired, in a great measure, 
from public lite, and was inclining 
towards the evening of bis days. A 
serene and cloudless magnanimity, 
respecting the pursuit of power, rais- 
ed him to an enviable felicity. His 
habits were very domestic, and his 
taste for literature peculiarly strong, 
as well as peculiarly elegant. His 
love for a country life, and all its 
simple and never-fatiguing charms, 
was great. His temper disposed him 
to enjoy, and never to repine. Had 
his great powers been employed for 
the benefit of mankind, 1n literary 
composition, and researches after 
knowledge (instead of being ex- 
hausted in useless debates, when 
the issue of the contest was always 
anticipated, and when prejudice and 
interest gave to a declaiming mi- 
nister a superiority, which reason, 
poured forth with all the energy and 
variety of a Demosthenes, could 
never obtain), the world, and Eu- 
rope in particular, would have reap- 
ed advantages, which his country 
blindly rejected; and that great 
mind, which made little impression 
upon a disciplined oligarchical se- 
nate, would more efficaciously have 
operated upen the philosophers, the 
statesmen, and the patriots of Eu- 
rope. 
“ At that time of life when other 
meno become more devoted to the 


pursuits of ambition, or to the meas 
and universal passion, ayarice; apd 
when their characters accordingly 
become rigid, and unproductive of 
new sentiments, Mr. Fox had all the 
sensibility and freshness of youth, 
with the energetic glow of man- 
hood in its prime. Knowledge of 
the world had not at all hardened 
or disgusted him. He knew mea, 
and he pitied rather than condemned 
them. It was singular to behold 
such a character in England, whos 
national propensity favours pbiloso- 
phic reasoning rather than the sea- 
sibility of genius. When I first be- 
held St. Anne’s Hill, the impression 
was the most agreeable I had ever 
received. Every thing recalled to 
my mind the stories of Greece and 
Rome. I saw a man of a noble fa- 
mily, eminent for his genius ad 
talents—an orator of unrivalled pow- 
ers—the friend of liberty—the ca- 
courager of the fine arts—the clas 
sical scholar—I saw him retired to 
the lovely rural spot he had chosen, 
and said within me, “ This is a cha- 
« racter of antiquity; here is g* 
“ nuine greatness.” I entered hs 
modest mansion, and found the pic 
ture of a youthful mind realised, 

« St. Anne’s Hill is delightfully 
situated; it commands a rich 
extensive prospect; the house 1s 
bowered in trees, resting 00 the 
of ahill: its grounds declining grat 
fully to a road, which bounds “7 
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x bottom. Some fine trees are 
round the house, and three 
remarkably beautiful ones stand on 
thelawn ; while a profusion of shrubs 
ue distributed throughout with taste 
snd judgment. Here Mr. Fox was 
the tranquil and happy possessor of 
shout thirty acres of land, and the 
inpate of a smal] but pleasant man- 
sion, The simplicity and benignity 
of his manners speaking the inte- 
gry and grandeur of his character, 


oon dispelled those feeliugs of awe - 


which one naturally experiences on 

approaching what is very exalted. 
“| speak of the year 1798, when 
eercion had become the systematic 
means of compressing the public 
mind, but which, by many, was be- 
leved to be an artful mode of 
strengthening ministerial power by 
that goading vigor, which drives 
men to warmth and violence, in ex- 
pressing their feelings in favour of 
the law and constitution, The vin- 
dication of that system stands to this 
day wholly upon assertion. The un- 
happy country to which I have the 
honor and misfortune to belong, 
was then suffering under this reign 
of terror. An enthusiastic party 
amed at a visionary republic. The 
example of republican France had 
beated their imaginations, and led 
their understandings astray. A wise 
fatesman, by proper concession to 
ul, and a just restoration of rights 
lo Catholics, might have disarmed 
the nascent conspiracy, and arrayed 
ltland, far more powerfully than 
© 1782, in favour of Great Britain; 
the same narrowness of mind, 
mt prowry of genius, which co- 
ed at home, under the joint mi- 
Br of Lord Grenville and Mr. 
par annized in Ireland, under 
dioan of unprincipled men, 
we tid eyes a nation’s happiness 
teat mg, compared with the gra- 
0 ef their inerdinate ambi- 
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tion. Having at this period formed 
no very decided opinions on politics, 
and in particular upon Irish affairs, 
I approached the great statesman 
(who in retirement mourned over 
those miseries which he clearly fore- 
saw, but conld not prevent), with 
sentiments of admiration and re- 
spect, which progressively increased, 
till that melancholy hour when, se- 
veral years afterwards, I saw him 
breathe his last. 

‘* When I first visited St. Anne's 
Hill, the summer was yet young, 
and all the freshness of nature was 
upon that beautiful spot: its slop- 
ing glades were unparched by au- 
tumnal suns; the flowers and shrubs 
were redolent with sweets, and the 
full choir of birds, which burst from 
every tree and shady recess, filled 
the heart with gladness, and with 
that reviving sentiment of pleasure, 
which at that period is felt by minds 
of sensibility. The rich expanse of 
cultivated country; the meadows, 
corn, woods, and villages, till the 
sight caught the far distant smoke 
of London; the graceful Thames, 
winding below that hill, which was 
the interesting residence of Eng- 
land's greatest character, gavea ma- 
gical, but not delusive, effect to all 
I saw. This picture of serenity and 
rural happiness, when the rash and 
imperious councils of the English 
Cabinet were every where produc 
ing discord, and Jaying the founda- 
tion of French aggrandizement, was 
sufficiently striking to impress the 
imagination in a most powerful man- 
ner; and the long series of calami- 
ties which followed—blood, devas 
tation, and torture, in Ireland; 
suspension of constitufion in Eng- 
land ;—overthiow of ancient con- 
tinental kingdoms,—and the un- 
checked and fearfully augmenting 
power of regenerated France, sub- 


sequently gave to the feelings of 
that 
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that moment a prophetic stamp, 
which bas been confirmed toa de- 
gree that is astonishing, even to 
these who, in the commencement 
of his crusade, dreaded the effects, 
and foretold many of the conse- 
quences, of Mr. Pitt's measures. 

‘* This period of retirement, ab- 
stracting the anguish he must have 
felt for the miseries of the world, 
wa-, I am satistied, the happiest pe- 
riod of Mr. Fox’s life. Assuredly 
the only proper part for a truly great 
man, if he cannot advantageously 
influence the councils of his coun- 
try, is, in complete retirement to 
devote himself to the cultivation 
of his mental powers, and to wait 
for that sentiment of conviction 
arising in the people, which ulti- 
mately, under a free constitution, 
becomes irresistible. It was upon 
this principle Mr. Fox acted, and 
would, I am persuaded, have con- 
tinued to act, had not the powerful 
ties of friendship, which bound his 
susceptible hea:t, drawn him again 
into the fotal vortex of politics. In 
what degree it is to be regretted, 
that this inestimable man should ul- 
timately, by his return to parlia- 
mentary warfare, and final acces- 
sion to power, along with Lord 
Grenville, have injured his health, 
and somewhat diminished the lustre 
of his reputation, the future histo- 
tian will mark. with care —his friends 
with deep but fruitless sorrow—and 
the public, through a long course 
of calamity opening before them--- 
will hereafter unavailinaly acknow- 
lege ! 

“ The domestic life of Mr. Fox 
was equally regular and agrecable. 
In summer he rose between six and 
seven; in winter before eight. The 
assiduous care, and excellent ma- 
nagement, of Mrs. Fox, rendered 
his rural mansion the ebode of peace 
elegance, and order, and had long 
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procured ber the gratitude and 
esteem: of those private friende 
whose visits to Mr. Fox, in his re. 
tirement at St. Anne's Hill, made 
them witnesses of this amiable wo. 
man’s exemplary and endearing con. 
duct. I contess I carried with me 
some of the vulyar prejudices re. 
specting this great man! How com. 
pletely was I undeceived! After 
breakfast, which took place between 
eight and nine in summer, and ata 
little afier nine in winter, he usually 
read some [talian author with Mrs. 
Fox, and then spent the time pre- 
ceding dinner at his literary studies, 
in which the Greek poets bore a 
principal part. 

“ A fragal but plentiful dinner 
took place at three, or half past two, 
in summer, and at four in winter; 
and a few glassés of wine were fol- 
lowed by cottee. The evening was 
dedicated tv walking and conver- 
sation till tea-time, when reading 
aloud, in bi-tory, commenced, and 
continued till near ten. A light 
supper of fruit, pastry, or something 
very trifling, finished tie day; and 
at half past ten the family were 
gone to rest; and the next and suc 
ceeding dawn ushered in the same 
order and elegance, and found the 
same content, the same happiness, 
and the same virtuous and useful 


life. 


« A life so sacred, such serene repose 
Scemed Heaven itself. 


Alas! those scenes are for ever 
closed ; that heart which throbbed 
with every fine feeling 1s cold ;-*- 
those private virtues which made 
St. Anne’s Hill so delightful, those 
public ones, which might have be- 
nefited mankind, are lost. It . 
with pain and reluctance I so on; 
but the dictates of fri ndship “¢ 
truth ought to be obeyed. se 
1 with, #6 
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encontrolled by, party motives, shall 
ford to posterity, if it survive, some 
means, though imperfect, of appre- 
cating the private character of the 
most tilustrieus, but often the most 
calummated, of public men in the 
eighteenth century. No monument 
yet marks @ nation’s gratitude to- 
wards him; and the all-prevailing 
seendancy of the system which 
ord Bute, Lord North, and Mr. 
William Pitt, successively defended 
aad propagated, has stifled every 
parliamentary expression of respect 
and veneration, for the memory of 
Cuares James lox; whilst a suc- 
cesstal skirmish, or a dubious bat- 
tle, unites all parties in conferring 
honours and rewards! Nor do I 
think it is one moment to be ad- 
mitted, that so unfortunate a poli- 
tician, as his parliamentary rival, 
could have been Mr. Fox's coadjutor 
in office: their principles were dia- 
metrically opposite: the one was a 
practical lover of arbitrary power, 
and in his own person exercised it 
top long for the glory of his sove- 
reign, or the happine-s of his peo- 
ple. The other was a sincere friend 
toa limited monarchy, the only spe- 
ces of government recognized by 
the British constitution, was a be- 
nevolent statesman of the first order, 
and Was an undaunted advocate for 
iberty, whether civil rights, or free- 
dom of conscience were concerned. 
Ministries formed of repugnant and 
wnflicting materials cannot be per- 
manent or efficient. Every depart- 
ment ought to be filled by men of 
vhom the statesman, who under- 
takes to conduct the affairs of a na- 
‘lon has the selection, and on whose 
principles, as well as talents, he can 
wf bo disorder which otherwise 
, gw from the counteraction 
_ Herlor servants of govern- 
Heat is of the worst kind, paralys- 
“every grand measure of the head 
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of the ministry, and even control- 
ling his intentions. 

‘¢ The great genius of Mr. Fox, 
to have been efficient, should have 
reigned supreme in the management 
of public affairs, Mr. Pitt, under 
the wholesome restraints, and in- 
structed by the enlightened inind of 
that great man, might have con- 
ducted a subordinate department 
with benefit to his country; but as 
to co-vuperation with him, on any 
system of co-ordinate power, the 
plan must have been detrimental to 
the public service, as long as it was 
attempted, and certainly would 
have been degrading to Mr. Fox. 
The more | have considered, the 
more am I persuaded, that his own 
conception of retirement was the 
true rule of conduct to follow; and 
being one of the most disinterested 
of men, and having no impatience 
to attain power, it would have been 
as easy as wise in him to have ad- 
hered to it. 

‘© At the pceried to which I als 
lude, he was beginning to turn his 
attention to an historical work, and 
our readings after tea were directed 
to the furtherance of this grand and 
useful object. Happy were those 
evenings, when the instruction of 
the historian—the pointed remarks 
of the statesman—and all the ease 
and happiness of domestic society 
were united. The occasional visits 
of men of talents and high charac- 
ter sometimes pleasingly interrupted 
the evening’s employment; but I 
have never seen Mr. Fox more per- 
fectly happy than when we were 
quite alone. He was so utterly di- 
vested of a wish to shine, or of any 
appetite for flattery, that he in no 
manner required, what is called, 
company, to enliven or animate 
him. A lover of nature, and con- 
sequentiy an enemy to art, he held, 
I think, above every quality, sin- 
ccrity 
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cerity sod uvaffectedyess ; and, be- 
mg also a a character singularly 
domestic and amiable, he found ip 
bis little circle alt be wished and 
wanted. Jo bis other attainments 
be had added a very considerable 
knowledge of Botany; aod, without 
piaking it a primary object, enjoyed 
every pursuit copnected with Agri- 
evigure, in a high degree. 

“ About the end of the year 1799, 
Mr. Fox met with an accident of a 
most alarming nature. He was very 
fond of shooting, and as he was fol- 
lowing that amusement one day in 
the neighbourhood ef Chertsey, in 
company with Mr. William Porter, 
of that town, bis gun burst in his 
band. The explosion having shat- 
tered jt much, he wrapped it up, 
and returned to St. Anne's. As po 
surgeon in the country would un- 
dertake so delicate a charge upon 
bis own responsibility, Mr. Fox was 
advised to go instantly to town. Ao 
early dinner was provided, the chaise 
ordered, avd, accompanied by Mrs. 
Fox, be very shortly set out for Lon- 
don. Mr. Porter told me that he 
manifested no impatience or appre- 
hension, though the anguish he suf- 
tered must have been excessive ; all 
the anxiety he testified was lest 
Mrs. Fox should be agitated and 
alarmed. On his way to town he 
composed the following verses, which 
display a tenderness of disposition, 
and an exquisiteness of feeling, rarcly 
met with (unhappily for the world) 
in those statesmen who rule man- 
kind. 


“ How can I at aught repine, 
While my dearest Liz is mine? 
Can I feel or pain or woe, 

While my Lizzy loves me so? 
Where's the sorrow, that thy smile 
Koows not sweetly to heguile? 
Sense of pain, and danger flies 

From the looks of those dear eyes: 
Looks of kindness, looks of love, 
“Phat lift my mortal thoughts abave. 


While I view that heaven 
While I feel that dear em race 
While 1 hear that soothing vai . 


Pho’ maim'd o crippled, bite’s mu 
Without them, rf ye — cae; 
Has nought would make me inh tole 
No, could they foil the power of time.” 
And restore youth's boasted prime, 
Add to boot, fame, power, and Wealth, 
Undisturb'd aad certain health: 
Without thee, "twou'd noughe aril, 
The source of every joy would fail: 
Rut lov'd hy thee, by thee caress'd, 

In pam and sickness I am bless"d,” 


“Though many estimable, ani 
subsequently very elevated charac. 
ters, visited at St. Anne's Hill, | 
never liked it so well, as when we 
were quite alone, There was a per- 
fect originality of character in Mr. 
Fox, that made his society always 
new, and always preferable to that 
of most other men. Professional 
cant, and party ideas in general, 
give a monotony to the minds of 
distinguished members of society, 
Accustomed to view things con- 
stantly in one way, and not seeking 
for new ideas, but rather occupied 
in advancing or defending their old 
ones, their conversation does not 
create new sensations, and. fre- 
quently wearies sather than de 
lights. Mr. Fox himself was % 
little obtrusive in this respect, that 
I recollect feeling a good deal of 
embarrassment at first, on observ 
ing how frequently he was inclined 
to silence, waiting for others to be. 
gin a conversation. 1 soon disco 
vered, however, that he was pleased 
at its originating with another; and, 
so great was his benevolence, 3 
well as unbounded his capacity, that 
whatever was started, in the small 
est degree interesting, useful, oF 0% 
tural, received illustration and 1n- 
dulgent investigation from him. 
How well do I recollect the mon 
ings when he came down to breas- 
fast ~ how benignant and cheerful— 
how pleased with every thing—We 
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fee from worldly passions, and 
worldly views, he was! Nor were 
Mrs. Fox's captivating Manners Ccon- 
ducive in a faint manner to the har- 
monizing of every thing around : 
the watchtul and refined attention 
she paid to her guests anticipated 
every thing they could desire, and 
charmed away every teeling of em- 
harrzssment, which diffidence, in 
the presence of so exalted a charac- 
ier, might be apt to occasion. 

“ At breakfast, the newspaper 
was read, commonly by Mr. Fox, 
4s well as the letters which had ar- 
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rived; for such was the noble con. 
fidence of his mind, that he con- 
cealed nothing from his domestic 
circle, unless it were the faults, or 
the secrets of his friends. At such 
times, when the political topics of 
the day were naturally introduced 
by the paper, I never could observe 
the least acrimony or anger against 
that party which so sedulously, and 
indeed successfully, had laboured to 
exclude him from the management 
of affairs, by misrepresentations of 
his motives, rather than by refuta- 
tions of his arguments.” 





Account or THE Ricut Hon.C. J. Fox ar Paris. 


[From the same. ] 


“THE new year, according to 
the republican style, was now 
(the 18th of September) commenc- 
ing: five complimentary days pre- 
ceded the Ist of Vendemiaire. The 
Freoch government, always atten- 
live to the amusements of the 
ple, had ordered fetes, illumina- 
tions, and the exhibition of the pro- 
duce of national industry, to take 
place on this occasion. Paris, iu 
consequence, was gay beyond mea- 
sure, The féte, which was held in 
tbe Champs Elysées, although at- 
tended by so many thousand peo- 
ple, exhibited no disorder or impro- 
priety; no intoxication was to be 
observed, every one enjoyed the va- 
fous sports: the day was exces- 
“ely fine, and there could not be 
‘more pleasing sight. In the even- 
‘0g illuminations at the Thuilleries 
wcceeded, which bad a delightful 
t; the gardens were open, and 
‘very person permitted to walk about 
a they pleased. At this time, splen- 
parties at the Marquis de Gallo’s, 


and M. Lucchesini’s, took place, and 
the round of amusements and plea- 
sures, which followed one another, 
scarcely left time to dress, and not 
much to think. This lasted but a 
very few days, and closed with the 
exhibition at the Louvre. A square 
had been fitted up with temporary 
shops, an esplanade and pillars; 
within these shops were deposited 
every thing rare and excellent, the 
produce of the national industry. 

“* Previous to the indiscriminate 
admission of the people, a few were 
permitted to see this admirable dis- 
play of national wealth. Mr. and 
Mrs. Fox, General Fitzpatrick, Lord 
St. John, and myself, went the firsg 
day. The first Consul, attended by 
his guards, came in a plain coach. 
I had an opportunity of judging bdet- 
ter of him here than at the levee. 
He walked in public with an in- 
flexible and commanding gravity : 
the smallness of his figure lost its 
disadvantages in the awful severity 
of his countemanee; his step was 

measured 
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measured and calm, and his eyes 
did not wander, but were fixed, or 
looked straight forward. <As the 
first magistrate of the state, and its 
military chieftain also, he carried 
himself with grest propriety and 
decorum in public, and there was 
nothing ferocious or rough in his 
demearvour. He spoke some time 
to Mr, Fox, who was in one of the 
shops, but as J was not with him, I 
cannot relate the conversation. 

“ This exhibition of the. produce 
of national industry was very inte- 
resting; the finest silks, the most 
beautiful tapestry, porcelaine, lace, 
cambrics, furniture of every kind, 
and of new inventions, works in 
steel, glass, marble ;— every thing 
which an ingenious and flourishing 
people could send to Paris, from 
every quarter, were here exhibited. 
It was a most pleasing and instruc- 
tive sight, and an example worthy 
of the imitation of all nations. 

** As our time for going to M Ia 
Fayette’s approached, I anticipated 
with delight the pleasures of the 
country, and the society of the fa- 
mily at LaGrange. Mr. Fox looked 
forward to it with great satisfaction ; 
his friendship for its possessor, and 
natural inclination for the country, 
attracting him strongly there. 

“A residence of a considerable 
time in Paris with him, had con- 
firmed, and increased my senti- 
ments of admiration and esteem for 
this traly great man. His modera- 
tion and stmplicity were pertectly 
unchanged in this great vortex of 
vanity, pomp, and pleasure: receiv. 
ing daily the most flattering (and, 
t© any other nan, intoxicating ) 
marks of general esteem and ap- 
plaose, from French, English, and 
other persons of almost every other 
nation: he was uniformly the same: 
no variation appeared, and not a 
shadow of vanily passed over his 
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charecter, At times Walking alone 
with him, in an evening, in the 
garden of the Hotel de Richelieu, j 
have been instructed and always in. 
terested by his conversation. The 
French government did not inspire 
him with any respect for its consti 
tution, but he took a Philosophie 
and statesmanlike view of jr. At 
these times his manner was pecus 
liarly serene; his conversation cap. 
did and uNdisgutse dems.ay ing little 
listening a great deal, and then ip. 
terposing a simple yet powerfal re. 
mark, tounded on history and th 
nature of man. He listened wih 
complacency to every statement of 
facts, and though he drew different 
conclusions from them, was far from 
being displeased at opinious more 
unfavourable to the French govern. 
ment than his own. These were 
precivus moments. Mr. Fox in- 
structed ofteim by a look, and the 
smile which said so expressively, 
yet good-naturedly, “ surely you 
are going too far,” was not to be 
forgotten. 

“ This method of instructing or 
improving a youthful and inexpe- 
rienced mind, was a very singular 
one. He allowed his companion to 
talk, to ask questions, and to ex- 
press opinions quite dissimilar to his 
own; but by withholding his ap- 
probation, by the smile of doubt, 
and a gentle dissent on one or two 
points. be brought him to recone 
sider the question (allowing him bis 
full merit for original and sound re 
mark), and by dispassionate Inve 
tigation, to correct the errors 1 
dent to basty and ill-grounded opi 
pions. Trath was his sole object, 
and he never disdained the hum 
blest. attempts to elucidate it @ 
others, if he was clearly satis 
with their sincerity. 

“Tt cost bim no pain to 
der his own opimion upon 
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eoahe readily did $05 but there 
were two vices in society singled 
gat, and deservediy lashed, by. the 
excellent author o Joseph And cws, 
sich, Mr, Fox mortally bared — 
Hypocuisy and AFFECTATION 3 — 
these were quile intolerable in pti- 
vate and intumate society to Lim, 
ood be never assumed any appear- 
woe of esteem, where he did not 
fel it, He kept a plain aad mo- 
derate table at Paris, where his ear- 
est fiends were often found. One 
ofthem, Mr. tiare, then at Paris, 
yas too ill to dine out, and Mr. Fox 
visited him often. Mr. Hare, once 
the brilliant meteor 1n society, whose 
wit, and powers of pleasing, were 
mazing!y great—the friend of Mr. 
For, and the men of genius of the 
day, I saw then ceclining in his 
bee—the languid countenance 
wd feeble frame betokened ap- 
pruaching dissolutton—his eyes yct 
amed with tremulous fire, and 
bis mind was clear and undtsturbed, 
He testified much affection for Mr. 
fox, and seemed to revive at his 
presence, His decease was not far 
distamt! How littl was I aware 
that Mis iJlustrious friend would fel- 
low so soon! 

“Mr. Fox seldom entertained at 
lis table more than six or eight. 
The conversation was always cheer- 
‘ul and ple.sant. I recollect M. 
te Narbonne, an ex-ininister, din- 
ing with him. A man of more 
Wwacty than talent, an eloquent 
wiker—a great admirer of Hume, 
the English historian, and conse- 
qeently no enemy to royalty. At 
se of those pleasant small dinver 
parties, J have seen Mr. West and 
Mr. Upie, and heard Mr. Fox uis- 
“as the merits of almost all the 
~ painters with great acumen, 
‘#e, and discrimination. Such par- 
in were greatly preferable to the 
Mes at the Minister for Forcign 

* 
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Affairs, What a contrast too! At 
the. one the smooth intercourse aad 
studied dissimulation of the world— 
at the other, sincerity, politeness, 
and wit! 

‘Previous to,our leaving Paris 
for La Grange, Madame Cabar- 
rus, ci-devant Tallien, gave an ele- 
gant and sumptnous dinner to Mr. 
rox, and other distinguished fo- 
reigners. Every thing which taste, 
genius, or art, could contrive, cun- 
spired to make this the most perfect 
sort of entertainment I had wit- 
nessed. Madame Cabarres was a 
most lovely woman, something upoa 
a large scaie, and of the most fasci+ 
nating manners. She was rather in 
disgrace at court, where decorum 
and morals were beginning to be 
severely attended to, Madame was 
supposed, when separated from her 
husband, to have been indiscrect, 
and did not appear there. 

‘* Most of Mr, Fox's friends were 
at this dinner; but the surprise, 
and, indeed, displeasure of some 
Euglish characters of political con- 
sequence, was great, at finding that 
Mr. Arthur O'Conner was one of 
the guests. This had been done in- 
atvertently by Madame Cabarrus, 
and was certainly not considered. 

Ir. now Lord Erskine, was exe, 
tremely uneasy, lest evil report 
should misrepresent this matter in 
England; but Mr Fox, ever mag- 
nanimous, treated it as an unavoid- 
able, though unlucky circumstance, 
He spoke to Mr O*Conner as usual, 
and lest none of the enjoymeut of 
the evening from an event, which 
being lrivia/, must Le forgotten when 
malignity was fatigued with recount. 
ing it. Ido not recollect upon the 
whole, that Mr Fox saw this gen- 
tleman more than twice during his 
stay in Paris. It was, indeed, un- 
derstood that the French govern- 
meut did not look with a favourable 
eye 
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¢ye upon the Irish exiles, and they 
certainly received no public coun- 
tenance whatever. 

** Madame Cabarrus had a charm- 
ing house, at the extremity of the 
city; the gardens were pretty, and 
taste reigned every where. This 
fascinating woman exerted herself 
for the accommodation of her guests 
with infinite kindness and elegance. 
She was scarcely satisfied to allow 
her servants to do any little office in 
the course of a delightful evening, 
but often anticipated the wishes and 
wants of her guests herself. French 
horns played during dinner, and in 
the evening, with a very happy ef- 
fect, being well placed, and admir- 
ably played. A ventriloquist of ex- 
traordinary powers entertained us 
€xtremely. His imitation of a re- 
volutionary committee in the corner 
of the room was admirable, as well 
as several other proofs he gave of 
this astonishing talent. M. Tallien 
was himself at this time in Paris; 
but all intercourse between him and 
his wife had ceased. Lord St. John, 
who afterwards met him in a private 
company, told me, that he gave a 
very interesting account of the ap- 
prehension of Robespierre. It will 
be recollected that Tallien was one 
of the principal persons concerned 
in the seizure of the Robespierres, 
and in overthrowing that execra- 
hle tyranny. 

“On the Ist Verdemiaire (Sep- 
tember 23d) another levee was held, 
at which Mr. Fox was present. The 
first Consul was not more penetrat- 
ing on this occasion than on the 
former, respecting Lord Erskine. 
The ceremony was similar to that 
of the former levee. It was usual 
to invite those presented at a former 
one, to dinner on the subsequent 
ene. Mr. Fox, on this occasion, 
therefore, dined with the first Con- 
sal. Trecollect well his return in 


the evening to the hotel de Rick. 
lieu: he said Buonaparte talked 4 
great deal, and I inferred at the 
time, that he who engrossed the 
conversation in company with My 
Fox, debarred himself of much ip. 
struction, and did not feel his value 
sufficiently. Mr. Fox, however, wy 
pleased, or I may say amosed, Af. 
ter dinner, which was a short one, 
the first Consul retired, with as 
lect number, to Madame Buons. 
parte’s apartments in the Thuile. 
ries, where the rest of the evening 
was spent. Mr. Fox appeared to 
consider Buonaparte as a young man 
who was a good deal intoxicated 
with his success and surprising ele- 
vation, and did not doubt of his 
sincerity as to the maintenance of 
peace. He manifested some irrita. 
tion against a part of Mr. Pitt's mi- 
nistry, as having instigated and been 
privy to plots against his life, par- 
ticularly that of the infernal ma 
chine; and actually named one in- 
dividual, whom he reproached with 
having aided it—the late Mr. Wind- 
ham !—Mr. Fox did every thing to 
discharge the mind of the firs,,Con- 
sul from such an idea, as far as his 
own positive contradiction, and a9 
his belief strongly ex pressed,could go. 
Buonaparte spoke a good deal of the 
possibility of doing away all differ- 
ence between the inhabitants of the 
two worlds—=of blending the black 
and the white, and having unive 
peace! Mr. Fox related a consider- 
able part of the evening’s converst- 
tions, with which he was certainly 
much diverted, but he had imbibed 
no improved impressions of the first 
Consul’s genius ftom what passed: 

‘« For my part, I was quite sats 
fied with levees, and great dinners 
and parties, and now jooked wi 
unfeigned delight to our departure 
for La Grange.” 
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«{\N the morning of the 24th 
OF: September we left Paris 
forthe country. There was nothing 
griking in that part through which 
we passed, formerly called the Isle 
of France. As we approached La 
Grange, it became evidently a corn 
district. The towers and wood of 
the Chateau appeared in peaceful 
as we drove near; and when 
we gained a full view of the build- 
ing, 1 felt great emotion. It was 
the residence of a great and good 
man—a patriot and friend to man- 
kind, whose life had been conse- 
crated tu virtue and liberty. Such 
truly was M. de la Fayette. The 
chateau was of a very singular con- 
sraction, quadrangular, and orna- 
mented by Moorish towers at each 
angle, which had no unpleasing ef- 
fect. A ruined chapel was near the 
mansion: the fosse was filled up 
through neglect and a long lapec of 
time. We drove into the-court- 
yard. The family came to the ball 
tomect us. That good and amiable 
family, happy in themselves, and 
tyoicing to see the illustrious friend 
of La Fayette! Can { forget that 
moment? No silly affectation —no 
urs of idle ceremony, were seen at 
the residence of him who gloriously 
and successfully had struggled for 
America, and had done all he could 
tor France! 

“M. de la Fayette and Madame 
feteived a and V'rs. Fox with the 
welcome. ‘The family con- 
Méled of two daughters, a vn and 

wite—a}! young and elegant — 
all living with M. de la Fayette, as 
Met brother and .friend. As his 

Was youthful and graceful 


Visit or Mn. Fox To M. be La Fayerrs, at nis Caarraw. 


[From the same. ]} 


(his age at this time being about 
forty-nine or fifty), he appeared 
quite a young man. His benéve- 
lent countenance — his frank and 
warm mannets, which made him 
quite adored in his family—and his 
placid contcntedness, amounting to 
cheerfulness, altogether had an ir- 
resistible effect in gaining the afteo- 
tions and esteem of those admitted 
to his more intimate society. 

“« Madame de la Fayette, of the 
ancient family of Noailles, was a 
superior and admirable woman, pos~ 
sessing the high polish of the an- 
cient nobility, eloquent and ani- 
mated. Fondly attached to M. de 
la Fayette and her family, she re- 
gretted nothing of past splendour, 
she possessed a cherished husband, 
and was happy in retirement. M. 
de la Fayette’s son was a pleasing 
young man; his wife very engaging 
and interesting; his daughters were 
charming young women, quite free 
from the insipid languor, or wretch- 
ed affectation, which, in young wo- 
men of fashion, so much destroys 
originality of character, and makes 
one find in a fashionable young lady 
the prototype and pattern of ten 
thousand, In a word, this amiable 
and most interesting family seemed 
united by one bond of affection, and 
to desire nothing beyond the circle 
of their tranquil mansion. 

“« Jt is necessary to recur to some 
past events in M. de la Fayette’s life, 
to do full justice to such a family. 
It is well kaown that M. dela Vay- 
ette had been arrested on Jeaving 
France, and thrown into the daa- 
geons of Uimutz. He had contina- 
ed imprisoned a considerable tinie, 
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when Madame de ia Fayette, unable 
to bear her separation trom him, 
determined to make an effort for 
his liberty, or to share his fate, and 
set out for Germany, with her young 
and lovely children. At the feet of 
the emperor she implored his ma- 
jesty to release her husband, or to 
allow her to participate in his con- 
finement. Her first request was cold- 
ly refused ;—she was, however, per- 
mitted to visit her husband. From 
that time, for several years, she ne- 
ver left him, herself and daughters 
sharing with him every inconve- 
nience and misery! The camps of 
his prison hurt the health of Ma- 
dame, and she had never entirely 
recovered from their banetul effects. 
Buonaparte, to his honour it must 
be recorded, interposed as soon as 
he had power effectually to do so, 
and insisted on the liberation of M. 
de la Fayette. Accordingly, at the 
period of which I write (1802), he 
had not long arrived in France, hav- 
ing come by way of Holland, with 
his virtuous and excellent family, 
the partners of his captivity, and 
soothers of his sorrows. 

‘The chateau and estate of La 
Grange, which Madame, who was 
an heiress, had brought him, was 
all that remained of his fortunes: 
he had Jost every thing besides, in 
the madness of revolutionary confis- 
cation, and bad not yet been able to 
procure restitution or compensation. 
To add to the interest of the scene, 
General Fitzpatrick, who had known 
M. de Ja Fayette in America, and 
had vainly attempted in the English 
House of Commons to rouse the 
Pitt ministry to a sense of huma- 
nity and commiseration for M de 
Ja Fayette, joined the party at La 
Grange. That accomplished man 
was an addition to it of the most 
pleasing nature, and he was re- 
ccived most affectionately by the 
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family. I have often contemplated 
with pleasure, General Fi zpatrick 
and M. de Ja Fayette walking ing 
long shady grove near the chateay 
speaking of past times, the war ig 
America, and the revolution jn 
France. The rare sight of three 
such men as Fox, Fayette, and 
Fitzpatrick, was grateful to any one 
who felt rightly, and valued men 
for their serviees to humanity, r- 
ther than for successful ambition. 
Lally Tollendal also, whose father 
had, under the old regime, suffered 
so severe a fate, was at La Grange. 
an open, honest, and agreeable man; 
telling a great number of anecdotes, 
relating tothe revolution, with point 
and energy, and resembling the Irish 
in his good-humoured and unstudied 
manners; anxious to contribute to 
the pleasure of M. de la Fayette’s 
guests, and pointing out every thing 
agreeable to English customs and 
habits. In the evenings, he read 
extracts from Shakespeare, trans 
lated by himself into French, with 
an almost stentorian voice, and muck 
effect. A few of M. de Ja Fayette’ 
country neighbours were also occa- 
sionally invited; his table was plen- 
tiful, and our evenings diversified by 
conversation, chess, or some other 
game, as was most agreeable, Ma- 
dame was extremely pleasing in con 
versation, and narrated ber adven- 
tures and suficrings in Germany, 
with great vivacity and ease. 

“© The chateau itse'f was ancient, 
and simply furnished; the library, 
at the top of one of the towers, & 
circular room, with a commanding 
view from its windows, was adorned 
by the busts of Washington, Frank- 
lin, and other distinguished Aimeni- 
can patriots, as well as by those of 
Frenchmen of genius 10 modern 
times. The wood, which adj 
the chateau, was a beautifal one, 
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green alleys, intersecting one an- 
aber, admirably adapted for a stu- 
gious walk, or for reading remote 
from noise. Here was a place to 
enjoy the sublime and eloquent writ- 
ings of Rousseau j aod here I was 
bappy to lose all thought of Paris 
god the world, filled with the grate- 
fal sensation, that Iwas the guest 
ofa man so excellent as La Fayette. 
loften, too, had the satisfaction of 
cowwersing with him, as he was so 
voaffected and raild, that I had no 
dificulty in addressing him: he 
tiked of Ireland, and Sir Edward 
Haversham; and inquired very 
much concerning the ancient Wolf 
Dog, one of which race (extinct I 
believe in France) he desired much 
toprocure. All his sentiments were 
goble, and his mind was animated 
wih atrue feeling for liberty. He 
spoke a good deal of America, and 
told me, that so great was the jea- 
lousy of the Americans against fo- 
reign troops, that he was obliged to 
consent to reduce the number sti- 
pulated for, though he afterwards 
negociated for more at home, ‘to 
make the aid effectual! Worthy 
aod respectable man! If I have seen 
you for the last time, my wishes 
lor your repose, and my gratitude, 
hall ever be alive. I shall ever 
dwell on your name with reverence 
ad affection; and those delightful 
cays | spent at La Grange, shall 
main consecrated in my memory, 
among the most fortunate and 
pleasing of noy lite. 

“The political career of M. de la 
Payette had not, it is true, the same 
happy result in France as in Ame- 
fea; but it is to be considered, that 
SStaition in the former was ar- 
eeaeerond measure. <A friend 

-mited monarchy, and to the 
e'imate rights of the people, ata 
tae when the support of one was 

ong hostility to the other, he 
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found it impossible, consistent with 
his principles, to fall into the mania 
of the nation. A king of integrity 
and firmness, with La Fayette as 
his counsellor, might bave been 
safe, even in the tuiaultuous times 
preceding the seizure of the com- 
monwealth by sanguinary demas 
gogues; but Louis, it is tobe feared, 
wanted both these qualities, cer- 
tainly the fatter! La Fayette failed, 
therefore, in bis patriotic views, not, 
as the first Consul is said to have 
insinuated, because be attempted 
what was impracticable; but be- 
cause those whose interest it was 
to second his views, and whose 
happiness would have been insured 
by them, did not support hint. A 
ruined throne, and desolated coun- 
try, subsequently attested the pu- 
rity of his principles, and the sound. 
ness of his judgment. 

** M. de la Fayette bad begun to 
devote himself inuch to agricultural 
pursuits, (the happiest occupation 
of man!) and had entirely with- 
drawn bimself from political affairs, 
His house and family were excel- 
lently well regulated; each had 
their own employment; till dinner, 
every guest was left quite free to 
follow his studies; to walk and ex- 
plore the country; to write; to act 
as he pleased :-—dinner reassembled 
every one; and the hours flew 
swiftly past. Mr. Fox was very 
happy at La Grange; every thing 
suited his taste there, and he bad, 
besides, the gratification of seeing 
his friend, after a life of dangers, 
and years of captivity, sheltered, at 
length, on the moderate estate of 
La Grange—having all his family 
around him, and couscieutiously sae 
tistied that he had done every thing 
for his country that his powers and 
opportunities had allowed. 

« His garden, which was large, 
but had been neglected, also occu- 
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ied a good deal’of the attention of 
{. de la Fayette. He was in the 

mornings engaged in his farms, and 

enjoyed, with much relish, the avo- 
cations of agriculture! We retnain- 
ed a week at La Grange. I left it 
with great regret, ‘Lhe sanre kind 
and hospitable family bade us adieu ; 
they Imgered on the staircase. We 
took leave of Madame. It was for 
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the last time! That amtable 
never having recovered her health, 
is since dead; and the lovely chs. 
teau of La Grange stands deprived 
of its hospitable mistress, -M. de by 
Fayette, in the year 1803, suctgip. 
ed a dreadful fracture of his thigh 
bone, bat recovered, and continues 
to reside in his retirement at 1, 
Grange.” 
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" N R. FOX began to long for 

St. Anne's Hill, and pre- 
parations were making there tor h's 
reception, when we perceived, with 
sorrow, that his disorder was return- 
ing with redoubled violence. We 
had indulged in that delusion into 
which hope Jeads her vetaries itn 
the most desperate cases; and in 
proportion to the increased love, 
esteein, and admiration, which Mr. 
Fox inspired. we clang more anx- 
iously to the pleasing symptoms, 
which threw a gleam of joy over 
the prospect, and we enccavoured 
to close ("r eyes upon what was 
threatenivg and unpleasant. An 
alarming drowsiness crept frequentiy 
wpon him, and he again evidently 
mneressed in size. At this period, 
J well recollect bis aeain recurring 
to the Aeneid: and I then read, at 
his desire, the fourth book two or 
three times: on these evenings he 
occesiona ly dosed, bit T continued 
my wading, happy. by the sonnd of 
my voice, to cortribcte to a lor ver 
oblivion of his pains and uneasiness, 
which agein becane very great. 
As he would awake, bis attention 
cave’) the part Tread; by his ereat 
menus, Le easily supplied what he 


had lost, and he never destred tet 
return and read any passage agaid. 
The admirable picture of a distressed 
mind, with which that book opens, 
seemed to describe, in some map. 
ner, his own restless uneasiness: 
and in hearing of the woes and 
death of the unfortunate Dido, he 
forgot, for a little, the cruel pains 
which afflicted himself. That beae- 
tiful and affecting picture of alio- 
gering and paintul illness, was bet 
too faithful a portrait of bis ows 
situation. 


 I}}2 gravis oculos cMa‘a attollere, rarns 
Deficit: Intixum stridit sub pectore velous 
Ter scse attollens, cubitogue wdnixa lesaiit: 
Ter revoluta toro est, oculisque erraitibus 
alto ' 
Quesivit calo lucem, ingemuitque reper 


«© He no longer was equal to gt 
ting into the carden-chuir, and al 
our little social excursions rennd the 
grounds of this seat were etoppee 
He soon also became unabdie (0 5° 
out in the carriege, and ihe gahe 
ing gloom, which darkened 3.1 00! 
hopes, daily inercased. 
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dases, giving information of differ- 
ent Temedics for the dropsy, were 
gnating. J answered them, as long 

4 it was in my power, but the 
pomber was so great, that, consist- 
ent with the attention requisite to 
Mr, Fox, I found it impossible to 
do so. The interest excited was 

ite of a sincere and affection- 
ste kind, and proved to me that as 
no man had merited it better, so no 
one had ever possessed the love and 
coofidence of the people in the same 
degruc as Mr. Fox. He was grati- 
fed by this sincere and unaffected 
mark of regard, and wished, as far 
as was possible, the letters to be ac- 
knowledetd with thanks. Here, im 
truth, wasthe statesman’s true reward 
—the approbation and gratitude of 
the people—here was honour which 
wealth could not purchase, or rank 
w power!'—here was the tribute 
dve, and paid, to the inestimable 
character the world was soon to 
joe! Every minister and statesman 
has adherents and friends; because 
be-has, or has had, means of serv- 
ig and promoting the interests of 
many; buat it has rarely eccurred, 
that three nations would pour in 
mound the bed of a dying states- 
man, their anxious solicitudes, their 
hopes, and their advice for his 
bealth. Why was it so? Fox was 
tie friend of mankind, and soared 
® much above common ministers 
and statesmen, in benevolence and 
tery christien viriue, as he did in 
fetins and knowledve. 

“ Many letters of a political na- 
tare, proved the independence of 
the character of Britons, and also 
the great political estimation of Mr. 
en on the soundness of 
ae 0 pe which pervaded cvery 
ie ; strongly contrasted him 

n€ despotic minister he had 

""§ Opposed. Around the bed 

M¢ patriot minister, the blessings 
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and prayers of three nations were 
offered, while he continued to ex- 
ist:—on bis couch, no curses of the 
oppressed, no 


“ groans not loud but deep,” 


assailed him to trouble his intervals 
of rest, or heighten his moments of 
anguish. His Jong career had been 
marked by exertions for the happi- 
ness of mankind: he bad cared lide 
for the ordinary objects of men---he 
had not panted for power for the 
sole pleasure of dictating to others-+- 
he had had but one object ever in 
view---it was simple and grand--- 
the happiness of nations! ‘The Pro- 
testants, Dissenters, and Cathelics 
---the black inhabitants of distant 
climes. --a]l held a place in his heart 
as men, What could disturb the 
moments of such a mind? What 
was to revive one anxious, doubting 
thought! Had he not followed all 
the precepts of Christianity, and 
carried its divine doctrines into the 
very cabinet and the closet of his 
sovereign? Had he not consecrated 
his boundless talents to struggles for 
liberty and peace, and in worship- 
ping his God with a pure heart, had 
he not all the merit of a sublime 
charity, which expanded over every 
nation, and acted powerfully for his 
own, to ofter at the throne of an 
immortal and benignant Deity ?--« 
No torturer had shaken his lash, 
and prepared his torments under bis 
ministry---no system of intolerance, 
debarring man of his right of reli- 
gious liberty, had cramped society 
under his auspices---no persecution 
of the press---no banishment or ime 
prisoument, or trial for life of any 
citizen for freedom and _ political 
opinions---no unchristian or unwise 
attacks upon an agitated and suffer- 
ing nation, which sought but liberty 
and peace---no despotic pride, which 
D2 trampled 
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trampled the people and elbowed 
the sovereign---had distinguished 
bis ministry! He was departing as 
he had lived, the unsbaken fiend 
of all the just rights of man---no 
calumny had deterred---no weak 
fears had ever prevented him from 
defending them. What was to dis- 
turb the last hours of such a man? 
*€ General Fitzpatrick, whose con- 
stant attention spoke the true and 
unchanged friend, to the Jast mo- 
ment of Mr. Tex's life: Lord Bol- 
land, whose affectionate attentions 
were those of ason; and Miss Fox, 
who to all the ainiability of her sex 
joined the superior and philosophic 
mind ot her uncle. Lord Robert 
Spencer, sincere and affc ctionate, 
and enlivemng to bis depariing 
friend---Mrs. Fox, of whose unwea 
ried and almost heroic exertions--- 
of whose tender heart, which throb- 
bed in unison with his, and vibrated 
at every pong be felt, who never 
left his bed-side, but to snatch a 
hittle repose to enable ber to renew 
ber cares, and of whom the pen 
which writes cannot describe the 
excelience, the duty, aud attach- 
ment manifested in the awful mo- 
ments preceding Mr. Fox's dissolu- 
tion---niyself---not more than be- 
ginning to discover ail the bright- 
ness and beauty of his character, 
but anxious to pay debts of grati- 
tude and atlection --now, were the 
only persous, admitted to bis apart- 
ments- -iriendship, and all its en- 
deariug oihces, was what Mr. Fox 
above al! men was entitled to, at 
this afflicting peried. His whole 
life bad been remarkable for his 
eanstancy, and warmth of attach- 
ment to those he sclected as his 
friends; the late Duke of Devon- 
siure, us well as the Duchess Dow- 
aver, wore most unremitting and 
kind im every cure and attention, 
that a poble buspitality, and sin- 
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cere affection, could bestow, The 
Duke, whose friendship Was Warm 
for Mir. Fox, was among the ase 
who were admitted to see him, 

‘* London and Chiswick Honige 
now presented most strongly-con. 
trast d scehes; a new ministry Wx 
raising its head m the metropolis, 
of which Lords Grenville and Grey 
were the leacers. I do pot know 
that Mr. Fox's Opinion was eer 
taken upon the formation of an. 
oiher ministry, and of its futur 
measures; and I fully incline w 
think that it was not. The dispatebes 
had long ceased to be laid befor 
him, and the last political news iv- 
timated to him, was the refusal of 
Alexander to ratity the treaty con- 
cluded at Paris by bis minister, As 
his disorder had become entirely 
confirmed, and litle or no bope 
existed of his recovery, the cabin 
ceased to look to him for advice; 
and, betore kis great mind was ha- 
rassed by the second inroad mave 
by the disorder, they seemed to 
hold his retreat to Chiswick asa 
Virtual resignation of office. 

* Lord Grenville never cam 
there; Lord Grey, I think, rarely 
As the world was receding from 
the view of the illustrious character 
who had given the minisiry all ils 
lustre, I contemplated with calm 
indifference the busy movements of 
men, and inwardly smiled at the 
sanguine, and I may say, presomp- 
tuous ideas of those, who thoagst 
that 2 ministry, in oppomtion er 
tory party, without Fox, cov 
maintain a strong position betwee 
the court aud the peopie; above 2% 
who iinagined that oa the mpwre 
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gat that the. new ministry, which 
was growing out of bis secession 
fom politics and business, would 
jmitate his benevolence towards 
the people, or that they could in- 
vent or prepare those plans which, 
like the bolt of Jove, might fail, 
gdden and irresistible, and change 
the face of war, or inspire new and 
grange feelings in a triumphant and 
jnsolent enemiv. 

“ There was, as every one must 
slow, the conduct of active and at- 
tentive politicians in this; but still 
itwas but the manner of ordinary 
mea! Had I seen them hovering 
round the couch of departing ge- 
nius, and catching from his lips 
those admonitions, wbich those who 
are leaving the world give with pe- 
caliar etfect, I should have augured 
better of the coming time. Had 
that deference to s0 great a political 
character brought them to seek his 
last ideas, as illuminating principles 
lo guide and inform them, I should 
have said, England's star is not vet 
obscured; aud it the spirit of Fox 
ives in their councils, she may 
scape every threatening evil. It 
Would be improper and unjust to 
ay, that the cabinet felt relieved 
by Mr. Fox's removal, as that of a 
siperior mind eclipsing every other; 
but itis allowable to say, that they 
éid not evince that anxiety for his 
health, which often induces men to 
Ging to the last to a friend and ad- 
Wiser, toextract from him those sen- 
timents, or that council, which may, 
H some measure, supply his place. 
That Mr. Fox would not have re- 
lused such aid to his country, even 
hile he hovered on the brink of a 

fe world, his whole life and 
Conduct prove; and that he was ca- 
Bhat doing so, with a mind in 
os igour to bis last hour, I myself 
But th “yond contradiction, | tesitfy. 

¢ busy ways of politicians ad- 
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mit not of delay---their plans ae 
rarely regulated by those subliwe 
rules which make the safety of the 
commonwealth the paramount, and 
anxiously sought tor, object. Noue 
of that wisdom and patriotism, which 
sought out Limolceoa, even blind and 
old, to gather from him his epinions, 
and to listen to his admonitions, pre- 
sided in London at this period. Pub- 
lic affairs were to go on, and the 
progress of the state machine was 
more thought of than its happy are 
rival at some grand and desirable 
goal. 

‘€ On the other hand, at Chiswick 
House, the great man, who had so 
often aud so vainly struggled to save 
his country from the errors into 
which she had tallen, and who caine 
too late inio his Majesty's councils 
to be able to remedy them, was fast 
d-clining, aud saw before that coun 
try a dreary prospect, and intermia- 
able war. Totaliy unrufled, by what 
the frettul possessor of power might 
construe into neglect, be preserved 
the sume unabated serenity, the 
same magbaninity, as be bad ever 
done. It he inwarcly mourned for 
his distracted country, »e complaints 
esaped him, no impatient censure of 
any one was heard. Ner was bis 
pure and poble mind less distin- 
guished at this time by a lofty dis- 
regard of all worldly concerns, His 
family, every thing dear to him, 
stood before him; but relying on 
the justwe of his country, and the 
honour of his friends, he left it to 
them to protect those he loved, and 
guard a!) he be!d dear from penury 
or distress. He had now acted his 
part in the world,---it was no longer 
for him to remind any man of what 
was dus to him. Had the minis- 
ters requested to have bis last advice 
gud commands, I am contident this 
great man would have summoned 


all his powers, and hag death fol- 
lowed, 
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lowed, given them the free dictates 
of his exalted mind. Had he ex- 
pited, pouring forth the anxions 
wishes of his patriotic mind for the 
happiness of a be.oved country, I 
am fully convinced his last look 
would have been a sinile, his last 
word a prayer. 

“‘T shortly beheld Mr. Fox in a 
light which fu'ly justifies, what to 
gome may appear the enthusiasm of 
affection, or ihe blindness of admi- 
ration. He grew daily worse---his 
size became very inconvenient, and 
it was determined by his physicians, 
that he ought again to undergo the 
operation of tapping.- The day was 
appointed---the physicians arrived 
---preparations were made---Mre. 
Fox, Lord Holland, every one left 
the room; when, through a feeling 
both strong ard uncontrolichle, | 
determined to remain. My anxiety 
and sorrow for Mr. Pox were so 


great, that I feared, in case of weak 
ness, no one might watch him with 
sufficient attention, in case of any 


tendency to fainting. What fol- 
lowed raised my cpinion of this in- 
comparable man. far beyond what 
it had yet been. When every thing 
was ready, Mr. Fox was led from 
his chamber to the outer room, and 
placed in a great chair. Great God! 
what anguish thriiled through me, 
when he was undressed, and the 
awful preparation was making to 
pierce his side. But he---cheerful, 
friendly, and benignant, was some- 
thing quite above mortality, giving 
No trouble---the seme sweetness of 
temper---the same courage which 
looked down on pain---the same 
philosophy which made the best of 

very thing, and the saine wish to 
give his friends or attendants as lit- 
tle trouble as possible, shone forth 
this day, bright and cheering as the 
evening glow which rests upon a 
placid lake. He, who from respect 
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to suffering humanity, Might have 
desired to retire, or close his 
was soon recalled from their ma 
mentary weakness, by looking og 
the subline object before him, Me. 
Fox, during the whole operation, 
conversed with the physicians, with 
all his usual force, accuracy, ang 
pleasant natural manners; he men- 
tioned to them his opinion, thet ig 
all difficult cases, his own, orang 
other, it would be advisab'e for each 
to write down bis cpinion, seal it 
up, and that it should not be ex 
amined till the deceased person 
hed been opened, and then the et 
roneous corciusions drawn would 
appear. The physicians, astonished, 
looked at each ovher, and were ata 
loss how to answer. During the 
whole of the operation, even when 
faintness suceeded to pain, he was 
cheerful, and scemed desirous, by 
his ow.. disregard of bis situation, 
to lessen the concern of others, 
There was much resemblance in hts 
matner to that of a philosophic and 
accomplished Roman described by 
Tacitus in his last moments. 

7 Audielatgue ref-rentes, nihil de 
immortalitate anima et Saptentum 
placitis, sed levia carmina, et foee 
versus; servorum altos largitone, 
quos de verleritus affect. [nut ¢ 
vias, somno indulsit, ut quangues 
coacta mors, fortite similis esse. 

« A similar self-porsession distit- 
gnished Mir. Fox at this moment, 
which was of such danger, that im- 
mediate death might have followed, 
and of thet danger he was well 
aware. When the operation 4 
concluded, his great anxiety ¥ to 
send intelligence to Mrs. Fox, that 
he had undergone it safely ; form 
he had heroisin enough to mst, ™ 
the most trying and agonizing 
ments, above self, he was also eve! 
solicitous to obviate in Of 
feclings of others, by doubt, 
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nt. 
i eel much relieved, though 
ully exhausted, the evening of 
this day proved a happy one; we 

‘o ventured to indulge in pleas- 
ing, ideas ; bope again allured us, 
i wishing that some great 
change might be wrought by na- 
wre, we breathed frecly; trusting 
w providence, we looked yet to re- 
covery as probubie. 

«The operation by no means an- 
wwered the expectations so credu- 
lously and auxiously formed. Mr. 
Fox was relieved but for a short 
time; and I began, at length, to 
dead that the event of his dissolu- 
tian was not far distant. His un- 
eajiness became very great, and it 
was necessary to raise him in the 
bed, and assist him to rise fre- 
quently. {thank God, no merce- 
gry band approached him. Mrs. 
fox hung over him every day with 
vigilant and tender affection: when 
eshansted { took her place; and at 
night, as his disorder grew griev- 
ously oppressive, a confidential ser- 
vant and myse!f shared the warch- 
lag and labours between us. | took 
the first part, because | read to hina, 
# well as gave him medicine or 
bourishment. 

“We continued our reading of 
Johnson's Lives of the Poets. How 
den, at midnight, has he listened 
with avidity, made the remarks that 
&eurred, then apologised to me for 

plog Mc from my rest; but still, 
delighted with our reading, would 
my, W ell, you nay go on a little 
Migte; as | assured him that I liked 

S teasing aloud. Ar these tines 
Fwould defend Johnson, when I 
amed nis severity and unwilling- 
RES (0 aliow, and incapacity to ap- 
PCIe, poetical merit; would re- 
~ ME to his life of Savage, and 


Pally shewed much petiiality for 
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Jobnson. Of Dryden, he was a 
warm, and almost enthusiastic ad- 
mirer. He conversed a great deal 
about that great English poet; and, 
indeed, [ never perceived, at any 
time, ia bim a stronger relish for, oc 
admiration of the pocts, than at thig 
afflicting period, I ‘generally read 
to him tll three or four in the morn- 
ing, and then retired for a few. hours: 
he shewed always great uneasiness 
at my sitting up, but evidently wag 
soothed and gratified by my being 
with him. At first he apologised 
for my preparing the nourishment, 
which required to be warmed in the 
night; but seeing how sincerely I 
was devoted to bim, he ceased to 
make any remark. Once he asked 
me, at midnight, when preparing 
chicken panade for him, ‘ Does this 
amuse you? | hope it does,’ He was 
so far from exacting attendance, 
that he received every little good 
office, every proper and necessary 
attention as a favour and kindness 
done him. So unvitiated by come 
merce with mankind, so tender, so 
alive to all the charms of friendship, 
was this excellent man’s heart! His 
auxiety, aiso, lest Mrs. Fox's health 
Should sutler, was uniformly great 
till the dav be expired, 

« Lord Holland and Generel Fitz- 
patiick, as he grew worse, came and 
resided at Chiswick House entirely. 
Miss Fox also remained there. Thus 
he had around him, every day, all 
be loved most; aod the overwhelm- 
ing pressure of his disorder was as 
much as possible relieved by the 
couvesse and sighi ot chesished re- 
latives and triends. Lord Holland 
shewed how much he valued such 
av uocl:! He never left him; the 
hopes of power, or common allure- 
ments ef ambition, had no effect 
upon him. His affectionate attep- 
tion to Mr. Box, and his kindness 
to all who assisted ubat great man, 

were 
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were endearing in a high degree. 
Jt is true, the habits of nobility, 
which render men less able to as- 
sist themselves or others, precluded 
every active co-operation in the cares 
neo ssary for Mr. Fox's repose; but 
he was always watcbtu! to preclude 
disturbance, and always alive to 
every wish and Jook of his noble 
relative. Miss Fox---calm and re- 
sighed---grieving, withouf uttering 
a word- -would sit at the foot of his 
bed---and often reminded me of the 
fine heads ot temales, done by mas- 
terly hands, to express sorrow. dig- 
nity, and tanh in God. There was 
no ostentstion in the simple and 
gracetn)] manners of Miss Fox: the 
affec ing object of all our cares alone 
occupi d her; and if her teelings 
dict not appear so violent as those of 
others, they were more conc: nitrated 
and more intense. In her serevity 
there was muchot Fox ; and her con- 
versation, and the cars’ ourot ber soul, 
were grateful to bir, till pain and 
unrasivess almost overw helined oim, 

* Ashe grew worse, his situation 
became pecuiiarly distressing; the 
orifice of the puncture did not close, 
and the water accuroulating, obli ed 
him frequently to rise, and allow it 
to discharge. His restlessness be- 
came very great, and his time was 
divided between his arm chair and 
the bed. Mrs. Fox retired early a 
night, to enable her to rise with 
the dawn, and renew her unceasing 
cares. ‘Lhe midnight reading was 
now aflecting and awful tome. I 
thought that Mr. Fox could not 
long survive, and | trembled, lest 
he might suddenly expire, while 
supported in my arms. 

‘* My limbs, at times, tottered 
under the weight [ sustained; but 
the goodness of God, andthe strength 
of my affection for Mr. Fox, enabled 
me to piss through those trying 
hours, without sinking under fatigue 
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or sorrow. What a melancholy tavk 
to waich by the bed-side ia the go. 
Jlemn hour of night of an incompara. 
ble dying friend; yet it was sooth 
ing to undergo it all; to read, til 
troubled nature snatched a little re. 
pose; and to prepare the nourish 
ment, which was often required te 
sustain him. On one occasion, as 
the increase and renewed violence 
of the complaint had caused him te 
rise at might, whilst I assisted him, 
and with a napkin dried up the wa 
ter from the orifice which incom 
moded bim, he said, in a low voice, 
and quite to himself, * This is tree 
triendship.’ 

“ There was now a plaintivenes 
in hs manner sory interesting, bat 
no way derogating trom his fort. 
tude and carimness. He did not af 
fict the stoic. He bore his pains 
as a christian and aman. ‘Till the 
last day. however, I do not think he 
couceived bimself in danger, A few 
days before the teramnation of bis 
mortal career, he said to me at night, 
‘ Holland thinks me worse than I 
am;° and, in fact, the appearances 
were singularly dclusive, nota week 
hefure he expired. In the day be 
arose, and walked a little, and his 
looks were not ghastly or alarming 
by any means, Ofien did he latteriy 
walk to his window to gaze on the 
berries of the mountain ash, which 
hung clustering on a young tree # 
Chiswick House: every morning be 
returned to Jook at it; he would 
praise it, as the morning aoe 
rustling shook the berries and leaves; 
but then the golden sun, whic 
played upon them, and the 
air which comes with the daa, 
were to me alinost heart-sicken!M%, 
though once se delightful: he,W 
I so much cherished and est ’ 
whose kindness had beeo a = 
remitting and unostentatlousy 
whose society was to me happ a) 
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sod peace, Was not long to epjoy 
this sun and morning air. His last 
ook on that mountain ash was his 
frewell to nature ! 

« | continued to read aloud every 
pight, aud as he occasional] y dropt 
sleep, I was then left to the awtul 
meditations incident to such a situ 
ation; no person was awake besides 
myself; the lofty rooms and hall of 
Chiswick House were silent, and 
the world reposed In one of those 
melancholy pauses, I walked about 
for a few minutes, and found myself 
involuntarily and accidentally in the 
late Duchess of Devonshire’s dress- 
ing-room; every thing was as that 
amiable and accomplished lady had 
left it. The music-books still open; 
the books not restored to their places 
—achair, as if she had but just left 
it; and every mark of a recent in- 
habitant in this elegant apartment. 
The Duchess had died in May, and 
Mr. Fox had very severely felt her 
loss Half opened notes lay scattered 
aboat. The night was solemn and 
still; and at that moment, had some 
floating sound of music vibrated 
through the air, I cannot tell to 
what my feelings would have been 
wrought. Never had I experienced 
% strong a sensation of the transi- 
tory nature of life, of the vanity 
ofa fleeting world. I stood scarce 
breathing---heard nothing---listen- 
td~-death and disease in all their 
terrific forms marshalled theinselves 
before me ;---the tomb yawned--- 
and, oh, God! what a pang was it, 
that it was opening for him whom 
I had hoped to see enjeying many 
happy years, and declining in the 

lness of his glory into the vale of 
years. Scarcely knowing how I left 

dressing room, I returned ;---all 
Was still. Mr, Fox slept quietly. I 
a deluded into a tranquil joy, to 
bay still alive, and breathing 
t ditiiculty. His countenance 

Wis always serene in sleep; no trou- 
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bled dreams ever agitated or dis- 
torted it; it was the transcript of 
his guiltless mind. 

‘* During the whole time of my 
attendance at night on. Mr, Fox, not 
one impatient word escaped him, 
not one expression of regret or re- 
morse wandered from his lips. Mr. 
Addison's words, ‘ See how a chris- 
tian can die,’ might have been 
throughout more happily applied at 
Chiswick House, by adding a little 
to them---‘ Behold how a patriot 
and christian can meet his last 
hour!’ Could the youth of Britain 
but have seen the great friend to 
liberty, and the advocate of peace, 
in his latter days, what a lesson 
would not his calm and dignified 
deportment have afforded. It is 
not the miuister who carries on the 
public aftirs for a series of years, 
with little benefit, or perhaps seri- 
ous detriment to his country, who 
can, in the close of his days, look 
around, and say, ‘ | have injured no 
one ;---I have laboured tor the hap- 
pivess of millions ;---I have never 
allowed anger, or pride, or the spirit 
of domination, to make me forget 
the iaterests and feelings of others; 
I have not professed myself a chris- 
tian, and embroiled the human 
race ;"---but it is the dying patriot, 
who can loudly proclaim, that he 
has done all the good to his coun- 
try and mankind that was possible ; 
and, in the retrospect of a life dedi- 
cated to the defence of the rights of 
mankind, he finds no groans come 
across his ears from incarcerated 
victims,---no shades of oppressed 
and murdered citizens rise in his 
dim and feeble view, to chase re- 
pose from his couch, and tell him, 
that though despotic, he was not 
happy ;---though descending into 
the tomb, he could not escape the 
cries of the injnred, or the stings of 
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Deatu axp Cuaracter oF Witttam Wayrwecers, Brenop op 
WINCHESTER, 


(From Dr. Cuanocren’s Lirg OF THe Bisuoe.] 


« FT was much,” says an histo- 
rian, ‘“* that in the midst 
«* of so many miseries of civil wars, 
** Waynflete should found his fair 
‘** college,” and, we may add, be 
able to complete it. We must agree 
too with another writer, that proba- 
bly “ hee would have done much 
‘* more then hee did, had hee not 
** beene hindred by the warrs be- 
** tweene Yorke and Lancaster.” But 
a faint idea has been here given of 
the times in which he lived. Fero- 
city and barbarisi prevailed in no 
common degree. Faction, intrigue, 
and discord, were insatiable of hu- 
man blood. The terrible picture, 
drawn by the pencil of a master, 
would inspire dismay and horror at 
the situation of the public; while 
pity and respect would be raised by 
the sufferings of a small group of 
peaceable individuals, with Wayn- 
flete at their head. His intervals of 
respite from alarm or trouble bad 
been few and disturbed ; bat, though 
he was weary of the spectacle, his 
dismission was retarded until tie had 
beheld another grand catastrophe. 

** Dr. Moreton, a firm adherent of 
king Henry, even in the camp, 
yielding, like Waynflete, to the tor- 
reat, had become a favourite with 
king Edward; who employed him 
10 a Regociation with France in 1474, 
and made him a privy counsellor and 
bishop of Ely (i478). He was ar- 
rested by king Richard, and com- 
mitted in custo’y to the duke of 
Buckingham; who, disgusted with 
that usurpation which he so lately, 
so largely, and so criminally pro- 
moted, adopted a plan formed by 
his prisoner, to unite the Roses, by 


blending the pretensions of the tep 
families, in a marriage of the eldess 
daughter of Edward the Fourth with 
Henry carl of Richmond, an exileig 
Brittany, and the sole remain: 
scyon of the stem of Lancaster, 

“« An insurrection and invasion jg 
1483, by failing, confirmed Richard 
in the possession of the crown, and 
an obsequious parliament passed their 
usual bill of attainder. But the earl 
reneweu his preparations ; andamong 
the students who resorted to bim 
from the university of Paris wa 
Richard Fox, famous for his learn- 
ing, aod attached alike to the 
ot Waynfiete and his college, wher 
he had received his education, per 
haps as a demy. He was recom 
mended by Moreton, who hadescaped 
to the earl in disguise, and was it- 
trusted with the equipment of a 
flect. King Richard, to defeat the 
projected unzon, resolved to espouse 
his niece. His son opportunely died; 
and poison, it was believed, tt 
moved his wife; but he was pressed 
by the expedition of his enemy. He 
applied among others to W aynflete 
to advance money on the oceasia, 
and be complied, probably becaus 
he dared not to refuse. ‘Lhe month 
after, Bosworth field decided be- 
tween the two rivals. 

«« The mild virtues, or perhaps the 
popularity, of Waynflete, had 
respected by King Richard. He: 
also favoured his colle ze, and, best 
granting a pardon for lands acquire 
in mortmain and for any 'regee”” 
ties in their proceedings, yrsetin 
ferred on it a portion of the st 
estate of the duke of Bucking! ‘ 
who bad been beheaded; but ag 
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{ete is said to have derived great sa- 
isfaction from the re-accession of 
the hoase of Lancaster to the throne ; 
and the new king, not unapprized of 
bis merit, distinguished him early as 
y fiend of his family. Moreton, 
who was adyanced! to the see of Can- 
terbury (June 1457), aud Fox, who 
was made a bishop and lord privy 
gal, were also kind to the college, 
or its members. 

«In the first parliament of the new 
king an act of resumption was passed, 
with provision that it * should not 
“be prejudicial to William bishop 
“of Wynchestre, nor to the presi- 
“dent and scolars of Seynt Mary 
“Magdalen in the University of 
“Oxford;’ to whom it confirmed 
the letters patent which had been 
issued by Henry the Sixth and Ed- 
ward the Fourth in their favour, 

“ President Mayew attended the 
eoronation on the thirtieth of Octo- 
ber, 1485, and, by order of the foun- 
det, was allowed his expenses, fifteen 
shillings and three pence halfpenny, 
from the college. 

“ The life of Waynflete, and the 
miseries arising from civil discord, 
were now hastening to a conclu- 
tion. He had been employed in esta- 
blishing and watching over his fa- 
Yourite institution at Oxford above 
thirty-seven years. He had settled 
his society under a governor whose 
conduct he approved ; and had given 
R statutes which he knew to be cal- 
culated for the advancement of its 
Welfare and reputation, and for the 
increase of religion and learning, to 
the praise and glory of God. It had 
already produced, and it possessed, 
Many men of eminence; besides 
YOuuger students, whose talents and 
pplication promised to sustain, te 
equal, or exceed, the renown of their 

esiors. He had felt complay 
fency in observing the good effects 
bis exertions in its favour, and 
the conscious rectitude of his 
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own intentions. He had taken his 
farewell of it in the true spirit of 
benevolence; recommending to its 
members, and to all who abede in 
the college, to mainiain, as disciples 
of Christ, holy obedience, peaces 
unity, and perfect charity. He was 
now far stricken in years, and un- 
willing or unable to attend to: public 
husiness, As was the custom of the 
bishops of Winchester, and of other 
great persons, he had hitherta fre- 
quently changed the places of his resi- 
dence; removing with his numerous 
retainers, tohisvarious castlesor man- 
sions, as suited with the season, their 
stores of provision, his convenienee, 
or inclination, until December 1485; 
when he repaired from Southwark 
to Southwaltham, where he did not 
survive to the fulfilling the treaty of 
marriage between the two houses, 
which diffused joy and consolation 
over the whole realm. 

** An epistle addressed to him in 
this year, is prefixed toa book entitled 
“ Triumphus Amoris D.N. Jesu 
“ Christi,” now among the unprinted 
manuscripts ih the library at Lam- 
beth. The author was Laurence 
William de Savona, one of the friars 
minors in London, and a doctor in 
divinity, who compiled a new rhe- 
toric at Cambridge in 1478, which 
was printed at St. Albans in 1480, 
It contains an eulogy on Waynflete 
and on his college. The writer ex- 
patiates partienlarly on his bounty, 
of which ine tells us the poor had 
daily and large experience at divers 
places, at his splendid mansions and 
at churches; and affirms, that his 
prudence and wisdom, generosity, 
clemency, and compassion, were 
every where and generally extolled 
by the people. Mention is made of 
the venerable gray hair of the bishop. 

““ Waynflete prepared for his de- 
parture out of this life, with the 
dignity and calm composure of 
integrity and a good conscience. 
Among 
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Among his worldly concerns, his 
college still occupied a principal por- 
tion of his care; and Dr. Mayhew 
was often with him, as he had been 
before he finally left London. In 
various matters, which for some rea- 
son or other were postponed, he de- 
clared his mind and pleasure to him, 
to be fulfilled by the society after his 
decease. 

‘* The war between the houses of 
York and Lancaster had produced 
twelve pitched battles, in which 
eighty persons of royal lineage, and 
ninety thousand men had perished. 
Many had been the noble suflerers 
by attainder, confiscation, exile, and 
the scatlold; many the tragical inct- 
dents and vicissitudes of fortane, 
witnessed during a long hts by Wayn- 
flete, Even the recent and grateful 
triumph of king Henry, was at- 
tended with sorrow for the biood 
shed, for the slain, for the captured, 
or the fugitive acquaintance and 
friend. We cannot wonder if, worn 
with affliction and age, he wished for 
a speedy release tron the burthen. 

“On the 271h of April, 1480, he 
received, says Budden, something as 
it were of a divine impression or ad- 
monition, not unlike that of the pro- 
phet to Hezekiah, 2 Kings xx. 1, 
“ Set thine house io order, for thou 
* shalt die, and not jive.” His willis 
dated on that day at Southwaltham. 

“(In the preamble he declares, that 
he was panting for the lite to come, 
and perceived the day of bis expec- 
tation in this valley of tears arrived 
as it were at its eve, and the time of 
his dissolution near at band. 

** He bequeaths hissoul toAlmighty 
God, the Virgin, Mary Magdalen, 
and the patron saints of his cathe- 
dral; and directs that his body shonld 
be buried in the tomb which he had 
provided for it, in a chapel of the 
blessed Marvy Magdalen, in his 
ehurch of Winchester. 

** Hethen leaves for thecelebration 
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of his exequies, on the day of his 
sepulture, and on the trental of his 
obit, as follows, the iMoney to be dis. 
tributed by equal portions, viz. 

“To the prior of the convent of 
Winchester, besides a Cup and cover 
gilded, forty shillings: to each of 
the monks, if a priest, thirteen 
shillings and four pence: if pot 
three shillings and four pence, 

* To the abbot of Hyde thirteen 
shillings and fuur pence: to each of 
the monks, if a priest, six shillings 
and eight pence; if not, three shil 
lings and tour pence. 

‘* ‘To the abbess of the monastery 
of St. Mary Wynton thirteen shillings 
and four pence: to each nun, if 
professed, two shillings ; if not, six- 
teen pence, 

‘© Yo the warden of the college at 
Winchesier six shillings aod eight 
pence; to each priest two shillings; 
iv each clerk sixteen pence; to each 
boy tour pence; and for two pit- 
tances for the fellows and_ boys, 
twenty shillings. 

‘* Yo the master of the hospital of 
St. Cross six shillings and eight pence: 
to each privst two shillings; to each 
clerk of the chapel sixteen pence. 

‘ To the religions of the order of 
St. Austin at Wynton, of minors, of 
predicants, and to the Carmelites, 
to each twenty-six shillings and eight 
pence. 

“ Tocach priest, with or without 
cure, belonging to the city and sohe, 
two shillings; and to each clerk ot 
a parish twelve pence. The place 
where these should celebrate bis 
exequies to be appointed by bis 
executors. ; 

« To the president of his college 
six shillings and eight pence: © 
each fellow, scholar, and chaplain, 
two shillings; to each clerk of the 
chapel sixteen pence; to each cho 
rister twelve pence. 

« The same to New college, Or 
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 Hebequeaths to Joan Welby, wi- 
dow of Richard Welby, 4 handsome 
silver cup and cover, gilded. 

“To bedistributed among the poor 
on the day of his burial, and on the 
yeotal of his obit, at least oue hun- 
dred and sixty pounds thirteen shil- 
lings and four pence. 

« His executors to cause five thou- 
sand masses in honour of the five 
wounds of Christ, and the five joys 
of the Virgin Mary, to be celebrated 
oa the day of his burial, the trental 
of his obit, and other days, as soon 
possibie, for his soul, aud the souls 
of his parents and friends. 

“ A distribution af money to be 
made among his domestics according 
to the codicil. 

“ A)| his manors, lands, and tene- 
ments, not belonging to his church, 
bat obtained otherwise, to be given 
by his teoflecs, and applied entirely 
tothe perpetual use of his college; 
the manor of Sparshold only ex- 
cepted, 

“ He beseeches h's executors, and 
requiresthem in the bowels of Christ, 
toconsider favourably the necessity 
of his college, and to relieve it from 
bis effects according their ability. 

“He appoints John Catesby justice 
ofthe King’s Bench, master William 
Gytiord rector of Cherytou, Mychael 
Cleves doctor of decrees, master John 
Nele, master Stephen Tyler rector of 
Alverstoke, master William Holden 
rector of Drokynfford, and Richard 
Burton of Taunton, his executors. To 
the first he bequeaths, in recompense 
of his trouble, twenty-six pounds 
lairteen shillings and four pence; to 
the others, each thirteen pounds six 
shillings and eight pence, 

“ Hedirects the residue of his goods 
to be disposed of by his executors, 
with the consent of the majority, 
among the poor; in pious and devout 
ee especially, in aid of the 
Stes of his college; in masses 

WM alais-deeds for the salvation 
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of his soul, and of the souls of his 
parents and friends. 

“« The codicil comprises his chap- 
lains, officers, and servants of every 
denomination, in all one hundred 
and twenty-five persons; and the 
amount of his bequests to them is 
considerable. 

“This year, (1486,) which was 
the Jast of bis life, affords an instance 
of his attention to merit, and of his 
dispensing with his statutes to re- 
ward it) He had noticed, when at 
his college, the good and virtuous 
disposition of a chaplain who had 
been long there, and was of a county 
and diocese from which scholare 
could not be chosen. In obedience 
to a letter trom him, Hewster was 
adinitted at the ensuing election toa 
year of probation, and on the same 
day to be perpetual fellow. 

«¢ Cardinal Beaufort, with licence 
from king Henry, and with con- 
sent of the master or warden of 
the hospital of St. Cross, at Spark- 
ford near Winchester, and of the 
brethren and other persons con- 
cerned, had engrafied on the foun- 
dation there, not long before his 
death, a new eleemosynary institu- 
tion, to the honour of God, and of 
the glorious Virgin his mother, and 
for the salvation of his own soul. It 
was an alms-house of nolle poverty, 
within the precinct of the hospital, 
designed for two presbyters, thirty- 
five brethren, and three sisters, to 
be for ever under the goverument 
of the master. He had provided a 
suitable endowment for the perpe- 
tual mainteyance of his charity; and 
by his statutes had enjoined certain 
devotions and observances for the 
health of his soul. He had besides 
granted to the master and brethren 
various possessions, rents, and tem- 
poral domains, for the support of 
burthens, and the performance of 
works of piety, 2s covenauted for 
(ata Feb. 1445) by indentares be- 
tweon 
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tween the two parties. But he bad 
numerous enemies; and the Yorkists, 
when they prevailed, had been gra- 
tifted with Lancastrian plunder. 
Waynflete bad seen the revenues of 
the alms-house of nolle poverty cur- 
tailed, we may suppose, with regret, 
but without being able to prevent 
the robbery. The accession of king 
Flenry the Seventh favoured an ex- 
amination into its circumstances; 
and the resu!t is contained in an in- 
strument dated Southwaltham the 
2d of August, 1480, in the fortieth 
year of his consecration; setting 
forth, that time, and the succeeding 
malice of men, had entirely stripped 
the hospital of the secular estates 
annexed to it by Beaufort, which 
had been seized on, and were occu- 
pied by noble and powerful persons ; 
that it was now impossible his inten- 
tion could be fulfilled in the whole, 
and that the bishop, from compas- 
sion to his predecessor, whose piety 
was thus defeated, and from a sense 
of duty was impelled to uphold his 
design, so far as it could be fitly 
supported by ‘the produce of some 
ecclesiastical benelices which re- 
mained. He deereed, therefore, 
that in future there should be for 
ever in the satd alms-house two bre- 
thren, bound to say private prayers, 
like the old brethren, but differing 
in habit; and one perpetual chap- 
lain, to be presented by the master, 
and admitted by the bishop of Win- 
chester, to celebrate mass daily in 
person, or by deputy, with a special 
collect for the soul of the cardinal, 
and with the other prayers enjoined 
in the statutes. To each of the two 
brethren he assigned yearly seventy- 
three shillings and four pence ; to 
the chaplain ten marks, to be paid 
by the master from the profits of 
the parish church of Crondale and 
of St. Faith near Wynton, and of 
other benefices, in contormity to the 
intention of the appropriator; and 


to the master, for his trouble, fogy 
pounds. The residue of their jp. 
come he directed to be reserved ans 
nually for the necessary expenses of 
the premises; the lodgings of the 
chaplain and brethren to be repaired 
according to the old statutes and 
ordinances, 

** ‘The bishop appears to have 
possessed a robust constitution, and 
to have Jong enjoyed almost op. 
interrupted health. He now fell 
suddenly into a grievous disease, 
which, in the figurative language of 
Dr. Hudden, creeping and stealing 
through his limbs and marrow, got 
into the citadel of his heart, and 99 
entirely overcame him as to bring 
on a speedy dissolution. He died 
on Friday the 11th of August, M86, 
at four in the afternoon. His dis. 
order, ot which the account is ob- 
scure, seems to have begun m the 
extremities. Its inroad was gradual, 
and it seized on his vitals by insen- 
sible degrees, as we are told; for be 
was able, as is proved by his Re- 
gister, to give institution to a living 
on the same day, The body was 
removed to Winchester with grest 
funeral pomp, and, after the usual 
solemnity, deposited in the tomb 
withia the chapel of St. Mary Mag 
dalen in the cathedral, according to 
the directions in Ins will. 

“© In the Account-book of the year 
a payment is entered, for three carts 
which conveyed to the college st 
vants belonging to the presiden', 
and for the carriage of divers things 
from Waliham. Among the articles 
then removed were probab'y the 
mitre, crosier, and pontifical habit 
of the founder; which were repo- 
sited as memorials of bin m the 
treasury. At his exequies perform 
in the ‘college were expended three 
is six shillings and eleven = 
haltpenny; and on the trental we 
pounds eight shillings and 
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we may suppose, Was dressed in suit- 
sble hangings, and all the sad $0- 
jeainity observed which 1s usual in 
the Roman catholic worship on such 
occasions. A charge is extant for 

n wax for the making of flowers 
round the candles. A distribution 
of forty shillings yearly, on his anni- 
yersary, was decreed by the presi- 
dent and senior fellows. We find 
te executors busied in settling their 
concerns With the college. Fees 
were given to counsel for advice, 
and Dr. Mayew attended parliament 
on the business of the socic ty. 

« Tt has been observed, that three 
prelates in succession held the same 
bishopric an hundred and nineteen 
years, the time between the conse- 


cration of Wykeham and the death of 


Wainfleve. The last hadit thirty-eight 
years and twelve days, (une year less 
than Wykeham, and three than 
Beaufort,) according to Budden, who 
computes from hisinstallation, which 
was on the 30th of August 1448; 
or thirty-nine years, if we follow 
Godwin. He was elected, we have 
ren, on the 15th of April 1447, 
and consecrated on the 15th of July 
following. The see continued va- 
cant until the 29th of January 1487, 
when Courtney bishop of Exeter 
was translated to it by a buile of 
Pope Innocent 

“Lhave met with no accusation 
of, or rcHection on, Waynflete, which 
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I have not produced into open view. 
Humane and benevolent in an une 
common degree, he appears to have 
had no enemies but from party, ava 
to have disarmed even these of their 
malice. His devotion was fervent 
without hypocrisy: bis bounty unli- 
mited except by his income. Asa 
bishop, he was a kind father re- 
vered by his children: as a founder, 
he was magnificent and munificent, 
He was ever intent on alleviating 
distress and misery. He dispensed 
largely by his almoner to the poor. 
He enfranchised several of his vas- 
sals from the legal bondage to which 
they were consigned by the feudal 
system. He abounded in works of 
charity and mercy. Amiable and 
atlable in his whole deportment, he 
was as generally beioved as re- 
spected. ‘The prudence, fidelity, 
and innocence, which preserved him 
when tossed about on the variable 
waves of inconstant fortune, during 
the Jong and mighty tempest of the 
civil war, was justly a subject of 
wonder to his biographer, Dr. Bud- 
den. It is remarkable, that he con- 
ciliated the favour of successive sovee 
reigns of opposite principles and 
characters; and that, as this author 
tells us, the kings his benefactors 
were, by bis address in conferring 
obligations on them io bis turn, 
converted from being his creditors 
into his debtors, 
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[From unis Lire by Tue Rev. R. Hopeéson. } 


’ R. Beilby Porteus, Jate Bi- 
shop of London, was the 
st but one of nineteen chil- 
shee 0 was born at York on the 
pe ae av 173 His father and 
Wer were natives of Virginia, in 


youny 
Cren, 


North America. They were both 
desceaded from good families, and, 
during their residence in that colo- 
ny, were on a footing with its prin- 
cipal inhabitants, to many of whom 
they were allied. Wis father was 

of 
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of no profession; but, being born to 
what in that country was considered 
as an independent fortune, lived 
upon his own estate, It consisted 
chiefly of plantations of tobacco ; 
and on one of these, called New- 
bottle (from a village of that name 
near Edinburgh, once belonging to 
his family, but now in possession of 
the Marquis of Lothian), be usually 
resided. The house stood upon a ris- 
ing ground, with a gradual descent to 
York river, which was there at least 
two miles over: and here he enjoyed 
within himself every comfort and 
convenience that a man of moderate 
wishes could desire; living without 
the burthen of taxes, and possessing, 


under the powerful protection of 


this kingdom, peace, plenty, and 
security. The Bishop had a singular 
picture, which, though not in the 
best style of colouring, was yet 
thought valuable by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, as a specimen of the extent 
which the art of painting bad reached 
at that time in America; and he him- 
self very highly prized it, as exhibit- 
ing a faithful and interesting repre- 
sentation of his father’s residence. 
“His mother’s name was Jen- 
nings, She was said to be distantly 
related to Sarah Jennings, the wife 
of John, Duke of Marlborough: 
and two of her ancestors, Sir, Kd- 
mund and Sir Jonathan Jennings, 
lived at Ripon in Yorkshire, for 
winch place, it appears, they were 
both representatives in Parliament 
in the reign of James the Second. 
Her father, Colonel Jennings, was 
Sir Edmund's son, and the first of 
the family who settled in Virginia, 
where he was Superintendant of In- 
dian aflairs for that province; be- 
came afterwards one of the Supreme 
Council; and for some time acted 
as Deputy Governor of the Colony. 
“ The principal reason which in- 
duced the Bishop's father to quit @ 
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situation so perfectly independent 
and comfortable as that he had jy 
America, was the desire of Procuring 
for his children better INStruction 
than he could there obtain, His 
health besides had been much im. 
paired by the climate; and thes 
causes combined, determined him at 
lenth to leave the country, and re. 
move to England, which he accord. 
ingly did in 1720, and fixed himself 
in the city of York. 

‘In one respect, however, anj 
that an important one, this change 
in his situation was attended with 
comsiderable inconvenience; for, 
Whilst his expenses every year in. 
creased, his revenue diminished al. 
most in the same proportion; and 
either by the negligence or disho- 
nesty of his agents, he received little 
more than a fourth part of what 
ought to have been his real income, 
But still, even with such contracted 
means, he accomplished the object 
nearest to his heart, that of giving 
his children an excellent education; 
and certainly, in the instance at least 
of the subject of these memoirs, his 
kindness was repaid beyond bis most 
sanguine expectations. 

«“ Afier having been for several 
years at a small school at York, Mr 
Porteus, then at the age of thirteen, 
was placed at Ripon, under the care 
of Mr. Hyde, an upright, sensible, 
judicious ‘man, of whose attention 
he ever entertained a grateful re 
membrance ; and from him, at 3 


earlier age than is now usually the 
! i- 
case, he was sent to Cambricge, 


where, by the recommendation ard 
under the immediate superintend 
onee of his elder brother, Mr. Robert 
Porieus, he was admitted a sizer ‘ 
Christ's College, of which Dr. Rooks 
was at that time master, and - 
only person whom he then knew! 
the University. 
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ened ander-graduate, was directed 
niches to mathematical studies ; and 


in these he gave the best proof of 


industry and ability, by the situa- 
tion be obtaine d of tenth wrangler 

mongst the honorary degrees of 
his year. After having taken his 
kachelor of Arts degree 1n 1752, he 
became a candidate for one of the 

wid medals, instituted not long be- 
ture by His Grace the Duke of New- 
estle, on bis election to the chan- 
cellorship, as the reward of emi- 
pence in classical literature: and on 
this, the first occasion of their be- 
ing adjudged, he had the merit, after 
a long and seies e examination, of 
obtaining the second ; the other suc- 
eessful competitor bein ¢ Mr. Ma- 
sres, then a student at Clare Hall, 
aad now Cursitor Baron of the Ex- 
chequer, aman of great erudition in 
every department of learning, and 
more particularly distinguished by 
his uncommon depth and acuteness 
othe abstruser parts of analytical 
science. 

“Tn the spr ring of the same vear, 
Mr.Porteus was elected fellow of 
bis collere, and became a resident 
in Cambridge. This, as I have fre- 
qieatly heard him say, was one of 
the laps Nest periods of his life. By 
aseries of unlooked for occurrences, 
he had been placed in a situation 

hich of all others be most coveted; 
be leh id leisare tO prosecute at his 
own discretion those pursuits which 

re best suited to bis taste and dis- 
pos tion ; ond during the intervals of 
. he was passing his time in the 


meiety of tiiends whom he res spected 
and ened. 


“The banpiness however which 


¢ thus experienced, was not long 
thout alloy ; for about this tine 
* was called suddenly into York- 
Sein we uc “ of bis mother; ; 
‘ch tiled him with the 
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severe cold which he caught in tra- 
velling, brought on a most serious 
illness, the effects of which he felt 
occasionally during bis whole life. 
‘©On his return to college, he 
found that without his knowledge, 
bis friends had been soliciting tor 
him the situation of Esquire Beadle, 
which had become vacant by the 
promotion of Mr. Burroughs, after- 
wards Sir James Burroughs, to the 
Headship of Caius College. It was 
an office but il suited with his turn 
of mind, and he was at first disin- 
chned to accept it; but in conse- 
quence of the kind exertions which 
had been made in his favour, and, 
above ail, his anxiety to relieve his 
father from any fur ther expense, he 
at last complicd. He Kept it how- 
ever little more than two years, have 
ing determined to make up the de- 
ficiency in his income in a way more 
avrceable to homself, by taking pri- 
vate pupils. ‘These, with his esta- 
blished character and acknowledged 
talents, were easily obtained: and, 
amongst others, was the late Lord 
Grantham, afterwards ambassador to 
Spain, and, for a short time, as his 
father had been before him, Secre- 
tary of State. He was a man of the 
most amiable disposition, of unble- 
mished integrity, and a highly cul- 
tivated underst: inding; and his de a 
which happene, ipre maturelyinl73 
was generally and deeply lamente i; 
by none however more sincerely than 


‘by his early fitend and tutor, who 


had conceived the highest opinion of 
his abiities, and had lived with him 
for nearly thirty years on terms of 
mutual intimagy, confiderice, and 
regard. 

“Myr, Portens had been long des- 
tined tor the chureb, as well by his 
own deliberate choice, as the wishes 
of iis familys and accordingly, at 
the age of twenty-six, he taok ore 
ders, briny gy ordained deacon at Buck- 
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den in the year 1757 by Dr. Thomas 
then Bishop of Lincolp, and, not 
long after, priest by Archbisop Hut- 
ton at York, where he preached the 
ordination sermon, Ou his return 
to the University he resumed the 
charge of his pupils; but, amidst 
the cares of tuition, he found time 
for other pursuits, aud more particu- 
larly for the exercise ot his poetical 
talents, which were certainly of no 
ordinary stamp. Of this indeed he 
soon after gave a public proot, by 
obtaining Mr. Seaton’s prize for the 
best English poem on a sacred sub- 
ject. The subject fixed upon was 
‘* Death; and it was one perhaps 
at that time better suited than any 
other to his feelings, in consequence 
of his father’s death, which had oc- 
curved a little before. ‘The loss of 
so ud a parent, whom he most sin- 
cerely loved, had very deeply af- 
flicted him; and he was therefore 
well prepared to describe in ihe lan- 
guage of the heart the sad and solemn 
scenes of human mortality. How 
admirably he has donc it, these who 
Know and can feel the poem, are 
best able to judge, Jt has been long 
in print, and, I believe, has been 
uniformly considered as a very able 
composition. Undoubtedly, asa juve- 
nile performance, there are few su- 
perior ; tor it displays a cgrrectness 
of taste combined with a sublimity 
of thought, and a power and justness 
of expression, which have seldom 
beeu exhibited in the first effusions 
of poetry. 

** In the mean time he was not in- 
attentive to the duties of his profes- 
sion, nor unmindful of the engage- 
ment into which he had entered, 
*‘to banish and drive away all er- 
roneous and strange doctrives con- 
trary to God's word.” A profane 
and very licentious pamphlet, en- 
titled, ‘‘ The History of the Man 
after God's own Heart,” was about 
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that time much in circulation, and 
had made a dangerous impressiog 
on the public mind. is object was 
to sti ike a secret blow at revelatiog 
by ridiculins the habits, Wanner 
and religion of the Jews, and, pare 
ticularly, by represeniing the cha 
racter of David in a most odjoys 
point of view, Mr, Porteus saw gt 
once the fallacy and mischief of this 
publication ; and, with the view of 
checking its pernicious tendency, 
composed and preached before the 
University a sermon in answer to it, 
in which he forcibly exposed ity 
many errors and misrepresentations; 
vindicated the Mosaic Law from the 
charges brought against il; and gave 
the clearest and most satisfactory 
reasons tor the high and _ peculiar 
name by which David was distin- 
guished, namely, “ The man after 
God's own heart.” Nothing indeed 
can be more strictly just than the 
character which he has there given 
of the royal penitent, or more im- 
pressive than the moral application; 
and it is therefore no wonder that 
the sermon should have been heard, 
as it was, with great attention s 
the time, and afterwards, whea ia 
print, most favourably received. Ii 
is now the fifth in his second ve 
lume of Discourses; with the om 
sion however of some passages of 3 
poleinical nature, in order, as be 
has himself observed, “ to render 
more practical, and of coursé mort 
generally useful.” : 
“ Before the appearance of wt 
sermon, he stood high in the esti 
mation of the University for liters") 
attainment; but it tended undoudt- 
edly to raise him still higher ane 
public opinion ; and, as 4 al 
it, he was not long after 7 
by Archbishop Secker, one of snl 
mestic chaplains. ‘This PP in the 
took place early in 1702, ane! 


itted 
course of that summer be Le 
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college, where he had lived most 
happily for the last fourteen years, 
toreside at Lambeth. Here he had 
ample leisure tor his professional 
sucies; and it was besides a sin- 
guisr alvantage, which he did not 
fat| to muprove, to have constantly 
before him such a guide asthe Arch- 
bishop; a man whom he well de- 
seribes “as endowed with superior 
talents, which he had highly culti- 
vated; of a strong and sound under- 
sanding ; of extensive and profound 
erudition, more particularly in He- 
brew literature, and every branch of 
theology; an admired and us: ful 
preacher; of unblemished purity of 
manners; unaffected piety, unbound- 
ed benevolence, and exemplary in 
the discharge of all his various tunc- 
tions, as a parochial clergyman, a 
bishop, and a metropolitan.” ‘ He 
was to me,” hé adds, ** a most kind 
fiend and a bountiful benefactor : 
but far beyond all the other benefits 
I derived, wes that invaluable one 
of enjoying his conversation, of be- 
ing honoured with his direction and 
advice, and of living under the in- 
fluence of his example. These were 
advantages indeed; and, although I 
did not profit by them so much as I 
ought, yet to them, under Provi- 
dence, I ascribe whatever little cre- 
dit] have attained in the world, and 
the high situation I have since ar- 
hved at in the church.” 

“On the 13th of May, 1765, Mr. 
Portens married Margaret, eldest 
dsughter of Brian tlodgson, Esq. of 
Ashbourne in Derbyshire; and in 
he course of the same year he was 
aaa the Archbishop to the 
hsm livings of Rucking and 

am in Kent; which, how- 
a resigned tor the rec- 
in Ufition to In the same aoney 
> Saeed ap bend at Peterbo- 
U2, which had been given bim 
°F his grace before. Upon the death 
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of Dr. Denne, in 1767, he obtained 
the rectory of Lambeth; and soon 
after this, he took his degree of Doc- 
tor in Divinity, on which occasion 
he preached the commencement ser- 
mon. In this discourse, which is 
now the eighth of his first volume, 
‘« T ventured,” he says, ‘* to recom- 
mend it to the University to pay a 
little more attention to the instruc- 
tion of their youth, especially those 
designed for orders, in the principles 
of revealed religion. I proposed that 
these should have a place assigned 
to them emong the other initiatory 
studies of the place; that they should 
have the same eneouragement given 
to them as all the other sciences ; 
that they should be made an indis- 
pensable branch of academical edu- 
cation, and have their full share of 
academical honours and rewards. 
This produced no practical effect at 
the time; but some years afterwards, 
Mr. Norris, a gentleman of fortune 
in Nortolk, into whose hands some 
extracts from this discourse hap- 
pened to fall, was induced by them 
to found and endow a professorship 
at Cambridge, for the sole purpose 
of giving lectures to the students 
there in the doctrines of revealed 
relision, and afterwards to bequeath 
by his will a premium of twelve 
pounds per ann. to the author of the 
best prose essay on a sacred subject ; 
the larger part of that sum to be ex- 
pended on a gold medal, and the 
remainder in books.” 

‘* These, as may be well ima- 
gined, were most gratifying circum- 
stances to Dr. Porteus, and far ex- 
ceeded his expectation. At the same 
time, the object which he had in 
view, was in itself so reasonable, so 
evidently necessary in all Christian 
education, and he had enforced it 
in a manner so powerfu] and con- 
vincing, that one cannot wonder it 
should make on serious minds a very 
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deep impression, and be followed 
by some endeavour, either on the 

rt of the University, or of some 
pious individual, to carry it into ex- 
ecution. The result unquestionably 
has been a most beneficial one; for 
it has not only produced some ex- 
cellent prize dissertations on various 
important subjects, and made the- 
ology an essential part of academical 
instruction, but has been the means 
of giving to the world one of the 
ablest and most compendious sys- 
tems of divinity, of which it is at 
present in possession, namely, the 
Lectures delivered by the first Nor- 
risian professor, Dr. Hey ‘Lhe reader 
will no doubt be struck with a great 
originality and sometimes eccentri- 
city of illustration; but, as a work 
of reference, full of deep research, 
and accurate and extensive informa- 
tion, more particularly with respect 
to the history and doctrines of the 
church of England, it cannot be too 
strongly recommended to the bibli- 
cal student. 

“ On the 3d of August, 1763, af- 
ter a most harassing and p:xinful ill- 
ness, which he bore with the great- 
est fortitude, and the most protound 
acquiescence in the divine will, 
Archbishop Secker died at Lambeth, 
leaving his two chaplains, Dr. Stin- 
ton and Dr. Porteus, joint executors, 
and, amongst other directions of his 
will, committing to their care the 
revisal and publication of his Lec- 
tures on the Catechism, his manu. 
script sermons, and other occasional 
writings. This trust was: faithfully 
fulfilled: and if order to render the 
work «more complete, as well as to 

y the last tribute in his power to 

bis deceased friend and benefactor, 
Dr. Porteus prefixed a‘ Review of 
the Archbishop's Life and Charac- 
ter.” It is unquestionably a mas- 
terly performance, and one of the 
happiest specimens of biographical 
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composition. The character of the 
Archbishop is drawn with accuracy 


and discrimination. There are no 
false tints thrown in to embellish 
and set off the picture. It is touched 
with the firm hand, and in the sober 
colouring of truth; and the impres. 
sion left of the mind is a mi 
sentiment of admiration and esteem 
for the talents, the erudition, the 
unostentatious beneficence, and the 
profound Christian piety, of that i 
lustrious Prelate. 

“ It was not however merely by 
giving to the world this “ review of 
his life,” that Dr, Porteus testified 
his respect and affection for the mes 
mory of his great friend. He neg. 
lected afterwards no opportunity of 
defending him privately or publicly, 
He suffered no calumny to go abroad, 
no unjust insinuation to be thrown 
out against him, without instantly 
stepping forward to refute and to 
repel it. His anxiety in this partie 
cular was uvremitting and inces- 
sant. As an instance of it, 1 cam 
never forget the surprise and pain 
aud indignation, which were ¢x- 
cited in his -nind, upon reading two 
passages in the late Lord Orford’s 
works, in one of which the point of 
an Epigram is made to turn upoo 
the supposition, that the Archbishop 
was a hypocrite; and io the other, 
he is expressly charged in direct 
unqualified terms with having been 
the president of an atheistical club: 
Such assertions as poss so es 09 
ful in themselves, and so utterly 
grossly false, the Bishop of London, 
as he then:was, could not suffer for 
a moment to pass ancontradic 
He wrote immediately to the editor, 
Mr. Berry, stating in the stronges 
terms the injustice and mischiel ne 
such flagrant misrepresentatonss 
offering, if the thing were poss! 
to have the leaves, which conte 
them, cancelled at his ow® ae 
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Unfortunately, the book had got too 
moch into circulation to render this 

feasible : but be so far suc- 
ceeded, as to obtain a direct promise 
from Mr. Berry, that, should the 
work in question ever reach a se- 
cond edition, the obnoxious passages 
should be expunged. 

“ The same: solicitude was also 
very strong!y marked in another in- 
stance, upon his perusing the Life 
of Bishop Warburion, by Bishop 
Hurd. His own words, which fol- 
low, show how quick and alive his 
feelings were upon this subject, at 
the same time that they had nothing 
in them of bitterness and animosity. 

* In this work,” he says, ‘* 1 found 
the merit of Archbishop Secker 
greatly underrated, as a writer, a 
sholar, a divine, and a critic in 
Hebrew. I therefore thought my- 
elf called upon, by honour and by 
gratitude, to vindicate my old master 
igzinst these unjust and jnjurious 
aitempts to lower his character ; 
which I did, by publishing in a se- 
parate form, a new edition of the 
life prefixed to his works, adding at 
the same time a preface, and a tew 
notes tending to confute Bishop 
Hurd’s misrepresentations of him 
aod his writings. Still, however, 
this act of justice to my great pa- 
ton, never in the least diminished 
the high respect and veneration 
which I always entertained for the 
Maracter of Bishop Hurd, whose 
piety, learning, taste, and genius, 
rendered him the great ornament 
of literature and religion, and very 
jasily gained him, not only the 
teem, but the affection, friend- 

ip, and confidence of his Sove- 
feign, and raised him to that dis- 
linguished situation, which he filled 
With so much dignity, both in public 

» 4nd in an honourable retire- 
= for so long a course of years.” 

Afier Archbishop Secker's death, 
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Dr. Porteus devoted his entire at- 
tention to the care of his two bene- 
fices, Hanton and Lambeth, Till 
his parsonage at the former place 
was ready for his reception, he re- 
sided at a small neat cottage in the 
village of Linton, which was near 
enough to enable him to perform 
with case his parochial duties, supers 
intend the repairs, and muke such 
alterations as the great capability of 
the situation suggested to his mind, 
He had found the premises at first 
in a very ruinous and neglected state, 
no rector having lived there for above 
thirty years: but he saw at one 
glance the natural beadties of the 
place, and that it required only a 
little skill and taste to display them 
to advantage. This was. gradually 
and at some expense completely ef- 
fected. A new room was afterwards 
added to the house; and, by orna- 
mentivg the grounds about it, and 
letting in the rich luxuriant pros- 
pect, which it commanded on every 
side, he made it at last a most come 
fortable and delightful residence, 
Every thing indeed concurred to ate 
tach him strongly to Hunton. “ It 
was to me,” he says, with all that 
animation which w.is so peculiar to 
him, ‘a little screened paradise ; 
for though there are many parson- 
ag’s larger, handsomer, and more 
commodious, yetin comfort, warmth, 
repose, tranquillity, and cheerfulness, 
in variety of walks, shelter, shade, 
and sunshine, in perfectly rural and 
picturesque scenery, I know few su- 
perior to it, What however is of 
more importance, no place was ever 
better calculated to excite and che- 
rish devout and pious sentiments 
towards the great Creator and Pre- 
server of the universe. The solemn 
silence of the thicket and the grove, 
the extensive horizon that opened to 
the view, the glorics of the rising 


and the setting sun, the splendor of 
a mooie 
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a moon-light and a starry. sky, all 
which, presented themselves to the 
rye, to a vast extent without inter- 
ruption, from the lawn before the 
house; these, and a variety of other 
syblime and pleasing objects, could 
not fail to soothe aud tranquillize 
and ejevate the soul, and raise it up 
to high and heavenly contemplations. 
But it was not the charms of the 
country only, which formed the de- 
light of Hunton. The neighbour- 
hood was excellent, consisting prin- 
cipally of ancient and long esta- 
blished families, who lived on their 
own estates in that decent hospita- 
lity, and that judicious mixture of 
society and retirement, which con- 
stitute the true felicity of human 
jife, and which so remarkably and 
so fortunately distinguish the gen- 
try and nobility of England trom 
almost all other countries in Eurape. 
The greater part of them too were 
not only polished in their manners, 
but of exemplary piety, prabity, 
and benevolence.’ ; 

* Much however as he enjoyed 
such a retreat and such friends as 
these, it never withdrew his thoughts 
from more serious and more import- 
aut pursuits. He discharged with 
zeal the duties of his parish; preach- 
ed almost always in the morning; 
jn the afternoon very frequently lec- 
tured -on the catechism; and lost 
no opportunity, when he saw fit oc- 
casion, of private admonition. In 
his attention to the poor, he was 
uniform and indefatigable; he vi- 
sited the sick, comforted the afflict- 
ed, relieved the indigent: he en- 
tered, in short, with assidnity and 
earnestness, into whatever could 
promote in any degree their tem- 
poral and eternal welfare, and he 
eid not labour in vain, “I had the 
happiness,” he says, “to see my 
ehurch well filled with a congrega- 
bean, negt and decent in their attire, 
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with cheerful and satisfied 
serious in their devotions, and.atien. 
tive and grateful to their instructor,” 

“ In the winter monihs he re 
sided at Lambeth, where, not less 
than in the country, he supported 
the high character of a faithtul, |g. 
borious, conscientious parish priest, 
Unfortunately. there was here no 
parsonage in which the rector could 
reside: but as there was a piece of 
ground of about two acres, belong. 
ing to the glebe, in an extremely 
good situation, and at a co..vement 
distance from the church, he thought 
that by obtaining an act of parlia. 
ment for that purpose, a pari of this 
might be sold, and with tne sum 
which that produced, a fit ane com. 
modious residence might be built 
upon the remainder. Accordingly, 
an agreement upon this principle 
was made with a builder at a stipa- 
lated price, and a ground-plan and 
elevation of the intended house were 
drawn under his awn direction He 
was not however incumbent long 
enough to carry himself this desi.a 
into execution; but he had made 
such excellent arrangements, that 
his successor, Dr. Vyse, bad no.dif 
ficulty in accomplishing it ; and the 
presen: parsonage, than which there 
are few better, was, with little va: 
riation, built upon the original plig 
proposed by Dr. Porteus, 

‘* Besides the active part which 
he thus took in regard to the ret: 
torial honse, he found that the afs 
fajrs of the parish had fallen, from 
some neglect or misinanagement 
into great confusion, 1n consequence 
of debts inadvertently cntracted by 
the overseers. ‘This was not 4 (i 
ditable circumstance; and, 19 pr 
junction therefore with the a0 
officers, and the principal g*m 

‘dent in Lambeth, he 
men then resident 19 ce 
took great pains to reduce them 1° 
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‘shteen hundred pounds was bor- 
rowed upon annuities, with which 
not only cleared off old incum- 
brances, but had a considerable sur- 
ys left, which was very judiciously 
ded in repairing and embel- 
lishing the church, and in other es- 
gatial improvements. There was 
gothing indeed that tended in any 
to the credit and benefit of 

the parish, which escaped his atten- 
tion; but that especially which oc- 
cupied his thoughts, and to which 
hischief anxiety was earnestly di- 
rected, was the salvation of those 
committed to bis care. This was 
his great, his never-ceasing object ; 
and there cannot be a stronger in- 
siance of it, than the letter which 
he addressed to them, on the more 
religious observance of Cood: Fri- 
day, In this excellent litile tract, 
which has long been in the cata- 
logue of the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, after lament- 
ing the neglect, which then univer- 
sally prevailed, of that sacred day, 
be took occasion to state the various 
benefits, which it was intended to 
commemorate; the importance of 
them to the welfare of mankind; 
the unbounded compassion in which 
they originated ; and xhe unparal- 
keled sufferings by which they were 
accomplished : and from hence he 
imlerred the indispensable obliga- 
oa Under which a Christian lies, 
from every motive of interest, of 
duty, aad of gratitude, to observe 
with peculiar strictness and devo- 
fen the anniversary of the Cruci- 
Brion ; a day, which recalls forcibly 
lothe mind the stup»ndous doctrine 
of atonement ; tor which our church 
Wisely provided a most solemn 
fervice, and which is calculated 
More than any other to lay us low 
before the throne of God in peni- 
i bamiliation, and to fill the soul 
wih thankfulness aud love.. All 
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these points he touched upon in so 
strong, so impressive, and so affec- 
tionate a manner, as could not fail 
to have the happiest effect. It was 
indeed even greater than he had 
reason to expect ; for, not only was’ 
a more devout observance of Good 
Friday produced in his own parish, 
but, as he has himself observed, 
‘on the very next return of that 
dav, the shops were ail] shut up, the 
churches were crowded, and the ut- 
most seriousness and cecorum took 
place, throughout the cities of Lon- 
don and Westminster, and their en- 
virons.’ 

“In the year 1769, he had the 
honour of being appointed chaplain 
to his Majesty, and soon after he 
obtained the mastership of the Hos- 
pital of St. Cross, near Winchester. 
This piece of preferment had been 
selected by Archbishop Secker, as 
one of his options, and the presen- 
tation to it, when it became vacant, 
was left to the discretion of certain 
trustees, to whom he gave authority 
for that purpose. The two persons, 
who were considered, on matare de- 
liberation, as having the strongest 
claims, were his grace’s chaplains at 
the time of his decease; and it was 
determined that Dr. Porteus should 
have the mastership, and that he 
should resign his prebend of Peter- 
borough to Dr. Stinton, In conse- 
quence of this arrangement, he for 
some years afterwards resided occa- 
sionally at St. Cross. The place had 
nothing very striking to recommend 
it, especially after the beautiful 
scenery which he had in such per- 
fection at Hunton: but there was 
yet a stillness about it, which pleas- 
ed him. The neighbourhood. af- 
forded excellent society, and he had 
the satisfaction of improving in some 
degree the condition of the poor bre- 
thren in the hospital, by adding a 
small increase of salary to each. 


“ About 
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** About this time 2 circumstance 
occurred, which then excited consi- 
derable interest, and in which the 
part that Dr. Porteus took has beeu 
much misinterpreted and misunder- 
stood. The foilowing statement, in 
his own words, will place the fact 
in its true point of view. * At the 
close of the year 1772, and the be- 
ginning of the next, an aitempt was 


made by myself and a few other 


clergymen, among whom were Mr. 
Francis Wollaston, Dr. Percy, now 
Bishop of Dromore, and Dr. Yorke, 
now Lishop of Ely, to induce the 
Bishops to promote a review of the 
Liturgy and Articles, in order to 
amend jn both, but particularly ia 
the latter, those parts which all rea- 
sonable persons agreed stood in need 
of amendment. This plan was not 
in the smallest degree connected 
with the petitioners at the Feathers 
‘Tavern, but, on the contrary, was 
meant tq counteract that aod all 
similar extravagant projects; to 
strengthen and confirm our eccle- 
siastical establishment; to repel the 
attacks which were at that time con- 
tinually made upon it by its avowed 
enemies; to render the 17th article 
on Predestinatjon and Election more 
clear and perspicuiaus, and Jess lable 
«> be wrested by our adversaries to 
2 Calvinistic sense, which bas been 
so unjustly affixed to it; to improve 
true Christian piety amongst those 
of our own communion, and to di- 
minish schism and separation, by 
bringing over to the national church 
allthe moderate and wel!-disposed 
of other persuasions, On_ these 
grounds, we applied in a private 
and respectful manner to Archbi- 
shop Cornwallis, requesting him to 
signify our wishes (which we con- 
ceived to be the wishes of a very 
large proportion both of the clergy 
and the laity) to the rest of the Bi- 
shops, that every thing might be 


done, which could be prudently ang 
safely done, to promote these im. 
portant and salutary purposes,’ 
. r The answer given by the Arche 
isnop, Feb. 11, 1773, was in thes 
words: ‘ I have cousulted severally 
my brethren the Bishops, and it i 
the opinion of the bench in general, 
that nothing can in prudence te 
cone in the maiter that has bee 
submitted to our consideration, 

** There can be no question that 
this decision, viewed in all its bear. 
ings, was right; and Dr, Porteus, 
and those with whom he acted, en- 
tirely acquiesced in it. They had 
done their duty in submitting tothe 
bench such alterations as appeated 
to them to be conducive to the cre. 
dit and the interest of the church of 
Eng’and, and of religion in general; 
and their manner of doing it was 
most temperate and respectful, At 
the same time, as it appears to me, 
the proposal was rejected on very 
satisfactory and sufficient grounds, 
That in our established liturgy there 
are some redundancies which might 
be spared, aud some changes which 
might be made with advantage, few 
will be disposed to deny. That in the 
Articles also, a clearer and more ite 
telligible mode of expression might 
in parts be introduced, and soie 
passages amended of expunged, 
which give a colour to false miler 
pretation, may equally be conceded, 
But the main point to be considered 
is, whether, however desitable It 
may he to remove all possible ground 
of separation and schism, such a 
terations as those suggested, or even 
any at all, would produce that ef- 
fect. Jt has been said by an em 
vent divine, that ‘fit is not 1D 
wit of in the power of maa to Pie 
vent diversity of opinion, since | 
is the unavoidable result of human 
imperfection and human pars 
is not te be removed, voles ¥ 
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more light or less agency.” Suppose 
then the Liturgy and Articles to un- 
9 a revision, would the conse- 
vence be an union of sentiment? 
What one approved, there would 
be still another to condemn; and 
eren “amongst the moderate and 
well-disposed of other persuasions,” 
Ifear the church, with all her con- 
cessiovs, would gain few converts, 
Jtis always dangerous to innovate, 
more so in things connected with 
religion than in any other; and after 
ill, is there any absolute need of 
change? “The men,” says Dr. Hey, 
“who were at the head of the Re- 
formation, were men of the first 
ability. As scholars, we are mere 
children to them. They were con- 
versant in Scripture to a degree, of 
which few now have any concep- 
tion. Ecclesiastical history lay open 
before them. Yet they were not 
mere scholars, nor monks, nor monk- 
ish men; but skilled in government, 
knowing men and manners, liberal 
in behaviour, free from all fanati- 
csm, full of probity, yet guided in 
their measures by ‘hel tot None 
then could be chosen more likely to 
frame a good set of forms and arti- 
les, They would fall short of no- 
thing attainable, through indolence 
or cowardice. They would set down 
nothing carelessly, on the presump- 
tion of its passing unexamined. They 
would overshoot nothing, in the hope 
of catching a few. They had, in 
thort, nothing for it, but to fix on 
that which right reason and good 
leelings would embrace.” Surely 
then in the labours of these illus- 
nous nen we may contentedly ac- 
julesce. They were the result of 
fervent piety, profound learning, 
“‘aasummate prudence, long, anx- 
mus, and patient deliberation: and 
te - therefore think any change 
Pedient and unwise, which was 
o demanded by a strong necessity, 
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and justified by the clear and certain 
prospect of some decisive advan- 
tage. 

‘* The period had now arrived, 
when Dr, Porteus was to be called 
to that high station in the church, 
to which his character and talents so 
well entitled him, and which he af- 
terwards filled with so munch credit 
to himself, and so much advantage 
to his country. On the 20th of De- 
cember 1776, he kissed the King's 
hand on his promotion to the see of 
Chester; a preferment on bis own 
part perfectly unsolicited, and so 
entirely unlooked for, that, till 
short time before it happened, he 
had not the smallest expectation of 
it. In consequence of this accession 
of dignity, which was conferred in 
the most flattering and gracious man- 
ner, he resigned the living of Lam- 
beth, though he had permission to 
retain it: but he thought that with 
so many additional cares he should 
not be able to attend to so large a 
benefice, at least to the satisfaction 
of his own mind; and he therefore 
hesitated not a moment in giving it 
up into other hands. It was a re- 
solution founded only on a strong 
sense of duty; for it was with feel- 
ings of sincere and painful regret 
that he discontinued his pastoral con- 
nexion with a parish, where he had 
lived with many on terms of friendly 
intercourse, and in which he had 
so much reason to hope, that he had 
not laboured in vain, But the af- 
fairs of a large diocese now demand- 
ed his attention, and to these he 
determined to sacrifice every other 
consideration, 

« From various causes, it was not 
till the 4th of July 1777, that he 
went to Chester, where he lost no 
time in entering with zeal and ar- 
dour into the functions of his office. 
As soon as circumstances would per- 


mit, he confirmed in several places, 
and 
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and ia the summer of the year fol- 
lowing held his primary visitation. 
The charge which he delivered to 
his clergy on that occasion was 
rioted at their request, and is now 
or the first time added to his works. 
Why it was omitted in the volume 
of tracts, which he afterwards pub- 
lished, I am unable to say. It is 
undoubtedly a performance of great 
merit, and should not be suffered to 
sink into oblivion. The reader will 
find in it the main outlines of the 
clerical character very ably drawn, 
The education which a clergyman 
should receive; the peculiar studies 
which he should afterwards prose- 
cute; the dignity and importance of 
the ministry; the various duties, 
exclusively of the mere stated dis- 
charge of the offices of the church, 
which are inseparably attached to 
it; the advantages of personal resi- 
dence upon his cure; more espe- 
cially the indispensable — ecessity of 
example, to give weight and efficacy 
to his instruction; all these consi- 
derations are urged with force and 
impression: and, amongst other 
poi:.ts, the following remarks upon 
a subject deeply involving the re- 
spectability of our order, cannot be 
too widely diffused. ‘* Under the 
appearance,” says the Bishop, ‘‘ give 
me leave to mention the article of 
dress, in which I have observed with 
concern, that some of the younger 
clergy in several parts of the king- 
dom (I mean not particularly in 
this) have been gradually departing 
from that gravity and sobriety, which 
the sature of their profession, as well 
as the injunctions of the church, re- 
quire. We are distinguished from all 
other persons by a peculiar habit, and 
instead of being ashamed, we ought 
rather to be proud of it, as a badge 
ef that high and honourable calling to 
which we have been admitted. If, 
from a ehikdish passion for show, we 
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endeavour to drop this distinction as 
much as possible, and to appear a 
little like clergymen, as with an 
decency we can; instead of prt, 
ing us admiration and respect, jt 
will only expose us to contempt.” 

* ‘Towards the conclusion of this 
year, 1778, the Bishop had an op- 
portunity of very highly gratifying 
his own feelings, by being enabled 
to relieve the distress of a poor cler. 
gyman in ‘his diocese, whose sit. 
ation and circumstances were made 
known to him in the following 
letter. 


“¢ My Lorp, 

“« Impelled by a gloomy fit of 
reflection (and many [ have, God 
knows) on my condition, | prostrate 
myself at your feet, imploring ia 
the humblest manner compassion 
and regard. If distress has elo- 
quence, and may be permitted to 
plead, I have, alas! but too power 
ful an advocate in my favour. 

‘IT am, my Lord, the Curate 
of Wood Plumpton, near Preston, 
where I have served, as sach, for 
about forty-two years successively, 
and led withal an obseure contem- 
plative life. Iam now in the sixty- 
seventh year of my age, and have 
brought up six sons and six daughe 
ters to men’s and women’s estat, 
and am grandfather to twenty-seven 
children. AJl_ my annual income 1s 
only something more than forly 
pounds. I had a small tenement 
here that came by my wife, but, # 
I had contracted small debts time 
after time, in so long a series oF ° 
mily occasions, have sold it t dis- 
charge those engagements; 8? 
my bare salary is all that! om 
joy for the support of myself 
family : and such is the indigence 
I am reduced to at preseot, 
were it not for religious the 


I should be wretched iad 
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Although poverty and old 
age together be but a mortifying 
fate, yet as to any personal misery, 
jhope I covld defy it to touch me 
sith impatience. But, oh! my 
lord, the thing that enervates all 
my fortitude, and cuts me to the 
heart, is, 10 see My poor family in 
want, aud to be a spectator of their 
misery’, without the power of te- 
lief ! 

“ As you may have the direction” 
of some charities, be pleased to uve 
your influence in the case of 
| « Your Loidship’s 

« Faithful servant, 
“Matuew WorTHINGTON,” 


“Tt will easily be imagined, that 
aleiter such as this, written with 
all the pathetic eloquence of undis- 
smbled distress, could not fail to 
make a strong impression on a feel- 
inguind. ‘The Bishop was exceed- 
ingly struck by it; and with the as- 
astance of the Chancellor, Dr. Pep- 
le, inmediafely opened a subscrip- 
tion, towards which he contributed 
ingely himself, as a temporary 1e- 
lief: soon after which, the living of 
Childwell, a vicarage in his gift, be- 
coming vacant by resignation, he 
immediately presented it to Mr. 
Worthington. I have relted this 
eeurrence, not only because it is 
m itself an extremely interesting 
one, but as it marks a very conspt- 
Cions feature in the Bishop's cha- 
acter; namely, the eagerness with 
which his mind always seized a be- 
hevolent object. It was not a mere 
compliance with judgment : it was 
hot a frigid, dilatory, reluctant cha- 
fy extorted by the occasion. On the 
Contrary, I never yet saw any one, 
who “ppeared to me to possess, in a 
More exalted degrec, the,true spirit 
# beneficence. 

heart, unchecked by cold calcu- 
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lation; whilst the godd he did be. 
came doubly valuable by his nggoner 
of doing it. 

‘« The time had now arrived, 
when the Bishop” of Chester was 
destined to fill a still njore distin- 
guished situation in the English 
church. The high character he had 
long maintained; his zeal, his ac- 
tivity, his judgment, his powers of 
usefulness in every branch of his 
profession, and all these illustrated 
and adorned by a most unblemished 
life, and the most conciliating and 
attracting manners; naturally mark- 
ed him out as a person eminently 
qualified to supply the vacancy 
which had for some time been ex. 
pected in the see of London. Ace 
cordingly, the very next day after 
the death of Dr. Lowth, which took 
place at the Palace at Fulham, the 
3d of November, 1787, the Bishop, 
who was then at Hunten, received 
by a king's messenger the following 
letter from Mr. Pitt. 


“© My Lorp, 

“ In consequence of the death of 
the Bishop of London, which took 
place yesterday, 1 lost no time in 
making it my humble recommenda- 
tion to his Majesty, that your Lord- 
ship might be appointed to succeed 
him. I have this moment received 
his Majesty's answer, expressing bis 
entire approbation of the proposal, 
and authorizing me to acquaint your 
Lordship withe his gracious intense 
tions. I have peculiar satisfaction 
in executing this commission, and 
in the opportunity of expressing 
the sentiments of high respect and 
esteem with which I have the ho- 
nour to be, my Lord, 

«* Your Lordship’s most obedient, 

«« and most humble servant, 
. “ W. Pitt." 


‘< This important communication, 
made in such flattering and gracious 
terins, 
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terms, was most gratifying to the 
Bishop's feelings; but yet the high 
station to which he was raised, did 
not for a moment carry his thoughts 
from the great aod only Disposer of 
all earthly good. Much as he felt 
the honour conferred upon him by 
his Sovereign, he looked beyond thts 
world, up to Him, who is the hing 
of kings; for, subjoined to a copy 
of the preceding letter, are written 
in his own hand the following word:: 
“ T acknowledge the goodness of a 
kind Providence, and am tully sen- 
sible that nothing but this could 
have placed me in a situation so in- 
finitely transcending my expecta- 
tions and deserts.” 

This appointment, like all that 
he had before filled, was on his own 
part perfectly unsought for and un- 
solicited. So far indeed from being 
desirous of a change of station, he 
had, on the contrary, many substan- 
tial reasons for wishing to retain the 
Bishoprick of Chester. During his 
residence in that city, the atrention 
he had uniformly shewed to all ranks 
of people; the ease and affability of 
his whole deportmeut; bis kindness 
to all who needed his assistance; the 
warm interest he took in the affairs 
of his clergy; his endeavours to pro- 
mote in every way the cause of re- 
ligion, and the good of those com- 
mitted to his charge; all this had 
placed him high in public estimation, 
and rendered him in every part ot his 
diocese respecied and beloved. It 
was not therefore without much re- 
gret, anda hard streggle with his 
own feelings, that he quitted a situ- 
ation to which he was most sincereiy 
attached, to enter upon anothe r, 
where the duties were more bur- 
thensome, and the responsibility 
greatly increased. 

In addition to this, he was un- 
der the necessity, by accepting the 
see of London, of giving up bis liy- 
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ing at Hunton; that calm, deligte. 
ful retreat, where he bad spent s 
many years of happiness, and which 
Tam persuaded, no accession of die. 
nity, no increase of revenue, 
have ever induced him to resign 
had it not been for the high and bo. 
nourable principle, which in all gp. 
cumstances governed him through 
life—the relinquishment of private 
enjoyment for the sake of public 
usefulness, To those who koew 
him well, as it was my privilege to 
do, it is superfluous to say, that he 
quitted this favourite residence with 
infivite regret. His own words will 
best express what he felt upon the 
occasion. 

“ When I took nay leave of Hun- 
ton early in the morning, and cas 
a parting look on the rich vale be. 
low (the sun shining gloriously upon 
it, and lighting up all the beauties 
of that enchanting scene), my heart 
sunk within me; and as I went 
slowly up the bill, I could not for 
bear repeating and applying to my- 
self thuse exquisite lines of the Min- 
strel, 


O! how canst thou renounce the bounds 
stere 

Of charms, which Nuture to her vot're 
yields; 

The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 

The pomp of gioves, and garniture of felts; 

All that the genial ray of mormug gilts, 

Aad ali that echoes to the song of even; 

All that the mountain's sheltering bao® 
shields, ! 

And all the dread magnificence of Heaven; 

O! how canst thou renounce, and hope to 
forgiv’n! 


a long time be- 


fore I could forgive myself. But 
various circumstances rendered this 
sacrifice necessary; and by degree 
a scene 
hich 


« Tt was indeed 
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« Barly in 1800, bis long and me- 
porble contest with a clergyman in 
bis diocese was brought to a con- 
dusion by the latter suffering judg- 
gent to go by default, and the con- 

t forfeiture to the crown of a 
rauable living in Essex. ‘The ques- 
ion thus terminated wes of great 
importance to the church of kng- 
had, as it was the means of putiing 
i eflectual stop to a species of Si- 
mony at that time gaining ground ; 
umely, purchasing the advowson 
da living, and then taking a lease 
athe tythes, glebe, house, &c. tor 
sinety-nine years, at a pepper-corn 
rat, and entering into immediate 
posession of the premises, and all 
ibe profits, just as if there had been 
a immediate resignation. It is evi- 
dent that a practice such as this was 
wbyersive of the proper exercise of 
eciesiastical discipline, by virtually 
taking from the ordinary the power, 
which by law he has, of rejecting 
ihe proffered resignation of a bene- 
hee under a suspicion of Simony. 
The Bishop therefore had long de- 
termined, whenever the living in 
question should become vacant by 
the demise of the incumbent, to re- 
fue institution on the abovemen- 
woned ground; and when the time 
wrived, he adhered inflexibly to his 
purpose , and tried the quc stion. In 
doing this, he was well aware that 
be was bringing upon himself much 
rouble, and no slight expeuse; but 
mch considerations had no weight 
won his mind; nor was he tempted 
Y any solicitations, though very 
Mrong ones were made, to change 
“Ss Teo.Otion. Amongst others. he 
Feeived a formal application from 


the lor, . s 
‘iord Liewtenant and nearly the 


Ww ’ ° . “ 
hole Magistracy ot the county ol 


Essex ; but though he concurred 
barn in giving full credit to 
bea” ~ jeman, in whose favour they 

“leTesic” acmselvyes, for his 
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agricultural exertions, and his great 
activity as a county magistrate, he 
yet declared unequivocally in his 
answer, that he could not on that 
account connive at a simomacal con 
tract; a contract, of which he had 
in his possession the clearest proof; 
which he considered as pregnant 
with the worst consequences to the 
established church; and which there- 
fore he felt himself called upon, in 
his episcopal character, firmly to 
resist. 

‘ The same paramount principle 
of public duty had induced him, 
some time betore, to withbold his 
assent to an appointment by the East 
India Company to a chaplaincy in 
Bengal. As the transaction alluded 
to was in its consequences of great 
importance, and was so considered 
by the Bishop, [ sha!!l give the ac- 
count of it in bis own words, 

‘©The charter of the East India 
Company requires, that the chap- 
lains, whom they shall appoint, shall 
be approved by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, or the Bishop of Lon- 
don. The clergyman therefore elect- 
ed on this occasion applied to me 
for my approbation: but as I had 
been informed, upon unquestionable 
authority, that he was a very impro- 
per person for the situation, 1 pe- 
remptorily refused to contirm the 
appointment. This produced much 
clumour, violence, and obluquy from 
him and his friends; and amongst 
other things I was threatened with a 
mandamus from the court of King’s 
Bench. But I stood my ground, and 
carried my point. I was also strongly 
urged and called upon to assign my 
reasons for the opposition I had made 
to him; but I refused to give any, 
except that I thought him an unfit 
person for the place: conceiving the 
power given inc by the charter to 
be perfectly discretional, By this 
ind the tinal, though re- 
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Juctant, acquiescence of the East 
India Company, the right of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of London to refuse their 
assent without assigning a reason, 
is fully established; and it is on this 
account that I leave the transaction 
on record, for the information of my 
successors in the see of London; it 
being a matter of the utmost im- 
portance to the interests of religion 
in our East India settlements.” To 
this I am: enabled to add, that since 
this opposition, which marks in a 
strong point of view the Bishop's 
firmness of mind, in a matter which 
nothing but spirit and energy could 
have accomplished, the Company 
have been much more careful in re- 
commending clergymen of approved 
principles and morals, than they 
had formerly been. Some of the 
Directors in particular have paid, 
much to their lmnour, peculiar at- 
tention to this subject} and there 
can indeed be no question, that it is 
of the utmost moment, in a country 
like India, where there is no general 
ecclesiastical establishment, that the 
services of the church should at least 
be performed by men deeply im- 
pressed with the dignity of their sa- 
cred function, and able and zealous 
in the discharge of its duties. 

“In the wirter of the year 1€05, 
the Bishop, with that unceasing at- 
tention which he paid, in every 
thirg, to the great concerns of re- 
ligion, took considerable pains to 
suppress a custom, which he justly 
considered, in common with many 
others, as a most glaring violation 
of public decency, and which was 
evidently gaining g:ound tn the fa- 
thionable world ; namely, that of 
Sunday concerts at private houses 
by professional performers, at which 
large numbers were assembled, and 
much disturbance created on the 
evening of that sacred day. This 
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was a profanation, which, ig hy 
high responsible station, as dines: 
of the metropolis, it was bis dut 
if possible, to prevent; and pen 
ingly with this view he se 
addressed the following letter tp 
three ladies of high rank in soc 
who, by opening their houses for 
these musical exhibitions, had cop. 
tributed principally to their intr. 
duction. 


** Although I have not the honog 
of being personally known to you 
Ladyship, you will, I hope, allow 
me to take up a few moments of 
your time on a subject which ap- 
pears to me of the highest import: 
ance to the interests of religion, 
more especially in this great metro. 
polis, of which Providence has been 
pleased to constitute me the spiritual 
guardian and superintendant. 

* Your Ladyship, if I am not 
misinformed, is one among otber 
ladies of high rark and distinction 
in this town, who are in the habit 
of having concerts at their owa 
houses on Sunday evenings, where 
there are hired professional perform- 
ers, and a Jarge number of persons 
of fashion assemble together to par- 
take of the entertainment. It 
very possible your Ladyship may bs 
of opinion, that there is no kind of 
impropriety in this sort of amuse 
ment on the evening of the Sundsy, 
after the service of the day is ove, 
and the sacred duties of it aré fa 
filled. But a little consideration 
will, Iam persuaded, convince yo 
that this is a very unfortunate 
take. ‘This practice is a direct 1 
lation of the express injunction 
God himself; it 1s an intringemes 
of that rest, which in the fourt 
commandment we are enous bat 
observe on the Sabbath j at 
respite from toil and labour of every 
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to our servants, and our cattle, 
hout the whole of this sacred 
_ Besides this, it*evidently tends 
to eflace, or at least to weaken 
greatly, those useful impressions 
which may have been made upon 
cor minds, and upon those of our 
children and servants, in the offices 
of public worship, or in our private 
meditations and devotions; and it 
mingles too much of the gaieties 
and the pleasures of this world with 
these serious thoughts of another, 
which this day was peculiarly in- 
tended to excite and to cherish in 
oor hearts. 

“ Allow me also to add, Madam, 
that the laws of this kingdom ex- 
pressly prohibit all public diversions 
on the Lord’s Day; and I entreat 
your Ladyship to consider, whether 
the Sunday evening concerts do not 
in every respect resemble a pullic 
dwersion, except that they are given 
ina private house, instead of a thea- 
re or an opera-house. This does 
bot escape the observation of the 
lower orders of the people, who, 
when they see the crowded doors and 
iplendid asseniblies of the wealthy 
and the great on the Lord's Day, are 
pt lo express (as I happen to know 
from good information) much dis- 
satisfaction and much discontent at 
the grating difference. 

“Tam aware, that in Roman Ca- 
thelic countries on the Continent, 
both public and private amusements 
we permitted om the Sunday even- 
og But your Ladyship will, I am 
Mire, agree with me in thinking, 
thet is not exactly the precedent 
Which a Protestant country ought 
Wo follow. In fact, it is well known, 
that for a long course of years the 

rch of England has Leen distin- 
ood from the Church of Rome, 

only by its doctrine, its disci- 
i,’ bot Nea purer mode of wor- 
also by the decency, the 
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propriety, the solemnity, with which 
the Christian. Sabbath has been 
usually observed. It is a distinctien, 
Madam, which does us honour; 
which is altogether worthy of the 
first Protestant Church in the world; 
and it is of the very last importance 
that we should always preserve in- 
violate this glorious pre-eminence 
amongst the nations of Europe. It 
is my decided opinion, that on the 
due observance of the Lord's Day, 
according to the ancient and vener- 
able usage of our ancestors, depends 
in a greut measure the very existence 
of Christianity in this kingdom. 

“ When we look around us in 
this immense capital, and observe 
how every day of the week, and 
almost every hour of the day, is oc- 
cupied with one scene of gaiety or 
other, one would imagine there 
could be no very pressing necessity 
for intrencbing on the repose of the 
Sabbath; one would think, that six 
days out of the seven would be suf- 
ficient for the purposes of amuse- 
ment, and that one day of rest and 
tranquillity ia the week would be to 
all persons a welcome Sabbath, a 
desirable pause, a relief from the 
incessant toil of diversion and of 
pleasure. 

‘* But let me sot, Madam, be 
misunderstood. 1 am no friend to 
a pbarisaical or puritanical observ. 
ance of the Lord’s Day. I do not 
contend, that it should be either to 
the poor, or to the rich, or to any 
other human being whatever, a day 
of gloom and melancholy, a day of 
superstitious rigour, a day of abso- 
lute exclusion from all society. No, 
it is on the contrary a festival, a joy- 
ful festival, to which we ought al- 
ways to look forward with delight, 
and enjoy with a thankful and a 
grateful heart. It is only to those 
amusements, which partake of the 
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versions on the Lord's Day, that I 
object; to large assemblies, for in- 
stance, and large coucerts consisting 
ef hired performers, where numer- 
ous parties are collected together, 
occasioning a great concourse of ser- 
vants in one place, employing them 
at a time when they have a right to 
ease and rest, and producing much 
of that noise and tumult in the pub- 
lic streets, which are so opposite to 
the peaceful tranquillity that should 
prevail on that day—a day which 
the Almighty himself has distin- 
guished with a peculiar mark of 
sanctity, and which he claims as 
his own. It is against these open 
infractions of the Lord’s Day that 
I think it my duty to remonstrate. 
But in hearing sacred music on the 
Sunday evening, confined to a small 
domestic circle of relations and 
friends, without any hired perform- 
ers, I am so far from seeing any 
impropriety, that it appears to me 
a relaxation well suited to the na- 
ture of a Christian Sabbath, perfectly 
congenial to the spirit of our reli- 
gion, and calculated to raise our 
minds to heavenly thoughts, and 
sublime and holy contemplations, 

“ Your Ladysbip wiil, I hope, do 
me the justice to believe, that, in ad, 
dressing these lines to you, I meant 
not to intrude myself needlessly on 
your notice, much less to give you 
the slightest offence ; but merely to 
discharge a very important duty re- 
sulting from that most responsible 
situation, in which it has pleased 
God to place me. And [ cannot 
help flattering myself, that when 
your Ladyship reficcts a little on the 
arguments I have offered to your 
consideration, you will see reason to 
telinguish (and even recommeud it 
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to your friends to relinquish) a prac. 
tice, which you probably took 
from mere want of attention to the 
subject, and from not being aware 
of the mischievous Consequences rp. 
sulting from it. 

‘« Should you come to this deter. 
mination, I have no hesitation in 
saying, that you will add greatly to 
that respect, which is so justly dug 
to your high rank and station; you 
will do a most essential service to 
the holy religion we profess; and 
you will store up a reflection in your 
own mind, which will afford you 
the most substantial comfot and 
support, at a moment, when all the 
splendour and gaiety of the word 
will fade betore your eyes, and v 
nish igto nothing.” 


* Upon this admirable letter it 
would be superfluous to make a 
single comment. So much rational 
yet fervent piety; so much earnes- 
ness in the cause of virtue; so much 
anxiety to promote the best interests 
of man, could hardly plead in vain; 
and it did not. He received assur 
ances, that the practice, of whic 


‘he complained, should, if not im 


mediately, at all events the follow- 
ing year, be discontinued: and | 
feel persuaded, that a promise thus 
solemnly made, and hitherto obsery- 
ed, will not be forgotten. “ Though 
dead, he yet speaketh:” and itis™ 
the hope, that the sentiments he 
expressed on this occasion may stil 
operate as a powerful check on the 
licentiousness of puble manner, 
and be the means of fixing, on the 
minds of many, serious and religious 
impressions, that I have thought # 
my duty to leave his letter oo © 
cord.” 
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Mexouns oF Antuur Murrny, Esa, writren BY MIMS&LF, 


(From Mr. Foors’s Lire or Mr. Murray.) 


« Ty) ICHARD MURPHY, amer- 
chant in the city of Dublin, 
was this writer's father, by Jane 
French, who was married to him in 
1723. She was one of the daugh- 
tersof Arthur [’rench, of Clooniquin, 
in the county of Roscommon, and 
of Tyrone, in the county of Gal- 
way; her offspring were two daugh- 
ters, who died young, and thee sons, 
James, Arthur, and Richard. ‘The 
last died in his infaney ; James was 
born at my father's house on George's 
Quay, in the city of Dublin, Sep- 
tember 1725; of the present writer, 
@ memorandum in his mother’s 
Prayer Book says, he was born oa 
the 27th of December 1727, at 
Clooniquin, then the house of her 
eldest brother Arthur French. Rich- 
an! Murphy his father sailed in one 
of his own trading vessels for Phila- 
delphia the 24th June 1720, but it 
was an unfortunate voyage: the 
ship was lost, as there was reason to 
suppose, in 2 violent storm, and nei- 
ther the master, nor any of the ship's 
company, was ever heard of. From 
that time Mrs. Mivphy continued in 
the house on George's Quay, which 
Wis bui't by her husband, and there 
bestowed ail her attention on her 
two surviving sons, James and Ar- 
thor, til in December 1735, by the 
advice of her brother Jeffrey French, 
of Argyle-Ri..!dings, London, she 
wld all her property in Dublin, and 
removed with her young family to 
the metropolis. ’ 
; “ This writer did not remain long 
ote his mother’s sister, Mrs. 
ita wife of Arthur Plunkett, 
aste Pluakett, in the county of 
MSCOMMOL , being at that tine set. 
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tled at Boulogne with her family, 
she desired by letter that her nephew 
Arthur should be sent to her. Ac- 
cordingly, the young adventurer, 
early in the year 1736, was em- 
barked, and soon arrived at his 
aunt’s house, which was large and 
commodious, in the lower town, 
near the church. Her family was 
large; no less than five sons and four 
daughters, who behaved with the 
greatest affection to young Arthur ; 
till, in the beginning of 1738, Mrs. 
Plunkett was ordered by her physi- 
cians to the south of France, for the 
recovery of her health. On that oc- 
casion she sent her sons to their fa- 
ther, who was then in London, and 
placed her daughters in a conve- 
nient situation at Montreal, Young 
Murphy, then turned of ten years 
old, was sent to the English college 
at St. Omer's, and in that seminary 
he remajned six years. 

‘* in Februsry 1734, he was of 
course placed in the lowest sehool, 
under the Rev. Mr. Stanley; and 
ander him went through the secoud 
echool ia regular seccession, till 
being at the bead of rhetorie, 2nd 
the tirst boy in the college, he was 
dismissed to London in 1744, being 
then seventeen years old, 

** From the middie of the second 
year in great figares, young Murphy 
obtained the first phice; and except 
three times maintained his ground 
throughout five successive yesrs, 
One thing in particular be cannot 
help’ recording of himself: in the 
middle of the year in poetry, the 
young scholar stood a public ¢ka- 
mination of the Atneid by heart. 
The Jesuits were arranged im order, 
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and several gentlemen from the town 
were invited. The Rector of the 
college examined his young pupil, 
and never once found him at fault: 
at the end of bhaif an hour, the Rec- 
tor took a pen to write Murphy's 
eulogium. It should have been pre. 
mised, that all the scholars went by 
assumed names; Murphy changed 
his to Arthur French. The words 
of the Rector were, ‘‘ Gallus no- 
mine, Gallus es, qui simul ac alas 
expandis, ceteros supervolitas.” This 
at the time filled me with exulta- 
tion; and even now is remembered 
by me with a degree of pleasure. I 
cannot quit this head, without say- 
ing, that I often look back with de- 
light to my six years’ residence in the 
college of St. Qmer's. During that 
time I knew no object of attention 
but Greek and Latin; and I have 
ever thought, and stiJl think it, the 
happiest period of my life. 

‘In July 1744, I arrived at my 
mother’s in York Buildings. My 
eluest brother James soon came home 
from his morning walk, and em- 
braced me with great affection. In 
a day or two after, my uncle Jeffery 
Prench, then Member of Parliament 
for Milbourn Port, came to see me. 
He talked with me for some time 
about indifferent things; and then, 
repeating a line from Virgil, asked me 
if [ could construe it? I told him I 
had the whole Afncid by heart. He 
made me repeat ten or a dozen lines, 
and then said, “ [f I have fifty acres 
of land to plough, and can only get 
two labouring men-to work at two 
acres per day, how many days will 
it take to do the whole?” * Sirl” 
said I, staring at him; ‘* Can't you 
answer that question?’ said he; 
** Then I would not give a farthing 
for all you know. Get Cocker's 
Arithmetic; you may buy it for a 
shilling at any stal!; and mind me, 
young man, did you ever hear mass 


while you was abroad)” « ¢, i 
did, like the rest of the boys.” “They 
mark my words; let me neber bear 
that you go to mass again; it is 
mean, beggarly, blackguard rej. 
gion.” He then rose, Stepped into 
his chariot, and drove away, My 
mother desired me not to mind hy 
violent advice ; but my brother, who 
was educated at Westininster school 
spoke strongly in support of my we. 
cle’s opinion, and he never gave up 
the point til] he succeeded to his ut. 
most wish, 

** James soon after went to the 
Temple to study the law, and this 
writer remained with his mother in 


York Buildings, till the month of 


August 1747: be was then sent by 
his uncle to the house of Edmund 
Harold, an eminent merchant io 
Cork, and there remained a clerk in 
the counting-house til] April 1749, 
having first attended at Mr. Wed- 
ster's academy near the Mews, where 
he was taught to cast accompts, and 
instructed in the Italian method of 
book-keeping. On his uncle's e- 
rival in Dublin, he ordered bis ae- 
phew to meet him at Headford, i 
the county of Galway, the seato 
Lord St. George, but at that tine 
occupied by Arthur French, of Ty- 
rone, nephew to Jeffery French. 
Nor can [ pass,by the city of Cork 
without acknowledging the civilives 
I received from the eminent mer 
chants there. A more hospitable,pe- 
lite, and generous people, it has pot 
been my lot ever to have known. 

I reached Headford; and, ina few 
days after my arriva!, Jetlery Fre 
caine there, with his intimate 
Mr. Dodwell, of Golden Square # 
gentleman of great taste and cai: 
nence in literature. Ia about 
or twelve days they both set off 
Dublin, while i had directions 0 
remuin ip the country, tll such tne 
as my uncle spould wite to yo ¥ 
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August 1749, I received a letter 
from Atgyle-Buildings, ordering me 
to repair to Dublin, where I should 
roeive further directions from Dil- 
ion the banker. I was there in- 
formed that I must embark, in a ship 
then ready, for Jamaica, where Jet- 
fety French was possessed of a large 
etate, Upon this I wrote to my 
mother, who in her answer desired 
me to return immediately to Lon- 
dow. I obeyed her order; and from 
her house wrote to my uncle, as she 
desired: my uncle was enraged at 
what he called wilful disobedience, 
wd from that moment would never 
xeme. He imputed to mea love 
of idleness; but, to remove his sus- 
yicions, Alderman Ironside, at that 
time an emineot banker in Lombard 
Street, was so polite as to invite me 
to a station in bis counting-house ; 
where I was treated with the greatest 
amility. At the end of a year, find- 
ing that nothing made an impression 


oa Jeffery French, I took leave: of 


Alderman Ironside, where I had re- 
mained till the end of 1751. 

The playhouses at that time had 
Peat attracuions, Quin, at Covent- 
Garden, and Garrick, at Drury-Lane, 
crew crowded houses, ‘There were 
besides, Mrs, Cibber, Mrs. Pritchard, 
dirs, Clive, and that excellent comes 
faa Harry Woodward, London at 
Hat me had many advantages, 
wach have been long since lost. 
Were a number of coffee- 
“ouses where the tewn wits met 
ery evening ; particularly the Bed- 
rd, ia the Pinzza, Covent-Garden, 
id George's, «it Lemple-Bar. Young 
Iwas { made my way to those 
Paces, and there, among the famous 
Sehiuses of the time, I saw Samuel 
Md and Dr. Barrowby, who was a 
nee wit ot that day. Foote, 
sepa cin the Doctor's company, 
ae at his watch with great pa- 

’ said, “ My watch 
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does not go.” “It will go,” said 
Dr. Barrowby; and Foote wasabashed 
by a loud Jaugh. , 

“ Another well-known person at 
that time, namely, the famous Doctor 
Hill, author of a daily paper called 
The Inspector, was a constant vi- 
sitor at the Bedford. The Doctor's 
essays were weak and frivolous to 
such a degree, that, though not then 
two and twenty, I flattered myself 
that I could overtop Dr. Hill. I 
passed a few weeks in making pre- 
parations; and on Saturday, October 
21, 1752, most boldly and vainly 
published the first number of The 
Gray's Inn Journal. 

«“ The encouragement I met with 
emboldened me to persevere; . and 
from that time I went on with great 
alacrity, without any thing to sto 
me in my career, till, in the mont 
of October 1753, a very extraordi- 
hary occurrence interrupted me in 
my course. ‘There are a few per- 
sons still Hving who remember all 
the circumstances of the affair. 

I went on with the Gray’s Inn 
Journal without interruption, even 
though a circumstance occurred un- 
favourable to our mother’s expec- 
tations; for my uncle Jeffery French 
had at this time almost closed his 
career. Having agreed with the 
Duke of Bedford, he set, out with 
Mr. Rigby to be chosen member of 
parliament for Tavistock in Deyou- 
shire. ‘The election being over, he 
went to Bath, in.an ill state of 
bealth, and died there in the begin- 
ning of May 1754. His will being 
opened, it appeared that my name 
was not so much as mentioned. The 
Jamaica estate and about gOOl. per 
apnum, in the county of Roscom- 
mon, were left to James Pluokets, 
Esq. who was my first cousin, a 
very gentleman-like and elegant 
man. This to me was a terrible dis- 


appointment, the more so as I then 
‘2 was 
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was in debt no less than 300].; a 
sum, that seemed sufficient to over- 
whelm me. 

‘¢ The late Samuel Foote was, at 
that time, my intimate friend and 
chief adviser: be bade me do as he 
had done, and go on the stage, I 
approved his advice. so tar as to let 
it be given out, that | intended to 
pursue that scheme, in hopes that 
mv relations, who by my mother's 
side were rich and numerous, would 
take some step to prevent what I ima- 
gined they would think a disgrace 
to themselves. | heard nothing from 
any ofthem; they all seemed indif- 
ferent about me, and therefore I con- 
cluded the Gray's Inn Journal on 
the 21st of September 1754, and, in 
a short time afterwards, appeared at 
Covent-Garden in the character of 
Othello. 

* Tu the course of that season [ con- 
trived, with erconomy, to clear off a 
considerable part of my dcbts. Mr, 
David Garrick engaged me for the 
following year at Drury-Lane, when, 
including salary, profits of the farce 
called the Apprentice, and a gene- 
rous support of my friends on my 
benefit night, I cleared within a 
trifle of 800]. 1 had now, aftr 
paying off all my debts, about 4001. 
in my pocket; and with that sum I 
determined to quit the dramatic line: 
this was in the summer 1750. 

In the beginning of 1757, I of- 
fered to enter myselt a student of the 
Middle Temple; but the Benchers 
of that Society thought fit to object 
to me, assigning as their reason, that 
I had appeared in the profession of 
anactor. ‘This kindled in my breast 
a degree of indignation, and I was 
free enoush to speak my mind on 
the occasion. I was obliged, how- 
ever, to sit down under the afiroent; 
and being at the time employed in a 
weekly paper. called The ‘Test, my 
thoughis were fixed enurely on that 


work. It was an undertaking jn 
favour of Mr. Fox, afterwards Lord 
Holland. The Newcastle adminis 
tration was overturned by the resig. 
nation of Mr. Fox, then Secretary of 
State. and an interval of four or five 
months cnsued without av 
x" ¥ regular 
ministry ; when the Duke of Devon. 
shire, to hill a post absolutely neces. 
sary, agreed to be, during that time, 
First Lord of the Treasury, The 
contention for fixing a ministry ly 
between Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox; and, 
during that time, the Test went on 
in favour of the latter; but, at length, 
the City of London declared, ina 
most open manner, in favour of Pitt 
and Legge, made them both free of 
the City, and invited them to a 
sumptuous entertainment at Guild 
hall. From this time the contes 
betwen the rivals ceased: Mr. Legge 
was appointed Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Mr. Pitt Secretary of State, 
and Mr. Fox Paymaster of the Forces. 
““ My weekly lucubrations of 
course terminated; nor, during their 
publication, had Icver seen Mr, Fox: 
at length, in August 1797, | was 
invited to dine at Holland House. 
The company were, Horace Wal- 
pole, Mr. Calcraft, and Peter Tay- 
lor, who was soon after made Deputy 
Paymaster of the Forces, aod went 
to the army then cominanded by 
Prince Ferdinand, Mr. Fox wa 4 
consummate master of polite mm 
ners, and possessed a brilliant share 
of wit. Ii happened, after vinm 
that the present Charles Fox, the 
about thirteen years old, came home 
from Eton-School. His nee 
delighted to se« him; and, “ or 
Charles,” said he, ‘ do you bres 
. 3° News. 
any news from Eton ye 
None at all! Hoid! I bave 8" 
news. I went up fo bale: ~~ . 
pay a fruit womaa seven shilling: 


, tarry, 
that ] owed her: the womans 


j 
¢, { rere 
and said, Are you scb ty the ' . 
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Fox that is member for our town? 
Yes, 1am his son. Po, | wont be- 
lieve it; if you were his son I never 
should receive this money."” Mr. 
fox langhed heartily; ‘ And, here 
Charles; here's a glass of wine for 
yourstory.” Mr. Charles Fox seemed 
on that day to promise those great 
abilities which have since blazed out 
vith so much lustre. 

“The contemptuous treatment I 
had met with at the Temple occurred 
to Mr. Fox, and he spoke of it in 
terms of strong disapprobation, In 
about a week after he desired to see 
meat Holland House, and then told 
me, that he had seen Lord Mans- 
fed, who expressed his disappro- 
bation of the Benchers of the Tem- 
ple, in a style of liberality and ele- 
gut sentiment which was peculiar 
to that refined genius, Lord Mans- 
field accordingly desired me to ofter 
myself a4 a Student to the Society of 
Lincoln's Inn, where I might be sure 
ofagenteel reception, 1 obeyed this 
direction without delay ; and I now 
feel, with gratitude, the polite beha- 
viour I met with from that Society. 
This was in the year 1757. I now 
attended to the law: at the same 
time I followed Lord Coke's advice, 
who says, Quod sapiunt ultro sacris 
kgisincamernis. ‘The consequence 


was, that in the beginning of 1758, - 


I produced the farce of ‘Vhe U phol- 
Serer, which owed its prodigious 
Mecess to the acting of Garrick, 
Yates, Woodward, and Mrs. Clive. 
In the course of this vear, 1758, I 
parted with my brother: he sailed 
® the month of Angust 1758, for 

Island of Jamaica, where he 
¥ent to practise at the bar. In the 
month ot November following I re- 
‘ived a letter from him, dated at 

++} and the next account was to 
iene melancholy, as it informed 

‘ is death within a month after 

anded. A wonk, containing his 
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papers and letters, was all the pro- 
perty he had to leave, and that came 
to my hands. Before the end of 
this year I finished The Orphan of 
China, of which I need not say any 
thing, as I have given a full account 
of it in the life of Garrick. The 
muse still kept possession of me, and 
early in 1760 | produced the Desert 
Island, and The Way to keep Him, 
in three acts; which, in the follow- 
ing season, 1761, I enlarged to a 
comedy of five acts. The season at 
Drury-Lane playhouse closed in the 
begianing of June, and then the ce- 
lebrated 5am Foote proposed a plan 
for taking Droury-Lane Theatre dur- 
ing the summer months. Of this 
an account is given in the Life of 
Garrick, and therefore may be passed 
by here, without a word more; ex- 
cept, that in the course of that sum- 
mer I produced the comedy of All 
in the Wrong, The Citizen, and 
the Old Maid. I now dedicated my 
whole time to the study of the law, 
and continued so to do till the end 
of Trinity Term 1762, when I was 
called to the bar. Some little inter- 
ruption, however, I must acknow- 
ledge, from my engagement in The 
Auditor, in defence of Lord Bute 
against the North Briton, the pro- 
duction of Mr, Wilkes. 

“In the summer 1763, I went 
the Norfolk Circuit, induced by the 
advice of my good friend Mr. Ser- 


jeant Whitaker, a man of infinite 


wit and humour, and of the highest 
honour. Being my first adventure, 
I could not expect to glean much ; 
in fact, | returned to town with an 
empty purse. My friend Mr. Foote, 
who never spared his joke, said on 
the occasion, *‘ Murphy went the 
cireuit in the stage coach, and came 
home in the basket.” In Trinny 
‘Term, 1704, I made my first effort 
at the bar, in the cause eutitled Me- 
nator and Athawes. | was counsel 

on 
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on the part of the plaintiff, aed Mr, 
Dunning was counsel for the de- 
fendant. The court divided with 
me; and Lord Mansfield, in his ele- 
gant speech on the occasion, gave 
me the most flattering encourage- 
ment. Accorcinyly I applied with 
diligence, and attended the King's 
Bench with great regularity; but the 
mouse still had bold of me, and occa- 
sionally stole me away from Coke 
upon Littleton. Accordingly I pro- 
duced the farce, called, “ Three 
Weeks after Marriage,” and in the 
year 1768 the tragedy of Zenobia, 
wn which Barry and Mrs, Barry, who 
were then engaged at Drury-Lane 
Theatre, made a most distinguished 
figure. I went on with tolerable 
success at the bar; but I followed 
Lord Coke's advice. 

“In the year 1772, I produced 
the tragedy of the Grecian Daagh- 
ter, in which Mrs, Barry acquired 
immortal honour. In the following 
year my friend Mr. Harris prevailed 
on me to give the tragedy of Alzuma 
to Covent-Garden ‘heatre; and in 
1777, Garrick having abdicated, the 
same gentleman obtained trom me 
the comedy of Know your own 
Mind. This is the last piece that I 
brought on the stage. 

‘“* The law now entirely engaged 
my time till the year 1780, when 
Lord George Gordon's mob set fire 
to Lord Mansficld's house in Blooms- 
bury-Sqaare. The noble Lord, in a 
kind of disguise, made his escape 
before the tlames blazed out. His 
Lordship was astonished at the yio- 
Jent rage of the incendiaries: he 
never imagined that they would set 
fire to the house of the Chief Justice 
of England. Brom that time his 
spirit began to droop; and it was to 
me the greatest mortification to see 
that exalted genius sinking every 
day, till I saw him, who stood above 
ail competition, dwindle ipto infe- 


riority, and became no more thas 
mere common judge. 

** From that time I had no kind 
of pleasure in attending at the bur 
I still, however, contisued to go the 
Norfotk circuit, when the death of 
Serjeant Whitaker, and tivoor thre 
more, advanced me to the station of 
senior counsel, In that emp 
I remained till 1787, when, on the 
last day of Trinity Term, to my 
great astonishment, the Chancellor 
took into his carriage a juniorto me 
on the circuit to St, James's, to kis 
his Majesty's hand as King’s Counsel, 
This was cone with the greatest s, 
crecy; not a word transpiring til 
the very day on which it was com 
pleted. The etfect this had on my 
mind was the more felt by me, as, 
from my former connexion with 
Lord Thurlow, I had reason toex- 
pect a very different kind of treat 
ment. I accordingly resol yed, with- 
out a moment's hesitation, to go te 
circuit no more; as I was determined 
not to be an opening counsel under 
a person who had been four years 
miy junior. Mr. Partridge was the 
person thus suddenly advanced orer 
my head: I had no particular objee- 
tion to bim; for in fact he wast 
man of amiable manners. In afew 
days he sent me a card of invitation 
to dinner; but I declined it with all 
due civility. Soon after Mr. Per 
tridge called upon me, at my 
bers in Lincoln's Inn, and press 
me to go the circnit; but J told him 
I was determined to quit it entirely. 
He still continued to urge his 
qtest: I told him he must excus 
the manner in which I should gi 
my final answer, which was % 
lows: As he was a little man, ne 
mitch higher than my sho c 
observed to him that there h 
exhibited asa spectacle the tall - 
man, and at the same tine 
folk dwarf; Now, 
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frishman will not travel with the 
Norfolk dwarf. He affected tolaugh, 
gad thus ended our connexion, I 

my word, and in the month of 
July 1788 sold my chambers in Lin- 
ol’s lon, and retired altogether 
from the bar. 

“| now bought a house in Ham- 
mersmith town, and there prepared 
my twanslation of Tacitus for the 

which was published in July 

1793. I ventured to print it on my 
own account; and George Robinson, 
of Paternoster-Row, was the pub- 
lisber. I shall not here state an ac- 
cout of the treatment I met with 
from that man, nor shall | mention 
the like behaviour from the late 
Thomas Cadel!; they are both dead, 
and peace be to their ashes. From 
that time I continued to amuse myself 
with literary matters: the tragedy 
of Arminius; The Force of Con- 
science, being an imitation of the 
thirteenth Satire of Juvenal, with 
the life of Garrick, were the pro- 
ductions of three or four years. Be- 
tides those pieces, a Latin Trans- 
lation of Addison's Epistle to Lord 
Halifax from Italy, with an Ode pre- 
ised to Lord Loughborough, now 
lord Rosslyn, served to fill up my 
time. If I shall have health enough, 
my tention is to write the life of 
Samuel Foote; a man, to whose 
company | owed some of the greatest 
ures of my life, and whose me- 
mary | now esteem and value. That, 
4 I should be able to accomplish it, 
will end my literary career. The 
polite attention of Lord Loughbo- 
mugh (then Chancellor) has made 
deepest impression on my mind: 
fuch Was the friendship of that noble 
» With whom J was intimately 
*quainted from the year 1757, 
when he was called to the bar, that 
Whale a letter to me, desiring that 
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he might appoint me a Commissioner 
of Baukrupis. My answer to his 
lordship was, that I felt it very 
awkward to receive again what I 
bad voluntarily resigned in 1780;— 
so the matter rested for six months, 
when I took the liberty to request a 
favour of his lordship:-his answer 
was, ‘“‘ that what I asked was not 
in his department; but,” said his 
Lordship, ‘‘ Why not let me make 
you a Commissioner of Bankrupts: 
I know why you resigned, but you 
will never have those reasons as long 
as I hold the Great Seal.” His Lord- 
ship added, “ that a gentleman who 
then held the office, would resign 
it, as soon as I should be ready to 
accept it.” Upon this all my scru- 
ples vanished, and from that time I 
attended the business at Guildhall, 
till my ceclining health obliged me 
a second time to resign the office; 
which I did, to Lord Eldon, who, 
after a most kind remonstrance on 
the occasion, which I am proud to 
mention, did me the honour to re- 
ceive it. 

‘‘T have now gone through the 
several particulars of my life, and I 
have stated every thing with the 
strictest truth. 1 know that it is of 
no kind of importance; but, if I am 
to be mentioned hereafter, | am de- 
sirous that it should be with exact 
conformity to the veal state of the 
case. When I look back, I can see, 
that in many instances I was too 
careless, and did not sufficiently at- 
tend to my own interest; but the 
fact is, I never set a great value on 
money: if I had enough to carry 
me through, I was content; but 
though I can accuse myself of neg- 
lect of my own interest, I thank God I 
cannot fix on any action inconsistent 
with mora) rectitude.” 
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CHARACTER AND Deatu or Mar. Murpny. 


[From the same.] 


* HEN I first became ac- 

\ quainted with Mr. Mur- 
phy, in the year 1792, he was then 
sixty-five years of age, and in very 
good health. He resided at that 
time on Hammersmith Terrace, and 
was preparing his Tacitus for the 
press, 

** Our acquaintance arose from a 
coincidence in opinion, respecting 
the folowing circumstance. The 
Proprictor of Covent-Garden Theatre 
thought proper to enlarge it beyond 
the cxiewt tor representation of ge- 
nuine drama; and he demolished 
the old two shilling gallery, erected 
hoxes in its place, turned the old one 
shilling gallery into a new two shil- 
ine one, with a design to cheat the 
people out of a one shilling gallery 
altovether. Constituted as human 
nature is, with different objects and 
ferent deterininations tobe pleased, 
neither of us could refrain from 
avowing our opinions against the 
conduet of the proprictor: and more 
so because he had attempted, in an 
‘nsidious manner, as if he were go- 
1g about a wrong act,—to take the 
town by surprise, without consulting 
ts, mlayers, or people, upon the 
occasion, This will be all the no- 
nee [shell take of the affair-in this 
place: though I am free to confess, 
that on the day the two theatres 
opened, under these extended di- 
mcusroDs, the Enetish drama _ re- 
eciveda mortal stub, The expression, 
the by-actins, the whisper, the dra- 
matic force, which aidedGarrick’s im- 
mortal fame in bis own appropriate 
theatre, never can be realized again 
hy any future genius, ‘The pro- 
prietor, baving a patent in his pocket, 
Touht have youlteplied his theatres, 

‘7 shel, now proceed to relute 


what occurs to me Coacerning Mr, 
Murphy. I cannot confine nyysel 
to the strict rule of a regular narra. 
tive; because 1 never was aware 
that I should have had the lot of 
being his biographer: but I sili 
mean to be correct in what I relate, 
and honest in what I may deliver in 
the way of opinion, 


Quid verum atque decens caro et rege. 


“« When Mr. Murphy left the bar, 
he was not rich enough to be able 
to live comfortably on what he pos- 
sessed. ‘lo speak of wealth, or any 
condition of it, would be degrading, 
if it were not necessary to refer to it 
in order to explain the consequences 
from the possession or the want of 
it. Mr. Murphy certainly flatrered 
himself, that the profits of his Taci- 
tus, of his dramatic works that had 
already been performed, and those he 
had finished and was writing, would, 
with other occasional engagements, 
maintain him in comfortable inde 
pendence. ‘The printing his Tacitus 
occupied three years: he composed 
four new plays; he printed # new 
edition of his dramatic works which 
had been published: and during all 
this time, he certainly lived in et 
pectation of receiving a greater Te 
ward for his labours than he ever 
obtained. He sold his house on 
Hammersmith Terrace, and_ the 
choice part of his library; and he 
left a society, where he bad eo? 
rienced the triendsbip of some, 4 
the regard of all his neighbours. He 
was not at that time £0 often seen 10 
the London streets: not being 
a Commissioner of Bankrupts, 
only went openers to town. 
had not directly experier ' 
mortificiiion of a want of “ 
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wr bad ie been attacked by disease. 
He went on in his studies, and in 
his relaxations ; he served his neigh- 
yours, drew up their memorials, 
grote their letters, &c.: he pro- 
quted the interest of the French 

erants; being able to converse 
vith them, he knew how to seta 
value apon their individual merits : 
bealso drew up their cases, and he 
drculated their subscriptions. His 
house was the westernmost on Ham- 
mersmith Terrace, and his ostensible 
plea for leaving it was, the distance 
from town, while he was printing 
bis Tacitus; indeed, he often la- 
mented that, by being deprived of 
ihe luxury of a carriage, he was 
obliged to leave Hammersmith. He 
wok apartments at No. 14, Queen’s- 
Row, Knightsbridge, but be soon re- 
moved to others in Brompton Row, 
where he did rot remain long, not 
hking the mistress of the house; 
bot returned to his former residence, 
where he resided till the time of his 
death, 

“ The parting with his pleasant re- 
idence at Hammersmith, his fine 
library in a great measure disposed of, 
and being literally among strangers, 
the consequent agitation of his mind, 
brought upon him an urinary attack, 
which had nearly carned him off; 
and changed his appearance into that 
# anold man, of which he had no 
ippearance before; and he never re- 
covered his former health or robust 
‘adition, Whilst he was printing 
his Tacitus, ‘he sometimes took up 
his abode at the hotel in Dean- 
Street ; and he was there during the 
nals of Hardy and others at the Old 

ley. He was a constant attendant 
upon thera, and very unreserved in 
bis animadversions on those pro- 
ceedings, 

“The urinary complaint that Ihave 
mst alluded to attacked him again 
Wailst he was at Brompton, and at 
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the coldest season of the ycar.—The 
distance being too far for him to 
have that attendance which was ne+ 
cessary ; he came to Slaughter's Cot 
fee-House, where he speedily reco- 
vered from the violence of the symp- 
toms, by application of the vesica 
lotura. He copied his plays, read 
one of them to Mrs. Siddons, was 
visited by many of the theatrical 
performers, the principal of whom 
was the late John Palmer, who had 
an open sincerity of manner pleasing 
to Mr. Murphy. But not one of 
these plays was ever brought upon 
the stage. 

“ And bere is room for reflexion of 
the most serious nature. Mr. Mur- 
phy had in disgust quitted the bar, 
was living upon the anticipation of 
what his Tacitus might produce, the 
stage-door shut against all his un- 
published plays, his fame and his for- 
tune decreasing, afilicted for the 
first time with disease, advanced in 
years, unable to engage in any new 
enterprize, with other petty vexa- 
tions ;— yet under all these visita- 
tions, it has frequently astonished 
me, when I[ saw how stoutly. he 
braved this uncomfortable situation. 
At this time, to my knowledge, he 
enjoyed no other income than what 
he expected from bis own literary ef- 
forts. He fortunately soon after was 
made a Commissioner of Bankrupts; 
but that was nothing torepay thedebis 
incurred for more than three years 
in the laborious pursuits of scho- 
lastic literature, as the translator of 
Tacitus, Sallust, Vida, Vaniere, Gray, 
and Addison. What would bave bes 
come of a man so conditioned, and 
in a country where literature is sup- 

osed to meet with the highest re+ 
wards? what would have become of 
a man thus worn down by disease, 
and chagrin, if there had: not been 
in him those superior qualities which 


could and did support and bear bum 


through ? 
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through? It was thus—that as Mr. 
Murphy naturally despised money, 
honour, and fame, not derived from 
his own merit, so he was content 
to draw a subsistence from the ad- 
venture of that alone; and if he 
failed, the shock to him was not like 
that which is felt by an ambitious 
man, who depended upon what others 
could assist him in, and who failed; 
witheat the consolation of having 
the merit of his own talent again to 
resort to for any new resource. 
“Noman permitted, like Mr. Mur- 
phy, opportunities of independence 
to pass by him. A great part of the 
oo of his life, when he might 
ave seized many advantages, was 
consumed and mouldered away in 
the services of the Blake family ; and 
when he sail; “ Thank God, I have 
done with the Blakes,” I am sure 
he spoke an emphatic troth: as there 
can never be any recompence, short 
of independence, for calling off a 
man's attention from his own pur- 
suits, and thus diverting the current 
ef them, towards the advantage of 
others. This practice, often flatter- 
ing, and which appears at the first 
ch but trifling, becomes in 
the end a habit, takes off from the 
energy of an independent mind, and 
lowers the pride of an enterprizing 
talent: to have a plate at any man’s 
table ; to have the range of bis coun- 
try seat for the purpose of being at 
his call whenever he wants the use of 
that talent which he possesses not 
himself; to have the value of the 
claim weakened by a set-off of hos- 
pitality, will dishonour the person 
who has thus so unjustly and credu- 
leusly dealt by himself. If Mr. 
Murphy had applied closely to his 
own interest, he would have excelled. 
Kt was not because he had not tas 
lents for the law that he did not ar- 
nive at a pitch of eminence; but it 
was because he so divided his atten- 


tion, that no particular talent had 
the benefit of that excellence hus 
strength of mind could have given 
to it. His study of the law way 
profound. His manuscripts 
that. His law extracts and Tes 
flexions, and his notes on cases, wil 
make many volumes. But it must 
be remembered, that the world does 
not think the better of a lawyer be 
cause he is a polite scholar, an ad. 
mirer of the Belles Lettres, and a 
dramatic author: had Lord K 
written a play, though it had been 
as serious as the old moralities, be 
would not perhaps have been the 
Chiet Justice. He perhaps was made 
made Chief Justice from having no 
thing bat law to recommend bie, 
“ It appears, that Mr. Murphy a» 
sociated and formed his frieadships 
with the world, without any other 
design than that of self-gratification, 
“With abl the great men of the law 
of his time, be was on terms of inti- 
macy; for he always kept the best 
company, if getting into the circle 
of learning, wit, genius, and title, 
constitute what may be called keep- 
ping tbe best company, Bat lat- 
terly, when at Knightsbridge, he 
was rather retired and solitary. In 
that neighbourhood, he found but 
few only to whom he was attached, 
« Mr, Morgan, who was one at 
the Commissioners of the Hackney 
Coach Office, was Mr. Murphy's 
vourite neighbour, That gentleman 
formerly distinguished himself, by 
having written a pamphlet to prove 
that Falstaff was no coward; & 
with the’ same turn of singulanty, 
he reasoned, in his own mandef, 
upon other characters of Shakespear 
Mr. Murphy when he visited bim, 
which was frequently, (for he al 
ways declared a Mr. Morgaa wes 
a very worthy and a very 
a anata dread that Mr. Mor- 


gan’s singularities in the cone 
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a of the characters 
_ een should excite aterca- 
cation between them, generally be- 

an agreement of silence upon 
onan and with a cheerful coun- 
wnsace, at the same time insinuated 
tht the intimation he gave to for- 
bear the Shakespearean conversa- 
tion, was the rallying point, at 
which the challenge was given and 

ed for its commencement, 
Whenever he told this, as he would 
at last repeat the same thing at dif- 
ferent times, it always excited in his 
mind a pleasing merriment. “ O! 
heavens!" said Mr. Murphy one day 
to Mr. Morgan, when he was about 
to leave him, and had the door ia 
his hand, ‘“‘ O! heavens! we soon, I 
suppose, shal] have another pamphlet 
from you, to prove that Jago was 
nota villain.” Mr. Morgan died a 
twelvemonth before Mr. Murphy: 
and I know, he sincerely lamented 
bis loss, and reccived a shock as ap- 
plicable to the condition of his own 
age and infirmities. 

“ Mr. Murphy was naturally a 
man of modest demeanour; he never 
was ambitious of shining in com- 
pany, and yet he was not in any 
one point a misanthrope. Though 
bis life was spent in a continual 
round of society, from the first to 
the last of it, yet no man disliked 
the company of strangers more than 
himself. Whenever he formed new 
acquaintances, he generally found 
them first of all in the society of his 
kespectable friends. The late Mr. 

amara of Streatham, a gentle- 
manefhigh consideration, and known 
for his hospitality and select socie- 
ies, had been his log and habitual 
At this gentleman's table, 
experienced the honour of being 
admitted of the party, and of enjoy- 
ing the society of the Prince of 
Wales, the late Duke of Bedford, 
tud other eminent persons, To say 
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that his state of mind, that the 
strength of it, was in its most per. 
fect condition, or that he displayed 
himself in brilliant and striking ob- 
servations, would be what no one 
could ever expect, considering his 
years, and bow he stood in life at 
the period of time to which I now 
allude: but it was just so with bim 
then as it ever was,—his appearance 
secured him respect. He particu- 
larly attracted the attention of the 
Prince. His Royal Highness asked 
him what provision he had ever re- 
ceived from the throne? and he 
seemed astonished at finding that he 
was without any. Mr. Murphy was 
never more happy than when he 
talked of this introduction to the 
Prince; and he always added that 
“‘ the Prince of Wales was the most 
“accomplished gentleman he had 
‘* ever seen.” 

“« Mr. Murphy composed an epi- 
taph for bis old friend Mr, Macna- 
mara, which has a place m Streat- 
ham church. 

‘« This visit of Mr. Murphy was 
followed almost immediately after, 
by an invitation to hisgrace the Duke 
of Bedford's seat at Woburn, to meet 
a part of the same socicty he found 
at Streatham; where he remained a 
whole week, in the enjoyment of 
the easy and splendid hospitality 
which distinguished that noble resi- 
dence. At this time his Tacitus was 
published: and in a morning con- 
versation, as they passed their time 
in the library, the Duke of Bedford 
remarked to Mr. Murphy, that the 
chasm which he saw 1 the rank of 
quartos, next to Mr. Gibbon's- works, 
was destined to be filled up by his 
Tacitus, which was then at the 
bookbinder's. On Mr. Murphy's 
return to town, I met him the fol- 
lowing morning in Coventry Street, 
and he dined with me, full of the 
hospitality and the pleasure he bad 

received ; 
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received; but after all, he added, 
that this would have been’ a most 
exquisite repast to him twenty years 
ago; but vow, said he, ‘I was, 
before such guests, only an object 
that had been, both in mind and in 
body !” 

“ There is a tide in the affairs of 
men, and Mr. Murphy's began now 
to take a more favourable turn; and 
I consider him to have been, for the 
Jast seven years of his life, far re- 
moved from want. ‘A legacy of one 
thousand pounds from his relation 
Mrs. Ford, came very acceptably: 
his appointment as Commissioner of 
Bankrupts, and his sale of the Life 
of Garrick followed. His generous 
allowance from Mrs. Plunkett fol- 
Jowed that. And lastly, though late, 
came his pension from the crown. 
Besides all this, there flowed in 
from the generous purses of private 
individuals, not in the way of,subscrip- 
tion, some very liberal donations. 

** T conzider Mr. Murphy's time to 
have becn employed for the few last 
years in an irregular and desultory 
manner. He had to attend to his 
duties of Commissioner of Bank- 
rupts; he had law-suits upon his 
hands; he attended to the polities 
of his country; he wrote a tew es. 
says; and he was obliged to consider 
his state of health, which was evi- 
dently declining, insomuch that it 
was a matter of astonishinent to 
those who knew him best, that he 
held out so long. His being called 
by the Soctety of Lincoln's-Inn to 
his seat as a bencher, flattered 
bin; for there were remaining in 
tne Society some of his oldest 
frends: the reason of his being in- 
v:ted so late, arose trom the appoint- 
ment-al Crown Officers being mostly 
hited up from that Society, and that 
it was a4 rule to invite Crown Of}- 
éer. to become benchers out of their 
tus: their turns, however, being 
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all served, his came at last. He 
spoke of the time he intended to ips 

the Society with great pleasure, ang 
after he had been there, the satisfac. 
tion he expected appeared to have 
been increased by the respect he re. 
ceived. To enhance all this, there 
was a particular occurrence, which 
however trivial, ought not to be 
omitted ; for trivial occurrences, jf 
they give delight, should vot escape 
attention. 

** No man, and I am sure it cap. 
not be called in question, lived better 
with his brethren of the profession, 
than Mr. Murphy: and though be 
was the intimate trienc of Mr. Don. 
ning, afterwards Lord Ashburton, 
and esteemed his talents beyond 
those of any other man’s, still be 
had a proper regard for the talents 
and integrity of Mr. Wallace, the 
Attorney General, and Mr. Dun- 
ning’s opponent in the Coort of 
King’s Bench. This procured for 
him, to the end of his life, the friend- 
ship of Mr. Wallace's brother, bis 
Majesty's woollen-draper, who pre- 
sented him with a piece of blue 
broad cloth, made entirely from bis 
Majesty’s wool. With a new coat 
of this he made his first appearance 
amongst the Benchers. Tie mind 
of a school-boy in new clothes, 
could not be susceptible of more 
delight, than he professed to feel 
from this circumstance and on that 
occasion. 

«© Of the Life of David Garrick, 
written in sickness and in sorrow, 
it hardly becomes me to say more 
than what I have said already, It 
has appeared befure the public, who 
have doubtless formed their opines 
upon it, which will not be affected 
by any praise or blame of ea 
He certainly wrote it on the spare 
the occasion; and I am convine” 
that, from a wish id bim to forget 
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wremember, he left many and the 
pot essential points in the work 
. He had by him mate- 
cals which he would not use, and be 
grote as if he thought he could pro- 
doce a life without going into it: 
but had he gone into it, he must 
igre written twenty years of his 
own life, as well as Mr. Garrick’s. 
He has told us so; for he says, he 
wished to bury in oblivion all the 
sereations that passed between 
them. This is what has made this 
life appear so poor in documents. 
(ne can every where see the naked 
arface of the character, but no more. 
| have already sail, that it was 
mostly written when he was dis- 
tresed by disease, and even in dan- 
rer of his life. 
© Habit, we are told, is second na- 
tue: Mr. Murphy bad always a 
ariking-clock in his bed room; and 
ecause he could not sleep sound 
when he was in his town lodgings, 
he was confident that it was owing to 
the waut of a clock. He therefore 
bed one that struck the bour and 
chimed; and he slept very well af- 
lerwards, No man endured sick- 
ness with more patience, or was 
wore obedient to rele, He had to 
inlergo, generally twice a day, a 
formideble operation to the eye of a 
‘ectator; but to him, from habit, it 


weame, as it certainly was, casy, if 


Si pleasant. During the time that 
be wus onder the process, he con- 
mantly re peate d passages from Vir- 
gi, Ovid, or Horace, and never 
ceased till the operation was over 
“The season of the year being 
‘ow advanced to the spring, he re- 
humed to Brompton, and finished 
’ Lite of Garrick. When that 
*w done, a few of his friends dined 
ith him, at the Prince of Wales's 
“em, in the vicinity of Sloane 
Pre He read to them iaa very 
““@eaner, before dinner, the cun- 
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clusion of the Life, and appeared in 
au astonishing state of recovery. — I 
never shall forget him when the 
chief of his company had departed: 
he, Mr. Johu Taylor, and myself, 
took a turn into Sloane Street, just 
as the full moon appeared above the 
horizon, and without preparing ‘us 
at all for it, he pat himself into a 
fine dramatic attitude, and recited, 
in the most impressive manner, 
Pope's description of the moon from 
Homer, 


As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night ! 

O’er heav’n's clear azure spreads her sacred 
light, 

When not a breath disturbs the deeps serene, 

And not a cloud o'ercasts the solemn scence; 

A:ound her throne the vivid planets roll, 

And stars unnumber'd gild the glowing pole, 

O'er the dark trees a vellower verdure shed, 

And tip with silver ev'ry mountain's head; 

Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect 
rise, 

A flvod of glory bursts from all the skies: 

‘The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight, 

Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful byhr. 


« One word more on the Life of 
Garrick.—If those who thought it 
barren of busy matertals, and ex- 
pected from Mr. Murphy farcical 
anecdote and drollery, have been 
disappointed, let them remember 
how possible it may be, that the 
fault was not so much Mr, Murphy's 
as their own, —In no one production 
did be authorize his readers, (and he 
has written lives and has been selected 
even by booksellers to write them.) 
t« expect from him that commou- 
place tarcical anecdote and drollery, 
cocunonly substituted for refaed 
and critical discussion —In his Lite 
ot Garrick, Mr. Marphy’s criticisnis 
on the new plays, the enlarged 
theatres, and modern managerial «c- 
veromeut, would have distinguished 
him, when he enjoyed the prime of 
his intellect.—tHis conclusion of i 
atso ovarked bis independence, but J 
tear, at the seme time, injured bis 
interest, as he «hon had plays pre. 
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pared for the stage, but not as yet 
accepted by the managers. 

«« Mr. Murphy’s reception among 
the Benchers of Lincoln’s-Inn ap- 
peared to renovate his mind, to ex- 
cite new ideas, and revive old ones. 
He seldom mentioned his Jaw friends 
before this circumstance took place ; 
but he would afterwards wander, 
and with some delight, into law 
subjects; nay, he would sometimes 
tread the flowery path of contingent 
remainders; and detail the occasions 
where particular Jawyers had ob- 
tained distinguished pre-eminence. 
He would also give, in a very enter- 
taining manner, reports of extraor- 
dinary causes, and, like the old sol- 
dier, fight his battles o'er again! 

“* As the chief part of his life was 
divided between law and the drama, 
it was natural that his select friends 
should have been chosen from both. 
Mr. Dunning and Mr. Foote appear 
to have been his most confidential 
friends; with them he could sately 
speak of others, unbend his social 
hours, and receive a gratification 
highly pleasing to him. In his apart- 
ments there was a portrait of Dun- 
ning, avery striking likeness, painted 
in Crayons by Ozias Humphrey. Mr. 
Dunning and he sometimes retired 
to Wimbledon, where the former 
had a house, a fine garden, and a 
hot-house, which he saw so seldom 
that, upon both their calculations, 
it was found that it cost a hundred 
pounds a visit. Having less to do 
than Mr. Dunning, he used to go to 
his chambers in the hours of busi- 
ness, where he has seen Mr, Lloyd 
Kenyon returning and receiving opi- 
nions. One time Mr. Kenyon asked 
Mr. Dunning for a frank to a rela- 
tion in North Wales. Mr, Dunning 
gtavely wrote him one, directed to 
his relation in North: Wales, near 
Chester. Mr. Kenyon threw down 
the paper, and said, “ Take your 
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© Franks, Mr. Dunning: I wilhe, 

cept no more from you,” Mr. 
Dunning got between him and 

the 

ee pacified bien 

‘Mr. Dunning having business; 
the west of England, a! Mr. Mon 
phy a cast in bis carriage, and in his 
way called on Lord Chatham at Bur. 
ton Pynsent. Mr. Murphy wished 
to be taken up at the next stage 
and to leave Mr. Dunning to ali 
alone on his lordship, as he had for. 
merly conducted a political comes 
against him: but Mr. Dunning would 
bot part with bim: they drove up 
to the house whilst it poured tor. 
rents of rain, and there were large 
shects of water round the hows 
Mr. Dunning left Mr. Murpby ia 
the chaise. But Lord Chatham soon 
came to Mr. Murphy, and without 
the least ceremony, told him that 
“* he should not remain as an enemy 
“‘at his gate,” and on the chaise 
door being opened, he added, “ This 
“is kind of you! you see, sir, ] am 
“ confined here by inundations, like 
** Noah in his ark.” 

« Mr. Murphy used to say, thatif 
ever there was a natural logiciao, 
was Mr. Dunning. When he was 
in the happiest mood, a speech of 
his, that took only half ap hour, 
would embrace all the arguments 
contained in his opponent's of two 
hours. But yet he agreed, that it 
required the utmost aitention (0 fol. 
low him. His mind laboured. He 
had, all the while, a movement 
his head, a grinding of his lower 
jaw, and a certain singular cast 
countenance. There was, besides, 
a huskiness in his throat, which coa- 
stantly moved him to make use 
an endeavour to clear it: this wi 
first produced as a mental excite 
ment, but afterwards became 4 abit, 
whenever bis subject demanded aay 
extraordinary exertion. 

“A short time after, Mer. vee 
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ning was created Lord Ashburton : 
whea he awoke one morning and 
beard the servant-maid in the next 
chamber, he ordered her to undraw 
the curtains. He asked her what it 
gas o'clock? she told him, “ it was 
ie” “ Why then undraw the cur- 
" « They are undrawn,” she 
gid. He still thought otherwise, 
and desired his valet to be called. 
The yalet confirmed the maid's re- 
, and it was not till then, that 
Ei ordship found, that, by a para- 
Iptic stroke he had been deprived of 
his eye-sight, without the least sen- 
tion of pain. 

“Soon after this calamitous visi- 
tution Mr. Murphy was with him at 
bis house in Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, 
when the name of Colonel Barré 
was announced; and he was led in, 
by aguide, as blind as the noble per- 
wn to whom his visit was directed. 
These two eminent characters were 
amongst the strongest opponents of 
Lord North's administration: and 
lord North also, almost at the very 
tune period, experienced the melan- 
choly approach of the privation of 
bis sight: a circumstance in the his- 
tory of these distinguished characters 
which affords an ample scope for 
serious reflexion. 

“Shortly after, Lord Ashburton, 
oo his return from the west of Eng- 
lind, in his way to London, met 
Mr, Wallace, the late Attorney-Ge- 
tera, at an inn upon the road, going 
0 Falmouth for the benefit of his 
health. They passed the evening 
logether; and when it is considered 
that these two men had been, and 
what the condition of both of them 
then was, I will leave the scene of the 
rening to he filled up by the mind 
of the reader. They parted never 
© meet again. Lord Ashburton 
yi in Lincoln's-Inn Fields, and 

t Wallace died at Falmouth. Mr. 

Y bas composed an elegant 
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[95] 
Latin epitaph to the memory of the 


latter. 

“It will be recollected that Sa- 
muel Foote was one of the earliest 
friends Mr. Murphy had; and so far 
back as the year 1757, it is seen that 
they were in the habits of familiar 
intercourse; and, opposite as they 
were in their first nature; the one 
grave and thoughtful, the other gay 
and witty; they notwithstanding 
formed an indissoluble friendship. 
It has been seen that they were con- 
cerned together to perform plays at 
Drury-Lane Theatre during the sam- 
mer of 1700; and the agreement 
was, that each of them should pro- 
duce three new dramatic pieces, J 
mention this to shew how friendship 
will cover faults: for although Mr 
Foote did not produce one piece, 
Mr. Murphy only laughed at the 
trick that was put upon him: and I 
do not believe there was another 
man in England that would have 
served him so, and by the venture 
escaped with impunity. 

« Mr.Murphy had it in contempla- 
tion to write the life of Mr. Foote, 
and he was actually employed in 
collecting materials for it; but age 
and infirmity forbade the fulfilment 
of this intention. Mr. Murphy had 
already obtained the best account of 
his early life; and as even that must 
be interesting, J will here give it. 

‘Samuel Foote was born (I be- 
‘lieve, but that may easily be ascer- 
‘tained by the register) about the 
‘ year 1721, at Truro, in Cornwall: 
‘his father, who was an attorney, 
‘and some time member for Ti 
‘yerton in Devonshire, had consi- 
‘ derable places under government; 
‘his mother was of the ancient fa- 
‘mily of the Dineleys, of Charlton 
‘in. Worcestershire, who married 
‘ with the Gooderes, of Burghope in 
‘ Herefordshire: both of these fami- 
‘Jies were of ap eccentric turn of 

‘ mind, 
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‘mind, which Mr. Foote appears to 
* have inherited and preserved to the 
* last. 

‘These connexions brought him 
* to the college school at Worcester, 
*“mnder, the Reverend Mr. Miles, 
* from whence he was elected Scho- 
‘lar of Worcester College, Oxford, 
* being founder's kin, about the year 


1737. 


*In 17309, being indisposed, ke 


* was advised to go to Bath, where 
‘ke soon made acquaintance with 
*‘gamesters and men of pleasure. 
* On returning to college, with two 
* footmen aod a ridiculous quantity 
- of laced clothes, he was reproved 


by the Provost; when, finding a 
college life not suited to his genius, 
he quitted it in 1740, but without 
any public censure. 

‘He had an early turn for mi- 


* mickry and acting. When atschool 


he was frequently invited by the 
Sandys's, the Harris's, or others of 
his relations, to dine with them on 
Sundays: the conseqnence was, 
that Monday morning was spent 
in taking off every part of the fa- 


* mily which entertained him, tothe 


no smal] diversion of all the boys, 


‘but generally to their cost; as 
‘hardly any boy ever learned his 


lesson that morning, 

* He is said, when at Oxford, to 
have acted Punch in disguise. Put 
[ remember, in one of his excur- 
sions from London to Oxtord, 


‘which jaunts he made very often, 


spending an evening with him in 
company with Martin Maden, Wal- 


gentlemen and himself acted Punch 
for a wager, and the company all 
agreed that Foote was the worst 
performer of the three. 

© Foote’s great acquaintance, both 


‘at school and college, was one 


lrott; and they went togethes 
“Upon Many expeditions, 


ter Shirley, and others. ‘Those ' 


* His second brother wasa cj 
* man of Exeter Coilege, Oxon, 
* In the interval from his time of 

‘his leaving college and com 
‘ upon the stage, he was frequently 
‘in great distress. He was onc 
‘confined for debt in the Flee. 
‘and, I believe, released by an Act 
‘of Insolvency: at the same tim 
“one Waite was there confined fx 
‘ cheating the Bank. An old sched. 
‘ fellow told me he dined with him 
‘ there on turbot, venison, and c- 
‘ret, and never spent a cheerfuller 
‘day; tor, while Waite found mo. 
‘ney, Mr. Foote turnished wit, jal. 
‘lity, and humour. His first essay, 
‘as an author, was written abot 
‘this time; it was a pamphlet gir- 
‘an account of one of his uncle, 
‘who was exccuted for murdering 
* his other uncle. 

‘In one of his excursions to Oy. 

* ford with a certain lacy, for whom 
* he afterwards procured an huyband, 
‘he drove a coach and six greys. 
‘ This lady was afterwards mamied, 
‘and Mr. Foote handsomely te 
‘ warded for his trouble. He rented 
‘ Charlton-house, the fann’y-seat m 
‘Worcestershire, where he lived in 
* some splendour for about a year and 
‘a half. During his magnifeence 
‘there, he invited his old schoo- 
* master, Mr.Miles, to dine with him, 
‘who, admiring his service of plate 
© and well-furnished side board, ver 
‘innocently asked Mr. Foote what 
‘might cost? Indeed, says he, 1 kaw 
‘not, but sure I am I shall soon 
know what it will bring.’ 

« Mr. Foote was buried at Dover, 
erected in the 
ur Abbey, be 
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though a monument is 
cloisters of Westminster” 
Mr. John Hunter, I believe, 
least he proposed the subse 
for it. va: Sih 
“ [do not think Mr. Murpay wou's 
have written a go! Lite © 
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heen implicated in many of its 
wenes: and bis delicacy would have 
induced him to suppress thent, as he 
has done in the Life of Mr. Garrick. 

“ Mr. Foote, however, was a very 
extraordinary man, who bad a fund 
of wit, humour, god sense; but he 
did not make a good use of his ta- 
ats, though he got money by them, 
which he very idly squandered, He 
was too fond of detraction aid mi- 
mickry, which were blemishes in his 
conversation, though you were en- 
retained by them. He was ridicu- 
lously vain of his family, and of his 
dassical knowledge, which was su- 
perficial, wd boasted of his nume- 
rous relations amongst the old nobi- 
lity. He was very extravagant, but 
byno means generous: though he 
spared no expense in his entertain- 
menis nor in wine, yet he did hot 
wierstand a table. He attected to 
have disguised cookery, and French 
dishes, aud never eat plain meat. 
He was not clean in his person, and 
was disgusting in bis manner of eat- 
ing; but he was so pleasant a fel- 
low, and had such a flow of spirits, 
that you forgot his faults, and par- 
doned his want of elegance and de- 
cevey: he always took the Jead in 
conversation, and was generally the 
chief or sole performer, and he had 
wich a rage for shining, and was so 
delighted wit! applause, that he often 


hrought to my miind those lines of 


Pope in his character of the Duke 
of Wharton: 


Though Ketening senates hung onall he spoke, 
Sud must hail him inaster of the joke. 


“ He was civil to your face, and 
teldomn put you out of humour with 
yourself; but you paid for his civi- 
ity the moment you went out of 
WMpany, and were sare of being 
Made ridiculous : yet he was not as 
Malignant as some men I have 

~ but his vanity, and the de- 


sire he bad of shewing his wit, made 
him run into satire and detraction. 
rie loved titled men, and was proud 
of their company, though he gave 
himself airs of treating them with 
scorn. He was licentious and pro- 
fligate, and frequently made a jest 
ot religion and morality. He told a 
story very well, and added many 
pleasant circumstances of his own 
invention to heighten it. He had 
likewise a good clioice of words and 
apt expressions, and could speak 
plausibly on grave subjects; but he 
soon grew tired of serioys conversa- 
tion, aud returned naturally to his 
favourite amusement, mimickry, in 
which he did not excel; for he was 
coarse and unfair, and drew carica- 
tures. But he entertained you more 
than a closer mimick, If he hod 
applied to the bar, and took pains in 
the profession of the law, it is pro- 
bable he would have succeeded in 
it; for he was very quick and dis- 
cerning, and could relate the mate- 
rial circumstances of a trial or a dee 
bate in parliament with’ wonderful 
precision and perspicuity. 

‘© He was a bad actor, and always 
rin ivto farce, and in tragedy he was 
detestable; for whenever he aimed 
at expression he was distorted. His 
voice, fuce, and figure, were equally 
disagreeable, yet, under all these 
disidvantages, he acted many parts 
in bis own plays much better than 
those who have appeared in them 
since his death-——such as Major Stur- 
geon, Cadwallader, the Nabobd, &c.; 
these are characters strongly ridicu- 
lous, and he succeeded inthem. As 
a writer he had merit, though his 
principal characters are portraits : 
but if he had been more diligent 
in finishing his pieces, they might 
aflord entertainment on the stage at 
this day. 

‘«« He was always buying rings, 
snuff-boxes, toys, &c. which were a 
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great expense to him, and was a 
bubble at play.—Upon the whole, 
his life and character would furnish 
matter for a good farce, with an in- 
structive moral. It would shew us, 
that parts and talents alone are of 
little use withoot prudence or vir- 
tue; and that flashes of wit and hu- 
mour give only a momentary plea- 
sure, but no solid entertainment. 

*€ Mr. Serjeant Davy was another 
of Mr. Marphy’s old friends: they 
were concerned together at the 
Wells election, and consequently 
had long been acquainted with each 
other. Mr. Murphy used to say, 
Serjeant Davy was a man of strong 
natural capacity, but had not re- 
ceived a finished education. Before 
he applied to the law, he had been 
a druggist at Exeter. But as ge- 
nius, talent, and application are irre- 
sistible machines, he gained a great 
deal of practice, and was well heard 
in the courts. 

“* T have had many opportunities 
of ascertaining how Mr. Murphy, 
during bis career as a Barrister, was 
considered amongst his brethren of 
the Jaw: and I have found that this 
walk of his life was so pure, so 
friendly, so social, so communica- 
tive, and so er.viable, that in his 
latter days, and in his private reflec- 
tions, he must have drawn from it 
no common consolation. 

* When he was not worried by 
the cares of life, he passed his days 
as a scholar and a gentleman, and 
was admirably formed for social con- 
versation. He never took the lead 
incompany: he never shewed him- 
sclf off, as it is called; but rather 
courted attention by a modest civi- 
lity of deportment. When, how- 
ever, he had formed a serious opinion 
upon any subject which he tho- 
roughly understood, no power in 
that case would make him give it 
up. His conversation was never as- 


sociated with licentious freedoms or 
any sorts of oaths. Nothing he dis. 
liked more than vulgarities, His 
social life was an example of moral. 
ity. Many of his private hours 
were employ ed in extracting from 
authors precspts of moral philoso- 
phy; and it is a proof that he ap- 
plied to these from his pure love of 
them; as although he has recorded 
in his memorandum-books a large 
collection upon this subject, yet it 
does not appear that he ever intended 
to publish it. It was merely a fund 
for enlarging his own stock of intel- 
lectual amusement. When the sea- 
son was fair, be would, to the last, 
take that necessary refreshment 
which the contemplative mind par- 
ticularly wants. He would take 
long walks in the evening, and call 
on his neighbours, In _ his attend- 
ance at Gui'dhall as Commissioner 
of Bankrupts, he was very assidvons. 
His being content with such an of- 
fice bespoke the disposition of bis 
mind ; an office which no one could 
discover that he thought below bis 
merit. His Jawsuits, it must be ac- 
knowledged, were not always neces 
sary; and they were very harassing 
and vexatious to his mind, Witha 
temper much disturbed by these 
suits, and a constitution enfeebled 
by some severe attacks, he appeared 
abroad rather negligent in his pet 
sop, aud in a mood of thonghtful- 
ness: but, on the approach of 8 
friend, he would brighten up, and 
discover that he had a natural powe? 
of overcoming care, To see hin 
a morning in his study was to 6 
him looking to the greatest — 
tage. No man was ever TT v1 
fortable at home; but abro: : 
appearance might have induced ® 
opinion that he experienc: da wan 
of the comforts of lite. 

‘In his domestic am 
he was advantageously cone! 
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Je possessed! the first and second oor 
ofa very pleasant neat house, where 
there was a long gravel walk in the 
garden ; and though his library had 
been very much diminished, yet in 
the remainiog part he took care to 
rmserve Elzevir's edition of the Cias- 
ges. Mrs. Mangeon (che mistress 
of the house) was a neat and intell:- 
gent worwan, and Mr. Murphy se- 
eared her fricndsbip by giving her 
gn a presentation to Christ's Fos- 
pital, Anne Dana, lis own servant- 
mmid, wos a mest excellent servant, 
honest, faithful, and attentive. So 
that what with the services he had 
rendered tothe mistress of the house, 
wed what with the intrinsic fidelity 
of bis female domestic. he could put 
the whale of the family into a state 
of requisition, and command an ele- 
gant table, as wel) as ready attend- 
ace, upon any particular occasion, 

“ Sach was the condition of a man 
of genius and an author in the de- 
cine of a long life, and in a country 
athe highest pitch of grandeur and 
welth:—but it must be remem- 
bered, that the comforts he possessed 
were not derived trom the protits of 
lieature, in the empbatic words 
of Dryden, * It will continue to 
Mark the ingratitude of mankind, 
‘that they who teach wisdom by 
hall generally 
“He poor and unregarded; as if 
tor the public, 
‘aid had wo interest in their ewn 
* well-be ing, but were to be hebted 
‘Op hike tapers, and to waste them- 
‘selves for the benefit of others.’ 
The to! owing is the amonout of 
“erran mcome dung the last 
Year of his life, 

“From Mrs. Moarearet Plunkett, 
two handred pounds. 

7 As Commissioner of Pankrupts, 
about one bundred and forty pounds. 
“From the neti prodeceof his pen- 
*0, one hundred and sixty pounds 


i 
the Sires! »y? rs 


‘they were born on! 


“ Sometime after his conclusion 
of the Life of Garrick, as if be then 
proposed to wind up all his worldly 
concerns, he wrote the following 
letter to me. 

‘ I long much to see you; and 
that no mistake should happen, [ 
wish you would favour me witha 
peuny-post letter on the day before 
you can find it convenient to come 
this way. Ihave much to read to 
you: LT have turned my thoughts 
to myself, and bave almost finished 
a rough draught of my own life. 
When [ have read it to you, I pro- 
pose to draw it out fair, and bave 
it sealed up in your possession, to- 
gether with my will, and then [ 
shall say, that all my cares are 
over. Adieu, my dear friend’ 

‘ From some cause or other which 

I do not now recollect, he never 
read this rough draft to me, but 
brought to me, sealed up, what he 
called his life, being a small packet 
in size. This he left with me for 
some time, perhaps half a year, and 
then asked for it, and received it 
back: ard this was ali he ever said 
or did upou the subject of his life, 
or his will, until within five weeks 
of bis diss lution. 

Betore the approach of his last 
winter, Mr. Murphy had not disco- 
ance apy partt- 
euler change. His appetite, his 
str: perth. and his intellect were much 
in the same condition they had been 
for some time past. He had re- 
stricted bims lf 10 a limited portion 
of wine, and during the winter bad 


yercd in lis 


been more constantly at home. 

“Jy the spring before bis death, 
relurnine from dinner in Lincoln's- 
Pi, he, by some accide nt, had a 
fallin Russell Court. An unknown 
oentiesnan saw him surrounded with 
a crowd: be kindly put him intoa 
coach, and would bave accompae 
nied him home, but was not per- 

G2 mitted. 
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mitted. A few days afterwards he 
politely called on him, and his visit 
was very gratetully received. He 
experienced, in his latter years, an 
occasional and irregular debility. 
But though it was neither regular 
nor constant, I thought the circum- 
stance demanded particular atten- 
tion. Whenever he dined with me, 
I saw the necessity of either walk- 
ing with him to the top of St, James's 
street, where he took a coach, or of 
putting him into a coach at my own 
door, and giving strict charge to the 
coachman about him. 

“* His decay was gradual, and 
therefore scarcely from one time to 
another distinguishable: it was like 
a pile of ruins, which were con- 
stantiy in our view, and where the 
custom of seeing the object becomes 
so familiar as to prevent a detection 
of its gradual alteration. But I 
thought about the month of Febru- 
ary 1805 that some change had been 
wrought in him through the winter. 
There was a quickness in his aspect, 
a debility in his action, an exertion 
in his breathing, a distress in his 
countenance, a thinness of body, 
and swellings of Lis ancles. He called 
to dine with me; and after hav- 
ing settled that point, and left a 
half-pint decanter, in order that he 
should take no more than his sti- 
pulated quantity of wine, he or- 
dered the coachman to drive to 
the Percy Coffee-honse, and after- 
wards returned to dinner. I think 
he dined with me two or three times 
only after this, when the change in 
him became still more apparent, but 
he uttered not the least complaint. 
There was nothing of that nature in 
his composition—nothing about him 
either timid or pitiable. His mind 
was irascible, but never querulous ; 
he never called upon any man’s pity 
to any circumstances of his life, but 


left the emotions to find their own 
way. 


“¢ His appetite, which was alwars 
smai], was now almost gone. He 
began to confine himself at home, 
and watched with anxiety the wea. 
thercock’s turn from the east. 

‘* He now began to be conscious 
of his situation ; and having debated 
with himself upon the necessary 
provisions that were to be made, 
tor the consolation of his present 
feelings, to be carried into effect, 
he called up his resolution, and went 
about them in earnest. His plan 
required money; he sold his Taci- 
tus instantly, for less than half the 
sum he had been frequently offered 
for the copy-right. He sold it for 
one hundred and fifty pounds ready 
money, and was to have corrected 
the press in reprinting it into the 
bargain. He revised but few of tle 
sheets: his powers now gave way, 
and would not allow him to pro- 
ceed. 

“« He paid his last visit, in a post- 
chaise, attended by the mistress ot 
the house where he lodged, to his 
favourite haunt at Richmond, where 
he had repeatedly retired to com- 
plete his literary undertakings. He 
went up to the room he had always 
occupied upon such occasions ; and 
he found that the old and respett- 
able landlord of the Ta!bot inn wes 
gone before him. He returned 
home in a very pensive mood 10 
dinner. 

« He very soon after ordered : 
coach, and set off by himself te the 
Hammersmith Coffee - house. He 
sent for the sexton, directed hun to 
open his mother’s grave, and ap 
pointed a time with that officer of 
death, when he would be there 
again, in which he was very es 


He was led to the church, and a 
scended into his mother’s tomb. od 
another appoimtment, he went -" 
that the new stone he had orce 
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ioscription he had directed to be 
ved on it, was completed. He 
had also ordered a blank stone for 
himself. He saw, at this time, that 
it had been done as he directed, and 
placed close beside that of his mo- 
ther. 
“The following is the inscrip- 
tion he bad caused to be engraved 
on his mother’s tomb. 


JANE MURPITY, 
Daughter of Antuur Frencu, Esq. 
ef Clooniquin, in the county of Roscommon, 
Ireland. 
She departed this life on the 4th February, 
1701, aged 653 
Her remains lie deposited in this vault : 
The best of Mothers—The most affectionate 
of Women. 
Farewell '-=Farewell '—Farewell ! 
In the hands of God. 
Amen, 


The having carried this inten- 
tion into effect was a very great con- 
wlation to him. It is very remark- 
able, that he never disclosed to any 
of the family the intention of his 
journies to Hammersmith. Just at 
this time, as he was rising from his 
his chair, he tell and pitched upon 
his right hand, and so injured it, 
that he could but barely sign his 
tame. This obliged him to get an 
amanuensis. 

“He now wrote a letter to the 
Lord Chancellor Eldon, requesting 
toresign his Commission of Bank- 
fupts in favour of another person. 
The Chancellor declined accepting 
WS resignation, and wrote him a 
Mest friendly letter, submitting to 
his further consideration, whether 
bis brother Commissioners would 
net, Most cheerfully, give that as- 
Mstance Which his state of health 
may require, to a gentleman so 
Nstly entiled to their cordial re- 
‘pect; and concluded, by saying, 
that till he heard further from him, 
“should not take notice of the in- 
ation he had expressed in his let- 
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ter of yesterday. Mr. Murphy re- 
turned his answer, containing the 
resignation, to the Lord Chancellor. 

‘* Mr. Murphy now closed his 
last worldly concern, by dictating 
his will to his amanuensis, and hav- 
ing duly executed it, he enclosed it 
in a cover, sealed it up, and di- 
rected it to me, aceompanied by 
the following letter: 


No. 14, Knightsbridge, May 8, 1805. 
** DEAR SIR, 

‘I want very much to see you 
upon particular business, but can- 
not come to you, for though I have 
not changed my lodgings, | am liv- 
ing upon Totter-down-hill. 

*« Pray let me see you. 
dear Sir, yours sincerely, 

“ Axtuurk Murpny.” 


Iam, 


© This letter, being brought to 
me by his amanuensis when I was 
from home, I obeyed it the next 
morning, and found him, to all ap- 
pearance, better than I expected. 
He shewed me his hand, which was 
swelled: and the maid told me that 
she was not present when the acci- 
dent happened, but hearing a noise, 
she came and raised him up. He 
looked at her, and asked ber if she 
knew how that was?—No, Sir.— 
Then I will tell yous this is Totter- 
down-hill. 

“ Tle cheerfully disclosed to me 
all those wishes, respecting his last 
scene, which I have endeavoured, 
most scrupulously, to fulfil. He 
then read the rough draft of his will 
to me, as follows: 

«J, Arthur Murphy, of Queen’s- 
‘row, Knightsbridge, do hereby 
‘make this my last will and testa- 
‘ ment, in manner and form follow 
‘ing:—I resign my soul to God, in 
‘hopes of his divine mercy; and, 
« as to my worldly effects, I dispose 


« of them as follows:—I desire that 
‘ my 
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‘my library of books, and all my 
‘ pictures, may be sold by auction, 
‘and the money arising therefrom, 
‘ together with what money I may 
“have at my bankers, or in my 
‘ strong box at home, I] give to my 
* executor hereinafter named. 

‘ I give to Mrs. Mangeon all the 
‘prints in the room one pair of 
¢ stairs, and whatever articles of 
* furniture I may have in her house, 
“the bookcase excepted. I give to 
‘my servant, Anne Dann, twenty 
‘ guineas, if she shall be living with 
‘ me at the time of my decease: in 
‘that case JT give to her all my 
‘jinen and wearing apparel —And 
‘TI do hereby appoint Jesse Foote, 
¢ By. of Dean street, Sobo, sole 
‘executor to this my will. In wit- 
‘ness whereot I here set mv hand 
‘and seal, this fitth day of June, 
1805. . 

‘Anruvrn Murpeny, L.S.’ 
‘ Witness, Wiiliain Baylie.’ 


“ Having read over the wiil,— 
* Now,’ said he, ‘take the pen, and 
write after me. 


‘ARTHUR MURPHY, 
* Son of James Murphy, 
* departed this life ou the. .... 
‘inthe year.... 


‘ Next to my mother’s there is a 
‘ blank stone, on which the above 
‘is to be the introductory part of 
* the subscription. 
‘ The. coffin is to be of lead. 
* Signed (by himself) 
‘Artuur Murray.’ 
&h May, 1805. 


“ Having done this, he shewed 
me what had been engraved on his 
mother's grave; and then wisbed 
me to write something more for his 
own, and bring it to bim the next 
time J came. ‘ And now,’ said he, 
looking at me to read my thoughts, 


journey to another re 
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‘ will you see alj 

have desired?’ | proniised him thar 
I would. ‘ Why then,’ said he 
‘ you shali go with me, and see the 
stiuation in Hammersmith chureh 
when you come here again: and bs 
sure to bring tl e inscription: but | 
wil have nothing in verse. | should 
like to be carried upon men’s showid. 
ers, sad he. TI told hin, if he pros 
posed ceoiioimy, it would prove other. 
wise; for though eight men wer 
only employed to be bearers at a 
time, yet it would require thre 
times eieht for the whole of the 
To this he readily as- 


this done that | 


processic ) 
sented, 

‘“* | could t help remarking to 
him, how familiarly he hed 
ciled this s 
that Twas p it was 
A necessary provision, and which 


reco 
ubjeci to himself. and 
leased to sce it: 
ought not to be viewed so omneh at 
a distance as it too generally was. 
‘Tam preparing,” said he, ¢ for my 
cion; and now 
do not care how soon [ take my de- 
parture.” After having conversed 
with him about two hours; | retw- 
ed, Jeaving hiin in a perfect state ot 
tranquillity. 

‘© f afterwards visited bim every 
day, and for the first fortnight saw 
but very little change in him. But 
his servant told me, that he became 
every day weaker and weaker, and 
that he could with difficulty be pet 
suaded to take any nutrition. In- 
deed, I never saw him sit upright 
afterwards: I always found him te- 
clined on the sofa, which is a sure 
token of great debility. \ hea I 
visited him the sccond time, he put 
me in mind of the promise I 
made of accompanying himte Ham- 
mersmith church, and of writs 
his inscription. I made an exces’ 
to put off the journey, by — 
some future day; for, as I knew 


had done there all that was yo 
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ory, [hoped he might forget it;— 
sod as for the inscription, I had it 
in my pocket ; but as he did not 
wen to press for it, Idid not shew 
it to him. 

“ The next time I visited him, 
Anne Dunn astouished me by say- 
ing her master was gone out, alone, 
ig a coach, and had directed the 
coachman to go to the Percy coftee- 
house; but he returned within two 
hours, though much exhausted. | I 
called afierwards at the Percy Cof- 
fee-house, but he had not been 
there: nor had he been there be- 
fre, when he gave similar direc- 
tions. This was the last time he 
went from home. He once more 
attempted it in a kind of delirium. 
He said he had ordered a chaise, 
md that I was expected: he sent 
Aone Dunn for it: she came back, 
sad told him it would be ready by 
ihe time I arrived: he would not 
wait, but, to her astonishment, he 
staggered down stairs, and went into 
ihe street. She followed him, and 
with the assistznce of his neigh- 
hours, took him in, and laid him 
upon the sofa. When I visited him 
on the same day, he did not men- 
won tome one single syllable about 
wt, 

“At this period, he became more 
ind more indifferent to all external 
objects, and was found always re- 
cliaing upon the sofa in a drowsy 
tate, On the fitth of June, I found 
him so changed, that I had my 
doubts whether he could survive the 
Gy; and he thought so to; as, not 
recollecting that he had put his will 
into My possession, or not wishing 
iat the copy of it should lie about, 
me folded it up, Girected it, and left 
, for me over the chimney-piece, 
Othe state I left him, if I had not 

wn his hand-writing, I should 
“— thought this impossible. The 
wit day, the sixth of June, and the 
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seventh, he was in bed all day; but 
on the eighth, he rose as usual: a 
chair was got with casters, which 
he jocularly called his town cha- 
riot, and he was rolled into his sit- 
ting-room. He rose every day 
afterwards to the day of his death ; 
and passed from one room to ano- 
ther. He could, at this period, hold 
a short conversation; byt in the 
midst of it, during an answer to what 
he bad said, he would fall into a 
state of somnolency. 

“ With an alteration almost im- 
perceptible, and without the least 
pain, he thus continued ull within 
two days of his dissolution. His 
pulse, till the fifth of this month, 
was as good as any man’s in health: 
but from that time, when he appear- 
ed so very ill, it became irregular, 
or rather regolarly irregular. . It 
would beat ten steady strokes, and 
then there would be an intermis- 
sion. His respiration became more 
hard and Jaboured, and his deglu- 
tition seemed difficult and impeded. 
He had, when in health, a great de- 
fluxion from the trachea, for which 
he used to smoke a pipe every morn- 
ing, but this was given up. He had 
not, to the very last, any complaint 
that required the skill of a physician 
or a surgeon. He was frequently 
heard to describe his own situation, 
by repeating the two following lines 
from his favourite poct, Pope. 

Taught, half by reason, half by mere decay 
‘To welcome death, and calmly pass away. 


‘¢ When I visited him on the 
eighteenth, about one o'clock, he 
was in bed, and Anne Dunn, as 
usual, announced to him my ar- 
rival, He put his hand towards 
me, looked at me, and tried at ut- 
terance, but it was inarticulate, and 
he returned to his former state of 
somnolency: and yet, at twelve on 
that day, he counted the clock; as 

e 
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he had got out of bed at ten, and 
told Anne Dunn tolook sharp,which 
was to make his bed quickly. It 
was visible at one ociock, that his 
dissolution was fast approaching: 
his hands were cold and damp, his 
jaw was fallen, and his mouth was 

n. He muttered sounds, but 
could not be understood: and yet 
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he drank, but with difficulty, whilst 
1 was there, by being lifted up— 
Without any other change than a 
a slight struggle (as if he wanted to 
breathe on, but could not), a few 
minutes after four o'clock in the af- 
ternoon of the eighteenth of June, 
1805, he expired!” 
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JouRNBY TO THE GEYSER. 


[From Mr, Hooxer’s Tour 1n IcELAND.] 


| 


o HIS morning (July 13) we 

had rain and squalls. After 
breakfast the priest came down, and 
begged that he might be allowed to 
accompany me to the Geysers; but 
this I could by no means consent 
to, as it was my full intention to 
proceed to Hecla, and to return by 
another route. He insisted, how- 
ever, upon conducting me some way 
on my road, and especially across a 
river, which he called Brueraa, and 
which, owing to the late wet wea- 
ther, he thought might probably be 
too deep to cross to-day. He ac- 
cordingly. went to his wardrobe in 
the chureh, dressed himself in his 
best clothes; and was ready to start 
with us. -We continued our jour- 
ney along the foot of a barren moun- 
tain, at no great distance from the 
marshes. ‘Here and there, indeed, 
we met with a few stunted birch 
trees, but no plants that I had not 
seen elsewhere, Leaving the moun- 
tain, and crossing a disagreeable 
swamp, we, in about two or three 
hours, arrived at the most fordable 
part of the Brueraa. There was 
already a party of horsemen, resting 
their borses.a little, to prepare them 
for the fatigue of passing through 
this stream, the bottom of which is 
exceedingly rocky, and the river it- 
self both wide and deep, but at this 


time considered fordable. The pack- 
ages of fish, wool, &c. were care- 
fully fastened by ropes to the top 
of the horses’ backs, so that they 
might be as little exposed to the 
water as possible; and the horses, 
ing then tied ina line one behind 
the other, all reached the opposite 
shore in safety, though the smaller 
ones were compelled to swim. A 
foal, which was tied by the neck to 
the tail of its mother, was: dragged 
through, and landed on the other 


side of the river, more dead than- 


alive, through fear and cold. Our 
party followed, and was equally for- 
tunate in getting over without. any 


accident (except the wetting of the, 


luggage and ourselves), though the 
water reached to the middle of the 
body of our tallest horses. Here, 
after procuring us some milk from a 
cottage close by, the priest took his 
leave of us. in the vicinity of the 
house were two or three boiling 
springs, which were used by.the in- 
habitants for the purpose of cooking, 
as well as for that of washing their 
clothes. At a few miles distance, 
on our right, we saw a very consi- 
derable column of steam, rising from 
the marshes, at a place which the 
guides called Reykum, and which 
they said I might visit on my way 
to Skaiholt. Our journey now lay 

either 
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either entirely over a morass, which 
proved extremely fatiguing to our 
horses, or upon the edge of it, where 
a quantity of loose soil had been 
washed down from the mountains 
by the torrents, and was scareely 
more firm. At about five o’clock 
in the afternoon we obtained the 
first view of the mountain called 
Laugerfell, from which the Geysers 
spring. It is of no great elevation, 
and, according to Sir John Stanley, 
who had an opportunity of ascer- 
taining by admeasurement, rises 
only three hundred and ten feet 
above the course of a river which 
runs at its foot. It is, hcwever, re- 
markable for its insulated situation ; 
being entirely surrounded by a mo- 
rass, which extends for a very con- 
siderable way in every direction, ex- 
cept tpwards the north, where it is 
not separated by an interval of more 
than half a mile from higher moun- 
tains. The north side is perpendi- 
cular, barren, and craggy; the op- 
posite one rises with a tolerably gra- 
dual ascent, and from this, near its 
base, we saw a number of columns 
of steam mounting to various heights, 
We quickened our pace, andat eight 
o'clock arrived at the foot of the hill. 
Here I left my horses, &c. to the 
care of the guides, and hastened 
among the boiling springs, happy 
in the prospect of soon beholding 
what may justly be considered as 
one of the most extraordinary ope- 
rations of nature. The lower part 
of the hill was formed into a num- 
ber of mounds, composed of what 
appeared to be clay or coarse bolus, 
of various sizes: some of them were 
yellowish white, bat the greater 
number of the colour of dull red 
brick. Interspersed with them, here 
and there. lay pteces of rock, which 
had rolied, or been washed down 
by the rains, from the higher parts 
of the mountain. On these mounds, 
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at irregular distances, and on aj 
sides of me, were the apertures of 
boiling springs, from some of which 
were issuing spouts of water, from 
one to four feet in height; while in 
others the water rose no higher than 
the top of the basin, or gently flowed 
over the margin. The orifices were 
of varidus dimensions, and either 
covered on their sides and edge with 
a brownish sijiceous crust, or the 
water only boiled through a hole in 
the mound, and became turbid by 
admixture with the soil, which co- 
loured it either with red, dirty yel- 
low, or grey. Upon the heated 
ground, in many places, were some 
extremely beautiful, though small, 
specimens of sulphuric efflorescence, 
the friability of which was such, that, 
in spite of the utmost care, I was 
not capable of preserving ady ina 
good state. I did not remain long 
in this spot, but directed my steps 
to the loftiest column of steam,which 
I naturally concluded arose from the 
fountain that is alone, by way of 
distinction, called the Geyser. It 
lies at the opposite extremity of this 
collectioy of springs, and, I should 
think, fall half a quarter of a mile 
distant from the outermost ones 
which I at first arrived at. Among 
numerous smaller ones, I passed 
three or four apertures of a consi- 
derable size, but all so much infe- 
rior to the one I was now approach- 
ing, that they scarcely need any far- 
ther notice, It was impossible, after 
having read the admirable descrip- 
tions of the Geyser, given by the 
Archbishop Von Troil and Sir John 
Stanley, and, especially, after hav- 
ing. seen the engravings made from 
drawings taken by the last-men- 
tioned gentleman, to mistake it. A 
vast cireular mound (of a substance 
which, I believe, was first ascer- 
tained to be siliceous by Professor 


Bergman) was elevated a consider- 
able 











able height above those that sur- 
rounded most of the other springs. 
It was of a brownish grey colour, 
made rugged on its exterior, but 
more especially near the margin of 
the basin, by numerous hillocks of 
the same siliceous substance, vary- 
ing in size, but generally about as 
Jarge as 4 molehill, rough with mi- 
nute tubercles, and covered all over 
with a most beautiful kind of efflo- 
rescence; so that the appearance of 
these hillocks has been aptly com- 
pared to that of the head of a cauli- 
flower. On reaching the top of this 
siliceous mound, I looked into the 
erfectly circular basin, which gra- 
dually shelved down to the mouth 
of the pipe or crater in the centre, 
whence the water issued. This 
mouth Jay about four or five feet 
below the edge of the bason, and 
proved, on my afterwards measur- 
ing it, to be as nearly as possible 
seventeen feet distance from it on 
every side; the greatest difference 
in the distance not being more than 
afoot. The inside was not rugged, 
like the outside; but apparently 
even, although rough to the touch, 
like a coarse file: it wholly wanted 
the little hillocks and the efflores- 
cence of the exterior, and was merely 
covered with innumerable small tu- 
bercles, which, of themselves, were 
in many places polished smooth by 
the falling of the water upon them. 
It was not possible now to enter the 
basin, for it was filled nearly to the 
edge with water the most pellucid I 
ever beheld, in the centre of which 
was observable a slight ebullition, 
and a large, but not dense, body of 
steam, which, however, increased 
both in quantity and density from 
time to time, as often as the ebulli- 
tion was more violent. At nine 


o'clock I heard a hollow subterra- 
Neous noise, which was thrice re- 
peated in the course of afew mo- 
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ments; the two last reports follow- 
ing each other more quickly than 
the first and second had done. It 
exactly resembled the distant firing 
of cannon, and was accompanied 
each time with a perceptible, though 
very slight, shaking of the earth; 
almost immediately after which, the 
boiling of the water increased toge- 
ther with the steam, and the whole 
was violently agitated. At first, 
the water only rolled without much 
noise over the edge of the basin, but 
this was almost instantly followed 
by a jet, which did not rise above 
ten or twelve fret, and merely forced 
up the water in the centre of the 
basin, but was attended with a loud 
roaring explosion: this jet fell as 
soon as it had reached its greatest 
height, and then the water flowed 
over the margin still more than be- 
fore, and in less than half a minute: 
a second jet was thrown up in a 
similar manner to the former. An- 
other overflowing of the water suc- 
ceeded, after which it immediately 
rushed down about three-fourths of 
the way into the basin. This was 
the only discharge of the Geyser 
that happened this evening. Some 
one or other of the springs near us 
was continually boiling; but none 
was sufficiently remarkable to take 
off my attention from the Geyser, 
by the side of which I remained 
nearly the whole night, in anxious 
but vain expectation of ‘witnessing 
more eruptions, It was observed to 
us by an old woman, who'lives in a 
cottage at a short distance from the 
hot springs, that the eruptions of 
the Geyser are much most frequent, 
when there is a clear and dry at- 
mosphere, which generally attends 
a northerly wind; and we had the 
good fortune of being enabled to 
escertain the accuracy of her obser- 
vation, the wind, which had hitherto 
continued to the south-west, having 
this 
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this evening yeered about to the 
north. At twenty minutes past 
eleven on the following morning 
(July 14), I was apprised of an ap- 
proaching eruption, by subterrane- 
ous noises and shocks of the ground, 
similar to those which I had felt the 
preceding day; but the noises were 
repeated several times, and at un- 
certain, though quickly recurring in- 
tervals, I could only compare them 
to the distant firing from a flect of 
ships on a rejoicing day, when the 
cannon are sometimes discharged 
singly, and sometimes two or three, 
almost at the same moment. J was 
standing at the time on the brink of 
the basin, but was soon obliged to 
retire a few steps by the heaving of 
the water in the middle, and the 
consequent flowing of its agitated 
surface over the margin, which hap- 
pened three separate times in about 
as many minutes. I had waited 
here but a few seconds, when the 
first jet took place, and this had 
scarcely subsided before it was suc- 
ceeded by a second, and then by a 
third, which last was by far the most 
magnificent, rising in a column that 
appeared to us to reach not less than 
ninety feet in height, and to be in 
its lower part nearly as wide as the 
basin itself, which is fifty-one feet 
in diameter. The bottom of it was 
a prodigious. body of white foam ; 
higher up, amidst the vast clouds 
of steam that had burst from the pipe, 
the water was seen mounting in a 
compact column, which, at a still 
greater elevation, burst into innu- 
merable long and narrow streamlets 
of spray, that were either shot toa 
vast height in the air in a perpendi- 
cular direction, or thrown out from 
the side, diagonally, to a prodigious 
distance. The excessive transpa- 
rency of the body of water, and the 
brilliancy of the drops, as the sun 
shone through them, considerably 
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added to the beauty of the spectacle, 
As soon as the foerth jet was thrown 
out, which was much Jess than the 
former, and scarcely at the interval 
of two minutes from the first, the 
water sunk rapidly in the basiu, 
with a rushing noise, and nothing 
was to be seen but the column of 
steam, which had been continually 
increasing from the consmencenient 
of the eruption, and was now ascend- 
ing perpendicularly to an amazing 
height, as there was scarcely any 
wind, expanding in bulk as it rose, 
but decreasing in density, till the 
upper part of the column ¢radually 
Jost itself in the surrounding atmos- 
phere. I could nuw walk in the 
basin to the margin of the pipe, 
down which the waiter had sunk 
about ten feet, but it still boiled, 
and every now aud then furiously, 
and with a great noise, rose a few 
fect higher in the pipe, then again 
subsided, and remained for a short 
time quiet. Th's continued to be 
the case for some hours. J mea- 
sured the pipe, and fonnd it to be 
exactly seventeen feet over, and, as 
I have before mentioned, situated 
in the very centre of the basin, 
which was fifty-one feet in diame- 
ter. The pipe opens into the basin 
with a widened mouth, and then 
gradually contracts for about two or 
three fect, where it becomes quite 
cylindrical, and descends vertically 
to the depth, according to Povelsen 
and Olafsen, of between fifty and 
sixty feet. Its sides are smooth, 
and covered with the same siliceous 
incrustation as the basin. It was full 
twenty minutes after the sinking 
of the water from the basin, before 
I was able to sit down in it, or to 
bear my hands upon it without burn- 
ing myself. At half past two o'clock 
it was again nearly filled, the water 
having risen gradually, but at inter- 
vals, attended every now and 7 
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with a sudden jet, which, however, 
did not throw it more than two or 
three feet higher than the rim of the 
basin. A few minutes after, there 
was 2 slight eruption, but the great- 
est elevation to which the water was 
ejected, was not above twelve feet. 
At four o'clock in the afternoon my 
guide was witness to another, while 
{ was away. I had been visiting 
the other het springs, and amongst 
them, that which Sir John Stanley 
calls the Roaring Geyser, in which, 
though the water rose and fell se- 
veral feet at uncertain intervals, and 
was frequently boiling with a loud 
and roaring noise, 1! still did not 
perceive that it ever flowed over the 

margin of the aperture. Its pipe 
or well does not descend perpendi- 
cularly, but, after going down some 
way in a sloping direction, seems 
to continue in a nearly hortvontat 
course.- Around its mouth lies a 
considerable ‘quantity of red earth, 
or bolus, and on one side of it I ob 
served, what appeared to me, a cu- 
rious mineralogical production: it 


was imbedded in a bard kind of 


rock, but was of itself exceedingly 
brittle, and apparently fibrous; look- 
ing much like asbestos, but mate- 
rially dittering from that mineral in 
its extremely fragile nature, On 
going to the foot of the hill, near 
the spot where the waters of the 
Geyser join a cold stieam, among 
the numerous rills which the heated 
water had formed, I met with some 


uncommonly beautiful specimens of 


incrustations. Every blade of grass 
and every leaf of moss that was 
washed by these waters, was cloth- 
ed with a thia covering of the 
same siliceous substance as the creat 
basin was coinposed of, but of so 
delicate a nature that it was scarcely 
possible, even with the utmost care, 
to bring any of them away perfect. 
[ remarked, in patticular, a Junger- 
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mannia (asplenioides) so beautifully 
coated with this incrustation, that it 
looked as if it were a mode! of the 
plant in plaster of Paris. One spe- 
cimen was so protected under the 
shelter of larger plants incrusted to- 
gether, that | was able to convey it 
in safety to Reikevig. The plants [ 
met with by the side of the river, 
which [ had not remarked’ before, 
were Carex bellardi and a new spe- 
cies, Koenigia islandica in great pro- 
fusion, and Funaria hygrometrica. 

Leaving the river, I walked’ over 
several vast monnds of red earth, at 
the north end of the Geyser, in my 

way to the top of the mountain. 

Here and there a boiling spring was 
forcing its turbid and discoloured 
waters through holes in the surface. 
Some were completely in the thick 
muddy state of a puddle, and were 
bubbling, as any glutinous substance 
would do over a fire. In many 
places was heard a rumbling noise, 
like the subterraneous boiling of 
water, although there was no orifice 
near, by which the fluid could make 
its escape. On these spots, which 
were so much heated by subterra- 
neous streams, that I could scarcely 
bear my hinds upon the ground, [ 
fonnd a great profusion of Riccia 
glauca, growing in patches, and ex- 
tendipg almost uninterruptedly over 
a space of ten or twelve feet in dis- 
meter. ‘Lhe soil for more than hatf 
way up the mountain was composed 
ot a coarse reddish kind of earth, 

intermixed with seme other of a 
dirty yellow colour, with smal] in- 
tervals of hard rock, and with this 
terminated the highest of the hot 
springs, which, however. was but a 
feeble one. Thence to the summit 
the mountain was entirely formed 
of a loosely laminated rock, whose 
strata seemed to lie in almost every 
direction, buat chietly vertically. 
Tiere was no appearance whatever 
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of any part of the hill baving been 
in a state of fusion. Many of the 
strata were stil] in their original bed, 
and the pieces which had fallen from 
them had their edges very sharply 
defined, and had broken off in la- 
mina, of about:an inch in thickness. 
The stone is extremely hard and 
compact, of a rusty brown colour, 
in some specimens more inclining 
to grey, and with a perfectly smooth 
and flat surface. Sir John Stanley 
supposes that its substance is chiefly 
argillaceous, and that, like every 
other stone in the island, it has un- 
dergone some change by fire. I met 
with nothing remarkable on the 
siunmit, where there is a consider- 
able extent of flat surface, almost 
covered with Trichostomum canes- 
cers, intermixed with the Lichen 
islandicus ; and from each extremity 
of this plain arises a conical emi- 
nence, unequal in height, of the 
same nature as the rock it springs 
from, and producing no plants that 
are not to be seen equally abundant 
in various other paris of the country. 
The most scarce were Trichostomum 
ellipticum, which grows in tolerable 
plenty upon the dry rocks, and dn- 
draea Rothii, which, though it has 
been found in but few countries, is 
very abundant in Iceland. The top 
of Laugerfell afforded me a very 
commanding prospect. Just be- 
neath me, facing the south-east, 
was to be seen, at one view, the 
steam arising from upwards of a 
hundred boiling springs, among 
which the Great Geyser, from its 
regularly circular figure, looked 
like an artificial reservoir of water. 
A little stream at the bottom of the 
hill formed the boundary to these, 
beyond which was an extensive mc- 
rass, whose sameness was only in- 
terrupted by the rather wide course 
of the river Hvitaa winding through 
it.. The view was terminated, in 
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that quarter of the compass, by a 
long range of flat aod tame moun. 
tains, over which towered the three. 
pointed and snow-capped summit 
of Hecla, which rises tar above the 
neighbouring hills, and is, in clear 
weather, plainly visible, when stand. 
ing by the Geyser, In the north- 
east was situated the church and 
farm of Haukardal, and a continu- 
ation of the morass, bounded by 
some lofty jokuls of fantastic shapes, 
In the north-west, at a small dis- 
tance from the place where I stood, 
and, indeed, only: separated from it 
by a narrow portion of the morass, 
with a smail river winding throngh 
it, rose another chain of mountains, 
thinly covered with vegetation, be- 
yond which some jokuls showed 
their white summits. In the south 
the morass was extended almost te 
the coast, and looked like a great 
sea, having three or four rather lofty 
but completely insulated mountains, 
with flat summits, rising from its 
summits. It was my custom, dur- 
ing my stay in this place, to cook 
my provision in one or other of the 
boiling springs; and, accordingly, a 
quarter of a sheep was this day put 
into the Geyser, and Jacob left to 
watch it, holding it fastened to a 
piece of cord, so that, as often as it 
was thrown out by the force of the 
water (which very frequenly hap- 
pened), he might readily drag it in 
again. The poor fellow, who was 
unacquainted with the nature of 
these springs, was a good deal sur- 
prised, when, at the time he thought 
the meat nearly cooked sufficientiy, 
he observed the water in an instant 
sink down, and entirely disappear ; 
not rising again till towards.even- 
ing. We were therefore obliged to 
have recourse to another spring, and 
found that, in all, it required twenty 
minutes to perform the operation 
properly. It must be remembered, 
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however, that the quarter of an Ice- 
jandic sheep is very small, perhaps 
not weighing more than six pounds, 
and is, moreover, extremely lean. 
I do not apprehend that longer time 
would have been necessary to have 
cooked it in an English kitchen; 
for the hot springs in Iceland, at 
Jeast such of their waters as are ex- 
to the air, are never of a 

eater heat than 212° of Fahren- 
eit; so that, when I hear travel- 
lers speaking of having boiled eggs 
in two minutes in such springs, or 
of having cooked their meat in a 
proportionably short space of time, 
Ido not doubt the fact, but I must 
be allowed to suspect, that their 
victuals would not be dressed to my 
taste. he next eruption of the 
Geyser, which took place at half 
past nine, was a very magnificent 
one, and preceded by more numer- 
ous shocks of the ground and sub- 
terraneoyg_ noises than I had yet wit- 
nessed. 5Ehe; whole height to which 
the greatest,jet reached, could not 
be so little as a hundred feet. It 
must be observed, however, that I 
had no instruments with me for 
measuring elevations, and therefore 
could only judge by my eye; Jacob 
and myself watching at the same 
time, and each giving his estimate. 
The difference between us was but 
trifling, and I always took the low- 
est calculation. My method was, 
to compare the height of the water 
with the diameter of the basin, 
which I knew to be fifty-one feet, 
and this jet was fail twice that 
height. The width of the stream is 
not equally easily determined by the 
eye, on account of the steam and 
spray that envelope it: in most in- 
stances, not more, probably, than 
eighteen or twenty feet ef the sur- 
face of the water is cast into the air; 
but it occasionally happens, as was 
the case now, that the whole mass, 
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nearly to the edge of the basin, is 
at once heaved up: all, however, is 
not spouted to an equal height; for 
the central part rises the highest, 
but, having gained some elevation, 
the spray divides, and darts out lit- 
tle jets on every side, that fal] some 
way cver the margin of the basin. 
After this last discharge, the water 
subsided about fifteen feet in the 
pipe, and so remained some time, 
but in about two hours the funnel 
was filled to within two feet of the 
edge. As often as I tried the heat 
of the water in the pipe, I always 
found it to be 212°; but, when the 
basin was filled, on immersing the 
thermometer as far from the margin 
as I could reach with my arm, f 
found the heat never more than 
180°; although in the centre it was 
boiling at the same time. It seems 
probable that the height to which 
the Geyser throws its waters may 
have increased in the course of a 
few years; as, when Sir Joseph 
Barks visited Iceland in 1772, the 
greatest elevation to which the wa- 
ter rose was ascertained to be sixty 
feet; while in the year 1789 its 
height was taken by a quadrant, by 
Sir John Stanley, and found to be 
between ninety and one handred 
feet, and this day, if I am not mis- 
taken, it was still greater. Povel- 
sen and Olafsen were probably de- 
ceived, when they imagined they 
saw the loftiest jets reach to the 
height of sixty toises, or three hun- 
dred and sixty feet. Previous to the 
last irruption, Jacob and ayself 
amused ourselves with throwing into 
the pipe a number of large pieces of 
rock and tufts of grass, with masses 
of earth about the roots, and we 
had the satisfaction to find them ail 
cast out at the eruption, and many 
of them fell ten and fifteen feet be- 
yond the margin. Some rose con- 
siderably higher than the jets which 
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forced them up; others fell down 
into the basin, and were cast out 
again with the next discharge. The 
stones were mostly as entire as when 
they were put in; but the tufts of 
grass and earth were shivered into 
numerous sma!] black particles, and 
were thrown up by the first jet ia 
quick succession, producing a very 
pretty effect among the white spray. 
This whole day had been fine, with 
but little rain. 

© At one o'clock this morning 
(July 15) there was an eruption of 
the Geyser, which was repeated at 
half past three, and again at a quar- 
ter before eight, and at half past 
nine; after which, the fountsin con- 
tinued to spout water about every 
two hours. All the eruptions were 


attended by the same circumstances 
as those of yesterday, and were pre- 
ceded by similar tremblings of the 
ground and subterrancous noises ; 


but none of them threw the water 
to any great elevation; the highest 
not appearing to exeved fifty feet. 
Close to the edge of many of the hot 
springs, and within a few inches of 
the boiling water, in places that are, 
consequently, always «exposed to a 
considerable degree of heat, arising 
both from the water itself and the 
steam, I found Conferva limosa 
Dillw. in abundance, toring large 
dark grecn patches, which easily 
separated and peeled off from the 
coarse white kind of bolus that they 
were attached to. In a similar 
situation, also, I met with a new 
species of Conferva (or rather Oseil- 
latoria of Vaucher), of a brick-red 
colour, covering several inches of 


ground together, and composed of 


extremely minute unbranched fila- 
ments, in which, with the highest 
powers of my microscope, | was 
not able to discover any dissepi- 
ments. The margin of one of the 
hot springs, upon a white bolus, 
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which was in a state of puddle from 
its mixture with the heated water, 
afforded me the finest specimens of 
Jungermannia angulosa I ever saw, 
growing thickly matted in such grece 
tofts, that I could with ease take off 
pieces of five or six inches in diame. 
ter. The underside of these patches 
had very mach the appearance of 
purple velvet, owing to the numer- 
ous fibrous radicles ot that colour 
which proceeded from the base of 
the stems, and suffered themselves 
to be detached, without difficulty, 
from the soil they had grown upon. 
Jn. water, also, of a very great degres 
of heat, were, both abundant and 
luxurious, Conferva flavescens of 
Roth, and a new ‘species allied to 
C. rivularis, After a day, almost 
the whole of which had been show- 
ery, with the wind in the south- 
west, a fine but cold moving (July 
16), attended with a northerly wind, 
afforded me a most interesting spec- 
tacle, the idea of which, iat strong. 
ly impressed on my refi)? ever to 
be obliterated, but with Memory it- 
self. My tent had been pitched at 
the distance of three or four hun- 
dred yards from the Geyser, near a 
pipe or crater of considerable di- 
iwnensions, in which I had hitherto 
obscrved nothing extraordinary. The 
water had been almost constantly 
boiling in it, and flowing gently 
over the mouth, thus forming a re- 
gular channel, which, believe, had 
never ceased ruonisg duriag the 
whole time of mny stay. My guides, 
however, had informed me, tha 
sometiines the eruptions of this 
spring were very violent, and even 
more remarkable than those of the 
Geyser, and it was on this account 
that he had placed the tents so close 
to it. At half past nine, whilst I 
was employed in examining some 
plants gathered the day before, I 
was surprised by a tremendously 
loud 














loud and rushing noise, like that 
arising from the fall of a great cas- 
cade, immediately at my feet. On 
putting aside the canvass of my tent, 
to observe what cowld have occa- 
sioned it, I saw within a hundred 
yards of me a column of water rising 
perpendicularly into the air, from 
the place just mentioned, toa vast 
height; but what this height might 
he, | was so overpowered hy my 
feelings, that I did not, for some 
time, think of endeavouring to ascer- 
tain. In-my first impulse I hastened 
only to look for my portfolio, that I 
might attemp', at least, to represent 
opon paper what no words could 
possibly give an adequate idea of; 
but in this | found myself nearly as 
much at a loss as if I had taken my 
pen for the purpose of describing it, 
and I was obliged to satesfy myself 
with very little more than the out- 
line and proportional ditmen-ions 
of this most magnificent fountain, 
There was, however. sufficient tine 
allowed me to make observations ; 
for, during the space of an hour and 
half, an interrupted column of water 
was continually spouted out to the 
elevation of one hundred and fifty 
feet, with but little variation, and 
in a body of seventeen fcet in its 
Widest diameter; and this wasthrown 
up with such force and rapidity, that 
the column continued to nearly the 
very summit as compact in body, 
and as regular in width and shape, 
as when it first issued from the pipe; 
a few feet only of the upper part 
breaking into spray, which was 
forced by a light wind on one side, 
s0 as to fall upon the ground at the 
distance of some paces from the 
aperture. The breeze also, at times, 
carried the immense volumes of 
steam that accompanied the erup- 
tion to one side of the coluinn of 
water, which was thus I-ft open to 
full view, and we could clearly see 
1811, 
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its base partly surrounded by foam, 
caused by the column's striking 
against a projecting piece of rock, 
near the mouth of the crater; but 
thence to the upper part, nothing 
broke the regularly perpendicular 
line of the sides of the water-spout, 
and the sun shining upon it ren- 
dered it in some poinis of view of a 
dazz)ing brightness. Standing with 
our backs to the sun, and looking 
into the mouth of the pipe, we en- 
joyed the sight of a most brilliant 
assemblage ot all the colours of the 
rainbow, caused by the decomposi- 
tion of the solar rays passing through 
the shower of drops that was falling 
between us aod the crater. Afier 
the water had risen to the vast 
height above described, I ventured 
to siand in the midst of the thickest 
of the shower of spray; where I 
remained ill my clothes were all 
wetted through, but still scarcely 
felt (hat the water was warmer than 
my own temperature. On the other 
side of the spout, the columu was so 
undivided, that, though upon the 
very brink of the crater, within a 
few inches of the water, I was nei- 
ther wetted thor had I a fear of be- 
ing scalded by any falling drops. 
Stones of the largest size that I 
could find, and great masses of the 
siliceous rock, which we threw into 
the erater, were instantly ejected by 
the force of the water; and though 
the latter were of so sobid a nature, 
as to require very hard blows from 
a large hammer, when I wanted to 
procure specimens, they were, ne= 
vertheless, by the violence of the 
explosion, shivered into small pieces, 
and carried up with amaeing rapidity 
to the full height of, and frequently 
higher than, the sammit of the spout. 
One piece of a light poreus stone 
was cast at least twice as high as the 
water, and falling in the direction 
of the column, was met by it, and 
H a second 
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a second time forced up to a great 
height in the air. The spring, after 
having continued for an hour and a 
half spouting its waters in so lofty 
a column, and with such amazing 
force, experienced an evident dimi- 
nution in its strength: and, during 


the space of the succeeding half 


hour, the height of the spout va- 
ried, as We supposed, from twenty 
to fifty feet; the fountain gradually 
becoming more and more exhausted, 
and sometimes remaining still fora 
few minutes, after which it again 
feebly raised its waters to the height 
of not more than from two to ten 
feet, till, at the expiration of two 
hours and a half from the com- 
mencement of the eruption, it ceased 
to play, and the water sunk into the 
pipe to the depth of about twenty 
feet, and there continued to boil for 
some time. I had no hesitation 


in pronouncing this to be, what is 


called by Sir John Stanley, the New 
Geyser; although the shane and di- 
mensions of the crater differ some- 
what from the description given by 
that gentleman. But, after a lapse 
of twenty years, it is not to be ex- 
pected that, with two such powerful 
agents as tire and water, constantly 
operating, a spot like this should be 
suffered to remain without any al- 
teration. The outline of the aper- 
ture is an irregular oval, seventeen 
feet long and nine feet in width ; 
on only one side of which there is a 
rim or elevated margin, about five 
or six feet in length and one foot 
high; but the ends of this are 
ragged, as if it had formerly been 
continued the whole way round the 
crater, and it is therefore probably 
a portion of the same wal], which 
Sir Jobn Stanley describes as nearly 
surrounding the basin at the time 
he was there, and as being two feet 
high. The well is formed by no 
means with the almost mathemati- 


cal accuracy of that of the Geyser, 
but is extremely irregular in its 
figure, and descends in rather qa 
sloping direction; its surface being 
composed of a siliceous crust, of a 
deep greyish brown colour, worn 
smooth by the continued friction of 
the water. For several yards, in 
one direction, in the neighbourhood, 
where the water flows off in a shal- 
low stream, the bed of this is com- 
posed of a thin white covering, ofa 
siliceous deposit. During the erup- 
tion of the new Geyser, 1 could not 
perceive that it in any way affected 
the neighbouring springs. I re. 
marked no particular sinking of the 
water in any, nor did I observe that 
any boiled more violently than usual, 
The Geyser, which was filled almost 
to the rim of the basin, previous to 
the eruption of the new Geyser, 
from which it is distant about tour 
hundred yards or more, remained, 
as nearly as possible, in the same 
state of fulness during, and atter, 
the eruption. Sir John Staniey also 
observed the same circumstance, so 
that in all probability their subter- 
raneous streams are quite independ- 
ent of each other. We were in- 
formed by the people living in the 
neighbourhood, that in the spriog 
of last year (1808), a violent shock 
of an earthquake was felt, which 
made an aperture for another hot 
spring, and caused the whole of 
them to cease flowing for fifteen 
days. ‘The ground, at that time, ap- 
peared to be litied up some feet; a 
house was thrown duwn, 2nd all the 
cattle which were at pasture ran 
home to the dwellings of their mas- 
ters, and showed symptoms of the 
greatest terror. Earthquakes in this 
quarter of the country are not un- 
frequent. One happened but a short 
time previous to the visit of Sir John 
Stanley, who conjectures that this 
probably enlarged the cavities, com- 
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monicating with the bottom of the 
pipe of the new Geyser; for it is to 
be remarked, that till then (June, 
1789) that spring had not played 
for a considerable length of time 
with any degree of violence. A 
party of horsewomen, well dressed, 
and riding, some astride, and some 
on the saddles of the country, who 
were passing the Geysers, and di- 
reciting their course towards Hau- 
kardal, reminded me, that service 
was about to be performed at the 
church of that place this morning, 
and therefure, as I saw no probabi- 
lity of a second eruption of the new 
Geyser immediately taking place, I 
resolved to leave it, and hear an 
Icelandic sermon. Accompanied by 
Jacob and my guide, I crossed a 
swainp which lay between us and 
the charch; but, previously to en- 
tering it, we called upon an old 
lady, a rich farmer, who lives in the 
immediate vicinity, and whose hos- 
pitality is celebrated by Sir John 
Stanley. She was eighty-five years 
of age, and still enjoyed good health, 
though her faculties were inuch im- 
paired, so that she. scarcely recol- 
lected the visit of my countryman. 
A young man, however, whom she 
had adopted as her son, remembered 
him well. Her house, at this time, 
scarcely deserves the praises which 
Sir John has given it; for it was as 
dirty as any l had yet entered, and 
the closeness cf the bed-room, into 
which we were ushered, was far 
from pleasant, and, I should sup- 
pose, equally far from wholesome, 
Yet in these confined rooms, where 
the external air is scarcely admitted, 
do the natives spend their time dur- 
ing the long winters, except, indeed, 
such of it as 1s necessarily employed 
in looking after their cattle; and 
here, tog, by excluding the air, and 
by means of thick walls and a roof 
ef turf, they are enabled to live 
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without a fire in their sitting room 
throughout the year. I heard the 
riches of the inbabitant of Haukar- 
dal much talked of; they consisted 
of ten cows, five rams, and about 
an hundred sheep. An Icelandic 
churchyard is often in part inclosed 
by a rade wall of stone or turf, and 
the area, excepting only as much as 
is occupied by the building, is thinly 
sprinkled over with elevated banks 
of the green sod, which, alone, serve 
to mark the burial-places of the na- 
tives. This spot, previous to the 
arrival of the minister, on a sabbath, 
affords a most interesting spectacle, 
Numerous parties of men, women, 
and children, who had come on 
horseback, and in their best appa- 
rel, were continually saluting each 
other; and any person, that had 
been absent from the place of wor- 
ship fora more than usual length of 
time, either through illness or any 
other cause, was kissed by the whole 
congregation, As they were little 
accustoined to see strangers, they all 
flocked around us, presenting us 
with milk and cream from the 
neighbouring farm, and asking us 
an hundred questions. Many were 
surprised at our having come so far 
for the sake of secing the Geysers, 
which they are accustomed to look 
at with the utmost indifference.— 
The dress of the female children 
was like that of their parents, and 
some of them had even an equal 
number of silver ornaments; most 
of them wore the fu/dur, but some 
of the younger ones had, instead of 
it, small caps of black velvet or 
cloth, which fit close to the head, 
and are tied under the chin, orna- 
mented with gold lace, and. fre- 
quently terminated by a silver gilt 
knob, Caps like this used formerly 
to be much more generally worn by 
the children than they are at present; 
and‘ it is to be remarked, that not 
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only the cap, but the faldur also, 
when the wearer is on a journey, is 
carefully wrapped round with two 


or more chequered silk handker- © 


chiefs, being preserved with the 
greatest care, as constituting a part 
of their dress, of which the Ice- 
landers are particularly proud. Be- 
fore the commencement of service, 
the priest read prayers to a woman 
after child-birth, who was sitting 
on a low stool at the church door: 
and this short ceremony was con- 
cluded by his laying his hands on 
her as she knelt. During the whole 
time the woman seemed very much 
affected, and some who were stand- 
ing round were extremely attentive. 
The church which (like most others 
in the island, fronted the west) was 
similar to the one at Thingevalle, 
but more commodious, in having 
benches instead of chests to sit upon. 
At the time I entered, the priest was 
at the altar, dressed in a long black 
n of wadmal, buttoned from 
top to bottom in the front, black 
worsted stockings, and seal-skin 
shoes: his hair was hanging down a 
. great Jength, reaching to his shoul- 
. ‘The women and young chil- 

dren alone sit in the body of the 
charch, the men being ranged round 
the altar, near which, also, was re- 
served a place for Jacob and me. It 
is these latter only that sing, if that 
monotonous and inharmonious noise 
which I heard on entering may be 
called singing, where every one 
strained his threat to the utmost, 
and gave out at the same time a 
most powerful efflavium of tobacco 
juice, which, mixing with the natural 
fish-like smell] of the natives, ren- 
dered my stay among them, in such 
a confined place, by no means agree- 
able. As soon as the singing bad 
ceased, ove of the congregation put 
upon the priest a white surplice of 
upbleached linen, amd over that a 
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robe, on which was coarsely em. 
broidered a large figure of a cross, 
He then chanied some prayers from 
a book, which, with more singing, 
performed sometimes sitting and 
sometimes standing, lasted about 
half an hour. Upon the altar lay 
a Jarge snuff-box, a cup, and plate 
of silver, with a bottle of white 
wine, and a bex of red wafers, not 
at all differing from such as are 
used in other countries to seal Jet. 
ters with. Of the first mentioned 
of these articles the priest made fre- 
quent use; with the rest be pre- 
pared, during the time of singing, 
for performing the ceremony of the 
sacrament. He then ascended the 
pulpit, and, after repeating a few 
more prayers, delivered, in rather a 
quick but impressive manner, a ser- 
mon of about half an hour's length, 
after which the sacrament was ad- 
ministered to the congregation, 
kneeling at the altar; to the men 
first, and then to the women; the 
priest putting a wafer and ‘some 
wine into the mouth of every indi- 
vidual, and repeating at the same 
time a short prayer. This ceremony 
terminated the service, except the 
blessing and salutation, which were 
bestowed separately upon every one 
of the congregation, as well male as 
female. As soon as the whole was 
concluded, the priest spoke to us, 
apparently much: pleased at seeing 
strangers in his church: and, on 
hearing that we were about to set 
off for Skalholt in our way to Hecla, 
he begged that we would call at his 
bouse, which lay in the road, and 
would permit him to accompany us 
to that place, which we thankfully 
promised todo. Between the church 
of Haukardal and the hill Laugar- 
fell, the morass abounded in the 
beautiful little Ranunculus lapponi- 
eus in full flower, while in the drier 
parts.grew Carex Bellardi, forming 

a considerable 
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a considerable portion of the herb- 
age. At the northern foot of Lau- 
garfell the minute Kontgta iscandica 
was in great profusion and perfec- 
tion, as was also Eriophorum Ca- 
pitatum of Schrader, a species lately 
discovered in Sweden. On my re- 
turn to the tents, I found both the 
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Geyser and the new Geyser. in pretty 
nearly the same state of fulness as 
when I left them, and they conti- 
nued so till about eight o'clock, 
when there was an extremely fine 
eruption of the former. The day 
had been clear but cold, with the 
thermometer at 41°,” 
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[From M. pe Boiscerin’s Travers THROUGH DenMARK 
AND SweEDen.] 


s HE gates of Hamburgh are 

shut as early as in a garri- 
son town, being never open later 
than four o'clock in winter, and half 
past nine in the middle of summer: 
it is theretore necessary to arrive in 
this city during the day. This prac- 
tice is adopted to prevent the mer- 
chants trom residing constantly in 
their country-houses, Altona being 
scarcely an English mile from Ham- 
burgh, workmen, journeymen, &c. 
would pass the whole of Sunday at 
or in the neighbourhood of that 
town, every thing being cheaper 
in the Danish territories than in 
Hamburgh, and consequently houses 
would Jet at a much lower rate, and 
be a great disadvantage to house- 
holders, a considerable part of whose 
riches consist in the exorbitant pro- 
fits they make by letting apart- 
ments, 

“* Hambargh is very dirty, and 
almost always damp. The streets 
are ill paved, narrow, and in many 
parts made still more inconvenient 
by the houses projecting forward. 
The latter are built both of brick 
and wood, and the generality have 
pointed roofs, forming a triangle in 
front. The walls are thick, the win- 


dews narrow, and so very numer- 
ous, with so small a space between 
them, that those belonging to the 
lower class might very well be mis- 
taken for manufactories. This in- 
deed is frequen ly the case in other 
parts of Germany. 

«« The city is lighted by 1473 re- 
flecting lamps, which are not suffi- 
ciently numerous for the size of the 
town; people of fortune, however, 
and rich merchants (the namber of 
whom is very considerable) always 
place two additional ones at their 
doors. The inhabitants of Ham- 
burgh do not amount to more than 
one hundred and ten thousand. near 
twelve thousand of whom are Jews, 
We indeed heard, during our resi- 
dence in that city, that it.contained 
above one hundred and thirty thou- 
sand; but our informants either 
wished to deceive us, or were de- 
ceived thems-lves. 

“* The only public walk withm 
the gates is a kind of mal! between 
rows of trees, on the edge of a large 
bason, formed by the river Alster, 
called Binnen Alster. This is mach 
longer than it is represented to be 
by Mr. de Reisbeck, since it 9e- 
quires more than three quarters of 

an 
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an hour to make the tour, it being 
impossible to skirt it close tq the 
water, there being no quay in se- 
veral places, particularty on the side 
near the house of correction. Ima- 
gination cannot form a more beau- 
tiftl spot than this small lake on a 
fine summer's evening, when it is 
covered with such numbers of boats, 
that it has all the appearance of a 
floating city. 

** Hamburgh is doubly inclosed 
on the Holstein side. The ramparts 
are planted with trees, kept with 
peculiar neatness, and form two 
roads, the one for horsemen and 
carriages, and the other for foot 
passengers: they extend almost en- 
tirely round the town, and com. 
mand most beautiful peints of view, 
particularly where the Alster on one 
side, and the bason on the other, 
form a water scenery truly pictu- 
resque. It is rather remarkable, 
that the Elbe, the only river sup- 
posed to be of any consequence by 
those who never visited Hamburg), 
should make no part of so delightful 
a prospect. The monument erected 
to the memory of. Professor Busch, 
who departed this life on the 5th of 
August 1800, is a great ornament 
to this walk, and deserves to be par- 
ticularly mentioned. It is placed in 
a conspicuous spot on the rampart, 
and the expense was defrayed by the 
Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts aud useful Trades, and the vo- 
luntary subscription of several inha- 
bitants of Hamburgh. Dr. Meyer, 
secretary to the society, pronounced 
an harangue on the erection of this 
monument, which is executed trom 
the design of the architect Areuns, 
and in the form of an obelisk twenty 
feet and a half in height. It is com- 
posed of granite and brown free- 
stone of the country, and was the 
work of two Hamburgh artists, Mr. 
Beckmann and Mr. Witgreff. The 
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ornaments are in bronze and white 
marble, the former executed by Mr, 
Wolff of Cassel, and the Jatter by 
Mr. Witgreff. The inscription over 
the bust is as follows: To John 
George Busch, the Friend of his 
Country. The obelisk is likewise 
ornamented by allegorical basso re- 
lievos, representing Civic Love, and 
other personages, holding urns, and 
offering libations. Underneath js 
inscribed, ly his grateful Fellow 
Citizens, 1801. ‘The basso reiievos 
are at present only in plaster, but 
are to be executed in bronze. There 
are also two other bronze tablets, 
surrounded by suitable decorations, 
with an inscription, marking the 
year of the birth and death of the 
citizen to whose honour this monu- 
ment is erected. 

“ The police of Hamburgh is ex- 
tremely good; for, besides a consi- 
derable guard constantly posted in 
the strects, there are men contina- 
ally passing and repassing, armed 
with long stafts, feruled with iron, 
which they strike with much vio- 
lence ov the pavement; consequent- 
ly, no passenger can be attacked 
with impunity daring the night, or 
call in vain for assistance, The po- 
lice is also admirably understood in 
cases of fire, which, indeed. is par- 
ticularly necessary in a town built 
prineipaily of wood, In consequence 
of such precautions, there has been 
no instance for many years of two 
honses being consumed at the same 
time. A few days before our arrival, 
a house caught fire; the inside was 
entirely destroyed, and nothing re- 
mained. but some ruins and the 
chimney, which, being blown down 
the following day, a young wo- 
man was killed, and several others 
wounded. This chimney was known 
to be in a very ruinous state, but, 
as the insurers of houses pay much 


less when that part of the building 
is 





js left standing, it was unfortunately 
suffered to remain; a plain proof 
that even the most prais¢worthy in- 
stitutions are liable to abuses. Flam- 
beaux are prohibited in the streets, 
and that for the above-mentioned 
reasons. 

“The number of carriages in 
Hamburgh is so great, every mer- 
chant in easy circumstances keeping 
one, that on a fine summer's even- 
ing they absolutely form a proces- 
sion towards the gatcs of the city. 
The regulated price for a hired car- 
riage within the walls is six marks, 
and eight (16d. Engtish) for a diive 
into the country. A single course 
is only a mark; but, what is very 
extraordinary, every person who is 
set down by a friend, either in his 
own carriage or in a hired one, is 
obliged to give the coachman some- 
thing to drink. 

“ The German theatre is open 
the whole of the year, and trage- 
dies, comnedies, and operas, are al- 
ternately performed. ‘This theatre 
is rather large, with three rows of 
boxes, uvornamented, and without 
any pretensions to architecture. ‘The 
price of the boxes is two marks, and 
that of the pit one. Here you are 
at liberty to sit, or to stand; and 
most people keep on their ‘hats. 
The dresses and decorations are par- 
ticularly mean, and there is no per- 
formance on Saturdays or Sundays. 
Phe street leading to the theatre is 
too narrow to admit of more than 
one carriage, and even foot passen- 
gers find it difficult to pass at the 
same time, When we visited Ham- 
burgh, in 1790, there was a very 
celebrated actor of the name of 
Schroeuder (since dead), who had 
the reputation of being the Garrick 
of Germany ; but our ignorance of 
the language made it impossible to 
judge of his merit. 

“‘ The churches are not much wor- 
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thy of notice; St. Michael’s is the 


handsomest; it is a new building, 
and ig not too near the houses. The 
interior, in diameter two hundred 
and thirty-two feet, forms a kind 
of cross, the branches of which are 
nearly equal, It is surrounded by 
a large gallery. UVhe baptismal font 
is in ‘the centre of the nave; anda 
flight of steps conduct toa sqpeer 
raneous church filled with totnbs, 
amongst which are many family 
vaults. Dr Benzenberg has lately 
made different experiments, and 
astronomical and physical observa- 
tions, on the tower of this church, 
thirty-one of which are upon the 
rotation of the earth, twenty on the 
resistance of air against falling wa- 
ter, and four hundred and forty on 
the resistance of the same clement 
against leaden balls of an inch and 
a half diameter falling from differ- 
ent heights of from ten to three 
hundred and forty feet, Paris mea- 
sure. To ascertain the time em- 
ployed in the fall with still greater 
precision, Mr. Heyne, who is al- 
ways eager to promote all usefal 
undertakings, sent to Hamburgh 
the chronometer which belongs to 
the observatory of Gottingen, and 
which ascertains the ferce or six- 
tiech part of a second, 

“‘ The tower of St. Michael’s is 
three hundred and ninety feet high, 
and is particularly well calculated 
fer experiments of this nature, the 
architect Pouin having constructed 
it in such a manner as to leave an 
opening on every story, which” 
reaches from the top to the bottem 
in a perpendicular line; by which 
means the leaden balls fall without: 
being impeded in their passage. 
The elevation for these experiments 
is more considerable by an hundred 
feet than at’ Bologna, where Rie- - 
cioli, two hundred, and Gugliemini, ’ 
ten years since, made the like ex- 
periments, 
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periments. Sir Isaac Newton also 
made experiments on the resistance 
of air, near a century ago, in St. 
Paul's, London, where, however, 
the elevation is eighty-five feet less 
than at St. Michaei’s at Hamburgh. 

“ The society of Hambuorgh con- 
sists principa'ly of merchants, there 
being scarcely six noble families in 
the city. In the year 1790 the 
Comtesse de Beintheim received 
company almost every day, but 
gave no suppers. A formal invi- 
tation was necessary to be admitted 
to these assemblies, which appeared 
to ps rather extraordinary. The 
merchants’ houses are extremely 
pleasant ; they live very expensively, 
and their tables are served in a sty:e 
of elegance rarely to be met with in 
any other city. They give a va- 
riety of foreign wines, and have 
fresh grapes from Malaga in their 
desserts at all seasons of the year. 
Their houses are particularly neat, 
and the profusion of wax lights 
greater than we ever remarked in 
any other country. After dinner, 
and supper, a mark is given to the 
servant who attends at the door: 
this is also the custom in some 
tewns in Hollind, and in the French 
colony at Berlin; but is not the case 
in the nobiemens hoy-es in Ham- 
burgh, where, howevr, card-mo- 
ney is takev, which is not a‘Jowed 
at the merchants 

“ The exchange is a very poor 
building, iv a sma! kind of square, 
shaded by a few trees: the whole 
is much too confined for the great 
concourse of peuple who frequent it 
from two to half past three in the 
afternoon, particularly on post days. 
The Jews are very numerous, and 
do a great deal of business. There 
is a library in this place, termed a 
acommercial one, which, in 1790, 
contained only about three thousand 
volumes, none of which wete ejther 
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scarce or valusble; but within a few 
years it has made some very import. 
ant acquisition-, Consisting not only 
of a collection of Fr ach authors 
purchased by the voluntary subscrip. 
tion of several merchants, but of a 
great addition to the cabinet of me. 
dals, which makes part of this Ji- 
brary; these belonged to the he:r of 
Mr. Amsink, and were bought by 
a society of merchants, who opened 
a subscription for that purpose. The 
collection consists of a numerous 
series of Hamburgh coins. 

** The burgomaster Charles Wi. 
dow has contributed very much to 
the improvement of ihis library, 
especially whilst he had the office 
of first inspector of the different 
schools, having purchased a great 
number of works of natural history 
and medicine at the sale of a learned 
physician, 

‘* An unknown patron has also 
presented it with + complete col- 
lection of the works of all the old 
phisicians: indeed, there are very 
few libraries so rich in medical 
books as that at Hamburgh ; and 
it is to be hoped they will soon be 
arranged in proper order, The pre- 
sent a artment being much too con- 
hned, senaror Cordes, principal in- 
spector of the schools, bas formed 
a plan to enlarge it, by the addition 
of sone of the contiguous buildings. 
During the short time this gentle- 
man bas enjoyed the post of inspec- 
tor, the Journal des Sgavants, from 
its frst commencement, a great col. 
lection of historical works, and the 
best classical Greek authors, have 
been added to the library. The 
minister Henry Jules Witterding 
has prevailed on the ecclesiastical 
college of St. Peter's church to pre- 
sent it with sixty ancient manu- 
scripts, and some first impressions, 
which were formerly carefully pre- 
served in the said church. 


«* Merchants, 
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« ZIerchants, hotwever rich, at- 
tend the exchenge in all weathers, 
and are dresscd iu the plainest man- 
ner. Though numbers of these 
merchants are in easy circumstances, 
and some of them rich, there are 
bat very few amongst them with 
those overgrown fortunes, dignified 
in France by the title et million- 
nai-es. 

“« The senate consists of thirty- 
four members, viz. four borgemas- 
ters (three of whom are civilians 
and graduates. with «ne merchant), 
four syndics, ail ewiliays; a secre- 
tary and a prothonatory, sikewise 
lawyers, twenty-four senutors, of 
whom twelve are merchants, and 
twelve civilians. The senators are 
for life, and po one can refi.se to 
serve the ofhce, under pain of be- 
ing banisbed the city within twenty- 
four hours. The same penalty is in 
force for all other public offices. 
The senate assemble three times a 
week, in a large plain room, on the 
ground floor of the town-hall, which 
is a very poor building, with some 
heavy, ill-e xecuted Ornaments on the 
outside: it is situated near the ex- 
ehange, and the first floor is dedi- 
cated to the different offices for the 
excise on corp, wine, cattle, &c. 
The receivers are periecily inde- 
pendent, and subject to no account 
whatsoever, which makes it impos- 
sible to know the exact revenue of 
the city. It is said, that the citi-~ 
zens, and even the senate, are equally 
uninformed, whicl appears a most 
extraordinary circumstance. It is 
also ci fheult to ascertain the amount 
of the import dutics; they are how- 
ever, in general, extremely moder- 
ate, though they are not equal for 
all countries, France having en,oyed 
particular privileges ever since the 
treaty of 176y. 

“ Hambargh is supplied with ve- 
getables and other provisions for 
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daily use from the neighbouring vil- 
lages, particularly from the district 
called the Four Countries, Veal 
comes from the bailiwick of Win- 
zen, in Hanover, aid a great quan- 
tity of poultry from tbe provostship of 
Neuland. The territory of the Four 
Countries belongs equally to Hane 
burgh and Lubeck, and each of these 
cities seud a deputation of four se- 
nators every year tea small town 
named Bergdortt, to exomine inte 
the state of the country, police, &e. 
The consumption of coffee in Ham- 
burgh is surprisingly great, amount- 
ing annually to ten miiilions of 
pounds; indeed, the common peo~ 
ple appear to live entirely on this 
liquor, and take it almost every 
hour in the dsy. Milk is carried 
about the streets in pails painted red, 
which they pretend to say is the 


only colour which does not give it. 


an unpleasani taste. 

“ Smok d Leef —Oxen are brought 
from Holstein, Norway, and differ- 
ent parts of Denmark ; Jutland espe- 
cially furnishes great numbers.— 
There are three different kinds of 
beef, which, in 1790, sold for the 
following prices: —common salt 
beef three halfpence English a 
poond; fresh beef three-pence; and 
smoked beef six-pence: the latter 
is excellent, but is principaliy con-~ 
sumed in the ters itory of Hamburgh, 
except indeed in war time, when 
great quantities are exported for 
victualling the shipping. . The come 
mon people salt their own beef, as 
do these who employ 2 great numer 
ber of hands in manutacturies, sugar 
bake-houses, and other esiablish- 
ments. 

“< Literature and arts were at a 
very low ebb in 1790 at Hamburgh; 
the greater part of the community 
applying themselves solely to com- 
merce, there were very few towne 
where science of every kind was so 

totally 
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totally neglected. It would, however, 
be unjust to assert, that Hamburgh 
had never produced men worthy of 
being distinghished in the repablic 
of letters, and I shall certainly not 
neglect mentioning some of the most 
celebrated in the appendix, where a 
short account of their lives and dif- 
ferent works will also be found.— 
In 1790, there were neither good 
schools, sculptors, engravers, nor 
even a tolerable painter in the city 
of Hamburgh. A French booksel- 
Jer endeavoured to establish a read- 
ing-room, but he had so few sub- 
scribers, that he was forced to re- 
linquish his plan. It was very ex- 
traordinary, that all ideas of science 
should have beer banished from so 
rich a city, and that French litera- 
ture should have been so particu- 
larly io disrepute. Al! this, how- 
ever, is now much changed, and 
there are great collections of French 
books, which have been consider- 
ably increased since the emigration, 
which has also contributed to make 
them sel] speedily and well; conse- 
quently, French literature is both 
more coltivated and better under- 
stood. 
« Inundations are extremely fre- 
went and sudden in Hamburgh : 
the Elbe, indeed, is restrained by a 
dyke, but this, with the surround- 
ing country, and almost the whole 
of the city, were overflowed in 1771: 
a pillar is erected to mark the height 
of the water, which was wonderful. 
Towards the end of November 1790, 
we were witnesses to the Elbe’s 
rising more than twenty feet; the 
water deluged many cellars, and 
forced the inhabitants to quit their 
habitations. Whenever women with 
child, or sick persons, are obliged to 
. leave these cellars at a minute's 
warning, those who lodge in the 
first, second, or third stories, are 
forced to grant them an asylum, 


” 
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This custom, though attended with 
inconvenience, is certainly a very 
humane one, as it enforces that ac 
sistance from the rich, to which the 
poor have so justaclaim. A sud- 
den inundation, which took place 
on the night of the 21st of March, 
1791, did damage to the amount of 
many millions of French livres, 

“* Environs,—There are very few 
cities Which can boast of such beanti- 
ful environs, or that give a higher idea 
of the riches of the inhabitants. An 
assemblage of water, woods, groves, 
walks, with a variety of fine pros- 
pects, make Hamburgh a delightful 
residence during summer. Aliuost 
all the merchants have expensive 
country-houses, which they visit as 
frequently as possible. Those with- 
out the Altona gate are in the Danish 
territory; and among the charming 
habitations which. grace the banks 
of the Elbe, that of M. M. Boué 
was, in 1790, reckoned the plea- 
santest. Strangers should certainly 
visit the environs, especially on this 
side of the city, and towards the 
Alster. We macea short tour from 
Altova to Flotbeck; the road lies 
between rows of trees, and we were 
delighted with the charming gar- 
dens and pleasing country-hou-es 
which presented themselves on every 
side. Wandsbeck is without the 
gate called Steinthor. It is a hand- 
some chateau, and, though not large, 
is the finest in that neighbourhood: 
it belongs to the Comte de Schim- 
melmann, whose father amassed a 
considerable fortune in a short space 
of time in Denmark, where his bre- 
ther was minister of finance in 1790. 
The park is pleasant, and, being 
open to the public, is the fashion- 
able promenade on Sundays and ho- 
lidays. The road, on these occa- 
sions, is crowded with open wag- 
gons, vehicles much used in this 


part of the world, with high wheels, 
and 











and five or six benches across the 
carriagé, which holds ten or twelve 

rsons, Those belonging to peo- 
le of fashion are hung upon springs. 

«“ From Wandsbeck we proceeded 
to Billvardin. In going thither we 
crossed the Bille, a narrow but deep 
river, on the banks ot which the 
houses ate built in the Dutch style. 
One of them belonged to M. de 
Chapeau Rouge, and is in a lovely 
situation, commanding a charming 
prospect. Baron Voght has also a 
delightful country-house a short dis- 
tance beyond Altona, in the Danish 
territories. This gentleman has 

ssed some time in England, where 
he visited the counties most noted 
for husbandry. He made agricul- 
ture his principal study, from which 
he reaped the greatest advantages 
on his return to his native country ; 
and improved the soil of, and in the 
neighbourhood of his estate beyond 
his most sanguine expectations. His 
farming knowledge is equalled by 
his philanthropy ; and he has attend- 
ed so particularly’ to the hospitals, 
and other charitable institutions, 
that they are now upon a very dif- 


ferent and infinitely better plan than 


when we visited them in 1790. 

_ Mr. Parish’s charming residence 
is in the same neighbourhood, close 
to the village called Neunstiden, 
six English miles and a half from 
Hamburgh. Nothing can possibly 
be more picturesque than this ele- 
gant villa, situated on an eminence 
commanding the Elbc, and so near 
that river, as to be able to hail the 
vessels passing and repassing. The 
variety and extent of the different 
points of view, are indeed so beau- 
tiful, that the proprietor, whose 
riches are equalled by his taste, was 
induced to fix upon this lovely spot 
for his favourite residence, and to 
build a handsome house, where for- 
merly stood a miserable cottage. 
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This is surrounded by a domain ex- 
tending two English miles, whic, 
from being barren and neglected; 
is now excellently cultivated, cut 
out into different walks, and plant- 
ed with a variety of beautiful 
trees, which already afford a delight- 
ful shade The various embellish- 
ments which have taken place in 
the house and grounds during thirty- 
six years would be too tedious to 
particularise ; I shall only say, that 
the stables, which were newly built, 
and cost forty thousand marcs banco, 
were destroyed by lightning, but 
were immediately rebuilt at a still 
more considerable expense. 

“« The beauty and elegance of this 
spot are not more formed to attract 
the visits of a stranger, than the hos- 
pitality and politeness of the owner 
to engage him to remain there. The 
French, Dutch, Flemish, Swiss, Ita- 
lian, and German emigrants, have 
been equally well received, and as- 
sisted in a very different manner 
from what they would have been 
clsewhere. Even Madame de la 
Fayette flew for protection and con- 
solation to the American consul, 
poured out her griefs into his friendly 
bosom, and expressed the deep re- 
pentance of him who had been the 
original author of her misery. 

*« This benevolent man, so truly 
regretted by his neighbours, and so 
cruelly missed by the wandering 
stranger, is now returned to his na- 
tive country, where his purse and 
hospitable mansion are ever open to 
the needy and unfortunate of every 
nation. 

«* Dokenhude, a mile from Nieus- 
tiden, contains the country-houses - 
of Messieurs C. and P. Godefroy; 
that belonging to the latter is esteem- 
ed the finest country-house in the 
environs of Altona: the garden is 
laid out in the English style, and is 
opén to the public, 

“ The 
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. “ The suburbs of Hamburgh are 
said to be dangerous towards night, 
and there have been instances, be- 
tween that city and Altona, of young 
men being pressed by the Dutch, 
carried forcibly on board a ship, and 
taken immediately to Batavia, whilst 
their friends remained for a long 
time ignorant of their unfortunate 
fate. ‘These events, it is to be sup- 
posed, are very uncommon; they 
ought, however, to be mentioned, 
to put people on their guard, and to 
prevent, if possible, such unlawful 
proceedings. 

** Gospitals, and all public insti- 
tutions, were in a very neglected 
siate in 1790. Trade so entirely 
absorbed every other idea, that the 
best aud most useful plans were 
scarcely ever executed; every thing, 
indeed, appeared entirely forgotten, 
which did not relate to mercantile 
speculatiens, 

** Pesthof is the name of an hospi- 
tal very near the town, from whence 
a shady road leads to the chapel, 
which staods apart from the rest of 
the buildings, and has the form of 
ahandsome rotunda. The hospital 
consists of several edifices, scarcely 
Separated from each other; these 
are of tile and wood, and the apart- 
ments are very dirty. The sick sleep 
two, and sometimes even three in a 
bed: men and women can hardly 
be said to be separated. The ceil- 
ings are,not more than nine feet 
high; and the beds nearly touch, 
which causes a most disagreeable 
smell, not a little increased by a 
quantity of chafing dishes, every 
pauvent being allewed to have one. 
-This hospital contained nine hun- 
dred persons in November 1790, 
who were received on paying five 
guineas a-year, Separate rooms 

-with stoves are appropriated to in- 
sane patients, who are comfortably 
lodged. Of these there were only 
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nine at that time. The cells for the 
raving mad are in another building, 
and are twenty-four in number: 
they are cleaned but once a-week, 
and are almost always empty. The 
principal food in this hospital is a 
kind of gruel, made with milk and 
water, two pailsful of the fo: mer 
being boiled up in an immense ket- 
tle: the bread is bad, heavy, and 
sticks to the knife. The city is at 
the expense of this institution, which 
must be very considerable: the mo- 
ney is collected from the citizens, 
who are at liberty to subscribe what- 
ever sum they think proper, 

“ The house of correction stands 
on the banks of the bason formed 
by the Alster, and very-near the 
public walk. In November 1790 
it contained four bundred and fifty- 
four persons, and is capable of hold- 
ing seven hundred, bat they would 
then be obliged to sleep three ina 
bed. Men, women, aud children, 
of the lowest classes, are indiscri- 
minately admitted, and made to 
work for their maintenance. Some 
are sent thither for various offences, 
but none are confined for life. The 
food is the same as in the hospital, 
and they all eat together in a large 
and very dirty hal). Carpets, half 
a yard Hamburgh measure wide, 
are manufactured here, and sold for 
fifteen-pence English the three quar- 
ters of a yard. They also make cloth 
for the troops, which is not sold for 
any other purpose. Carpets in the 
English style for two shillings and 
eleven-pence the three-quarters of 
a yard: carpets made of pig's and 
cow's bair, which only cost four- 
pence the same measure, and are 
very convenient fur smokers, not 
taking fire from a spark falling upon 
them. The produce from the in- 
dustry of this house is not sufficient 
for the expenditure, which amoants 


annually to nearly thirteen hundred 
pounds 
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pounds more than the profits of the 
work 


« No one can be admitted to see 
this institution without a ticket from 
one of the overseers. The office of 
an overseer is frequently very dis- 
agreeable, but cannot be refused, 
without incurring the penalty men- 
tioned in the agticle of senators. 
Those wbo behave ill in this house 
are confined in cells, where they 
are punished by a certain number 
of stripes from a leather strap, which 
are often inflicted in presence of the 
overseer for the time. 

“ The pig's and cow's hair are 
spuo by children, who generally 
become consumptive in less than a 
twelvemonth; yet such is the po- 
verty existing in Hamburgh, that 
hands are never wanting for this 
pernicious employment. ‘The dust 
and flew from the hair form such 
an atmosphere, that it is impossible 
to remain even a few minutes in the 
apartment without coughing vio- 
lently. Those employed in cutting 
and sawing Brazil wood are the 
greatest gainers; the profit of the 
others is so trifling, that it is scarcely 
sufficient to keep them alive. No 
one should visit this institution with- 
out a provision of smal! money, plates 
aod boxes being dispersed in differ- 
ent parts, into which it is customary 
to drop a trifle. 

*“* The Foundling Hospital is, 
without exception, the finest insti- 
tution in Hamburgh; indeed it is 
the only one neatly and properly 
kept. It is a brick building, with 
twenty-three windows in front. The 
entrance is by three great gates. 
The wings have each eleven win- 
dows iv front, and six backwards: 
these communicate with each other 
by a covered and glazed gallery over- 
leoking a canal. There were six 


hundred children in the hospital 
when we saw it: the boys were 
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less in number than the girls. The 
former are taught reading, writ- 
ing, accounts, and a lite draw- 
ing; the latter, reading, writing, 
spinning, plain work, avd embroi- 
dery. The only defect in this in- 
stitution is, that the children enjoy 
too many comforts, and are too well 
educated for the style of life they 
are forced to adopt upon quitting 
it. Most female servants are bired 
from this place, and the boys are 
employed in different manufactures. 
Their food consists of oatmeal soup, 
cabbage, butter, cheese, end meat 
twice a week. The dormitories are 
very clean, and free from disagree- 
able smells. Each bed is furnished, 
according to the German fashion, 
with two feather beds, one serving 
as a coverlid; this is lined with a 
sheet, which turns over, and forms 
a border round the bed. ‘These 
children are educated, fed, and en- 
tirely maintained gratis: the city is 
at the whole expense, which is sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions; 
this, indeed, is the case with every 
other institution of the same nature, 
The church is handsome, with an 
elegant marble baptismal font faeing 
the altar. There is also a small pic- 
ture of the Lord's Supper, painted 
aud given to the charity by Madame 
Deboar. The expense of building 
this hospital amounted to 295,000 
marks. 

“Tt is an extraordinary circum- 
stance, that in a city where the poor 
amount to at Jeast twelve thousand, 
there should be no beggars in the 
streets; but the government is very 
severe in this particular, all idle peo- 
ple being confived, and obliged to 
work for their subsistence. Pavpers 
being more numerous in the winter 
months, it is necessary to send many 
of them into the neighbouring: vil- 
Jages, where proper places are pro- 
vided for their receptian. 

“« There 
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«* There is also an hospital for 
poor seamen, which, however, is 
but an indifferent institution. This 
is rather extraordinary in a city 
where at least three quarters of the 
inhabitants are brought up cither to 
trade or to the sea-service. Go- 
vernment would do well to attend 
to an object of such great import- 
ance.—An hospital for lying-in wo- 
men is also wanting, or at least was 
so in 1790; and we have never 
heard that this deficiency has been 
supplied. 

** Consumptions, and other affec- 
tions of the lungs, are the most pre- 
valent distempers in Hamburgh, ow- 
ing, most probably, to the damp pro- 
duced by such a quantity of water. 

«* Hamburgh is not very conspicu- 
ous for manufactures, as the fol- 
lowing statement will piainly evince. 
Very few printed linens are now 
manufactured here, owing to the 
enormous wages. exacted by the 
workmen. Velvets are in the saine 
predicament; and indeed the coun- 
try cannot boast of a single branch 
of industry peculiar to itself. Mr. 
Kruger, Lowever, still bas a manu- 
factory for coloured linens deserving 
notice, though there is nothing no- 
vel nor particularly curious in the 
machines; the colours being sim- 


ply applied with a wooden instru- 
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ment with brass points, which forms 
the pattern. The apartment for 
drying the Jinen is heated to so vio. 
lent a degree, that the workmen are 
very short lived. There was only 
one man at work at the time we 
were there, who earned a guinea 
and a half a week, which are the 
usual wages of a master workman, 
Those employed in the other parts 
of the process gained only seven or 
eight shillings. There are seventy. 
two printing-boards, and two cop- 
pers for the colours in this manv-. 
factory. Cow’s dung is made use 
of in mixing colours, and some 
pieces of linen pass through fifty 
hands before they are entirely com- 
pleted. We saw about fifty women 
putting on the colours with pencil 
brushes, which is much the most 
durable method, as it does not suffer 
from washing ; these women do not 
earn more than a crown a-week. 
The patterns are made in the house, 
and are simply traced on wood, into 
which they drive the above men- 
tioned brass points. These linens 
are of various prices, and are sold 
from sixpence to a crown an Ham- 
burgh eil (three-quarters of a yard.) 

‘* They are purchased principally 
by the inhabitants; many, however, 
are sent to Turkey, and still more 
to Poland. 
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“ HE entrance into Stockholm 

through the south suburb 
does not give much idea of a capi- 
tal. Indeed the city properly so 
called is very small, but the north 
and south suburbs are large, it be- 
ing half a Swedish mile from the 


gate of the former to that of the 
jatter. Many streets, however, are 
destitute of houses; and in others, 
they only consist of one story; so 
that, notwithstanding the great ex- 
tent of Stockholm, it dees not con- 
tain more than seyenty-fiye thou- 

sand 











gand inhabitants. Some of the 
houses are only built of wood, and 
many of those in the suburbs are 
mere peasants’ cottages. The best 
inhabited and handsomest streets, 
such as Queen-street and Regency- 
street, are in the north suburb, but 
no one superior in rank toa mer- 
chant lives in the south suburbs. 
The North-square will be very 
handsome, when the bridge, at that 
time in contemplation, shall be 
finished; the alteration in the front 
of the houses opposite the palacc 
will also be a great improvement. 
The other two sides of the square 
are occupied by the opera-house, 
and the palace of the Princesses, 
both handsome edifices. 

“Few towns in Europe areso ill 
paved as Stokholm ; this is particu- 
larly disagreeable, from there being 
no public walk but the roytil garden, 
which is damp and unwholesome, 
except in hot weather, so that the 
inhabitants have no other resource 
than walking in the streets. 

“The city of Stockholm, properly 
so called, is situated on an island at 
the junction of the Moeler Lake and 


‘the sea, which communicate with 


each other by the southern sluices. 
Nothing can be more singular and 
picturesque than this city: it isindeed 
unlike any other, and affords the most 
charming points of view. ‘The 
great variety of steeples, houses, 
rocks, trees, lakes, together with the 
castles or palaces which present 
themselves on every side to the eye, 
form altogether a most delightful 
and interesting prospect. 

“The harbour is very fine, spacious, 
and safe, though difficult of access ; 
it frequently requiring several days 
either to get out to sea or to enter 
it. This ditticulty is owing to the 
necessity of passing through a va- 
riety of rocks, which cannot be 
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done without a particular wind. 
The keys are of very great extent. 

“* This city is ill lighted; the po- 
lice is tolerably good; owing, per- 
haps, more to the quiet disposition 
of the inhabitants than to any par- 
ticular attention. Many unforta- 
nate events, however, took place 
during the winter of 1791, in which 
the Russians were principally con- 
cerned ; and it was some time before 
means were found to stop these dis- 
orders, particularly as the police 
would not credit the circumstance, 
though they had but too many op- 
portunities of being convinced of 
the truth. Drunkenness-was pleaded 
as an excuse, but it is the first time 
we ever remember it to have been 
admiited as such by the police; 
some of the inferior officers of which 
were, however, now and then 
guilty of the same offence. 

‘There is not much society at 
Stockholm, and but few amuse- 
ments. Assemblies begin at five 
o'clock, and teais given in the En- 
glish style. Several ladies of the 
court visit alternately, but their 
parties are usually over at seven 
o'clock. As to the merchants, 
their dinner companies always stay 
supper, and retire about twelve 
o'clock. The Swedish nobility are 
far from rich; very few, therefore, 
give cither great dinners or suppers. 
The ministers, indeed, keep up some 
degree of state, but even some of 
those live very privately. “The mi- 
nister for foreign affairs alone, has a 
regular dinner once a week, to which 
he invites the other ministers, with 
all foreigners who haye been pre- 
sented at court. 

“The dissolution of the old go- 
vernment has greatly diminished 
the society of this city, several of 
the richest noblemen having retired 


into the country on that event.— 
What 
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What usnaliy comes under the de- 
nomination of society docs not 
_ amount to more than a hundred 
aud fifty; whilst at Capenhagen 
there are above two hundred and 
and fifty, and at Berlin two hun- 
dred and twenty or thirty. 

‘The Foreign Ministers’ Club in 
the North Square, cailed the So 
ciety, was a grat advantage, not 
only to strangers, but to the people 
of fashion at Stockholm ; since no- 
thing could be pleasanter than to 
have newspapers of all kinds,- to 
play at every sort of game (lazard 
alone excepted), and to dine and 
sup in good company -at a fixed 
price. 

«* The inns are so bad, that those 
who purpose staying apy time in 
Stockholm must take a furnished 
ledging, which may be had for three 
rix-dollars a week, and for still less, 
if taken by the month. The stoves 
are extremely well constructed, and 
very little wood is required to warm 
the apartments. A good valet 
de place, who speaks French, is 
very difficult to procure. Coaches 
may be hired for two rix-dollars 
and a half a day; and from fifty to 
fifty-five by the ‘month: this last 
is the best method, as it will ensure 
a neat carriage, the gencrality being 
yery old-fasl.ionedsand inconvenient. 
Hackney coaches cost three copper 


dalers a fare; a plotie for the first 


hour, and four dafers for every suac- 
ceeding one; but these coaches are 
not always to be procured. Our 
praises of the natural honesty of the 
Swed@s do not extend -to the inha- 
bitants of great cities, particularly 
to those of Stockholm, whére mo- 
rals are. pretty mach on a par with 
other capitals. Every thing is very 
dear, consequently, it- contains 
thieves, sharpers, and advevturers 
of ail kinds, and ie in the same cor- 


rupted state as al] cities inhabited 
by people of different nations, 

“ Presentations at the court of 
Sweden take ploce every second 
Sunday. ‘his ceremony is per. 
formed on the King’s quitiing his 
apsriment, which is usually at seven 
o'clock. he etiquette is almost ex- 
actly the same as at the old court of 
Versailles. His Majesty is always 
preceded by his Officers of State; 
he goes round the circle, salutes the 
senators’ ladies, speaks indifferently 
to every one, but more particularly 
to ministers and foreigners. On our 
first presentation, he not only taiked 
of the French revolution, but of that 
which took place in Sweden in 1772, 
and the factions which disturbed 
his country. When the conversa- 
tion is over, play begins, and the 
Foreign Ministers are generally of 
the party. Neither gold nor si:ver 
appear on the table: the zame isa 
kind of loto, and each person stakes 
two rix-dollars and a half wrapped 
in paper. The Queen plays at cards 
at a separate table. The Prince 
Royal staods near the table, and re- 
tires the moineat play is over; he 
likewise always stands at the levee. 
Supper is served immedia‘ely after- 
wards, and the same © rem«nies ob- 
served as at the court ot France.— 
Kach Princess has her own attend- 
ant betund her chair ; and the table 
decker carves for the whole com- 

agv. One third of the apartment 
is railed off for the spectators. 

The senators’ ladies alone have 
the privilege of being seated on 
stools, as was the case in France for 
those of the rank of duchess. When 
the King wishes to converse with 
any particular person, he calls him 
by name, and afterwards dismisses 
him by an inclination of the head. 
Foreigners,who have been presented, 
are placed with the corps diploma- 

tique, 
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figur, and it is customary to stay 
till the whole ceremony is ended. 
Supper is over between ten dnd 


eleven. ¢ 
“The senators’ ladies kiss the 


Queen's hand, who salutes them at’ 


the same time; and foreign ladics 
not only kiss the hand of her Ma- 
jesty, but those of the Princesses 
likewise ! 

“We were presented to the Queen, 
immediately after the King; but 
another day was fixed upon for our 
presentation to the Princes and 
Princesses, which ceremony always 
takes place in their own apart- 
ments. 

‘-That Charles the XIIth wrote 
from Bender for the exact ceremo- 
nial of Lewis the XIVth’s court, 
which was accordingly sent hia, is 
an anecdote but little known, though 
literally true; and it is not a little 
singular, that a fugitive Prince, 
breathing nothing. but war, should 
be desirous of knowing the etiquette 
observed at the most brilliant court 
in Europe. 

“ The presentations to the Prince 
Royal generally take place before 
those to the King. He follows the 
example of his father, speaking to 
foreigners, and going round the cir- 
cle in the same manner. This Prince 
dines in public every Thursday at 
one o'clock, when he receives his 
court, at which we never saw any 
females. The ministers always at- 
tend, and, strange as it may appear, 
pay their court to him three times a 
week, whilst they only attend his 
Majesty once a fortnight. The 
Prince Royal's manner is exactly 
copied from his father’s: he is 
dressed in the Swedish costume, 
but without the cloak: his hair 
short, and no powder; he has a 
Most amiable countenance, and 
though his constitution is naturally 
delicate, he enjoys good health ; he 
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is extremely advanced for his age, 
and is in every thing particularly 
interesting. The greatest regularity 
is observed in his hours of study ; 
his whole household is conducted 
with much simplicity, but he res 
ceives ten or twelve persons at din- 
ner every day. He never eats with 
the King, except in the country ; 
for it is contrary to etiquette to dine 
in public with his father, till he ar- 
rives at the age which entitles him 
to wear a sword; a period at that 
time, not far distant. ‘This circum- 
stance, however, did not prevent 
his Majesty declaring him Regent, 
on his going to Aix-la-Chapelle in 
May, 1791. On our mentioning 
this circumstance, he said, that Gus- 
tavus Adolphus had taken a town 
before the age appointed for wear- 
ing a sword. ‘This example was 
unanswerable. On one of the 
Prince’s public days, we remarked a 
Dalecarlian placed behind the rest 
of the company. His Royal High- 
ness perceived him, and recognizing 
the dress of his country, pressed 
through the crowd, and taking him 
by the hand, spoke to him for a few 
minutes. The man, affected by 
such goodness, retired to a window 
and shed tears of joy and tenderness. 
This scene sufficiently proved how 
little it costs a Prince to be beloved, 
and what gratitude is felt for the 
smallest attentions; how culpable 
aud ill-advised then is that Sove- 
reign who deprives himself of the 
benedictions and attachment of the 
lowest rank of his subjects, when 
they may be purchased at so cheap 
arate! Gustavus IIT. enjoyed this ad- 
vantage, and his son treads in his foot- 
steps. Where, indeed, can he find so 
safe a guide? For though too youn 
to estimate a people’s love, he wil 
one day feel it in its full force, 
Destined to reign over a free na- 
tion, be will learn from his father 
I neyer 
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never to let that freedom infringe 
upon his own. Like him, he will 
unite courage and prudence to that 
degree of policy necessary for a 
Prince, whose throne, within a few 
years, has been raised on the ruins 
of an aristocracy ; and by pursuing 
stich conduct, his success can never 
be doubted. Having studied under 
so excellent a master, he will avoid 
the indecision which generally 
marks the eharacter of a young 
Prince éntering life under such se- 
rious and difficult circumstances. 

** (The above article was written 
before the king's death, at a mo- 
ment we were far from believing 
it possible so atrocious a crime 
should deprive the Prince Royal of 
a protector, so peculiarly necessary 
tinder such critical circumstances. 
We had still less reason to believe it 
possible, that beings should exist 
capable of approving so dreadful a 
murder.) 

“The King gives a supper twice, 
and very frequently thrice, a week. 
This takes place on opera nights, in 
an apartment belonging to the the- 
atre, and at other times either in 
the palace or at Haga. Foreigners, 
who have once had the hononr of 
being admitted into his society, are 
always invited. His Majesty usu- 
ally seats himself at a corner of the 
table between two ladies; and when 
at Haga, doring sammer, he not 
only invites foreigners to dinner, 
but expects them to remain there 
the whole of the day: on this ocea- 
sion the guests appear cither in full 
dress, or in uniforms the same as at 
Stockholm. According to etiquette, 
no Swedes, under the rank of Jieu- 
tenant colonels, can be admitted to 
eat with the King; but he sometimes, 
4s a mark of particular favour, invites 
subaltern officers to his table. No 
particular ceremony is observed at 
the King’s suppers, even when the 


royal family are present, as they 
frequently are on opera nights, 
The Queen and Princesses place 
themselves, without the sinallest re. 
gard to precedence, at the middle 
of the table, and are waited upon 
by their pages. His Majesty's pages 
are almost all in the army, and 
wear the distinctive mark of their 
profession, which is a white hand. 
kerchief tied round the arm. The 
first pages belonging to the Dutchess 
of Sudermania, and the King’s sis- 
ters, are decorated in the same man- 
ner. 

‘“« The two Princesses give each a 
supper every week, at which all 
foreigners who have once been in- 
vited are at liberty to attend.— 
Quinze is played on these occasions; 
there is likewise a loto table where 
the stake is very low. 

** The education of the pages is 
very much neglected; they attend 
indifferently upon every one’; ex- 
cept indeed those who have the 
rank of officers, whose services are 
confined to his Majesty and the 
Princes, the latter having no pages 
of their own. 

** Upon quitting Stockholm, leave 
is taken separately of the whole 
court; foreigners are introduced on 
this occasion by their own nii- 
nisters. 

** During our stay in this city, we 
were witness to the first audience 
of a Prussian Envoy, who was re- 
ceived in the following mavner.— 
The master of the ceremonies, es- 
corted by domestics in the royal 
livery, went in one of the King’s 
coaches at half past seven in the 
evening, to the hétel, where the 
Prussian Envoy was lodged. The 
minister then got into the carriage, 
with the Dutch Envoy by his side, 
and the master of the ceremonies 
sat backwards. The Prussian 
Chargé d Affaires followed in a 

ther 
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ther carriage, and thus proceeded to 
the pilace, where they were intro- 
duced into the great hall, in which 
his Majesty dines iti public, and 
where a numerous assembly waited 
his arrival On its being announced 
that his Majesty was ready to re- 
ceive the new noinister’s credentials, 
the doors of the audience chamber, 
adjoining the great hall, were thrown 
open. ‘Lhe king was seated, with 
his hat on, in acrimson silk arm- 
clisir with the arms of Sweden 
carved on the back, in gilt wood, 
The address was in French, which he 
answered with inexpressible dignity, 
in the same language. Five or six of 
the principal otheer-of the court ere 
piaced near him. On the retiring of 
the Prussian Minister from his Ma- 
jetty’s presence, he was conducted 
successively to the Prince Royal, and 
the rest of the royal tamily. We tol- 
lowed him to the young Prince's 
apartment, who pronounced bis 
discourse in the noblest manner, 
and wiih all the courage and firm- 
ness of a sovercign long accustomed 
to ceremonies of the kind. We 
were the only spectators on this oc- 
casion. The Envoy was then con- 
ducted back again, attended bv the 
Same retinue, and in the same 
coach ; which, having been bought 
from a Dutch minister, had ever 
since been pleasantly called by his 
name. 

“ No carriages but those belonging 
to Embassadors and Senators are 
admitted into the court of the cas- 
tle: a most inconvenient circum- 
stance for every ove else; the piaz- 
zas being open on all sides, conse- 
quenUy affording no manser of 
shelter from the wind. 

‘* The palace, or, as it is usually 
termed, the royal castle, is situated 
in the eity properly so called, and 
is so elevated as to make a point of 
view ‘from every quarter of the 
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town, Thotigh not large, the ar- 
chitecture is in so good a style, that 
it may certainly be regarded as one 
of the handsomest modern palaces 
ia Europe. According to the Dutch 
Traveller, it is larger than the royal 
residence at Copenhagen, though 
neither so beautiful, nor so mag- 
nificently furnished. We are sore 
ry to contradict the above author, 
but truth obliges us to assert, 
that it is entirely the contrary. . It 
is built of brick faced with stone, 
with an Italian roof, begun by 
Charles XI. and completed by 
Adolphus Frederick. Its form is 
nearly square, and the inner court 
is two hundred and sixty feet long, 
and two hundred and twenty-four — 
wide, There are seventeen wine 
dows in front, and fifteen on the 
sides; the height is four stories, 
one of which is an entresol. The 
entrance court is semicircular. I¢ 
h:s twenty-three windows in front. 
Ten Doric columns united, support 
an equal number of Ionic carya- 
tides, over which are ten Corinthian 
pilasters, ascending to the top of 
the edifice. The southern side, 
where the theatre is erected, has 
six large Corinthian columns united, 
and crowned with trophies. This 
building has twenty-one windows, 
aud is three, hundred and twenty- 
eight feet long. The opposite side 
is exactly of the same Jength. The 
fourth side, towards the sea, has 
twenty-three windows, and is three 
hundred and sixty-four feet in 
length. It consists of six stories, 
three of which are entresols; the 
wings have only three. The main 
body of the building has nine win- 
dows, and consists of only three 
stories with an entresol, and three 
arcades in the middle. Pilasters of 
the composite order form the front, 
aid’ two small Ionic columns sup- 
port each window of the first story. 

j The 
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The principal building in thecourt has 
nine arcades with Corinthian pilas- 
ters, and two smai] columns on the 
outside: the same in the opposite 
buildings. The depth of the main 
building from the principal entrance, 
and the two others, is fifty-two 
feet; on the two other sides ‘are 
arcades, serving for doors. © The 
building next the flight of steps is 
only forty-two feet deep. On each 
side of this flight is a large lioo in 
bronze. <A small court before one 
of the fronts of the castle serves as 
a terrace of communication from 
one pavilion to another, This is 
two hundred and sixty feet, by a 
hundred and thirty, and was intend- 
ed to form a parterre. A hand- 
some marble balustrade runs along 
the key, and ornaments the sides of 
the flight of steps. The pavilions, 
consisting of only one story, have 
nine windows towards the court, 
and the same number towards the 
key. The lower part of these pa- 
vilions was meant for an orangery, 
but the place is employed for other 
purposes. The whole is finished 
with arcades. 

““ The chapel is very handsome, 
and richly ornamented. It is a bun- 
dred and twenty-five feet in length, 
and forty-two wide; and is sur- 
rounded by a gallery, with a marble 
stiircase. Indeed the stairs at 
Stockholm are in general beautiful, 
being of fine flag stone, aud the 
banisters frequently faced with 
marble. 

««The State Chamber is oppo- 
site the chapel, and of the same di- 
mensions. The King’s throve is 
placed ninety-five feet from the en- 
trance, leaviog a space of thirty 
feet behind. This throne is raised 
eight steps, and the hall is filled 
with benches, forming an amphi- 
theatre as far as the door. The no- 
bles are placed on the King’s right 
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hand, and the clergy, burgesses and 
peasants on the left. This chamber 
is magnificent, entirely surrounded 
by a gallery, containing several tri- 
bunes. . The hall for assembling 
the different orders of knighthood 
is adjoining, and beyond two other 
rooms, in which the senate formerly 
met. In the first of these three 
chambers are four pieces of tapestry, 
representing the battles of Charles 
XI. presented to that prince by 
Lewis XIV. 

*« The King’s Apartments.—His 
Majesty receives in an evening, ina 
large square saloon, ornamented with 
pillars of gilt wood, in which are 
two marble statues as large as life 
by Sergell; the one representing 
Apollo, the other Venus Callipyges; 
the head of the latter copied from 
the Countess Hapken, a celebrated 
court beauty. ‘These are placed 
opposite each other, with glasses be- 
hind them. A large and very hand- 
some saloon adjoining is furnished 
with French velvet, a profusion of 
glasses, and six busts of the present 
royal family by Sergell. A small 
cabinet joins the saloon, and serves 
as a passage to the gallery. It con- 
tains an antique marble bason, sup- 
— by three lions’ paws, which 

ave been repaired. Hereare three an- 
tique statues, Pescennius Niger,Juno, 
and that of a young man holding a 
swan with a serpent in its bill, In 
the gallery are a great number of 
very fine pictures; among others, 
two Children by Reubens; the 
Judgment of Paris by Coypell ; Ve- 
nus and Adonis by Le Maine.— 
These two last pictures are compa- 
nions, and are so beautiful, that they 
do great honour to the French 
school. The four Evangelists, ¢i- 
ther by Vandyke or Valentin; very 
fine: the Virgin by Jordaens, the 
colouring rather too high: a fire 
picture of Sigismund on horeback 
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Rubens; Monsieur de Tessin 
bought it, when travelling, at the 
post-house, for a ducat. A dead 
Partridge, a finished picture by 
Hondecoeter. Venus and Adonis 
by Vandyke ; it is impossible to see 
this painting without imagining the 
artist began it for another subject, 
the Adonis resembling a dead 
Christ carrying to the Sepulchre, 
and the head of Venus being like 
Le Brun’s Magdalen. A variety of 
pretty Flemish pictures, some of 
them by Woverians. A St. Jerome 
by Vandyke: this picture had been 
much injured, but has been re- 
touched. Ulysses and Ajax per- 
suading Achilles to defend the 
Greeks, finely painted by Lairesse. 
A Philosopher holding a book, a va- 
juable little picture by Rembrandt, 
the light finely thrown in. A 
Butcher ripping up an ox by Te- 
niers, a subject frequently treated 
by that artist. A picture of the 
Grand Pensioner de Witt, supposed 
to be by Vandyke. Rubenss Fa- 
mily by Vandyke, a most valuable 
picture. Some well painted birds 
by Vanacht, 1664. An Cld Wo- 
man by Rembrandt. A Mercury, 
supposed to be a Rubens; this was 
purchased at the custom-house at 
Antwerp. A fine picture of Game, 
sters. Vandyke’s school; the faces 
are thought to represent the family 
of Charles I. Mercury and Argus 
by Simon de Pesaro. Mutius Sce- 
vola by Poussin: this small picture 
is unfortunately much injured. Su- 
sanna, painted on wood, by Rubens. 
Birth of Erichthonius, a sketch, by 
Rubens. A Virgin by Vouel: en- 
gravings have been taken of this 
picture. Two beautiful landscapes 


by Berghem. A Virgin, supposed 
to be by Holbeio. A Child, thought 
to be Titian, a little injured. ‘ Ren- 
der unto Cesar, &c.’ a fine picture 
by Lanfranc ; the colours are faded 
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in some places, but several of the 
heads are extremely fine. This 
gallery also contains thirteen an- 
tique marble statues: the most va- 
luabie is that of Endymion, in the 
middle of the room: nothiog can 
possibly be more beautiful; it is 
indeed one of the finest pieces of 
antiquity now iv existence. He is 
represented reposing at length; one 
leg and arm have been repaired, 
but not in the best manner. This 
magnificent antique was purchased 
by his Majesty at Rome, in 1784, 
and cost only two thousand ducats. 
The pope would certainly never 
have consented to its being taken 
from Rome, had he not wished to 
oblige the King, who, at the same 
time, bought the nine Muses, and 
three other statues, for three thou- 
sand ducats. The Muses are not all 
equally fine, nor are they indeed in 
the first style of antiques, but they 
are still very valuable to those who 
study sculpture, every one of them 
being distinguished for some parti- 
cular beauty. This is a great ad- 
vantage to the Swedes, who have 
no other opportunity than what the 
King’s palace affords them of see- 
ing either Greek or Roman antiques, 
“ The drapery of these statues is 
the best executed. Polyhymuia and 
Terpsichore are particularly fine: 
Euterpe, Erato, Clio, and Urania, 
good ; Melpomene and Thalia, but 
very moderate; and Calliope the 
worst amongst them. There are 
several more pictures in the gallery, 
which have been much approved by 
different journalists, particularly 
the three Graces, and the marriage 
of Amphytrite, said to be by Rubens; 
but we did not mention them as 
such: having reason to believe, 
from the testimony of Swedes, 
whose partiality to their country 
would bave induced them to speak 
in their faveur, that they were only 
painted 
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painted by the pupils of that great 
master. There is a statue of Apollo 
Cytharoede, which, having lust the 
head, was long thought to represent 
a woman, and as such was engraved 
by Cavaceppi. The pope having 
procured the same statue in a per- 
fect state, haying all the same at- 
tributes as tne one at Stockho!m, 
found out the mistake, which arose 
from the costume being that of a 
female, An antique Priestess; and 
a Fawn reposing: the latter, by 
Sergell, is small, but the body ex- 
tremely beautiful : 1t may with truth 
be regarded as the master-picce of 
that superior artist. A closet, or 
passage-room adjoining the gailery, 
contains two Fauns carrying vessels 
filled with Wine, and a ‘Woman 
holding a Cup. ‘There are several 
pictures in the saloon —Achilles 
discovered amongst the Daughters 
of Lycomedes; a pleasing picture, 
supposed to be by Wanderverff. 
The Presentation in the Temple, by 
the younger Tiepolo. Its compa- 
nion, the Birth of Christ, by the 
game hand. The Iriumph of Am- 

ytrite, attributed to Rubens, but 

lieved to be by his pupil Diepen- 
beck. (We en already taken 
notice of this picture.) A Madona, 
supposed tobe by Corregio. Zisga’s 
Couspiracy, 1n Rembrandt's manner, 
and certainly of his schoo]. A fine 
portrait ot Crownwell, in high pre- 
servation. A Woman's Head by 
Parmesan. The Head of Christ by 
Albert Durer: the red too predo- 
minant —A picture by Rubens, sub- 
ject Silenus; the painter has allowed 
himself some liberties in the com- 
position not very decent. The 
painting has been much injured, 
but engravings have been taken trom 
it, which may be seen in different 
coliections. ‘There are several more 
pictures in this room, with some 
statues and busts. A small statue 
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of a Drunken Silenus. Achilles, 
when a Child, which has been re. 
paired. Twosmall antique Muses, 
Marble columns, representing 
Trunks of Trees Two are carved 
with Dogs’ Tongues, and one chan- 
nelled, with a Busket for a Chapi- 
ter. Two Hippogryphs. A little 
antique female goa! in a good style, 
A large Horn ot Pivnty, carved and 
terminated by a Boar’s Head; the 
whole placed upon different pieces 
of antique sculpture amassed toge- 
ther, which bas a good ettect. ‘Two 
stumps of granite columns ; on one 
is a sepulchral urn, or ra her a vase 
carved with figures of children and 
birds, not ill executed, and on the 
other a piece ot porphyry in the 
form of a bucket. Another saloon 
contains a portrait of Charles J. in 
the Vandyke style. Four well- 
painted heads by Nogan. The 
Crowning with Thorns, a large pic- 
ture, taken from a church, the 
painter unknown; some parts finely 
executed. A sepulehral uro in 
Compartments, supported by four 
Lions’ Paws of different sorts of 
marble. A large Sepulchral Vase, 
the cover of another kind of marble, 
with the representation of a Young 
Lion devouring a Bull, An antique 
Marbie Seat. Two small Termini 
with Hermaphrodites. A_ small 
Statue of Paris on one knee before 
the Apple. A large Vase of mo- 
dern granite, unfortunately broken. 
A fine antique Vase with handles of 
a beautiful shape, and in good pre- 
servation. The tab es and chimney- 
pieces of these apartments are orna- 
mented with a variety of vases, busts 
and bronzes, some of which are an- 
tiques, and others only copies. In 
one room there is a very great col- 
lection of large earthen ware dishes, 
distinguished by the name of Ra- 
phael’s Ware: likewise vases of 
Swedish Porphyry of beautiful forms 
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and exquisite workmanship; some 
busts, and a small statue of the God 
Pan. All the apartments on this 
floor are magnificent. At one end 
is an eating-room of a good size, in- 
ferior in beauty to the rest. There 
is a small theatre adjoining, in which 
French plays were formerly perform- 
ed; but now it is used 4s a music- 
room, where we heard a woman 
sing, who must have been nearly 
sixty years old, having sang at the 
coronation of Adolphus Frederick. 
Her ovethod of singing was excel- 
jent, much superior to any thing 
we had heard at the opera during 
our stay in Sweden. 

‘* A small passage leads from the 
square saloon to the King’s bed- 
chamber, in which is a bust of Ma- 
dame de Brionne, a great beauty of 
the house of Lorraine. This cham- 
ber joins a small room, containing 
portraits of Lewis XVI. and his 
Queen, drawn with a pen; a pic- 
ture of a Woman in Mourning, and 
another of Baron Armfelt in Ar- 
mour by Vertmiiller, a Swede, who 
has been received into the Academy 
in France. From thence we ascend- 
ed a very narrow staircase, into a 
smal] room in the entresol, which is 
ornamented with much taste. The 
drawings are by Masrellier, and 
there are several bronzes in the an- 
tique manner, very well disposed in 
small niches. Through this room 
we passed to what the King terms 
his divan, which is very small, but 
extremely richly furnished in the 
Tarkish style, and ornamented by 
two lamps in the best taste; these 
are placed upon tripods sufficiently 
high to rest upon. Nothing can be 


more beautiful than the divan when 
lighted. On entering the small apart- 
ments, we complied with the usual 
etiquette of taking off our swords. 

** The second story consists of a 
variety, of apartments, in one of 
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which his Majesty holds his levee 

four ‘times a week, at eleven or 

twelve o'clock. The same etiquette 

as at Versailles is observed at the 

Grandes et petites Entrées. The 

court is held every other Sunday, in 

a very long gallery adjoining ; next 

to which is a saloon for play. The 

great gallery communicates with the 

Queen's apartments; and the wait- 

ing-room for the courtiers attendant 

at the King’s levee leads to the coun- 

cil-chamber, ia which is a variety 

of pictures.—A large and very fine 

one by Lairesse, representing Achil- 

les at the very moment his sex is 

discovered at the court of Lycome- 

des; the four Fatbers of the Church, 

in one fine large picture, by Rubens; 

Susanna and the two Elders, by the 

same master—this last is very fine, 

in good preservation, and a strong 

imitation of nature; Darius’s Fa 
mily at the feet of Alexander, by 
Trevisani, one of his best pictures ; 

Portraits of Gustavus Vasa and 
Charles XII.; a five Portrait of 
Queen Christina, by Beck; a Bust 
of Gustavus Adolphus; the Priace 
Royal, by Sergel, with a Child at 
full length, entwining a garland 
around the bust; a bronze Bust of 
Charles XII. by the younger Bou- 
chardon. Masrellier shewed us a 
plan for enlarging the ceuncil-cham- 
ber, by joining it to the next room, 
in which is a picture by Gagnerot of 
the Pope, accompanying Gustavus 
III. to the Museum. 

“* A Royal Maseum is in con- 
templation, which is to be composed 
of the great collection made by the 
celebrated Nicodemus Tessin, to 
whom Stockbolm is indebted for its 
finest buildings ; together with that 
of his son Charles Gustavus, whose 
reputation as a statesman, and as a 
connoisseur in the fine arts, is equally 
great. To which wil) be added, the 


collection of Queen Louisa —_ 
the 
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the estimable sister of the great Fre- 
derick: and that of Gustavus III. 
the first monarch who travelled with 
a view of patromizing the arts,which, 
indeed, formed the principal pleasure 
of his existence. The museum is to 
contain all the antique marbles bi- 
therto brought to Sweden, which 
will compose one of the most valu- 
‘able eollections to be seen out of 
Italy. Endymion, Apollo, and the 
nine Muses, will be, in point of 
sculpture, its most shining orna- 
ments, It is also to contain pictures 
and drawings by the first masters, 
of which thirteen volumes are al- 
ready collected ; engravings, almost 
all proof, and the finest of the kind; 
Etruscan vases; bronzes; medals; 
antique and modern coins, amount- 
ing in all to twenty thousand, he- 
ing composed of three very valuable 

lections, &c. &e. 

“ From the idea we have given of 
the plan, a favourable opinion must 
naturally be formed of this museum. 
M. de Fredenheim is to have the di- 
rection of this institution, as being 
intendant of all his Majesty’s differ- 
ent collections relative to the arts. 
This choice is very flattering, and 
must be universally approved, parti- 
cularly by those who, like ourselves, 
havethe pleasure of hisacquaintance. 

** There are four theatres at Stock- 
holm. The grand Swedish opera on 
Mondays, and sometimes on Thurs- 
days, is tolerably well supplied with 
performers. Mr. Kasten has a fine 
voice, but his style of singing wants 
great improvement ; his person, how- 
ever, and his -manner of acting, is 
good and gentlemanlike. Madame 
Miller has great talents, though we 
thought her Danish accent very dis- 
agreeable:- her husband is an ex- 
cellent performer on the violin. The 
ballets are under the direction of a 
Frenchman. and are very good. Ma- 


demoiselle Bassi, who first appeared at 
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Paris, was the principal dancer whilst 
we were at Stockholm, but she has 
since quitted that city. The dresses 
are extremely rich, and the different 
costumes most exactly observed. In- 
deed, the decorations and machirery 
are equal, in every respect, to those 
of the first theatres in Europe. Dur- 
ing a stay of five months, we at- 
tended this theatre two or three and 
twenty times, and saw nine different 
operas; three of which were on na- 
tional subjects. Gustavus Vasa is 
particularly fine, and the decora- 
tions in the first act, which repre- 
sent the court of Christiern, are 
both beautiful and magnificent. The 
subject is extremely interesting to 
the nation, and has been treated by 
the person of all others the most ca- 
pable of feeling and esteeming the 
great qualities of that Prince. “The 
music of Naumann is in general 
fine; but our ignorance of the lan- 
guage made it impossible to judge 
of the poetry, which has the reputa- 
tion of being good. The decorations 
of Electra are superb, They are 
also very rich, and in a new style in 
Thetis and Peleus, an old opera, 
with but very indifferent music, 
though composetl by an Italian. 
This opera is remarkable, from its 
having been rehearsed at the revo- 
lution of 1772, when the King re- 
mained at the theatre till eleven at 
night, and appeared so calm, and so 
attentive to the opera, that even 
those who had some idea of the plan 
in agitation, could not possibly sus- 
pect it would be put in execution 
on the following day. The price 
of admittance is thirty-two skellings 
for the best places; but those who 
have not seats in a box generally go 
into the amphitheatre. Foreigners 
of distinction usually sit with their 
respective ministers ; indeed, they 
would find no difficulty in being 
admitted into any other box. The 

King, 
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King, as has been already mention- 
ed, sups during winter at the Opera 
House: the party is always large, 
and all foreigners known to him are 
jnvited. His apartment. is very 
handsome, and contains a large pic- 
ture by Després, representing the 
Emperor Joseph and the King of 
Sweden in St. Peter’s church, and 
the Pope officiating in his sacred 
office. Several of the faces are por- 
traits, and extremely like. 

«« This theatre is very handsome, 
and the stage large, forming alto- 
gether an agreeable coup d'oeil. It 
occupies one side of the North- 
square, and is a fine building, ex- 
actly in the same style of architec- 
ture as the opposite Palace of the 
Princess Sophia Albertina, who is 
the only one of the Royal Family 
who does not reside in the castle. 
The chapiters of the pillars in front 
are iron, cast at Aspland’s manu- 
factory. Granite columns are to be 
placed in the vestibule; these are 
polished near the north bridge. 

“ The French theatre is very much 
in the style of our provincial ones ; 
but it is certainly very pleasant to 
Frenchmen to be amused by the 
performance of their countrymen at 
such a distance from their native 
soil, and nearly at the extremity of 
the northern regions. M-—— was 
for a great length of time the prin- 
cipal performer on this stage; and 
such was the King’s goodness, that 
it appears extraordinary be should 
have quitted Stockholm: but the 
conduct of this man is a proof, that 
great talents and sound understand- 
lag are sometimes joined to a bad 
heart and the blackest ingratitude. 
His behaviour to his Majesty, and 
his manner of quitting Sweden, to 
perform on a fifth-rate theatre at 
Paris, ought to, and indeed would, 
have ruined any other than such a 
fayourite of the public, 
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** This theatre was of wood, both 


shabby and inconvenient, and was 
pulled down in 1792. French plays 
were performed on Wednesdays and 
Fridays, and Swedish ones the rest 
of the week. ‘The latter have been 
brought to some degree of perfec- 
tion, and that in a short time, ow- 
ing to the King interesting himself 
parficularly on the occasion. The 
dresses are very rich, and exactly 
characteristic. Both tragedies and 
comedies are performed, and the ad- 
mittance is the same as to the French 
plays; twenty-four skellings the best 
plays. French plays have ceased to 
be performed since the unfortunate 
death of Gustavus IIT. 

** Farces and comic operas are 
acted in a fourth theatre, very much 
in the style of the Boulevards at 
Paris, and Sadler's Wells near Lone 
don. 

** Operas are only performed once 
a fortnight during summer: the ges 
nerality of people of fashion being 
in the country, the want of that 
amusement is not felt. 

«* A masked ball was given at the 
Opera-house every Friday, during 
the carnival, which we passed at 
Stockholm. A ticket costs only 
twenty-four skellings, and no one 
is admitted without a domino, or 
some other masquerade habit : those, 
indeed, who go into the upper boxes, 
may dress as they please; but though 
the view of the company below is 
very agreeable, it is so accompanied 
by dust, and unpleasant smells, that 
people of fashign seldom go thither, 
The King constantly attends the 
masked balls; but though he is pre- 
sently known, he enjoys the amuse- 
ment+ and loving to make use of 
the liberty allowed in a mask, is 
never offended at being answered 
in the same manner. 

«* The wardrobe of the Opera- 


house is yery rich, and. there is no 
theatre 
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theatre where the actors, dancers, 
&c. are more handsomely dressed. 
The same characters which are 
dressed in stuff at Paris, are here 
attired in silk. The orchestra is 
composed of more than forty mu- 
sicians, who are tolerably good per- 
formers; and independently of these, 
nearly two hundred people, such as 
actors, chorusses and dancers, be- 
long to this theatre: the dancing 
department alone consists of nive- 
ty, including those who make the 
dresses, and who appear on the stage 
on particular occasions. Eighty 
tailors are employed for this spec- 
tacle. 


“ The Abbé Vogler generally led. 


the orchestra at the Opera-house. 
He has great talents, and is a very 
good musician, but is more original 
than it is possible to express; he is, 
indeed, something in the style of a 
mountebank, as the following fact 
will sufficiently prove. We were 
present at what he called a concert, 
though he was the only performer 
on the organ in the German church: 
in the printed bills issued on the oc- 
casion, he announced The Love of a 
People for a good King, which he 
pretended to make us understand 
from the sounds he drew from the 
organ. 

«€ The Opera-house was began in 
1776, and finished in 1782. ‘The 
building is square, two hundred and 
ten Swedish feet long, a hundred 


and fifty wide, and fifty-seven high, 
The fagade or front is ornamented 
by Connthian columns and pilasters: 
the theatre is in the centre of the 
building, with apartments on each 
side: the interior of the Opera. 
house is an imperfect ellipsis, fifty. 
six feet in length, and forty-eight 
wide, containing four rows ot boxes, 
twenty-one in each. The outline of 
the theatre is eighty-two feet deep, 
and the same number wide. 

“ The sides of the theatre are 
composed of an apartment for the 
King; one for the manager, and 
another for the register. Two with- 
drawing-rooms, wardrobes, twenty. 
four dressing-rooms for the perform- 
ers, a workshop for the painter, an- 
other for the carpenter, two coffee. 
houses, and a tavern. 

“ The whole expense of this thea. 
tre amounted to ahundred andeighty 
thousand bank crowns (about a mil- 
lion of French livres, or forty-one 
thousand six hundred and sixty-six 
pounds thirteen shillings and four. 
pence sterling). The machinery, 
furniture of the King’s apartments, 
and the decorations of the first opera, 
are included in that sum. - 

** Another theatre was begun in 
1792, to supply the place of the 
French piay-house; the taking down 
of which opened a fine view to the 
square before the castle. The new 
theatre is to be in the old arsenal 
near St. James's.” 
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[From Mr. Jacos’s Travets in Spain.} 


ad HIS city contains about 

tweity thousand inhabi- 
tanis, who are a hardy race of peo- 
ple, and have much ‘the appearance 


of the natives of the north of Eu- 
rope: the complexion of many of 
them approaches almost to ruddy, 
but with those peculiarly expressive 

features, 
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features, which distinguish the mid- 


dle and lower classes in Andalusia. 
The fertile fields and productive 
gardens which surround Ronda, at- 
ford to its people abundant means 
of subsistence; besides wine, oil, 
and corn, which they enjoy in com- 
mon with other parts of the pro- 
-yince, they have a profusion of all 
the fruits and vegetables of our 
more northern climate: the apples 
and pears with which the trees are 
loaded, equal or excel in flavour 
those of our own country; and the 
cities of Cadiz and Seville, while 
they are supplied with oranges, le- 
mons, grapes, and pomegranates, 
from their more immediate vicinity, 
are furnished from this quarter with 
the vegetable luxuries of northern 
Europe. 

« Theplains in thisdistrict abound 
with cattle, and the hills with game 
of all kinds; the roebuck and fal- 
low deer are found on the sides of 
the mountains, and the wild boar is 
common among the woods. Wolves 
are very numerous on these moun- 
tains, and are sometimes so fierce, 
as so attack borses or mules, while 
the riders are on their backs, but 
they are alarmed at fire-arms ; and, 
as I have before remarked, a pea- 
sant never goes from home without 
carrying a gun. 

«* About a league south-east from 
the city is the highest of the moun- 
tains, which is called Cresta de Gallo 
(the Cock’s Comb), which has a 
very singular appearance, and is fre- 
quently the first land seen by na- 
vigators on approaching Cadiz: it 
consists of two ridges, paratlel to 
each other, and joined at the bot- 
tom ; one is quite red, and though 
it is rather the highest, the snow 
never lies on it; the other is white, 
and its top is always covered with 
snow, so that when in summer it is 
scarce in other parts, a never-failing 
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supply may be o!.tained from it. No 
trees grow on the white ridge, ex- 
cept oak or cork, and on the red 
ridge none but pines. ‘The former 
contains iron ore in great abound. 
ance, and the latter almost every 
mineral except iron. ‘The waters 
which issue from the white ridge 
are chalybeate, or vitriolic: and 
those from the red, sulphureous or 
alkaline. 

“A mine of black lead (molyb- 
dena) in these mountains* was for- 
merly worked, but within the last 
twenty years it has been totally 
neglected. Tin was also found here, 
but the manufactory for tinning 
iron plates baving been so ill con- 
ducted as to make the plates cost 
more than those brought from Eng- 
Jand, both the mine and the manu- 
factory have been suffered to decay. 
The great quantity of iron ore in 
these mountains, where it is found 
in small balls, not mach larger than 
shot, the plenty of excellent fuel, 
and the red earth of the soil, which, 
by its resistance to fire, makes very 
good furnaces, have induced several 
attempts to establish iron founderies, 
but none of them have hitherto suc- 
ceeded, and the projectors have de- 
sisted after considerable losses. One 
nobleman, the Count de Pilar (fa- 
ther to that gentleman I met on 
Christmas-day at Chiclana), expend- 
ed on one of these founderies nearly 
seventy thousand pounds, and was 
at last forced to abandon an under- 
taking by which he was almost re- 
duced to ruin. 

“©The most abundant of all the 
mineral! productions in these moun- 
tains is the amianthus, or asbestos, 
from which the fossil cloth was 
made by the ancients, which, as it 
resisted the power of fire, was used 
to envelope the bodies of distin- 
guished persons, and preserve their 
ashes entire. Pliny describes it— 
inventu 
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tnventu rarum texrtu difficillimum, 
and says he has seen napkins of it, 
which, being taken from table after 
a feast, were thrown into the fire, 
and were better scoured by burning, 
than those made of other substances 
were by washing: And it is related 
of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, 
that he had a complete service of 
Jinen made from this substance, and 
surprised the ladies of his court, 
who were unacquainted with its 
peculiar property, by ordering them 
all to be thrown into the fire by 
way of cleaning them. The ami- 
anthus is so very abundant, that I 
have been assured there are large 
rocks entirely composed of it in 
these mountains; it is, however, 
a matter more of curiosity than of 
benefit, and if the art of spinning 
it be now lost, it is only because it 
is an art not worth retaining. Se- 
veral attempts to convert it into 
cloth were made in Italy, about an 
hundred years ago, and with such 
success, that Ciampini, in a pam- 
phlet published in Rome in 1699, de- 
scribes the process for making both 
cloth and paper of it. Paper of an 
incombustible substance is certainly 
a desideratum; but unless an ink 
could be discovered equally durable, 
it would prove of little service. The 
specimens I have met with in this 
place are soft and flexible, and the 
fibres from three to five inches in 
length. When it is burnt, it does 
not appear to diminish in bulk, but 
it loses part of its weight every time 
that it is set on fire. 

** Mines of lead (p/umlago) were 
formerly worked about half a league 
from this city, and also a mine of 
silver, which is said to have been 
opened by the Pheenicians: these 
mines, however, like those of iron, 
tin, and black lead, are now totally 
neglected, 

** Among the various things which 


have attracted my attention in Spain, 
none have excited so much admira. 
tion as the singular situation of this 
city, the river Guadiaro which en. 
circles it, and the bridges which 
connect it with its subarbs. It is 
placed on a rock, with cliffs, either 
perpendicular and abrupt towards 
the river, or with broken craggs, 
whose jutting prominences, having 
a little soil, have been planted with 
orange and fig trees. A fissure in 
this rock, of great depth, surrounds 
the city on three sides, and at the 
bottom of the fissure the river rushes 
along with impetuous rapidity. Twe 
bridges are constructed over the fis- 
sure; the first is a single arch, rest- 
ing on the rocks on the two sides, 
the height of which from the water 
is one hundred and twenty feet. The 
river descends from this to the se- 
cond bridge, whilst the rocks on 
each side as rapidly increase in 
height; so that from this second 
bridge to the water, there is the 
astonishing height of two hundred 
and eighty feet. The highest tower 
in Spain, the Giralda in Seville, or 
the Monument near London Bridge, 
if they were placed on the water, 
might stand under this stupendous 
arch, without their tops reaching 
to it. 

*« The mode of constructing this 
bridge is no less surprising than the 
situation in which it is placed, and 
its extraordinary elevation ; it is a 
single arch of one hundred and ten 
feet in diameter ; it is supported by 
solid pillars of masonry, built from 
the bottom of the river, about fif- 
teen feet in thickness, which are 
fixed into the solid rock on both 
sides, and on which the ends of the 
arch rest; other pillars are built to 
support these principal ones, which 
are connected with them by other 
small arches. But as it is difficult 
to describe such an edifice, I must 
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refer to the sketch I have made of 

« A bridge was built on this spot 
jo 1735, but the key-stone not hav- 
ing been properly secured, it fell 
down in 1741, by which fifty per- 
sons were killed. The present bridge 
was finished in 1774, by Don Joseph 
Martin Aldebuela, a celebrated ar- 
chitect of Malaga; and appears so 
well constructed, as to bid defiance 
almost to time itself: it seems an 


erection 


uod non imber edax: non aquilo impotens 
ossit diruere, aut innumerabilis 
Annorum series et fuga temporum. 


“ It is impossible to convey an 
adequate idea of it: from below it 
appears suspended in the air; and 
when upon the bridge, the river be- 
neath appears no longer a mighty 
torrent, but resembles a rippling 
brook. When standing on thebridge, 
the optical delusion is very singular: 
the torrent of water appears to run 
up a hil! towards the bridge, and the 
same phenomenon takes place when 
viewed in either direction. 

** One of the streets of the city is 
built almost close to the edge of the 
precipice, and stairs are hewn out 
of the solid rock, which lead to 
nooks in the lower precipices, in 
which, though there is very little 
soil, gardens have been formed, 
where fig and orange trees grow 
with considerable luxuriance, and 
greatly contribute to the beauty of 
the scenery. From the situation of 
Ronda on the top of a rock, water 
is scarce, and stairs are constructed 
down to the river, by which means 
the inhabitants are supplied. We 
descended by one flight of three 
hundred and fifty steps, and at the 
bottom found a fine spring, in a 
large cave, which, after turning a 
mil} at its source, contributes to 
increase the waters of the Guadiaro. 
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From this spot, our view of the lofty 
bridge was most striking and im- 
pressive, and the houses andchurches 
of the city, impending over our 
heads on both banks, had a most 
sublime effect. Beyond the bridge, 
the river takes a turn to the right, 
and passes under the Alameyda, 
from which the precipice of five 
hundred feet is very bold and abrupt, 
though interspersed with jutting 
prominences, covered with shrubs 
and trees. The Alameyda of this 
city is by far the most beautiful pub- 
lic walk I have seen in Spain: the 
paths are paved with marble; the 
parterres are hiled with ever-greens; 
and over the paths, vines are trained 
on trelisses, which, in the warmest 
weather, afford a grateful shade. 
‘* Soon after the Guadiaro quits 
the rocks of Ronda, it receives the 
tributary streams of the Guadalevi, 
the Colubras, and the Alcobacen, 
and passes over the plain with this 
increase of water, till, at one league 
distant, it is precipitated over some 
lofty rocks, making a cascade of 
striking beauty, and is at length re- 
ceived into a cavern, where it is lost 
to the sight. The entrance to the 
cavern, whicly is called Cueva del 
Gato, is very lofty; and I was in- 
formed by those who had explored 
it, that, after advancing about a mile, 
it extends itself into a large Jake, on 
the banks of which are ruins of an 
ancient edifice: that beyond the lake, 
which is of unfathomable depth, the 
passage made by the water is too 
small to admit of farther discovery; 
and that, sometimes, the difficulty 
of discharging all the water by this 
aperture causes the lake to rise al- 
most to the roof. The termination 
of this cave is about four miles from 
its commencement, where the Gua- 
diarv again becomes visible, and con- 
tinues its course by Algaucin, till it 
enters the Mediterranean sea. 
** One 
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* One of the curiosities of Ronda 
is a singular repository for water 
under the Dominican convent: it 
consists of a large cavern, nearly on 
a level with the river, which was 
supplied with water by means of 
an aqueduct, which formerly passed 
over the old bridge. When this 
city was besieged by the Christians, 
and no. access could be had to the 
river, it is said that the Moors em- 
ployed their Christian captives io 
bringing the water io skins from 
this reservoir, to supply the wants 
of the inhabitants: it is descended 
by means of about three hundred 
and fifty steps; and on the walls 


are shewn marks of the cross, which 
the pious captives are said to have 
worn with their fingers in passing 
up and down during their laborious 
occupation. The cavern is hollowed 
into spacious saloons, the roofs of 
which are formed into domes of pro- 
digious height, and formerly the 
whole was filled with water; but 
there having been no necessity of 
late years to have recourse to this 
method of supplying that necessary 
article, the caverns are neglected, 
and are going so fast to decay, that 
in a few years they will be filled 
with the rubbish which falls from 
the roots.” ; 
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[From the same.] 


. HE inhabitants of Ronda 

have peculiarities common 
to themselves and the other people 
in the mountainous districts, and 
obviously differ from the people on 
the plains. The dress both of the 
males and females varies as well in 
the contour and shape of the gar- 
ments, as in the materials of which 
they are composed, and is peculiarly 
calculated for cold weather. Their 
countenances, as I have before no- 
ticed, are very expressive, and, in 
my judgment, superior to those of 
any race of people I have seen. The 
men are remarkably well formed, 
robust, and active, with a flexibility 
of well-tarned limbs, which, doubt- 
less, contributes to that agility for 
which they are celebrated: but the 
females in general are of short sta- 
ture ;, and the cumbersome dress 
which they wear #0 conceals the 
figure, that it is difficult to deter- 
mine whether they are well or ill 


formed ; but there is an expression 
of sensibility in their countenances, 
and a peculiar grace in all their 
movements, which is extremely fas- 
cinating. In walking the streets the 
women wear veils to cover their 
heads, as a substitute for caps and 
hats, neither of which are worn. 
These veils are frequently made ot 
a pink or pale blue flannel, and, 
with a petticoat of black stuff, form 
their principal dvess. The meo wear 
no hats; bat, instead of them, what 
are called montero caps, made of 
black velvet or silk, abondantly 
adorned with tassels and fringe ; 
and a short jacket, with gold or sil- 
ver buttons, and sometimes orna- 
mented with embroilery, is worn 


just sufficiently open to display a 


highly finished waistcoat: they wear 
leather or velvet breeches, with gai- 
ters; so that the whole of the figure, 
which is generally extremely good, 
is distinctly seen. 

« Having 









« Having observed moch of the 
manners and character of the Spanish 
santry, more especially within 

the last fourteen days, I feel I should 

not be doing them justice, were I to 

abstain from speaking of them ac- 

cording to my impressions. I have 

given some aecount of their figures 

and countenances, and though both 

are good, I do not think them equal 
to their dispositions. There is a 

civility to strangers, and an easy 

style of behaviour, familiar to this 
class of Spanish society, which is 

yery remote from the churlish and 
awkward manners of the English 
and German prasantry. Their so- 
briety and endurance of fatigue are 
very remarkable; and there is a con- 
stant cheerfulness in their demean- 
our, which strongly prepossesses a 
stranger in their favour. This cheer- 
fulness is displayed in singing either 
antient ballads, or songs, which they 
compose as they sing, with all the 
facility of the Italian improvisatori. 
One of their songs varying in words, 
according to the skill of the singer, 
has a termination to certain verses, 
which says, “ that as Ferdinand has 
no wife, be shall marry the King of 
England’s daughter.” Some of these 
songs relate to war or chivalry, and 
many io gallantry and Jove: the 
latter not always expressed in the 
most decorous languaye, according 
to our ideas. 

‘* The agility of the Spaniards in 
leaping, climbing, and walking, has 
been a constant subject of adinira- 
tion to our party. We have. fre- 
quently known a man on foot start 
from a town with us, who were 
well mounted, and continue his 
Journey with such rapidity, as to 
reach the end of the stage before us, 
and announce our arrival with of- 
ficious civility. A servant likewise, 
whom we hired at Malaga, has kept 
pace with us on foot ever since; and 
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though not more than ‘seventeen 
years of age, he seems incapable of 
being fatigued by walking. I have 
heard the agility of the Spanish pea- 
sants, and their power of endur- 
ing fatigue, attributed to a custom, 
which, though it may probably have 
nothing to do with the cause, de- 
serves noticing fiom its singularity. 
A young peasant never sleeps on a 
bed till be is married; before that 
event he rests on the floor in his 
clothes, which he never takes off, 
but for the purposes of cleanliness : 
and during the greater part of the 
year it is a matter of indifference 
whether he sleep under a roof or in 
the open air. 

“* I have remarked, that though 
the Sp:niards rise very early, they 
generally keep late hours, and seem 
most lively and alert at midnight: 
this may be attributed to the heat 
of the weather during the day, and 
to the custom of sleeping after their 
meal at noon, which is so general, 
that the towns and villages appear 
quite deserted from one till four 
o'clock. The labours of the arti- 
ficer, and the attention of the shop- 
keeper, are suspended during those 
hours; and the doors and windows’ 
of the latter are as closely shut as at 
night, or ov a iroliday. 

“ Though the Spanish peasantry 
treat every man they meet with 
politeness, they expect an equal re- 
turn of civility; and to pass them 
without the usual expression, ‘ Vaja 
usted con Dios,’ or saluting them, 
without bestowing on them the title 
of Cabaleros, Would be risking an 
insult from people, who, though 
civil and even polite, are not a htile 
jealous of their claims to reciprocal 
attentions. I have been informed, 
that most of the domestic virtwes 
are strongly felt, and practised, by 
the peasantry ; and that a degree of 
parental, filial, and fraternal affee- 
tian, 
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tion, is observed among them, whith 
is exceeded in no other country. I 
have already said sufficient of their 
religion; it is a subject on which 
they feel the greatest pride. To 
suspect them of heresy, or of being 
descended from a Moor or a Jew, 
would be the most unpardonable of 
all offences; but their Jaxity with 
respect to matrimenia) fidelity, it 
must be acknowledged, is a ‘stain 
upon their character; which, though 
common, appears wholly irrecon- 
cileable with the generality of the 
: Spanish character. They are usually 
fair and honourable in their deal- 
ings; and a foreigner is less subject 
to imposition in Spain, than in any 
other country I have visited. 

“ Their generosity is great, as far 
as their means extend; and many 
of our countrymen have experienced 
it in rather a singular way. 1 have 
been told that, after the revolution, 
when Englishmen first begun to tra- 
vel in the peninsula, many who had 
remained a few days at an inn, on 
asking for their bill, at their depart- 
ure, learnt, to their great surprise, 
that some of the inhabitants, with 
friendly officiousness, had paid their 
reckoning, and forbidden the host 
to communicate to his guests the 

ns to whose civility they were 
indebted. I knew one party my- 
self, to whom thijs occurred at Ma- 
laga: they were hurt at the circum- 
stance, and strenuously urged the 
host to take the amount of their bill, 
and give it to the person who had 
discharged it; but he resolutely re- 
fused it, and protested he was ig- 
norant of those who paid this com- 
pliment to Englishmen. It was 
common, if our countrymen went 
to a coffee-house, or an ice-house, 
to'discover, when they ros2 to de- 
part, that their refreshment had been 
paid for by some one who had dis- 
appeared, and with whom they had 
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not even exchanged a word. I ary 
aware that these circumstances may 
be attributed to the warm feelings 
towards our country, which were 
then excited by universal enthusi- 
asm; but they are, nevertheless, the 
offspring of minds naturally gene. 
rous and noble. 

**I should be glad, if I could, 
with justice, give as favourable a 
picture of the higher orders of so- 
ciety in this country; but, perhaps, 
when we consider their wretched 
education, and their early habits of. 
indolence and dissipation, we ought 
not to wonder at the state of con. 
tempt and degradation to which 
they are now reduced. I am not 
speaking the language of prejudice, + 
but the result of the observations I 
have made, in which every accurate 
observer among our countrymen has 
concurred with me in saying, that 
the figures and the countenances of 
the higher orders are as much: infe- 
rior to those of the peasants, as their 
moral qualities are in the view I 
have given of them. 

“« The mountains in this neigh- 
bourhood are filled with bands of 
contrabandists, who convey tobacco 
and other goods from Gibraltar to 
the interior of the country; they 
are an aibletic race of men, with 
all the hardiness and spirit of enter- 
prise which their dangerous occu- 
pation requires. They reside in the 
towns which are situated in the most 
mountainous parts of the country, 
and are wel! acquainted with all the 
passes and hidiog places. They are 
excellent marksmen; and though 
the habit of their lives has rendered 
them disobedient to the revenue 
laws, yet they are much attached 
to their native land, and might, with 
a little management, be rendered 
very formidable to its invaders. 

“ After this digression from the 


city of Ronda to the inhabitants ad 
the 
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the vicinity, and from thence to the 
Spanish peasantry in general, I re- 
turn to finish my description of the 
place, which may be done in a few 
words. It looks beautifully at a dis- 
tance, but is as disgusting as most 
other Spanish towns upon a nearer 
inspection. It contains five con- 
vents, with splendid churches, and 
three paroquias, or parish churches, 
an ancient Moorish castle, and abun- 
dance of Roman antiquities. ‘The 


» wir is esteemed remarkably salubri- 


, atic the longevity of the inha- 
nts has given rise toa proverb, 


Nwhich says, “in Ronda a man of 


eighty is but a boy.” 


“ As the inhabitants depend al- 


_.most wholly on the productions of 


the fruitful fields and gardens which 
sarround them, they have little oc- 
easion for commerce. Their surplus 
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fruit is sent to Cadiz and Seville, 
and at present to Gibraltar, where 
it is exchanged for the few commos- 
dities which the luxurious require 
from other countries. There are 
manufactories which supply the city 
and district with serges, baize, flan- 
nels, leather, and hats; bat none of 
these articles are sent beyond the 
neighbouring towns; and, indeed, 
they are scarcely sufficient to sup- 
ply them, without some additions 
trom the mercantile cities. 

‘* In the time of the Roman go- 
vernment in Spain, this was a niu- 
nicipal town, named Arunda,: as 
appears from inscriptions upon se- 
veral monuments which have been 
preserved, as well as from the coins 
which were collected in the cabinet 
of Count Aguilar, the first victim 
of revolutionary fury in Seville.” 
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ad FTER closing my last letter 

A I left Gibraltar, intending 
to pass the evening with General 
Castafios, and proceed with him to 
Chiclana; but owing to an unfor- 
tunate blunder of the servants, they 
were waiting for me without the 
gates of Gibraltar, whilst I was 
searching for them every where 
within the town, when the evening 
gun announced the closing of the 
gate. [ learnt their situation by 
accident, and applied to General 
Campbell, who, on account of the 
peculiarity of my case, had the good- 
ness to order the gates to be opened, 
which occasioned no little trouble, 
and occupied a considerable time. 
When I had got fairly without the 
fortress, and had reached the Spa- 
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nish lines, I found that the servants, 
had gone to St. Roque, and I was, 
consequently, obliged to follow 
them, instead of enjoying the plea- 
sant evening, which [{ had antici- 
pated with Castafios at Algeziras. 
There was no remedy, and being 
in an excellent house, the mortifi- 
cation was more easily borne, 

«© At day*break, Mr. Ridout, who 
had accompanied me from Gibral- 
tar, returned thither, having made 
a party to pass over to Ceuta and 
Tangiers, and it being arranged that 
he should join me at Cadiz, after 
his visit to Africa. I began my 
dreary journey to this place (Cadiz). 
alone. The first part of the road 
was good, and the country pleasant; 
but at the expiration of two hours I 

passed 
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passed the town of Dos Barrios, a 
place containing about one thousand 
inhabitants, when I began to ascend 
the Sierra, which, theugh not so 
high, is equally wild with that called 
the Trocha, at the back of Algezi- 
ras. ‘Lhe roads over it are exces- 
sively bad, and the prospects dreary 
and romantic beyond description. 
It occupied tour hours to.reach the 
summit of the Sierra, where huge 
socks, lifting their heads amonz the 
trees, and gushing streams bursting 
in every part, gave to the prospects 
a sublimity, and a solitary wildness, 
which excited the most awful im- 
pressions, 

** In one of the rudest parts of 
the road, at a sudden turning, I met 
General Doyle, who, with his aid 
de camp and servants, was going to 
Gibraltar, on his way to Catalonia. 
I cannot describe to you the plea- 
sure of such an interview, in such 
a situation. He had all his usual 
cheerfulness and gaicty, and did not 
appear incommoded by the fatigues 
of his journey, though, as J after- 
wards learnt, he had slept the pre- 
ceding night among the horses and 
mules at a gypsey-hut on the plain 
below. After having remained on 
horseback for seven bours, I reached 
the miserable hovel trom which he 
had proceeded, and was too much 
disgusted with its filth to venture 
within it; but while the horses 
were refreshing, ate the meal I had 
brought with me under some cork 
trees, that grew at the door. I was 
joined at this place by some Eng- 
lishmen, one of whom I slightly re- 
cognized: they had come from Al- 
geziras that day, and our joint stock 
of provisions made the Spaniards 
almost envy us the sumptuous re- 
past, which was spread on the grass 
before us. 

‘* From this wretched venta I 
passed over a fine plain, which the 
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late rains had rendered wet and 
muddy, but which appeared tot ally 
uncultivated. A few straggling 
oxen were the only cattle I ob. 
served, and I could discover no ves- 
tige of an habitation, ull, after four 
hours riding, I reached Vegel. As 
I found I could be accommodated 
in a venta near that place with wo 
apartment, and straw beds, both for 
myself and for my countrymen who 
were following me, I determined to 
pass the night there, and employ 
the time till dark sites ie 103 
town. The ascentis Jane 
gerous, and scarcely passable for _ 
any animals, except mules and asses, 
The sight of the town was by no 
means a recompence for the labour 
of ascending to it; and though it 
contains (as | was informed) seven 
thousand inhabitants, not a single 
object was to be seen deserving at- 
tention. It is, however, surrounded 
with fruitful corn fields, and the 
country in general appears fertile. 

** | accidentally met the Corregi- 
dor, and conversed with him on 
political subjects, with the freedom 
allowed to an Englishman, He ex- 
pressed himself much in the same 
manner as the Spaniards in general 
do, when conversing about the state 
of their affsirs. He exultingly 
pointed ont to me the secure po- 
sition of his own town in particular; 
and concluded by saying, that if 
the Junta gave up all Andalusia to 
the French, the inhabitants of Ve- 
gel could defend their own asylum 
against every enemy. I have seen 
so many instances of this parochial 
patriotism, if I may be allowed the 
expression, that it has ceased to ex- 
cite astonishment. But, amidst the 
gloom which now overshadows the 
political horizon, it forms the only 
consolation, and constitutes the only 
hope, that remains for Spain. Nu- 
merous armies, without combina- 

tion, 



















and tion, and without confidence in their 
ally Jeaders, can no longer be relied on. 
ing But the native valour of the people, 
Ob. their unconquerable hatred of the 
es- invaders, their capability of endur- 
our ing tatigue and hardship, and the 
As unassailable fastnesses of the coun- 
ited try, hold forth the best promise of 
a0 a war, which may ultimately ter- 
for minate in the emancipation of the 
‘ho peninsula. 

te “© When I descended from the 
loy mountain, and reached the venta, 
he ’ omens which precede invasion 


Sexhibited. The 


; P a 


or Duchess of Medina Celi, the wife 
Ss. ” of the proprietor of all this exten- 
10 sive country, and the richest sub- 
r t in Europe, had just arrived 
it with her family, having fled from 


n St. Mary’s, to esc: ape Som the ene- 


¢ my. She was attended by several 
- carriages, as well as many mules 
4 and asses; but as the road would 
: not admit of wheel carriages beyond 


this place, a suthciency of the Jat- 
ter was provided, to carry ber grace 
and her suite to Algeziras, where 
she intended to embirk for Majorca, 
There was a cheerfulness in ber 
conversation, and a liveliness in ber 
manners, which proves what | have 
often had occasion to remark, that 
Spaniards, even of high rank, pos- 
sess au elasticity of mind, which 
renders them superior to the unex- 
pected calamities of life, and drives 
away those imaginary ills, which 
are the worst enemies of human 
happiness. 

“* Ina miserable hovel, at the foot 
of a mountain, which towered over 
our heads, with all the horrors to 
be expected from an approaching 
enemy, aod without the aid of a 
festive board, my countrymen, and 
myself, collected in our apartment 
a society of the neighbours, who, 
with the guitar, the grave tandange, 
and songs of “ long life to Ferdi- 
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nand, and death to Napoleon,” 
passed an evening as meriily and 
as happily as if we had been their 
oldest triends ; and appeared as tran- 
quil, as if the enemy was not at 
hand. I shall feel a respect, and 
even affection, for the simple plea- 
sures, the cheerful lives, and the 
generous character, of the Spanish 
peasants, as long as I recollect this 
and other similar societies, of whose 
hilarity I have been a partaker. 

I left Vegel early the next morn- 
ing, and after ascending one moun- 
tain, from the sides of which gush- 
ing streams of transparent water 
turn a series of mills, I gained a 
level and barren plain; and, after 
about five hours, reached Chiclana, 
But having already passed some days 
there, abont six weeks ago, and 
there being a nearer road than that 
through the town, IL passed it on 
the right hand, and proceeded to 
the ferry over the river Santi Petii, 
There I met a number of convicts, 
chained together, who were march- 
ing to Algeziras, to be embarked for 
Ceuta before the arrival of the enemy, 

“ T pushed on with eagertess to 
Cadiz, the situation of which it is 
impossible to describe. The French 
are advancing with rapidity, and no 
force exists to impede their progress. 
The battery of St. Fernando is un- 
finished ; there is no government 
to forward its completion, and no 
troops, except volunteers, to man 
the works, and too few even of them 
to perform the requisite duty. The 
late feeble government is dissolved, 
and some of its solitary metwbers 
are dropping in here, glad to have 
escaped from the fury of the popu- 
lace at Xeres, and other places. The 
fears of an insurrection in this city 
are so strong, that patroles are pa- 
rading every mgbt, and detachments 

of volunteers are constantly under 
arms, while the British sailors are 

K 2 actively 
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actively employed in blowing up 
those forts which may be rendered 
subservient to the views of the ad- 
vancing enemy. Amid these scenes 
of terror, the apprehension of a 
scarcity of many Necessary articles 
increases the gloom; while those, 
who have wives and daughters, are 
imploring from all who are con- 
nected With shipping, the means of 
removing the objects of their af- 
fection from the horrid scenes which 
they anticipate. It is, however, pro- 
bable, that this giddy people, who, 
when I left Cadiz, were buoyed up 
by the most absurd confidence, are 
now as unreasonably depressed. A 
day or two will produce some alter- 
ation; but I must now close my 
letter, in the hope of being able to 
transmit to you some interesting 
details in a few days, 

«On the night of the 30th of 
January, an express arrived from 
the Duke of Albuquerque, announc- 
iog that he had thrown himself be- 
tween the advancing enemy and this 
city (Cadiz), and having gained a 
day's march on him, would conduct 
his army to this place; by which a 
Competent garrison will be formed, 
that must prevent the French from 
taking the city by a coup de main. 
Thus, for the present, Cadiz is safe, 
and the alarm which prevailed has 
in sOme degree subsided; but its 
safety is owing neither to the fore- 
sight of the Central Junta, to any 
precautions taken by its governor, 
nor to any efforts made by its own 
inhabitants, but solely to the pa- 
triotism of Albuquerque, and the 
strenuons exertions of his army 

“ Venegas, the commander here, 
received his appointment from the 
Central Junta, not on account of 
aiiy extraordinary military talents 
which he possesses, but rather be- 
cause the distrust manifested by the 
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generals, when he was at tlie head 
of an army, in the command of 
which he discovered but very mo. 
derate skill, was a recommendation 
to the favour of that body, ever jea. 
lous of its English allies. By the 
populace of Cadiz he has always 
been regarded with suspicion ; and 
he and his partizans have been in 
continual alarm, lést an insurrection 
should break out, to which he might 
become a sacrifice, like his prede. 
cessor, Solano. 


“ If Venegas discovered tio skill 
confésied 


as a soldier, it must 
he has managed the populace with 
the dexterity of a politician; when 
it was known that the Central Junta 
had fied from Seville, and were dis- 
persed in various directions, the pub- 
lic indignation here was so strongly 
felt, that he, having been appointed 
by them, was no longer secure in the 
command, which he had but negli+ 
gently exercised: he therefore ad- 
dressed the corporation of the city, 
stating to them, that as the govern- 
ment which had nominated him no 
longer existed, he wished to resign 
his command into their hands, to 
become a private citizen, and per- 
form any duty to which they should 
appoint him. The city magistrates, 
gratified by this submission of the 
military to the civil authority, a 
submission the more flattering, as it 
was new among Spaniards, requested 
him to continue his power, by act- 
ing as the president of their body, 
till a Junta could be elected for the 
government of the town. An elec- 
tion has accordingly taken place, 
and Venegas has been chosen presi- 
dent of this new body of the repre- 
sentatives of Cadiz. 

**T believe, that on no occasion 
have representatives of the people 
been more fairly and freely elected: 
a ballotting-box was carried from 


Biitish ambassador and the British house to house, and thé head of 


each 
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each family voted for an electoral 
body, consisting of about fifty or 
sixty persons, who met and chose 
eighteen members, to compose the 
Junta for the government and de- 
fence of the city. Though I sce 
nothing to condemn in the plan by 
which this body of men was elected, 
and though, so far as I can learn, no 
unfair influence was used, I have 
not a very high opinion of its capa- 


city for managing the defence of this 
» important military post. The mem- 


are too numerous for an exe- 


“cutive government, and though di- 


vided into sections, they have so ill 
arranged the distribution of the dif- 
Merent branches of the government, 


that in the few days they have 


acted, they bave already been found 
to clash. ‘hey have exercised no 
energy in commanding the jnha- 
bitants; and, though nothing can 

of so much, or of such pressing 
importance, as completing the bat- 
tery of St. Fernando, instead of 
making® requisitions of the whole, 
or a proportion, of the population, 
for this necessary work, proclama- 
tions, or rather invitations, have 
been issued, which, while they urge 
the willing to labour, leave the in- 
dolent and the selfish, who are by 
far the greater number, to the full 
indalgence of their injurious pro- 
pensities. 

“* Mr. Frere, and the English wha 
were in Seville, together with nu- 
merous familics of Spaniards who 
dreaded subjection to France, have 
arrived bere, and unite in repre- 
senting the conduct of the Central 
Junta at the period of its dispersion, 
as marked by the same indecision 
and imbecility, not to say treachery, 
as had uniformly characterised that 
body. They were strongly urged 
to remove the warlike stores, to de- 
Stroy the depdts, and especially to 
blow up the cannon foundery ; but 
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all without effect; and the enemy 
will thus, by their misconduct, be 
furnished with powerful means for 
their attack on this city, the last 
asylum of the defenders of Anda- 
lusia. | 

« The people of Seville, who had 
been duped by the government, and 
to whom, only two days before their 
flight, the Junta had represented 
that the city was in no danger, rose 
with indignation, and demanded 
arms to oppose the enemy. In the 
wild fury ot the popniace, they 
sought out Romana for their leader, 
who, seeing no end that could be 
answered by resistance, had made 
preparations for his departure to join 
the army of Estremadura. His horses 
were arrested at the gate, and himsclf 
compelled to appear at the head of 
the indignant people He saw but 
too clearly the futility of defence, 
and therefore at length withdrew, 
to take the command of a body of 
troeps collecting in the vicinity of 
Badajoz. The spirit of the people 
was great, but means adequate to 
it were wanting; or Seville, not- 
withstanding its imperfect defences, 
might have rivalled in renown Sa- 
ragossa and Gerona. 

“The flight of many members 
of the Junta caused an agitation, 
which the eloquence and patriotism 
of Saavedra could with difficulty te- 
strain from acts of the most fero- 
cious violence; by his influence it 
was in some measure calmed, and 
instead of perpetrating any of those 
enormities which an earaged popu- 
lace too often commit, they con- 
tented themselves with restoring 
to liberty the imprisoned patriots. 
Count Montijo and Palatox, an? 
selecting others of their most zeal- 
ous cilizens to act with them for 
the public good; but it was then 
tog -late for action, and the best 
friends of the people could only — 
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their endeavours to prevent such an 
epposition as would justify the cruel- 
ties of an enemy, ever eager to im- 
press terror, by adopting the most 
severe measures towards those who 
feebly oppose him. 

‘* I cannot pass over the eulo 
giums pronounced by all ov the cha- 
racter of the Duke of Albuquerque. 
His general conduct is highly ex- 
tolled, and his late retreat, by which 
this city has been saved. has exhi- 
bited such great proots of military 
talent, that public opinion has point- 
ed him out as the proper officer to 
have the command of this fortress. 

‘© Tn rank and possessions, this 
pobleman was among the first in 
Spain under the old government. 
He entered.into the army in 1795, 
and displayed, in the war then car- 
ried on against France, the presages 
of that courage and military skill, 
which have recently been more fully 
developed. He was a pure Spaniard, 
detesting the dominion of France, 
to which Godoy had subjected his 
country; and to avoid the humiliat- 
ing — which the influence of 
that favourite exhibited, offered his 
services in the army, which the 
Marquis Romana led into the north 
of Europe. The first intelligence 
of the new disgraces which were 
preparing for his beloved country, 
reached him when in Funen with 
that distinguished oflicer, Though 
suffering from sickness, he deter- 
mined to return home, and hasten- 
ed with expedition to Paris, where 
he first heard the particulars of the 
base transactions in Spain. The 
Spanish grandees who were assem- 
bled in that city, endeavoured, by 
persuasions and threais, to prevent 
him from returning to join the pa- 
triotic party on his native soil. He 
escaped the dangers of the road ; 
and having joined his countrymen 
in Valencia in June 1808, he there 


organized an army, which, under 
his command, marched to Madrid, 

‘** He published a manifesto, ad- 
dressed to the tenants and peasantry 
ov his extensive estates, which, in 
Janguage at once patriotic and ener- 
getic, called on them to arm in the 
cause of their country. He les. 
sened the rents of those who had 
suffered by the incursions of the 
enemy, remitted their fines, and, 
by his liberal donations to the vo- 
luntary detenders of the country, 
did every thing in his power to as. 
sist the common cause. He distin. 
guished himself at the battle of Me. 
dellin, which the blundering Cuesta 
unnecessarily fought, and as negli- 
gently Jest; and by his conduct at 
Talavera, where he commanded the 
Spanish cavalry, obtained the con- 
fidence of Lord Wellington, and the 
praise of the British and Spanish ar- 
mies. When Cuesta was removed 
from the command, the British am- 
bassador urged the appointment of 
Albuquerque to succeed him; an 
appointment so proper in itself, and 
so acceptable to the Spanish army, 
that nothing could have prevent d 
its adoption, but that paltry jea- 
lousy, which instigated the Central 
Junta to decline every suggestion 
made by their ally. 

** Ariesaga, on whom the com- 
mand of the army was conferred af- 
ter the removal of Cuesta, was the 
most inexperienced of all their ge- 
nerals, and had no other merit than 
that of confessing bis inability to 
execute the duties of the station to 
which he was appointed, and of 
reitcrating biy requests to be re- 
lieved trom the command, both be- 
fore and after the disgraceful battle 
of Ocaha. Under this man, Albu- 
querque did not disdain to serve his 
country, but commanded a division 
of about eight thousand men. When 


the French penetrated into Andalu- 
sia, 
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gia, the communication between the 
Duke and his superior was entirely 
cut off, and orders from the Junta 
were communicated to him, with- 
out the intervention of the com- 
mander in chief. Cornel, the mi- 
nister of war, of whom the strongest 
suspicions of treachery had long been 


entertained, and whose conduct on 
this occasion justified those suspi- 


cions, communicated in that inte- 
resting moment, orders and instruc- 
tions so vague and contradictory, 


that they served to confuse rather 


than inform this high-spirited officer. 
He fought, with inferior numbers, 
an army of well-disciplincd foes ; 
and the various steps ot his subse- 
quent retreat were taken with such 
skill and judgment, as excited the 
admiration of all military men. 

“© When he arrived at Guadalca- 
nal, he received orders to retire upon 
Seville, and other orders of the same 
date to march to Cordova; the fol- 
lowing ‘ay the orders to march to 
Cordova were repeated in the most 
peremptory language, though it 
must have been known on the first 
day (the 22d January) that a divi- 
sion of the ene ny was in Cordova, 
and another division pushing forward 
towards Seville. Had he obeyed 
these orders, his little army would 
have been placed between two co- 
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lumns of the enemy, his retreat 
would have been cut off, and Cadiz 
must have fallen without defence. 
Though Cornel had not intimated it 
in his last dispatch, the Duke knew 
from other sources that, whilst he 
was writing it, the Junta were pre- 
paring to escape, and therefore he 
did not hesitate to disobey his or- 
ders: instead of returning towards 
Cordova, he passed his army over 
the Guadalquivir at Cantillana, and 
by forced marches pushed on to- 
wards Cadiz. The cavalry of his 
army, which covered the artillery, 
and was const+ntly engaged with 
the advanced parties of the enemy, 
passed along the Camino Real, 
through Alcala and Utrera, whilst 
his infantry crossed the Maresma by 
Lebrixa, at a season when that 
marshy tract was deemed impassable, 
and both divisions happily united at 
Xeres; when the enemy, finding 
they had completely escaped, relaxed 
in the pursuit. 

“Never, perhaps, did an army 
endure greater fatigues and priva- 
tions, and never‘did general share 
in them with more readiness, than 
this gallant officer, who has merited 
the everlasting gratitude of his coun- 
try, by disobeying its treacherous 
government, as much as by the ex- 
ertions he has subsequently made.” 





October, after spending a 


AccounNnT or THE Barzaric Is es. 
[From Sir Jonnw Caxr’s Travers 1n Spain ] 


° N the night of the fifth of I set sail «with the gentieman who 


accompanied me to Montserrat in 


pleasant evening with a party of the Palma packet, a felucca with 


Spanish ladies and gentlemen on 
board of a fine American merchant- 
ship, lying in the mole of Tarragona, 


latine sails, for the island of Ma- 
jorca, distant about one hundred 


miles at the nearest point, and about 
‘ one 
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one hundred and twenty to Palma, 
the capital. This island is the prin- 
cipal of the Balearic Islands, so 
called, as it is con): a from the 
remarkable skill of the early natives 
in using the sling. Tn addition to 
Majorca, these islands comprize 
Minorea and Ivica Formentera, 
Conejera, and a few other dimina- 
tive islands, are called the Pityuse 
Islands. The whole were denomi- 
nated by the ancients the Tberian 
and Happy or Fortunate Isles. and 


formerly composed the kingdom of 


Majorca. 

** For our passage to Majorca, we 
were charged eight dollars, and 
dollar for our table. As the wind 
Was very unfavourable, we had an 
opportunity of observing the advan- 
tage of vessels with latine sails, 
which in these seas, as I was in 
formed, can go expeditiously within 
two points of the wind. We were 
nearly four days in performing this 
litle voyage, during which our fare 
was excelle nt Every evening, mass 
was performed, accompanied with 
singing, sufficientiy loud to have 
roused the attention of a privateer, 
had any been within reasonable dis- 
tance, even if the darkness of the 
night had prevented their seeing us, 
On the 9th in the morning, owing r 
to the state of the wind, we were 
obliged to run from the Cape de Cala 


Figuera over to the opposite = ape of 


Blaco, between which Palma is situ- 
ated, and so tack up the city, which, 
with its noble cathedral, churches, 
various public buildings, and bas- 
tions, and the lofty mountains be- 
hind, presented a rich and elegant 
spectacle, enlivened, th rough not 
improved in a picturesque point of 
view, by a great number of wind- 
mills in full pay, which line the 
ground on its eastern and western 
sides. The port is small, but secure 
and commodious. The cily is too 


near the sea, and too ji] Protected 
by its Walls eer redou! tS to h 
capable of lone hok ling Cut avains 
a well-direeted attack: at present, 
neatly all its cannon has been re. 
noved to 7J arregona, the captay 
gener: al and coun cil pr sum ne thys 
if the continent of Spain is lost, 
island will be protected by the 
English. 

Owing to the recent ravaces of 
the pague at Tarragona, we wer 
rigidly examined the health-of. 
fice, the examining physician feel. 
ing our pulses, and also high up 
noder our armpits. 

“* Atter exhibiting our passports 
at the palace of the governor, we 
were onion ted to the only g 
fonda, or ina in the place, kept by 
a Frenchman named St. Antonis, 
“ here we Part a to.ei ibly good roon 
and where, during our stay, we 
were most ¢xcellently entertained, 


(aN) 


Antonio being 4a professed c 
and to his calinary skill 

fensive character, | believe, he ow 
his personal iberty at this um 
For a breakfast of chocolate 
cakes, a dianer, admirably dressed 
of soup, meat, fowls, and ge nerall 
two dishes of gaine, either rabbi! 
hare, quails, partridges, thrushes, 
or stiipes, with which the is!and 
abounds, pastry, abundance of the 
best of wine, a dessert of the finest 
fruits, cotk e, a supper nearly 
plentiful as the dinner, and our 
Jodging, we were only charged ' 
the «mount of about seven shillings 
English apiece. We found the pork : 
very fine, the mutton excellent, du 
the beet poor. As Palma 15 very 
little resorted to hy travelers, we 
inns are verv few and very bac 
We weie invited to the house = 
consul, who was also Amenca! i 
consul; but we were en 
warned by persons of high rank in 


the city, not t yaccept t ol wae 


wh 
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don, #s he was of Jewish descent, 
wd on that account held incapable 
y being admitted to re spectable | in- 
wrcourse. The impolitic manner 
i) which British consuls are ap- 

pony ted abroad deserves some atten- 
trom the legislature. A consul 
seniilicer ap pointed i by commission 
jn) foreign country to protect and 
fjlvate the mercantile interest of 
the princes or chiefs by whom he is 
* winted. He is to bps any 
mult being offered or any wrong 
done to their mere ell and he is 
to correspond with the ministers 
residi g at the court upon whick his 
cnsulate depends. ‘The British 
consul! at Paima does not know a 
wordot English, and on account of 
bis Judaic origin, is held in a state 
of conte npt and degradation by the 
p ople. He otficiaics also for Ame- 
nea and the Barbary States. ‘The 
ume is not very distant, when a Jew 
could not a pes ir with pe rsons il safe ty 
in this isiand; and numerous are 
the jnstan es of Jews having been 
consigned to the Hames, to appease 


the angry and unjust prejudices of 


hepeopie. Many of the ancestors 
eis very man were burnt on this 
ccoint, It is related that the 
monks, in whose church the por- 
rats Of most of these unhappy per- 
ns, who eat various periods had 
thus been sacrificed, were suspended, 
were applied to by this very consul, 
‘olethin have the pictures of seve- 

of fes ancestors who had suftered 
~Hi2t he also endeavoured to win 
i holy fathers with a conside- 
uM to pat him in possession 
u ‘ose paintal, and as it was con- 
scered, dishonourable, vestiges, that 
hey might be destroyed—that the 
Bonks conse nted, but previously 
had copies of them taken, which, 
Yon alter the money was p. ‘id, were 
SUSDeENn ded In the room oo f those 

Which bad been withdrawn, to the 


lie 
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no little mortification ‘6f the deided 
consul—and that the mercenary de- 
ception was considered 4 good joke 
all over the city, because “the peace 
of a Jew happened to be its vic- 
tim. 

« The French act more Wisely 
than we do. They justly attach 
great importance to the office of 
consul, allow him a salary adequate 
to an appropriate establishment, serid 
him out ina ship of war, and With 
every other circamstance fo Ssécute 
him respect. 1 had an opportunity 
of remirking m other places, the 
very injudicious neglect of the Bri- 
tish government to this important 
subject. 

“The cathedral, one of the most 
imposirig objects in the city, built 
by James the Conqueror, King of 
Arragon, is a vast and magnificent 
gothic structure, entered by three 
noble gates. The etlect of the in- 
tenor notwithstanding the interrap- 
tion of the choir 1S very fine, On 
the day when I saw it first, the ef- 
fect was much increased by a grand 
inilitary and monastic procession 
reund the aisles, in honour of the 
anniversary of king Ferdinand’s 
birth-day. Some of the windows 
of stained glass are very beanutifal, 
and in the sacristy we Were shewn 


the church treasure, consisting of 


large and magnificent candlesticks 
of solid silver exquisitely wrought, 
salvers, a la ecustodia, and relics set 
in gold and diamonds, of great 
value. In an iron railing between 
the choir and the principal altar, 
decorated with gilt bronze, and sur- 
mounted with a silver crown, 1s a 
marble sarcophagus, from one end 
of which, the —- of James the 
Second arrayed in his robes, lying 
in a drawer, was drawn out, and 
consid fering that the monarch had 
been dead very nearly five hundred 


years, the face and body appeated 
to 
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to be in a state of extraordinary pre- 
servation, On the sarcophagus is 
the following inscription. 

Acaui reposa el cadaver del Serenissimo 

Sr. Dn. Jayme de Arragon, 

2d. Rey de Mallorca, 

Que merce la mas pias y laudable 


Memoria en los annalos, 
Falicio en 28 de Mayo, &c., 1311. 


“ Don James, grandson of Al- 
phonso the second king of Arragon, 
the predecessor of this sovereign, 
conquered this island, and finally ex- 
pelled the Moors, who had retaken 
it from the generals of Raymond Be- 
renger, after he had returned to 
Catalonia in 1229. In the attack 
of the island, Don James is reported 
to have displayed the most un- 
daunted courage and unshaken tirm- 
ness. Upon Palma being taken by 
storm, the rest of the island submit- 
ted and was incorporated with the 
kingdom of Arragon, and at length, 
after many petty feuds, and insur- 
rections, annexed to the crown of 
Spain. The episcopal palace adjoin- 
ing the cathedral is a handsome 
building. 

“* On the day of our visit to this 
cathedral, we were presented to the 
captain-general, Don Francisco Del 
Cuesta, at the levee held in the 
ancient palace of the kings of this 
island, at which al] the noblemen, 
officers of state, and constituted au- 
thorities attended in their fal! cos- 
tume, the whole presenting a princely 
appearance ; after which we had the 
honour of dining with his excellency, 
who placed me on his right hand. 
‘The dinner, prepared under the di- 
rection of Antonio, our host, was 
splendid, and in a high degree ex- 
cellent, and the room cooled by a 
prodigious large fly-flapper, sus- 
pended over the table, and kept in 
motion during the banquet, at which 
the most distinguished nobility of 
the island, and several fugitive gran- 


dees from the mother-country Wee 
present, all of whom cordially joined 
in the toasts which were given in 
honour of England and Spain, Ip 
this palace there is nothing worthy 
of notice except the vestibule and 
stone staircase, an arsenal, maga. 
zine, chapel royal, and prison, the 
garde ns belonging to it, and a beag. 
titul vicw which it commands of the 
sea and country. At this levee the 
poor British consul, to my no litte 
Mortification, was pot admitted, and 
all the honour allowed hing was 4 
permission to sead some game from 
his estate to auginent the profusion 
ot good things which graced the 
vice-regal’s tabie. In the eventiog, 
there was an iilumination, as it was 
miuscalled, which, although wumerous 
paruies were formed to view it, wa 
not very creditable to the city, ifthe 
loyalty of the inhabitants was oaly 
in a ratio to their light. 

‘“« The front of the town-house, 
which is a noble building richly de- 
corated with sculpture, appeared on 
this occasion en gala; a large quao- 
tity of red velvet covered a great 
yart of its basement floor, betore 
which the portrauts ot the royal 
family were exposed to the view et 
the spectators. In one of the pubic 
rooms within this building, are por- 
traits of disiinguished Spaniards, na- 
tives of this island, or who had large 
property in it. Amongst others, | 
noticed those of the intrepid ane 
loyal Romana and his gallaot brota 
Caro. ‘There is also a fine parntiaz 
of St. Sebastian, the tatelarS int 
Majorca, by Van lyke, purcbast - 
Madrid some years sine, In © 
palace of the Marquis de Ariang 
we were shewn several picture 
but scarcely any of them were # tj 
of notice ; ‘the best appeared to 
some naked figures, which the ex: 
cessive modesty of the lord of 7 
of the mansion had placed in 89" 


mera’ 





dakness as to be scarcely visible. 
Thence we were takeu to the palace 
ofthe Count de Negro, where we 
gw a much better collection ; a- 
mongst which were a fine head by 
Vandyke, a Vernet, and two beauti- 
fal Flemish pictures : there was also 
shead of the Virgin exquisitely 
wrought in mosaic, Upon the base- 
ment door were several fine busts, 
particularly one ot Augustus, for 
which we were informed eight hun- 
dred pounds English had been oft- 
fered and retused by the noble pos- 
gor. There were also some fine 
wecimens Of porphyry, several sipall 
antiques, md some good casts. We 
were inturmed that the count has an 
equally good collection at his coun- 

but we did not see them. 
In the coro of a capuchin con- 
vent uear the gate of St. Viarg it rita, 

wre the Spaniards entered when 
they expelled the Moors, we were 
shown a very large p-inting of the 
cruciixjou, conhdently sa:d to be 
by Liman, but it has been trreparably 
soled by the ignorance and neg hi- 
gence of those who removed it: trom 
person who ber 
queathed it to the convent. Inthe 

Mary are valuable books 
and original Manus ripts, amonest 
which is a history of Majorca, and 
he contract drawp up and agreed 
Spanish 
parvition ot the 


academy for 


’ 


ho | : > 
ae house of the 


several 


upon by the conquering 
ceuerals for the 
aud There isoan 
the pup ls are at 
ming, 

* lhe Prison as tolerably commo- 
ous and clean, and, owing ta the 
Well known honesty of the Major- 
@M3, iis bat thinly tenanted. The 
a . ’ 
“aneda is an agreeable walk, but 
‘ok much frequented. The markets 
are abundantly supplied with every 

essary, and what in England 
° nid be called es ery luxury. Fish, 
“Ss, game, aud truits are in great 
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profusion, So cheap is living in this 
happy island, that a married couple 
may keep an elegant house in the 
country, with olive-grounds, gar- 
dens, orange groves, and vineyards, 
a plentiful table, drink the most de- 
licious wines of the island, keep a 
carriage anda pair of mules, a suitable 
number of servants, and educate a 
tamily ot children, in a refined man- 
ner, and associate with the best so- 
ciety, upon five bundred a year. 

« ‘The exchange is a very curious 
Gothic edifice, containing a magnifi- 
cent hall, which, owing to the mer- 
chants bemg more disposed to as- 
semile in the open air than under 
cover, is now much neglected, and 
is at present a depot for corn, Tos 
priocipal street 

of the houses 
ure very large and magnificent. 

“ The rent ot a tolerably good 
house is about seventy collars a year; 
formerly upon an assignment of 
one, a fine was paid to the king, but 
this is now done away. There are 
about seven thousand houses in 
Palma. The population of the city 
is averaged at thirty-two thousand; 
that of the whole island, which is 
filty ieagues round, at cighty-seven 
thousand, ‘This account varies from 
the cnumeration given by other tra- 
vellers, but I was repeatedly as- 
sured that it was correct. Ip Palma 
there are seven parochial churches, 
eight convents, four consecrationes, 
the occupiers of which are religious, 
but neither monks nor friars, ten 
nunneries, three coileges, three ora- 
tories, five churches, deserted and 
shut up; there is also an Inquisition, 
in the prison of which several per- 
sons were confined when I was 
there. The native regular military 
of the island is two thousand, and 
every male adult resident in the 
island is obliged to enrol himself for 
its defence in case of invasion. The 
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monks and friars are two thousand, 
and thé ecclesiastics two thousand 
hive hundred. 

«* There is a beautiful walk, much 
frequented, toa castle called Belver, 
about a mile and a ha!f from Palma, 
through the gate of Catalina, along 
the cliff, from which there isa fine 
view of the bay and city. The wind- 
mills, which abound in this direc- 
tion, are very small, as I am in- 
formed, about the size of those in 
La Mancha, celebrated for having 
been the objects of chivalrous as- 
sault by the immortal knight ot that 
province. These mills are nume- 
rous on account of the general want 
of powerful streams in the island. 
In this castle, which is singularly 
picturesque, its ancient walls being 
in many places covered with the 
caper, three French generals were 
confined. From the leads we had a 
wide and beautiful prospect, and 


could easily distinguish the island of 


Cabrera, lying about nine miles to 
the north-east of Cabo de Salinas. 
This isiand is about two miles and 
three quarters from east to west, acd 
about three miles from the south- 
west to the north-east. In this bar- 
ren and desolate place, sufficiently 
dreary to drive to madness any other 
being but a native of France, there 
were no less than five thousand 
French prisoners shut up; who, 
however, by the assistance of gam- 
bling, dancing, and a theatre, con- 
trived to dissipate the gloom which 
surrounded them. This island is 
very injudiciously converted into a 
depot tor prisoners of war. It is 
possible that the weather might be 
so boisterous as to prevent the vic- 
tualling boats from going to it from 
Majorca, and also that vessels might 
be driven in stress of weather into 
its bays and harbours, by which 
many of the prisoners might efect 
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“The walk to Belver was a he. 
vourite ramble of mine during wy 
stay. The climate, always beain 
and temperate, was peculiarly grate. 
ful at this season of the year, } 

““ We were present at a concert 
given by the granddaughter of Don 
Thomas des Escalado, the intendant 
of Palma, with a salary of three 
thousand dollars per annum, 

‘* This elegant old gentleman was 
turned of eighty, and, to a mind 
well stored and wholly unimpaired, 
he added a flow of spirits, and a- 
tivity traly surprising. In respect 
to looks, health, and happiness, be 
appeared to be the patriarebal re. 
presentative Of his favoured island, 
To this gentleman I was much ip- 
debted for many attentions and in 
troductions to several very agreeable 
natives of distinction. At one party 
where [happened one evening to be 
present, an old colonel came in and 
said he had just heard that his son 
had been killed at Gerona; after 
wiping a few dreps, he added, ‘It 
is the secand I have lost in the field 
of battle, but thank God! I am 
consoled by refleciing that they 
have died for their king and coua- 
try.’ 

“« There is a tolerable theatre 
here. ‘Lhe people appeared to me 
more miisica!ly,inclined here than 
any part ot the continent ot Spain 
had visited ; L often heard the cast- 
nets well played. ‘The most ¢& 
teemed are :nade of the pomegrana 
wood, and to improve their tone they 
are tried (2 oil tora short ume. The 
fandango and volero are great fae 
vourites here. There are also yond 
ral good public. institutions for the 
poor, aged, and infirm. 

« Having visited every © 
worthy of notice in the ot 
joined ‘an agreeable party 0? et 
to the celebrated monastery vn 
demusa os Mosa, or Mosa. a 
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side, which lasted about three hours, 
iy through an exquisitely rich, 
wd highly cultivated country, con- 
gsting of corn-land, vineyards, and 
goods of olive, carob, almond, 
anate, and apple-trees. Male 
wd female peasants with long hair, 
lly platted, wearing large 
black felt hats, and dresses of blue 
, much in the style of those of 
Holland, displaying neatness and 
contentment, divided the labours of 
the field. Instead of the mantilla, 
shead-dress called the rebozillo, or 
double handkerchiet, is worn by the 
female, which covers the head, is 
fastened under the chin, falls over 
the shoulders and back, and is far 
from being becoming. ‘The male 
peasants generally wear leather shoes 
and spatterdashes. 
Palma, 1 met scveral youths at- 
ured as ecclesiastics, but I found 
tat they did not belong to the 
curch, and wore this dress only 
ibrough economy, many of them not 
having a shiit to wear. 

“It was now the almond-harvest, 
ad merty groups, young and old, 
were assembled to collect this de- 
neous fruit from the delicate trees 
tat bore it. The eye could not 
turn but to banquet on some beauti- 
tal or romantic object. Every cot- 
lage was a picture, and the industry 
ud happiness of man seemed to 
Operate with the beueticence of 
the soil and clirnate ; 

“When we entered upon the es- 


lates of the convent, the hand of 


culture seemed to have been still 
more actively and skilfally employed. 
After winding along the sides of the 
Most picturesque hills, richly clothed 
to their summits, belted with ridves 
© terrace-walls rising above cach 
other, kept in the greatest order, 
aad by vines, entwined round al- 
mond trees, bending with rich and 
ponderous clusters, we discerned the 
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pale yellow front of the monastery 
seated mid-way on the side of a 
mountain, in a calm and majestic 
tetreat, deriving a sort of sylvan so- 
lemnity from groups of cypresses, 
palms, and poplars, and interminable 
woods of olives. In such abundance 
are the latter, that the natives, in 
the fulness of pride and warmth of 
heart, have an exaggerated saying, 
‘ If only one olive were to be taken 
from each tree in the island, the 
amount collected would supply every 
native with oil sutticient for his ordi- 
nary consumption.’ This article, 
so precious to a Spaniard, is in this 
island so remarkably pure and sweet, 
that I became reconciled to the use 
of it. As we approached the monas- 
tery, we met several of the holy 
brethren taking their afternoon 
walk. We brought provisions and 
a cook with us, which are very ne- 
cessary, as the monks never suffer 
meat, unless brought by strangers, 
to enter their walls ; and their funds 
were at this time rather at alow ebb, 
on account of the erection of a noble 
church adjoining the convent, which 
as firas it had proceeded, had dipped 
deeply into their treasury, Owing 
to this heavy expenditure, they had 
given notice in the Palma Gazette, 


that, with an exception of the. 


English, they could not entertain 
strangers till their new church was 
finished, 

« The superior, an enormous and 
tally old man, paid us the compli- 
ment of rising from his siesta to re- 
ceive us, and whilst our dinner was 
preparing, one of the monks, avery 
intelligent man, conducted us over 
the couvent and church. The latter 
is a vast and noble pile, the internal 
decorations of which were got half 
finished. The dome and roof were 
painted in gaudy colours and bad 
taste by an Italian artist, and the 


bases of the pilasters were formed of 
fine 
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fine marble from the neighbouring 
rocks. ‘There was a colossal figure 
of the Virgin holding a silesio, a net 
of iron with sharp points, which is 
by way of penance fastened round 
the thigh, or loins of female peni- 
tents, finely executed in wood, in- 
tended for one of the lateral chapels 
of the church. The number of 
monks was twenty-nine, of whom 
seventeen had fled from Barcelona. 
Their cells were handsome apart- 
ments. The gardens of the con- 
vent are spacious; in some of them 
we saw land tortoises. From a long 
terrace under arches of vines, there 
is a superb view of the surrounding 
valleys and mountains. After an 
excellent repast, we took leave of 
our prior, who expressed himself 
warmly attached to the Foglish, and 
talked much of an entertainment 
which had been given to him, on 
board of an Inglish trigate, and in 
our way to our mules, which were 
led to the village of Valdemusa. we 
were taken to the church, in which 
we saw nothing worthy of notice, 
but the levity with which the atrena- 
ant monk evidently treated the 





' 


wmummery which be shewed us. 

“© The next day, attended by an 
Englishman long resident at Palma 
as an interpreter, we had the honour 
of an interview with two members 
of the unfortunate reval family of 
Spain, Donna Maria Theresa de 
Vallabrica, and her daughter ¢] 
Infanta Donna Maria Luisa de Bour- 
bon. ‘The former is the niece of the 
late Don Pedro Estuardo (Stuart) 
Marques di San Leonardo, a brother 
of the old Marshal Duke of Ber- 
wick, and who, with the consent 
of Charles the Third, was married 
to his youngest brother the Intant 
Don Louts, upon condition that she 
should not be acknowledged, nor 
the issue of the marriage entitled to 
any privileges. Don Louis had been 


- 


TS 
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bred to the church Originally, was 
raised to the rank of cardinal, and 
appointed archbishop of Toledo, 
which he resigned on being dis. 
pensed from his vows. Soon after 
his death, leaving three children, a 
boy and two girls, it was publicly 
declared that the early and singular 
inclination, which these children 
had exhibited for the church, had 
determined his majesty to yield to 
their pious propensities ; and accord. 
ingly the girls were placed in a con- 
vent, and the boy committed to the 
care of the cardinal Lorenzana, then 
archbishop of Toledo, and educated 
in the palace of that town, to which 
elevated rank he has since succeeded, 
and is likewise a cardinal and arch. 
bishop of Seville. On the death of 
the king, the eldest of the girls, as 
before noticed, was married to 
Godoy the Prince of the Peace, the 
words of the patent; for the Spa- 
niards deem it impious to say Prince 
of Peace, an attribute of our Saviour, 
though commonly called so by the 
Knughsh. Shortly ater these nup- 
tials, performed by the brother with 
royal magnificence, a proclamation 
appeared, restoring the children et 
the late Infant Don Louis to their 
ist rights, in which King Charice 
the Fourth endeavoured to apologize 
for the conduct of bis fathertowasres 
them, and consequently, bad Spain 
remained in tranguillity, the succes 
sion to the Spanish monarehy would 
have been as open to them, as to the 
other branches of the royal tamily, 
it being generally be ieved that the 
cortes, holden upon Charles the 
Kourth’s accession, had rescinded 
the pragmatic sanction ot Philip the 
Fifth, son to Louis the Fourteent®, 
by which the crown was lifnited to 
male issue alone, and thus the fe 
males, as formerly practised Old 
Spain, were admitted to an equal 
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« Donna Maria Theresa, and her 
roungest daughter, were living in 
eat retirement in the palace of the 
Marquis of Sollerick, having recently 
mde their escape, under circum- 
vances of romantic peril and enter- 
nize, attended by a faithful priest, 
\ichael del Puego, from Zaragoza, 
where the young Infanta had been 
slaced in a convent. 

' «The former of these two person- 
wes was a noble looking and rather 
dark woman, the latter very fair and 
ofa fine complexion. Donna Maria 
held the French in such abhorrence, 
ihat she avoided making use of the 
unguage as much as possible. In 
cor presence, she tcok an affecting 
ud paintul review of the reverses of 
vr fortune, and with tears said, 
‘though politics have but little at- 
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tracted my attention, T have long 
foreseen the subtle intentions of Bo- 
naparte, and the overthrow of the 
august house to which I belong. 
What will be our final destiny I 
know not, nor can! tell where we 
shall be obliged to seek an asylum,’ 
—here she was so affected, that she 
paused for a minute, and then 
added, ‘ I look to Heaven, there is 
my only consolation !' Through the 
interpreter, | recommended her to 
seek protection in England; but 
the horror she entertained of so long 
a voyage, and the desire of remaining 
in any part of Spain that held out 
for the legitimate throne, seemed 
to have too full possession of her 
mind to induce her to attend to the 
recommendation,” 








OsaGe InpdIANS OF LOUISIANA. 


[From Masor Pike's Exrpcorarory Travets.} 


HE country round the Osage 
villages is one of the most 
veautiful that the eye ever beheld. 
the three branches of the river, viz. 
large eastern fork, the middle one, 
up which we ascended) and the 
northern al] winding round and 
past the villages, giving the advan- 
ages of wood aud water, and at the 
whe tine the extensive prairie, 
‘owned with rich and Juxuriant 
“8 and flowers. gently diversified 
°y rising swells and sloping lawns, 
mesenting to the warm imagination 
ihe lature seats of husbandry, the 
“merous herds of domestic animals, 
which are no doubt destined to 
meet wan joy these happy plains. 
M the last village on the Missouri 
*the prairie on the Osage river, we 


found plenty of deer, bears, and 
some turkeys; from thence to the 
towns are some elk and deer, but 
near the villages they become 
scarce. 

“ the Osage Indians appear to 
have emigrated from the north and 
west, and from their speaking the 
same language with the Kanses, 
Ottoes, Missouries, and Mahaws, 
together with one great similarity of 
manners, morals, and customs, there 
is left no room to doubt, that they 
were originally the same nation ; but 
separated by those great laws of na- 
ture, self-preservation, the love of 
freedom, and the ambition of various 
characters, so inherent in the breast 
of man. As nations purely erratic 


must depend solely on the chase for 
subsistence, 
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subsistence, (unless pastoral, which 
is not the case with our savages) it 
requires large tracts of country to 
atford food tora very limited num- 
ber of souls ; consequently self-pre- 
servation obliges them to expand 
themselves over a large aud extensive 
district. The power of certain 
chiefs becoming unlimited, and their 
rule severe, added to the passionate 
love of liberty, and the ambition of 
their young, bold, and daring cha- 
racters, who step forward to head 
the mal-contents, and like the tribes 
of Israel, to lead them through tie 
wilderness to a new land, the 
land of promise, which flowed with 
milk and honey (alas, abounding 
with deer and buffalo) ; these cha- 
racters sovon succeeded in Jeading 
forth a new colony, and in process 
of time establishing a new nation. 
The Mahaws, Missouries, and Ot- 
toes, remained on the banks of the 
Missouri river, such a distance up as 
to be within the reach of that pow- 
erful enemy, the Sioux, who, with 
the aid of the small-pox, which the 
former nations unfortunately con- 
tracted by their connection with the 
whites, have reduced the Mahaws, 
formerly a brave and powerful nation, 
to a mere cypher, and obliged the 
Ottoes and Missouries, who now 
form but one nation, to join their 
forces. ‘The Kanses and QOsages 
came farther to the east, aud thereby 
aveided the Sioux, but fell into the 
hands of the Jowas, Sacs, Kick !poos, 
Potowatomies, Delewares, Shawo- 
oes, Chreokees, Chickasaws, Chac- 
taws, Arkonsaws, Chaddoes, and 
fetans; and what astonished me 
extremely, was, that they bave not 
been entirely destroyed by these na- 
tions: but this must be attributed 
only to their ignorance of the ene- 
my's force, their want of concert, 
wars between themselves, and the 
great renown the invaders always 


acquire by the boldness of the ep, 
terprize, on the mind of the jp. 
vaded. 

‘f The government of the Osages 
is oligarchical, but stil! partakes of 
the nature of a republic; for al. 
though the power is nominally vested 
in a small number of chiefs, yet 
they never undertake any matter of 
importance without first assembling 
the warriors, and proposing the sub. 
ject in council, there to be discussed 
and decided on by a majority. Their 
chiefs are hereditary in most in. 
stances, but there are many mep 
who bave risen to more influence 
than those of illustrious ancestry, by 
their activity and boldness in war 
Although there is no code of laws, 
yet there is a tacit acknowledgement 
of the right which some have to 
command on certain occasions 
whilst others are bound ,to obey 
and even to submit to corporal pe- 
nishment, as was instanced in the 
athair related in my diary of the 20th 
of July, when Has-ha-ke-da-tungar 
(or the Big Soldier) whom I had 
made a partizan to regulate the 
movements ot the Indians, flogged 
a youns Indian with arms in his 
hands. “Ou the whole, the govern- 
ment may be termed an oligarchical 
republic, where the chiefs propose 
and the people decide on ail pudiic 
acts. 

The manners of the Osage ar 
different trom those of any nation | 
ever saw, (except those hefure-men- 
tioned of the same origin) having 
their people divided into classes, 4! 
the bulk of the nation beg Wr 
riors and hunters. the terms bemg 
them ; we 


almost synonymous with 
F lasses, 00% 


rest are divided intotwoc , 
and doctors, the latter ot whom like- 
wise exercise the function of pries's 
or magicians, aod have great — 
on the councils of the nano, 
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ntions of dreams, ard magical per- 
formances, an ilustration of which 
will be betier given by the follow- 
og incident, which took place dur- 
ig my stay. Having had all the 
doctors, or Magicias, assembled in 
the lodge ot Ca-ha-ga-tonga, .(or 
Cheveu Blanc) and about five hun- 
dred spectators, they had two rows 
of fires prepared, aroand the spot 
where the sacred band was stationed. 
They commenced the tragic comedy, 
by putting a large butcher's knite 
down their throats, the blood ap- 
paring to run during the operation 
very naturally. ‘lhe scene was con- 
tinued by putting sticks through 
their nose, swallowing bones, and 
taking them out of the nostrils, &c. 
At length one fellow demanded of 
me what I would give if he would 
tua astick through his tongue, and 
let another person cut off the picce? 
I replied, a shirt; he then appa- 
rently performed his promise seem- 
ingly with great pain, forcing a stick 
through his tongue, and then giving 
2 knife to a bye-stander, who ap- 
peared to cut off the piece, which he 
bell to the light for the satisfaction 
of the audience, then joined it to 
bs tongue, and by a magical charm 
healed the wound immediately. On 
demanding of me what I thought of 
the performance ? I replied, | would 
gwe him twenty shirts, if he would 
et me cut off the piece from bis 
tongue. This disconcerted him a 
great deal, and I was sorry I made 
the observation. 

“The cooks are either for the ge- 
teral use, or attached particularly to 
the family of some great man; avd 
What is the more singular is, that fre- 
quently persons who have been great 
“atriors, and brave men, having 
st all their families by disease or in 
War, and themselves becoming old 
aad infirm, frequently take up the 
— of a cook, in which they 
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do not carry arms, and are supported 

by the public, or by their particular 
patron. They likewise exercise the 
junctions of town criers, calling the 
chiefs to council, or to feasts; and 
if any particular person is wanted, 
you employ a crier, who goes through 
the village calling his name, and in- 
forming him he is wanted at such a 
lodge. 

‘‘ When received into the Osage 
village, you immediately present 
yourself at the lodge of the chief, 
who receives you as bis guest, where 
you generally eat first, after the old 
patriarchal style; you are then in- 
vited to a feast by all the great men 
of the village, and it would be a 
great insult not to comply, at least 
so far as to taste of their victuals, 
In one instance, I was obliged to 
taste of fifteen different entertain- 
ments in the same afternuon. You 
will hear the cooks crying, ‘ come 
and eat, such a one gives a feast, 
come and cat ot his bounty. Their 
dishes were generally boiled sweet 
corn in buffalo grease, or boiled 
meat and pumpkins; but Sans 
Orielle (or ‘Tetobah) treated me 
with some tea in a wooden dish, 
new born spoous, boiled meat and 
crullers; he bad been in the United 
States. 

“Their towns hold more people in 
the same space of ground than any 
place I ever saw ; their lodges being 
posted with scarcely any regularity, 
each individual building iu the man- 
ner, direction aud dimensions that 
suit him best; by which means they 
frequently leave only room for a 
single man to squecze between them. 
Added to this, they have pens for 
their horses, all within the village, 
into which they always drive them 
at night, in case they think there is 
anv reason to believe an enemy to 
be lurking in the vicinity. The 
Osage lovges are generally con- 
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structed with upright posts, pnt 
firmly in the ground, about twenty 
feet in height, with a crotch at the 
top... They are generally about 
twelve feet distant from each other. 
In the crotch of these posts are put 
the ridge poles, over which are bent 
small poles, the ends of which are 
bronght down and fastened to a row 
of stakes, of about five fect in height; 
these are fastened together with 
three horizontal bars’, and form the 
flank walls of the lodge. The gable 
ends are generally broad slabs, and 
rounded off to the ridge pole. The 
whole of the building and sides are 
evvered with matting made of rushes 
of tuo or three teet in length, and 
four feet in wicth, which are. joined 
together, and entirely exe'ude the 
ruin. The doors are in the side of 
the building, and there is generally 
one on each side; the fires are made 
in holes in the centre of the lode, 
the smoke ascencing through aper- 
tures left in the roof for the purpx se. 
At one end of the dwelling isa raised 
platform about three teet from the 
ground, which is covered with bear 
skins, and generally holds all the 
little choice turniture of the master, 
and on this repose his honcurable 
guests. In fact, with neatness and 
a pleasing companion, they compose 
a very comfortable and pleasent 
summer habitation; but they sre 
left in the winter for the woods: 
they vary in length from thirty-six 
to one hundred feet. 

*“ The Osage nation is divided 
into three villages, and in a few years 
you may say nations, viz. the Grand 
Osage, the Little Osage, and thore 
of the Arkansaw. ‘The | ittle sepa- 
rated from the Grand Osage about 
two years since; and their chiefs, on 
obtsining permission to lsad forth a 
colony from the grand council of 
the nation, moved on to the Miv- 
souri; but after some years, finding 
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themselves too hard pressed by their 
enemies, they again obtained leave 
to return and put themselves under 
the protection of the Grand Village, 
and settled down about six miles of 
The Arkansaw schism was effected 
by Mr. Pierre Chouteau, ten or twelve 
years ago, in revenge of Mr. Manoel 
de Liza, who had obtained tron the 
Spanish government the exclusive 
trade of the Osage nation by the 
way of the Osage river, atter it had 
been in the hands of M. Choutes 
for nearly twenty years; the loner 
leaving the trade of the Arkansaw, 
thereby nearly rendered abortive, 
the exclusive privilege of his rival, 
He has beon vain!y promising to the 
government, that he would bring 
them back to join the Grand village, 
but his reception at the Arkonsew 
village must have pearly cured bim 
of that idea. And in tact every 
reason induces a belief, that the 
other villages are much more likely 
to join the Arkansaw, which is daily 
becoming more powertul, than the 
latter return to its ancient residence; 
for the Grand and Little Osage are 
both obliged to proceed to the Ar 
kansaw every winter to kill the 
summer provision: all the mations 
with whom they are now at war are 
besides situated to the westward of 
that river. from whence they get 
all their horses. ‘These indacements 
are such, that the young, the bold, 
and the enterprising are daily —_ 
grating from the Osage village to 
the Arkansaw village. In fact, # 
would become the interest of our 
government to encourage that cae 
gration, if they intended to pre 
mote the exte nsion ot the se'tlement 
ot Upper Louisiana: but thei tm 
policy is to use every method lo pe 
vent their elongation from the 
souri. 
“* They’ are: consis man 
: . au 
nations to the soul om 
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hem, as 2 brave and warlike people, 
but are by no Means a match for 
the northern nations, who make use 
ofthe rifle, and can combat them 


wo fur one, whilst they again may | 


those armed with bows, ar- 
ws, and lances, at the same dis- 

ion. The humane poticy 
ni the United States have held 
forth to the Indians of accommo- 
dating their differences, and acting 
ws mediators between them, has 
weceeded to a miracle with the 
Oeaee of the Grand village and the 
litle Osage. They have by this 
means become a nation of quakers, 
sit respects the nations to the 
wrth and east of them, at the same 
fime that they continue to make 
wat on the naked and dcefenceless 
wvages of the west. An instance 
of their forbearance was. exhibited 
by an attack made on a hunting 
party of the Little Osage some time 
since, on the grand river of the 
Unge, by a party of Potowatomies, 
who crossed the river Missouri by 
the Saline, and found the women 
ind children alone and defenceless. 
The men, fifty or sixty in number, 
havin. found pleuty of deer the day 
tefore, had encamped out all night. 
The eheniy struck the camp about 
ten o'clock in the morning, killed 
lithe women and boys who made 
Mistance, also some infants, the 
‘hole number amounting to thirty- 
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four, and led into captivity near 
sixty, forty-six of whom were after- 
wards recovered by the United 
States, and sent under my protection 
to the village. When the men ree 
turned to the camp, they found 
their families all destroyed or taken 
prisoners ;_ my narrator had his wile 
and four children killed on the spot! 
and yet in obedience to the injunc- 
tion of their ‘ Great Father’ they 
forbore to revenge the blow! As an 
instance of the great influence the 
French formerly had over thisnation, 
the following anecdote may be in- 
teresting: Chioka (or Wet Stone) 
a Little Osage, said, ‘he was at 
Braddecks de Feal, with all the war- 
riors who could be spared from both 
villages; that they were engaged by 
Mr. M‘Cartie, who commanded at 
fort Chautres, and who supplied 
them with powder and ball; that 
the general place of rendezvous was 
near a lake and large fall, (sappose 
Niagara) the Kanses did not arrive 
until after the battle, but that the 
Ottoes were present ; they were ab- 
their villages seven 
months, and were obliged to eat 
their horses on their return.’ 

“ The Osage raise large quanti- 
ties of corn, beans, and pumpkins, 
whichthey manage with the greatest 
economy, in order tomake them last 
from yerr to year; all the agricule 
tural labour is done by women.” 
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HE Kyawavs wander on the 
sources ot the Plate, and are 
Mpposed to be one thousand and 
“We mea strong. They possess 


immense herds of horses, and ere at 
war with both the Pawnees and Ie- 
tans, as well as with the Sioux. 


They are armed with bows, arrows 
L2 and 
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and Jances, and follow the buffalo. 
This nation, the Ietans, and the 
Utahs, speak the same language. 

“The Utahs wander on the 
soarces of the Rio del Norte; they 
are supposed to be two thousand 
Warriors strong, are armed in the 
same manner, and pursue the same 
game, as the Kyaways, but are a 
little more civilized, having more 
connection with the Spaniards, with 
whom however they are frequently 
atwar. They were at this time at 

ace with them, but waging war 
with the Tetans. 

“ A battle was fought between 
them and the Tetans, in September 
1800, near the village of Taos; 
there were about four hundred com- 
batants in each army, but were se- 
parated by a Spanish Alcalde riding 
out to the held of battle. There 
were cight or ten killed on each 
side, The Utuhs gave all the horses 
they hed taken to the Spaniards. 
This shews, in a strong degree, the 
influence the Spaniards have over 
these Indians. 

** The Nanahaws are situated to 
the north west of Santa Fé, and are 
frequently at war with the Spaniards. 
They are supposed to be two thou- 
gand warriors strong, and are armed 
in the same manner as the two pre- 
ceding nations. This nation, as well 
as all others to the west of them, 
hordering on California, speak the 
language of the Appaches and Lee 
Panis, who are in a line with them 
to the Atlantic. 

«© The Appaches are a nation of 
Indians, who cxtend from the Black 
Mountains in New Mexico to the 
borders of Cogquilla, keeping the 
frontiers of three provinces in a con- 
tinual state of alarm and dread, and 
employing nearly two thousand dra- 
goons to escort the caravans, protect 
the villages, and revenge the verions 
attacks they are continually making 
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on the subjects of his catholic ma. 
jesty. They formerly extended from 
the entrance of the Rio Grandee to 
the Gulf of California, and have 
waged a continual warfare, with the 
exception of short truces, with the 
Spaniards, from the time they pushed 
their conquests back from Mexico 
into the internal provinces. It is 
extremely difficult to say what their 
numbers are at the present day, but 
they must be extremely reduced by 
their long and constant hostilities, 
together with the wandering~and 
savage life they lead on the moun 
tains, which is so injurious to an in- 
crease of population, and in which 
they are extremely pinched by f 
mine, 

‘* At the commencement of their 
warfare, the Spaniards used to take 
their prisoners and make slaves of 
them, but finding that their uncob- 
querable attachment to liberty made 
them surmount every difficulty and 
danger to return to their mountamns, 
they adopted the practice of sending 
them to Cuba. This the Appaches 
no sooner learned than they refused 
to give or receive quarter, and in Do 
instance have there been any taken 
since that period, except when sar 
prised asleep, or knocked down and 
overpowered, Their arms are the 
bow and arrov- and the lance. The 
bow forms two semi-circles, with® 
shoulder in the middle ; the back ot 
it is entirely covered with sinews, 
which are laid on in so nice a man 
ner, by the use of some glutinous 
substance, as to be almost imp 
ceptible; this gives great force ' 
the elasticity of the weapon. 
arrow is more than the cleth yard of 
the English, being three feet ands 
half long, the upper part —_, 
of some light rush or ¢a0% bent 
which is inserted a of @ 
one foot, made of some hard #- 
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io, cane, or stone, and when the 
yrow enters the body, in attempting 
toextract it the shaft comes out of 
its socket and remains in the wound, 
With this weapon they shoot with 
meh force as to go through the body 
ofaman, at the distance of one bun- 
ded yards; and an officer told me, 
that in an engagemocat with them, 


we of their arrows struck his shicld. 


wddismounted him in an instant, 
Their other weapon of offence is a 
nce of fifteen feet in iength, which 
with both hands thty charge over 
their heads, managing the horse 
procipally with their knees. With 
this they are considered as an over- 
match for the Spanish dragoons single 
handed, but for want of the tactic 
ga never stand the charge of a body 
that cuts in concert: they all have 
the shield. Some few are armed 
vith guns and ammunition, taken 
from the Spaniards. These, as well 
# ibe archers, generally march to 
war op foot, but the lance men are 
dways mounted. 

“ Numerous are the anecdotes I 
heard related of their personal bra- 
very, and the spirit of their partisan 
corps. Not long before I passed 

gh, as a Cornet with sixty- 
three dragoons was passing between 
Mexico and Biscay, be was 
titrounded by about two bundred 
ches infantry, and instead of 
ging through them (as it was 
sa the plain) he ordered his dragoons 
dismount and fight with their car- 
dines, by which means he and his 
party fell a sacrifice. Mal- 

Mes related an instance when he 
wasmarching with one hundred.and 
forty men, and was attacked by a 
party of Appaches, both horse and 
foot, who continued the fight for 
hours. Whenever the Spanish 
trigoons made a general charge the 
sPtechies cavalry would retreat be- 
their infantry, whe met the 
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Spaniards with a shower of arrows, 
on which they immediately retreated, 
and even the gallant Malgares spoke 
of his cavalry breaking their in- 
fantry as a thing not to be thought 
of. How quickly would one fall 
squadron of our troops have put 
them tofligit and cut them to pieces! 
Malgares assured me, that if the 
men had seconded the efforts and 
bravery of the Indian chieftain, they 
must have been defeated and cut to 
pieces; tbat in various instances he 
rallied his men and brought them up 
to the charge, and when they flew 
retired indignantly in the rear. See- 
ing Malgares very actively engaged, 
ia forming and bringing up the men, 
he rode out a-head of his party and 
challenged him to single combat 
with his lance. This my friend re- 
fused, as he said the chief was one 
of the stoutest men be knew, carried 
a remarkably heavy lance, and rode 
a very fine charger ; but one of hig 
corporals, enraged to see them thus 
braved by the savage, begged per- 
mission to mect the ‘infidel.’ His 
officer refused his request, and or- 
dered him to keep his ranks; but 
he reiterating his request, his supe- 
rior in a passion told him to go, 

The Indian chief had turned his 
horse to join his party, bat reeing 
his enemy advancing, turned, a 
giving a shout, met him at full 
speed, The dragoon thought to 
parry the lauce of his antagonist, 
which be in part effected, but not 
throwing it quitethigh enougo, it 
entered his neck ip tront, and came 
out at the nape, when he fell dead 
to the grou, and bis victorious 
enemy gave a shout of victory, in 
which he was joined by all his fol- 
lowers. This enraged the Spaniards 
to such a degree, that they made @ 
general charge, in which the Indian 
cavalry again retreated, notwith- 


stawsling the entreaties of their gale 
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Jant leader. In another instance a 
small smoke was discorered on the 
prairie, and three poor savages were 
surrounded by one hundred dragoons, 
and ordered to lay down their arms. 
‘They smiled at the officer's demand, 
and asked him if he could suppose 
that men who had arms in their 
hands would ever consent to become 
slaves? He being loth to kill them, 
held a conference for an bonr, when 
finding that his threats had as little 
effect as his entreaties, he ordered 
his men to attack them at a distance, 
keeping out of the reach of their 
arrows, and firing at them with their 
carbines, which they did, the In+ 
dians never ceasing to resist as long 
as life remained. 

“ In a truce which was once 
held, a captain was ordered to treat 
with some of the bands: he received 
their deputies with hauteur, and 
they could not come to terms; the 
truce was broken, the Indians re- 
treated to their fastnesses in the 
mountains. In a day or two this 
same officer pursued them. They 
were in a place called the Door in 
the Mountains, where ovly two or 
three dragoons could enter at a time, 
and there were rocks and caves on 
the flanks. Between these the Indians 
secreted themselves, until a number 
of the Spaniards bad come in, when 
the Indians sounded a trumpet, and 
the attack began and continued on 
the side of the Appaches, until the 
captain fell, when the Indian chief 
caused the firing to cease, saying, 
that ‘the man who had so haughtily 
spurned the proffered peace was 
now dead.” ‘They made prisoner (for 
once) of a young officer who during 
the trace had treated them with 
great kindness, and sent him home 
safe and unhurt. 

** Some of the bands have made 
temporary truces with the Spaniards, 
and received from them twenty-five 
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cents per diem each. These people 
hang round the fortifications of the 
country, drink, shoot, and dissipere 
their time; they are haughty and 
independent, and great iealoney 
exists between them and the Spa. 
niards. An officer was under trial 
when T was in the country for an. 
ticipating an attack on bis fortress, 
by attacking the chiefs of the snp. 
posed conspiracy, and putting them 
to death before they had time to ms. 
ture and carry their plan into open- 
tion. The decision of his case f 
never learnt; but those savages who 
have been for some time around the 
forts and villages, become by far the 
most dangerous enemies the Spa. 
niards have when hostile, as they 
acquire the Spanish language, man- 
ners, and habits, and passing through 
the populated parts under the dis 
euise of the civilized and frendly 
Indians, commit murders and rob 
beries without being suspected. 
There is in the province of Cagquills 
a partisan by the name of Ralph, 
who, it is calculated, has killed 
more than three hundred persons. 
He comes into the town under the 
disguise of a peasant, buys provision, 
goes to the gambling: tables and to 
mass, and before he leaves the vil- 
lage is sure to kill some person, of 
carry off a woman, which he bss 
frequently done. Sometimes he 
joins travellers on the read, insinuates 
bioself into their confidence, and 
takes his opportunity to assassinate 
them. He has only six follower 
and from their knowledge of the 
country, their activity, and connne, 
he keeps about three bundred dra- 
e0ons continually employed. = 
government has offered one thousand 
do}Jars for his head. 

« The civilized Indians of the 
province of New Mexico consist 


were formerly twenty-four 


w hat 
different bands, the several age 





d which I was not able to learn, 
But the Keres were one of the most 
werful; they form at present the 
lation of St. Domingo, St. Phi- 
lips and Deis, and one or two other 
towns. They are men of large sta 
ware, round, fall visage, fine tee:h, 
and appear to be of a gentle, tract- 
able disposition ; they resemble the 
Qage more than any nation ip my 
jnowledge. Although they are not 
the vas-als of individuals, yet they 
miy properly be termed the slaves 
ofthe state; forthey are compelled 
to do military duty, drive mules, 
carry loads, or in fact perform any 
other act of duty or bondage that the 
will of the commandant of the dis- 
inet, or any passing military tyrant, 
chooses to ordain. I was myself eye 
witness of a scene which made my 
heart bleed for these poor wretches, 
atthe same time that it excited my 
indignation and contempt, that they 
should sutfer themselves with arms 
io their hands to be beaten and 
knocked about, by beings no ways 
their superiors, unless a small tint of 
complexion could be supposed to 
ge that superiority. Before we ar- 
fived at Santa Fé, one night we rested 
pear one of the villages where resided 
the families of two of our horsemen. 
They took the liberty to pay them a 
"sit in the night. Next morning 
the whole were called up, and be- 
Cause they refused to testify against 
their imprudent companions, several 
Were Knocked down from their 
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horses by the Spanish dragoons with 
the butt end of their Jances; yet 
with the blood streaking down their 
visage, and arms in their hands, they 
stood couol and ‘tranquil! not a 
frown, not a word-of discontent, or 
palliation escaped their lips. Yet, 
what must have been the boiling in- 
dignation of their souls, at the in- 
sults offered by the wretch, clothed 
with a little brief authority? But 
the day of retribution will come in 
thunder and in vengeance. 

“ These savages are armed with 
bows and arrows, with lahces or es- 
copates. Although they are said to 
be converted to Christianity, they 
still retain many of their ancient 
superstitious feasts and ceremonies, 
one of which is so remarkable, that 
it must not be passed unnoticed, 
Once a year there is a great festival 
prepared for three successive days, 
which they spend in eating, drinking, 
and dancing: near this scene of 
amusement is a dark cave, into 
which not a glimpse of light can 
penetrate, and in which are prepared 
places to repose on. To this place 
persons of both sexes and of all 
ages, (after puberty) aod of al) de- 
scriptions, repair in the night, 
where there isan indiscriminate com- 
merce of the votarics, as chance, fore 
tune, andevents may direct. These 
revels certainly have great affinity to 
some of the ancient mystic rites of 
Greeee and Rome.” 
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“ FINO become acquainted with 

‘| all the civil and political in- 
stitutions of a country, requires a 
perfect knowledge of the language, 
a free ingress to the archives, and a 
residence of some years. Even then 
we can scarcely distinguish between 
the statute Jaw and the common 
law. derived from custaim, morals, 
and habits: under these circum- 
stances, it cannot be expected that | 
should be able to say much on the 
subject, as I possess none of the 
above advantages; but I will offer a 
few observations. 

** To a stranger, it is impossible 
to define the limits of the military 
and ecclesiastical jurisdictions, in 
evety affair which relates to the 
citizens; and, in fact, with the sol- 
diery, the force of superstition is 
such, that I am doubtful whether 
they would generally obey one of 
their officers in direct violation of 
the injunction of their religio-is pro- 
fession. The audiences of Mexico 
aad Guadalaxara were formed, no 
doubt, as a check on the immense 
power of the Vice-roy. The num- 
ber of members composing each, is 
to me unknown; but they are 
formed of the Vice-roy as president 
with two vates, generals, and bishops, 
To their jurisdiction, the appeals 
from the judgment of the intend- 
ants, and all subordinate officers, 
may be made in civil cases; but the 
military and ecclesiastical decisions 
are distinct: yet for all this sem- 





blance of justice, should an indivi. 
dual dare to make the appeal. and 
not succeed in establishing the jus. 
tice of his claim to redress, he is 
certainly ruined. And where jus 
tice is so little attended to when op 
posed to power and wealth, as in 
the Spanish provinces, the a 

is a desperate remedy, This tis 
bunal, or legislative body, enacts 
all the laws for the general regu 
lations of their divisions of the king- 
dom. 

‘“* The captain generalship of the 
internal provinces appeared to me 
to be much more despotic, for the 
laws or regulations were issued ia 
the form of an order, merely, with- 
out any kind of a preamble whatso- 
ever, except sometimes it was said, 
‘ by order of the king.’ And such 
was the style of the governors of 
provinces. 

‘© Morals, Manners, {&¢.—Fot 
hospitality, generosity, docility, and 
sobriety, the people of New Spain 
exceed any nation perhaps on the 
globe: but in national energy, 
patriotism, enterprize of character 
and independence of soul, they are 
perhaps the most deficient. Yet 
there are men who a 
bravery to a surprizing degree, 
the Eleuntens who are there, che- 
rish with delight m “sm — 

allant ancestry. Ther W 
ei black eyes and hair, fine teeth, 
ttes. 
and are generally brune po 


uabua, 


but one exception to a 
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Chibuahaa, of a fair lady, and she 
pp way of distinction was called the 
el with light hair. They are all 
adining a ttle to en bon point, but 
sone or few) are elegant figures. 
Their dresses are generally short 
jackets and petticoats, and high heel 
hoes, without any head dress ; over 
ibis they have a silk wrapper which 
they always wear, and when in the 
of men affect to bring it 

wer their faces; but as we approach- 
ad the Auiantic and our frontiers, 
ge saw several ladies who wore the 
gowns of oar country-women, which 
they conceive to be more elegant 
han their ancient custom. The 
ower class of the men are generally 
irssed in broad brimmed hats, 
ort coats, large waistcoats, and 
mall-clothes always open at the 
kners, owing, I suppose, to the 
greater freedom it gives to the limbs 
on horseback, a kind of jeather boot 
# wrapper bound round the leg, 
somewhat in the manner of our 
frontier men’s leggins, and gartered 
oi, The doot is of a soft pliable 
leather, but not coloured. In the 
tasierh provinces the dragoons wear 
over this wrapper a sort of jack-boot 
made of seal leather, to which ate 
fastened the spurs by a rivet, the 
tllsof which are sometimes near 
winch in length. But the spurs of 
the gentlemen and officers, although 
CmMsy to our ideas, are frequently 
sMamented with raised silver work 
othe shoulders, and the strap em- 
broidered with silver and gold thread. 
ty are always ready to tmoant 
t horses, on which the inhabi- 
wats of the internal provinces spend 
early half the day. This descrip- 
toa will apply generally for the 
ofall the men of the provinces 

the lower class, but in the towns, 
Monga the more fashionable ranks, 
atter «he Earopean 
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ot United States mode, with not 
more distinction than we see in 
our cities from one six months to 
another. Both men and women 
have remarkably fine hair, and 
pride themselves in the display 
of it. 

‘ Their amusements are music, 
singing, dancing, and gambling; 
tlfe latter is strictly prohibited, but 
the prohibition is not much at- 
tended to. The dance of ——. 
is performed by one man and two 
women, who beat time to the music, 
which is soft and voluptuous, bat 
sometimes changes to a lively gayair, 
whilst the dancers occasionally exhi- 
bit the most indelicate gestures. The 
whole of this dance impressed me 
with the idea of an insolated society 
of once civilized beings, but now dege- 
nerated into a medium state between 
the improved world and the chil- 
dren of nature. The fandango is 
danced in various figures and num- 
bers. The minuet is still danced by 
the superior class only: the music 
made use of is the guitar, violin, 
and singers, who in the first de. 
scribed dance, accompany the musie 
with their hands and voices, having 
always some words adapted to the 
music, which are generally of such 
a tendency as would in the United 
States occasion every lady to leave 
the room. 

Their games are cards, billiards, 
horse-racing, and cock-fighting, the 
first and last of which are carried to 
the most extravagant lengths, the 
parties losing and winning immense 
sums, The present commandant- 
general is very severe with his offi- 
cers in these respects, freqaently 
sending them to some frontier post, 
in confinement for months, for no 
other fault than having lost large 
sums at play. 

« At every town of consequence 

is 
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is. a public walk, where the. ladies 
aud gentlemen meet and sing songs, 
which are always on the subject of 
love, or the social board. ‘The fe- 
males have fine voices and sing in 
French, Italian, and Spanish, the 
whole company joining in the cho- 
rus. In their houses the ladies play 
on the guitar, and generally aceom- 
pany it with their voices. They 
either sit down on the carpet cross- 
legged, or Joll on asofa. To sit up- 
right in a chair appeared to put 
them to great inconvenience, and 
although the better class would 
sometimes do it on our first intro- 
duction, they soon demanded liberty 
to follow their old habits. In their 
eating- and drinking they are re- 
markably temperate. Early in the 
morning you receive a cish of cho- 
colate and a cake; at tweive you 
diac on several dishes ot meat, fowls, 
and fish: after which you have a 
variety of confectionary, and in- 
deed an elegant dessert: then 
crink a few glasses of wine, sing a 
few songs, and retire to take the 
siesta, or afternoon nap, which is 
done by rich and poor; and about 
two.o'clock the windows and doors 
are all closed, the streets deserted, 
and the stillness of midnight reigns 
throughout. About four o'clock 
they rise, wash and dress, and 
prepare for the dissipation of 
the night. About eleven o'clock 
some refreshments are offered, but 
few take any, except a little wine 
and water and a little candied 
sugar. 

“The government have multi- 
_ plied the difficulties for Europeans 
mixing with the Creoles or Mestis, 
to such a degree, that it is difficult 
for a marriage to take place. An 
officer wishing to marry a lady not 
from Europe, is obliged to acquire 
certificates of the purity of her de- 
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scent for two hundred years back, 
aud transmit them to the court 
when the licence will be retumed ; 
but should she be the daughter of g 
person of the rank of captain or Ups 
wards, this nicety vanishes, as their 
rank purities the blood of the de 
scendants. 

“ The general subjects of the 
conversation of the men are women, 
money, and horses, which appear to 
be the only objects in their estimation 
worthy of consideration. Having 
united the female sex with ther 
inoney and their beasts, and treated 
them too wuch after the manper of 
the latter, they have eradicated from 
their breasts every sentiment of vir- 
tue, or of ambition, to pursue theac- 
quirements which would make them 
amiable companions, wstructive mo- 
thers, or iespectable members of 
society. ‘Their whole souls, witha 
tew eaceptions, like the Turkish la 
dies, are taken up in music, dress, 
and the intitle biandishments of vo- 
luptuous dissipation. Finding that 
the men only require these as objects 
of gratification to the sensual pa» 
sions, they have lost every idea of 
the feast of reason and the flow 
of soul which arise from the i 
tercourse of two refined and Vif- 
tuous minds, «bose inmost thoughis 
are cpen to the inspection and 
admiration of each other, and 
whose refinements of sentument 
heigiten the pleasures of every £1 
tification. 

“The beggars of the city of 
Mexico alone are estimated at sixty 
thousand souls, what must be the 
number through the whole hing- 
dom? And what reason can it be 
owing to, that, in a country supe 
rior to any in the world for oe 
in gold and silver, producing all # 
necessaries of life, and most of 
luxuries, there should be such a vast 
P 








jon of the inhabitants in want 
fbread and clothing? It can ouly 
yeaccounted for by the tyranny of 
the goverument, and the luxuries of 
ie rich; the government striving 
wall the local restrictions possibly 
be invented, without absolutely 
diving the people to desperation, to 
jeep Spanish America dependant on 


« Trade, Commerce, Manufac- 
teres, and Revenue —The trade and 
commerce of New Spain are carried 
w with Europe and the United 
Stes by the port of Vera Cruz 
wlely, and with the East Indies and 
South America by Acapulco, and 
eren then under such restrictions of 
productions, manufactures, and time, 
% to render it almost of no conse- 
quence as to the general prosperity 
of the couniry. Were all the nu- 
merous bays and harbours of the 
Gulph of Mexico and California 
opened to the trade of the world, 
md a general licence given to the 
cultivation of all the productions 
which the country is capable -of 
yielding, with freedom of expor- 
tation and importation, with proper 
daties on foreign goods, the country 
vould immediately become rich and 
powerful, a proper stimulus would 
beheld out to the poor to labour, 
when certain of finding a quick and 
ready sale for the productions of 
their plantations or manufactories. 

country abounds in iron ore, 
Fetall the iron and steel, and arti- 
cles of manufactures, are abliged to 
be brought from Europe, the manu- 
heturing or working of iron being 
tnetly prohibited. This occasions 

becessary utensils of husbandry, 
ams, and tools, to be enormously 
bigh, and forms a great check to 
‘sNculture, improvements ip manu- 
factures, and military skill. The 
Works of the Mexicans in gold, sil- 
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ver, and painting, shew them natu. 
rally to have a genius, which, with 
cultivation and improvemeu:, melt 
tival the greatest masters of either 
ancient or modern schools. ‘Their 
dispositions and habits are pecatiariy 
calculated for sedentary eimploy- 


‘- 


nents, and | have no doubt): ié 
proper establishinents weie made, 
they would soon rival, if not sure 
pass, the most extensive woollen, 
cotton or silk manufactures of Eu- 
rope. Their climate 1s adapted 
fur raising the finest co'ton in the 
world, avd their sheep possess all 
the theness of wool, for which 
they are so celebrated in Spain.— 
Besides this they have immense 
quantities of raw materials, which 
they have on hand, woo! selling fora 
mere song, and in fact, they scarcely 
take the balf from the fleece of the 
sheep for the course manutactories 
of the country, and for making 
beds. 

‘¢] cannot presume to state the 
revenues of the country, but am 
credibly informed, that the mint 
coins per anoum at least filty mil- 
lions of dollars in silver, and toure 
tecn millions of doilars in gold, 
the one-fifth of which amounts to 
twelve millions eight huncred 
thousand. ‘Lhe duties on foreign 
goods, and the amount paid by the 
porchasers of monopoly, may make 
four miliions more, which would 
wake the annual revenue sixteen 
millions eight hundred thousand, 
The civil list of the kingdom a- 
mounts to five bundrd and eighty 
thousand. Ihe military, seven 
millions one hundred and eighty- 
nine thousand two hundred, mak- 
ing with the civil list seven mil- 
lions seven bundied and sixty thou- 
sand two hundred; which deducted 
from. sixtcen millions eight bua. 


dred thousand, leaves a clear reve- 
nue 
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nue for the king from his Mexican 
dominions of nine millions thirty 
thousand, eight hundred. The 
clergy are not included in this 
estimate, as they receive their re- 
venues through their own proper 
channel ; and although the best paid 
eflicers in the government cost the 





king nothing in a direct wa 

the dreadful manner in which ‘they 
oppress and impoverish his subjects, 
would render it better policy t 
abolish their impositions, and pay 
them a direct salary out of the pub- 
lic treasury.” 


IN NEW SPAIN. 
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«* The European troops are some 
of the choicest regiments from 
Spain, consequently we may put 
them on the supposition, that they 
are well disciplined and officered by 
men of honour and science. The 
regular troops of the kingdom, who 
are in the vice-royalty, acting from 
the stimulus of ambition and envy, 
are supposed to be equal to their 
brethren from Europe. ‘The militia 
with the regular officers are likewise 
good troops, but are not held in 
such high estimation as the cther 
corps. These three corps, forming 
a body of twenty-three thousand two 
hundred and eighty-cight men. may 
be called the regular force of the 
kingdore, as the militia of one hun- 
dred and thirty-nine thousand five 
hundred would in my estimation be 
of no more consequence against the 
regular troops of any civilized power, 
than the ancient Aborigines of the 
country were against the army of 
Cortes. ‘he particular observations 
which follow, must be considered as 
applying tothe troops of the inter- 
nal provinces, unless specified to the 
contrary. The appearance of the 
Spanish troops is certainly (at a dis- 
tance) 2 /a militaire. Their lances 
are fixed to the side of the saddle 
under the left thigh, and slant about 
five feet above the borse; on the 
right the carbine is slung in a case 
to the front of the saddle (or pum- 
mel) crossways, the breech to the 
right hand, and on each side of the 
saddle behind the rider is a pistol; 
below the breech of the carbine is 
slung the shield, which is made of 
sole leather trebled, sewed together 
with thongs, witha band on the in- 
side, to slip the Jeft arm through: 
those of the privates are round, and 
about two feet diameter. The of- 
ficers and non-commissioned offi- 
cers have them of an oval form, 
bending on both sides, in order to 
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permit the arrow to glance, and 
they have in general the arms of 
Spain witb Don Carlos the fourth 
gilt on the outside, with various 
other devices, which add much to 
the elegance of their appearance og 
horseback, but are only calculated 
to be ot service against savages, who 
hive no fire-arms, ‘The dregoons of 
the vice royalty do not make use of 
the lance or shield, but are armed, 
equipped, and clothed after the mo 
derm manner, as are also the dr. 
goons of the eastern provinces, 
When they recently expected to be 
opposed by the American troops, 
they were deprived of their lance 
and shield, and received the straight 
cutlass in thcir stead, 

‘‘ Their dress is a short blue ceat, 
with a red cape and cuff without 
facings, leather or blue cotton velvet 
small-clothes and waistcoat; the 
sinali-cloties always open at the 
knees: the wrapping boot with the 
jack boot, aiid permanent spurs over 
it; a broad brimmed high crowned 
wool hat with a ribbon round it of 
various colours, generally received 
as a preseat trom some female, 
which they wear as a badge of the 
favour of the fair sex, and a markot 
their gallantry. 

‘© Their horses are sma!l and slen- 
der limbed, but very agile, and are 
capable of enduring great fatigue, 
The equipments of ihe horses, a, 
to our ideas, awkward, but | bee 
lieve thein superior to the English, 
and they have the advantage over 
us, as to the skill of the rider 3 
well as the quality of the horse, # 
their bridles have a strong carb, 
which gives them so great a mews 
nical force that I believe it almost 

racticable with it to break the yaw 
of the horse. The saddle is ™ 
afier the Persian model, with 2 hig? 
projecting pummel, or, 4s ences? 
termed, bow, aud is es 





yehind; this is merely the tree. It 
sthen covered by two or three coats 
ofearved leather, and embroidered 
sxkaanship, some with gold and 
giver in a very superb manner, ‘Lhe 
girrups are of wood closed in front, 
anved generally in the figure of a 
lion's head or some other beast; 
ep are very heavy, and to us pre- 
gata very clumsy appearance, The 
horseman seated on his horse has a 
small bag tied behind him, his 
blinkets either under him or lying 
with his cloak between his body and 
ihe bow, which makes hin at his 
a, Thus mounted it is impos- 
title for the most vicious animals to 
dismount them. They will catch 
mother horse, when both are running 
marly at tull speed, with a noose 
wd hair rope, with which they will 
won choak down the beast they are 
pursuing. In short, they are pro- 
tably the most expert horsemen in 
the world. 

“ Ateach port is a store, called 
the king's, where it was the crigi- 
nal intention of the government that 
hesoldiers should be supplied with 
provisions, clothing, arms, &c. at 
tcheap rate; but it being a post 
generally given to some young of- 
heer to make his fortune, they are 
fugject to greatimpositions. When 
‘dragoon joins the service he re- 
eves from the king five horses and 
wo mules, and this number he is 
dlways obliged to keep good from 
hisown pocket; but when he is dis- 
Starged, the horses and mules re- 
We the discharge mark, and be- 
me his private property. They 
tgage for five or ten years, at the 
pon of the soldier, But in the 
“nly there is a very material dif- 

ce. It is extremely easy to 
Op the corps, as a private dra- 
g" considers himself upon an 

#uty with most of the citizens, 

“4 indoitely fuperior to the lower 
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class; and it is not unfrequent to 
see men of considerable fortune 
marrying the daughters of sergeants 
and corporals. 

“ ‘The pay of the troops of New 
Spain varies with the locality, bat 
may be averaged in the internal 
provinces as follows : 

‘“ A colonel, four thousand five 
hundred dollars per annum; lieu- 
tenant-colonel, four thousand; mae 
jor, three thousand; captain, twe 
thousand four hundred; first lieute- 
nant, one thousand five hundred; 
second lieutenant, one thousand; 
ensign, eight hundred; sergeant, 
three hundred and fifty; corporal 
three hundred; private, two hundred 
and eighty-eight. With this pay 
they find their own clothes, proe 
visions, arms, accoutrements, Xc, 
after the first equipments. 

“© Corporal punishment is con- 
trary to the Spanish ordinances; 
they punish by imprisonment, pot- 
ting in the stocks, and death; but as 
a remarkable instance of the disci- 
pline and regularity of conduct of 
the provincial troops, I may men- 
tion, that although marching with 
them, and doing duty as it were for 
nearly four months, | never saw a 
man receive a blow, or put under 
confinement for one hour, How 
impo-sible would it be to regulate the 
turbulent dispositions of the Ameri- 
cans with such treatment? In mak- 
ing the t esgoing remark, I do not 
include officers, for 1 saw more 
rigorous treatment exercised towards 
some of them than ever was prac- 
tised in our army. 

« The discipline of their troops is 
very different trom ours: as to tac- 
tics, or military manceuvres, they 
are not held in much estimation; 
for during the whole of the time I 
was in the country, I never saw @ 
corps of troops exercising as dra- 
gouns, but frequently marching by 

platouns, 
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platoons, sections, &c. in garrison, 
where they serve as infantry, with 
their carbines. In these maneu- 
vres they were also very deficient, 
On amarch,a detachment of cavalry 
generally encamp in acircle, They 
relieve their guards at wight, and as 
soon as they halt the new guard is 
formed on foot, with their carbines, 
and then march before the com- 
mandant's tent, where the command- 
ing officer of the guard cries the in- 
vocation of the Holy Virgin three 
times. The commanding officer re- 
plies, itis well. They then retire and 
mount their horses, and are told off, 
some to act as guard of the horses, as 
cavalry ; others as guard of the camp, 
as infantry. Lhe old guards are then 
paraded and relieved, and the new 
centinels take post. The centinels 
are singing half their time, and it is 
no nacommon thing for them to 
quit their post to come to the fire, go 
for water, &c. In fact, after the 
officer is in bed, frequently the 
whole guard comes in; yet | never 
knew any man punished for these 
breaches of military daty. 

** Their mode of attack is by 
squadrons on the ditferent flanks of 
their enemies, but without reguiarity 
or concert, shouting, hallooing, and 
firing their carbines, after which, if 
they think themselves equal to the 
eovemy, they charge with a pisiol and 
thea the lance, But from my ob- 
servations on their disciple +, I have 
no hesitation in declaring that I 
would not be afraid to march over a 
plain with five hundred infantry, 
and a proportionate allowance of 
horse artillery of the United States 
army, in the presence of five thou- 
sand of these dragoons. Yet, I do 
pot presume to say, that an army 
with that inferiority of numbers 
would do to oppose them, for they 
would cut off your supplies, and ha- 
£ass your march andcamp night and 
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day, to such a degree as to oblige 
you in the end to surrender to them 
without ever having come to action. 
° ; 

but if the event depended on ene en. 
g4gement, it would terminate with 
glory to the American arms, The 
conclusion must not howerer be 
drawn, that I infer from this, they 
are deficient in physical firmness 
more than other nations, for we gee 
the savages, five hundred of whom 
would on a plain fly before fifty 
bayonets, on other occasions brave 
danger and death in its most hortid 
shapes, with an undaunted forti. 
tude, never surpassed by the most 
disciplined and hardy veterans, But 
it arises solely from the want of dis 
cipline and confidence iu each other, 
as 1s always the case with undisei- 
plined corps; unless stimulated by 
the god-like sentiment of love of 
country, which these poor fellows 
know nothing of 

“ ‘The travelling food of the dn: 
goons in New Mexico, consists of a 
very excellent species of wheat bit 
cuit, and s'aved meat well dried, 
with a vast quantity of red pepper, 
of which they make bovilli and thes 
pour it on their broken biscuit, whee 
it becomes soft and excedlent eating, 
Further south they use great quai 
tiies of parched corn-meal avd 
sugar, as practised by our hunters, 
each dragoon having a small bag. 
They thus live, when on command, 
on ay allowance which our troops 
would conceive litte better than 
starving, never, except at night, et 
tempting to eat any thing like 8 
meal, but biting a piece of biscuit, # 
drinking some parched meal nd #* 
gar, with water, during the day. 

‘* From the » oe as we 
moral properties of the wi 
of ag a I do believe they #* 
capable of being made the * 
troops in the world, possessing 
briety, enterprise, great 4 a 
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«The raodes of promotion in the 
internal provinces are singular, but 
probably productive of good effects. 
Should a vacancy of first lieatenant 
dierin a company, the captain com- 
manding nominates, with the senior 
second Jieatenant (who by seniority 
woold fill the vacancy) two other 
leatenants to the general, giving his 
comments on the three. The gene- 
nl selects two, for nomination to 
the court, from whom is selected the 
fortunate candidate, whose commis- 
son is made out and forwarded, As 
the letters of nomination are always 
kept secret, it is impossible for the 
vung officers to say, who is te 
bame, should they be disappointed, 
aad the fortunate is in a direct way 
tothank the king only for the ulti- 
mate decision. ‘The method is the 
fame with the saperior grades to the 
colone). 

“ The king of Spain's ordinances 
for the government of his army are 
generally founded on justice and a 
bigh sense of |) mour; IT could not 
procure a set from any of the officers 
take to my quarters, onsequently 
my observations on them were ex- 
temely cursory. They provide that 
noold soldier shell ever be discharged 
the service whless for infamous 
mines, has served 
with reputation for fifteen years and 
“atinues, his pay is augmented ; 
wenty years he receives another 
“EMentation; twenty-seven years 

receives the brevet. rank and pay 

#2 ensign, and thirty-two those 
lieutenant, &c. These circum- 
Manees are a great stimulus, although 
ste in gt. rapn arrive at the 
Sie » when they are per- 
® retire from the service 
with full pay and emoluments. All 
mas of captains, or of grades <u- 
Ptr, are entitled to enter the 

1811, 


When a man 
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king's school as cadets, at the age of 
twelve years. ‘The property of an 
officer or soldier, who is killed on 
the field of battle, or dies of his 
wounds, is not liable to be taken for 
debt, and is secured, as well as the 
king's pension, to the relatives of the 
deceased. 

‘¢ Court martials for the trial of 
a commissioned officer, must be 
formed of general officers; but this 
clause subjects the officers of the 
provinces to a great species of 
tyranny, for the commanding gene- 
ral has taken upon himself to punish 
for all offences not capital, conse- 
quently according ¢o his own judg- 
ment and prejadices, and frem 
which there is only an appeal to the 
king. Diftcult indeed must it be 
for the complaints of a subaltern to 
reach the ears of his majesty through 
the numerous crowds of sycophants 
who surround him, one half of whom 
are probably in league with the ope 
pressor, This practice likewise de- 
prives an officer of the most sacred 
of all rights, the being tried by bis 
peers, for should he be sent to 
Mexico or Europe for trial, it is 
possible he may not be able to take 
half the testimony which is neces- 
sary to bis complete justification. 

« There is another principle de- 
fined by the ordinances which has 
often been the cause of disputes tn 
the service of the United States, 
viz. The commandant of a postin 
the Spanish service, if barely a cap- 
tain, receives no orders from a yene'- 
ral, should one arrive at his post, on- 
less that general should be superior 
1 authority to the person who 
posted him ; for, says the ordinauee, 
he is responsible to the king alone 
for his post. This principle, accord- 
ing to my ideas, is very injurious to 
the interest of any country that 
adopts it. We will say for example 
that a post of great importance, con- 
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taining immense military stores, is 
likely to fall into the hands of the 
enemy; a superior officer to the 
commandant receives the informa- 
tion, and repairs to the post, and 
orders him immediately to evacuate 
it. The commandant feeling him- 
self only responsible to the authority 
who placed him in that position, re- 
fuses to obey, and the magazines and 
place are lost! The principle is like- 
wise subversive of the very fouuda- 
tion of military subordination and 
discipline, whereby an_ inferior 
should in a// cases obey a superior, 
who alove should be responsible for 
the effect arising from the execution 
of his orders. It will readily be be- 
lieved, that in thus advocating im- 
plicit obedience to the orders of a 
superior, 1 do not suppose the high- 
est improbabilities, or impossibilities, 
such as.a command from him to turn 
your arms against the constituted 
authority of your country, or to be 
an engine of his tyranny, or the pan- 
der of his vices; these are cases 
whereip a man's reason alone must 
direct him, and are not and cannot 
be subject to any human rule what- 
ever. 

“ Religion. Its forms are topics 
with which IT em very imperfectly 
acquainted, but having made some 
enquiries and observations on the 
subject, I will freely communicate 
them, tearful at the same that I 
may lay myselt open to the severe 
criticism of persons who have in any 
degree applicd themselves to the 
study of theology or the ritual of the 
Catholic church. 

“* The kingdom of New Spain is 
divided into four archbishopricks, 
viz. Mexico, Guadalaxara, Durango, 
and St. Luis Potosi; under these 
again are the subbishopricks, dea- 
cons, curates, Ke, each of whom is 
subject and accountable to his im- 
mc diate chiefs for the distzicts com- 
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mitted to his charge, and the who 
are again subject to the ordinances 
of the high court of inquisition, held 
at the capital of Mexico; whence 
are tulminated the edicts of Censure 
against the heresies and impious 
doctrines of the modern philosophy 
both as to politics and religion, | 
am credibly informed that the ip. 
fluence of that tribunal is greater in 
his Catholic Majesty's Mexican do- 
minions. than in any catholic coun- 
try in Europe, or perhaps in the 
world. A few years since they con- 
demned a man to the flames, for as 
serting and maintaining some dec- 
trine which they deemed heretical; 
and also a Jew who was invprudent 
enough to take the image of Chris 
from the cross and put it under the 
sill of bis door, saying privately, 
He would make the dogs walk over 
their God. ‘This court likewise e1- 
amines and condemns al} books of a 
modern sentiment either as to me 
ligion or politics, and excomm- 
cates any one in whose hands they 
may be found. I recollect to have 
seer one of its decrees published in 
the Mexican gaz tie, condemning 4 
number of books as heretical an’ 
contrary to the sacred priaciples o 
the Holy Catholic Church, and the 
peace and durability of the govern: 
ment of his-Cathol’c Majesty. A- 
mongst these were mentioned Hel- 
vetius on man, J. J. Rousseads 
Works, Voltaire’s, Mirabeaus, aiid 
a number of others of that descrip 
tion, and even at so greats dis- 
tance as Chibuahua an officer dares 
not take Pope's Essay on Maa to bs 
quarters, but used to come to mine 
to read it. 
‘© The salaries of the archbisbops 

are superior to those of any 

in the kingdom, that of the - 
of Mexico being estimated at 
hundred and fifty thousand bat 
per annum, while the viceroy eight) 














righty thousand, and fifty thousand 
slowed for his table, falling short 
‘the bishop twenty thousand dol. 
ws. These incomes are raised en- 
tiely from the people, who pay no 
ustothe king, but give one tenth 
df their yeaily income to the clergy; 
wsides the fees of confessions, bulls, 
lrials, baptisms, marriages, and a 
dousand other impositions, which 
he corruption of priestcraft has in- 
toduced, and Lave been kept up 
yy the superstition and ignorance of 
he people. Notwithstanding all 
bis, the inferior clergy, who do a! 
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the slavery of the office, are liberal 
aud well-infurmed men. I scarcely 
saw one who was not in favour of a 
change of government. They being 
generally Creoles by birth, and al- 
ways kept in subordinate grades, 
without the least shadow of, a pro- 
bability of rising to the superior dig- 
niues of the church, their minds 
have been soured to such a degree, 
that I am confident in asserting they 
will lead the van, whenever the 
standard of independence is raised 
in the country.” 
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Buddrock, in Orissa, May 30, 1808. 


WE know that we are ap- 
proaching Juggernaut (and 
we are more than fifty miles 
wom it), by the human bones which 
slave seen for some days strewed 
7 the way. At this place we bave 
eh jolacd by several Jarge bodies 
pilgrims, perhaps 2000 in num- 
*, who have come from various 
Mof Northern India. Some of 
=. with whom [ have con- 
versa, Sy that they have been two 
anaths on their a.arch, travelling 
=e) the hotiest season of the 
', with their wives and children. 
old persons are among them 
Wish to die at Juggernaut. 
‘aubers of pilgrims die on the 
Md; and their bodies generally re 
= unburied. Ou a plain by the 
» fear the pilgrim’s carayansera 
MS place, there are more than a 
skulls. ‘Lhe dogs, jackzls, 
Vultures seem to live here on 
dock The vultures exhibit 
§ tameness. The obscene 





tho 


JuGCERNAUT IN ORISSA, 


‘From De. Bucnasan’s Cnnistian Researcues 1n Asta.) 


animals will not leave the body some- 
times till we come close to them. 
This Buddruck is a horrid place. 
Wherever I turn my eyes, 1 meet 
death in some shape or other.— 
Surely Juggernaut cannot be worse 
than Duddruck. 


In sizht of Juggernaut, 12th June, 1806, 


— Many thousands of pilgrims 
have accompanied us for some days 
past. They cover the road before 
and behind, as far as the eye can 
reach. At nine oclock this morm- 
ing, the temple of Juggernaut ap- 
peared in view ata great distance. 
When the multitude trst saw i, 
they gave a shout, and fll to the 
ground and worsbipped. J have 
beard nothing to-day but shouts and 
acclamations by the successive bo- 
dies of pilgrims. From the place 
where I now stand I have a view of 
a host of people hike an army, en- 
camped at the outer gate of the town 
of Juggernaut; where a guard of 
soldiers is posted to prevent their 

AI 2 . entcilag 
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entering the town, until they have 
paid ‘the pilgrim’s tax.—I passed a 
devotee to-day, who laid himself 
down at every step, measuring the 
road to Juggernaut by the length of 
his body, 23 a penance of merit to 
please the God. 


Outer Gate of Juggernaut, 
12th June, 1806. 


** —A disaster has just occurred. 
As I approached the gate, the pil- 
grims crowded from all quarters 
around me, and shouted, as they 
usually did when I passed them on 
the road, an expression of welcome 
and respect. I wasa little alarmed 
at their number, and looked round 
for my guard. A guard of soldiers 
had accompanied me from Cuttack, 
the last military station; but they 
were now about a quaster of a mile 
behind. with my servants and the 
baggage. The pilgrims cried out 
that they were entitled to some in- 
dulgence, that they were poor, they 
could not pay the tax; but I was 
not aware of their design. At this 
moment, when I was within a few 
yards of the gate, an old Sanyassee 
(or holy man) who had travelled 
some days by the side of my horse, 
came up and said, ‘ Sir, you are in 
danger; the people are going to 
rush through the gate when it is 
opened for you.’ I immediately dis- 
inounted, and endeavoured to escape 
10 one side; but it was too late. The 
mob was pow in motion, and with 
# tumultuous shout pressed violently 
towards the gate. The guard within 
seeing my danger opened it, and 
the multitude rushing through, car- 
ried. me forward in the torrent a 
considerable space: so that I was 
literally borne into Juggernaut by 
the Hindoos themselves. A distress- 
ing scene followed. As the number 
and strength of the mob increased, 
the marrow way was ghoaked up by 
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the mass of people ; and I appre. 
hended that many of them would 
have been suffocated, or bruised to 
death. My horse was yet am 

them. But suddenly one of the side. 
posts of the gate, which was of wood, 
gave way and fell to the round, 
And perhaps this circumstance alone 
prevented the loss of lives. Notice 
of the event was inimediately com. 
municated to Mr Hunter, the s- 
perintendant of the temple, who re- 
paired to the epot, and sent an ad- 
ditional guard to the inner gate, lest 
the people should force that ako; 
for there is an outer and an ioner 
gate to the town of Juggernaut; 
but both of them are slightly con- 
structed. Mr. Hunter told me thet 
similar accidents sometimes occur, 
and that many have been cmshed 
to death by the pressure of the mob. 
He added, that sometimes a body 
of pilgrims (consisting chiefly of 
wometi and children and old men), 
trusting to the physical weight ot 
their mass, will make, whai be 
called a charge on the armed guaré, 
and overwhelm them; the guares 
not being willing, in such circum 
stances, to oppose their bayonets. 


Juggernaut, 14th Jone, 1806 
“¢ me] hice seen Juggernaut. The 
scene at Buddrack is but the vest 
bule to Juggernaut. No record of 
ancient or modern history can give 
I think, an adequate idea of "4 
valley of death; it may be Hd 
compared with the valley of Him- 
nom. ‘The idol called Juggersset 
has becn considered as the Mt 
of the present age; aod hels 
so named, for the sacrifices va 
up to him by self-devotement, 
not less criminal, perhaps 90 of 
numerous, than those recorded 
the Moloch of Canaan. 


idols accompany Juggemants x 
ly, Boloram and Shubudra, a 
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ther and sister; for there are three 
deities worshipped here. They re- 
cive equal adoration, and. sit on 
ibranes of nearly equal beight. 
“—Fhis morning I viewed the 
umple; a stupendous fabric, and 
ily commensurate with the ex- 
yensive sway of ‘ the horrid king.’ 
As other temples are usualiy adorned 
with figures emblematical of their 
nligion, so Juggernaut has repre- 
eotations (numerous and varied) of 
that vicc, which constitutes the es- 
«ace of Ais worship. ‘The walls 
sad gates are covered with indecent 
embleras, in massive and durable 
tcalpture. I have also visited the 
smd plains by the sea, in some 
places whitened with the boves of 
the pilgrims; aud another place, a 
ltle way out of the town, called by 
the English the Golgotha, where the 
dead bodies are usually cast forth, 
aad where dogs and vultures are 
ever seen, ° 
“The grand Hindoo festival of 
the Rutt Jattra, takes place on the 
lsth inst. when the idol js to be 
brought forih to the people. I re- 
ade during my stay here at the house 
a James Hunter, Esq. the Compa- 
iy collector of the tax on pilgrims, 
and superintendant of the temple, 
formerly a student in the College of 
fort William; by whom I am hos- 
Mtably entertained, and also by Cap- 
aio Pation, and Lieut. Woodcock, 
wMOoanding the military force. Mr. 
nnter distinguished himself at the 
College by his proficiency in the 
‘atal languages. He is a.gentle- 
Man of polisbed manners and of 
ical taste. The agreeable society 
these gentlemen is very refresh- 
"§ (0 my spirits in the midst of the 
Present scenes. I was surprised to 
# how little they seemed to be 
Moved by the scenes of Juggernaut. 
¥ said they were now s0 accus- 
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tomed to them, they thought. little 
of them. They had almost. forgot 
their first impressions. Their houses 
are on the see-shore, about a mile or 
roore from the temple. They cannot 
live nearer, on account of the offen- 
sive effluvia of the town., For, in- 
dependently of the enormity of the 
superstition, there are other cireum- 
stances which render Juggernaut 
noisome in an extreme degree, The 
senses are assailed by the squalid and 
ghastly appearance of the famished 
pilgrims; many of whom die in the 
streets of want or of disease; while 
the devotees, with cloued haw and 
painted Mesh, are secn- practising 
their various ausierities, and modes 
of self-torture. Persons .of ; both 
sexes, with little regard to conceal- 
inent, sit down on the sands close 
to the town in public view 5 aad the 
sacred bulls walk about among them 
and cat the ordure. 

“ The vicinity of Juggernaut to 
the sea probably prevents the cay- 
tagion, which otherwise would be 
produced by the putrefactions of the 
place. There is scarcely amy yer- 
dure to refresh the sight near Jug- 
geroaut ; the temple and town be- 
ing nearly encompassed by bills of 
sand, which has been cast Up in the 
lapse of ages by the surge of the 
ocean. All is’barren and desolate,to 
the eye; and in the ear there is the 
never-intermitting sound of the soar- 
ing sea. 


\ 


Juggernaut, 1?th of June, 184. 


« J have returned home from wit- 
nessing a scene which I shall never 
forget. At twelve o'clock of this day, 
being the great day of the feast, the 
Moloch of Hindostan, was brought 
out of bis temaple amidst the acclama- 
tions of hundreds.of thousands of his 
worshippers. aA par ow. was 

aced ov his throne, a sant. was 
placed gat en 
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raised by the multitude, such as I 
had never heard before. It conti- 
nued equable for a few minutes, and 
then gradually died away. After a 
short interval of silence, a murmur 
was heard at a distance; all eves 
were turned towards the place, and, 
behold, a grove advancing. A body 
of men, having green branches, or 
palms, in their hands, approached 
with great celerity. The people 
opened a way for them; and when 
they had come up to the throne, 
they fell down before him that sat 
thereon, and worshipped. And the 
multitude again sent forth a voice 
* like the sound of a great thunder.’ 
But the voices I now heard were 
not those of melody or ot yor ful ac- 
clamation ; tor there is no harmony 
in the praise of Moloch's wors):ip- 
pers. “Their number indeed brought 
to my mind the countless multrtude 
of the Revelations; bat their voces 
gave no tunetui Hosanna or Halle- 
Jojah; but rather a yell of approba- 
tion, united with a kind of hissing 
applause. I was at a loss how to 
account for this latter noise, until I 
was directed to notice the women, 
who emitted a sound like that of 
whistling, with the lips circular and 
the tongue vibrating: as if a serpent 
would speak by their organs, utter- 
ing human sounds. 

“ The tbhrore of the idol was 
placed on a stupendous car or tower 
about sixtv feet in heisht, resting 
on wheels which indented the ground 
deeply, as they turned slowly under 
the ponderous machine. Attached 
to it were six cables, of the size and 
length of a ship's cable, by which 
the people drew it along. Thousands 
of men, women, and children pulled 
by each cable, crowding so closely, 
that some could only use one hand. 
Infants are made to exert their 
strength in this office, for it is ace 
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counted a merit of righteousness tp 
move the god. Upon the tows: 
were the priests and satellites of the 
idol, surrounding bis throne, J wes 
told that there were about a hundred 
and twenty persons Upon the ear 
altogether. The idol is a diock ot 
wood, having a frightful visage paints 
ed black, with a distended mouth of 
a bloody colour. His arms are of 
gold, and he ts dressed in goreeous 
upparel, ‘The other two idols are 
of a white and yellow colour. Five 
elephants preceded the three tow. 
ers, bearing towering flags, dreseed 
in crimson caparisons, and having 
bells hanging to their caporisons, 
which sounded niusically as they 


moved. 

‘ T went on in the procession, 
close by the tower ot Me iach ; 
which, as it was drawn with ciff- 
culty, € grated on its many wheels 
horsh thunder.’ Atter a few m- 
Dutes it stopped, and now the wor. 
ship of the god began, A high priest 
mounted the car in front of the idel, 
and pronounced his obscene stanzas 
in the ears of the people; who re 
sponded at intervals tn the same 
strain. ‘ ‘These songs,’ said he, ‘are 
the delight of the god. His car can 
only move when he is pleased with 
the song.” ‘The car moved on a lit 
tle way, and then stopped. A bey 
of about twelve years was then 
brought forth to attempt something 
vet more lascivious, if peradventare 
the god would move. The * chile 
pertected the praise ; of his idol ™ 
such ardent expression and gestare, 
that the god was pleased, and the 
multitude, emitting a sensual yell of 
delight, urged the car along. Alter 
a few minutes it stopped again. An 

ini f the idol then stood 
aged minister of the iol me ad 
up, and with a long rod to his * 
which he moved with indeceo! x 


tht 
d the variety © © 
tion, completed disgusting 








wgusting exhibition. I felt acon 
gousmess of doing wrong in wit- 
it, I was also somewhat ap- 
at the magnitude asd horror 
athe spectacle ; I felt like a guilty 
on whom all eyes were fixed, 
sod Twas about to withdraw. But 
gsene of a different kind was now 
to be presented. The characteris- 
ics of Moloch worship are ob- 
mnity and blood. We have seen 
the former: now comes the blood. 
“ After the tower had proceeded 
ome way, @ pilgrim announced that 
be was ready to offer himself a sa- 


effice to the idol. He laid bimself 


down in the road before the tower 
sit was moving along, lying on his 
fue, with his arms stretched for- 
wards. The multitude passed round 
him, leaving the space clear, and he 
was crushed to death by the wheels 
a the tower. A shout of joy was 
nised to the god. He is said to 
mile when the libation of the blood 
smade, The people threw cowries, 
or smal] money, on tie body of the 
victim, in approbation of the deed. 
He was left to view a consider. ble 
ume, and was then carried by the 
twrries to the Golgotha, where [ 
have just been viewing his remains. 
How much UC wished that the Pro- 
pnetors of India Stock could have 
atended the wheels of Jugvernaut, 


SA 


and seen this peculiar source of 


heir revenue. 


Juggernaut, 20th June, IS Od. 


ilech, horrid king, besmeared with blood 
‘Human saciitice, and parents’ tears. 
MILTON, 


“—The horrid solemnities still 
Motiuue, Yesterday a woman de- 
roled herself to the idol, She laid 

felt down on the road in an ob- 
hue direction, so that the wheel 
“d not kill her instantaneous'y, as 
" Bnerally the case, but she died 
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in a few hours. This morning, as I 
passed the Place of Skulls, nothing 
remained of her but her bones. 

** And this, thoughe I, is the wor- 
ship of the Brahuwins of Hindostan, 
and their worship in its: sublimest 
degree! What then shall we think 
of their private manners, and their 
moral principles! For it is equally 
true of India as of Europe—If you 
would know the state of the people, 
look at the state of the temple, 

“ T was surprised to see the Brah- 
mins with their heads uncovered in 
the open plain falling down in the 
midst of the sooders before ‘ the hor- 
rid shape,’ and mingling so com- 
placently with ¢ that polluted caste.’ 
But this proved what I had betore 
heard, that so great a god is this, 
that the dignity of high caste disap- 
pears before him. ‘This great king 
recognises no distinction of rank 
among his subjects, all men are 
equal in bis presence,’ 


Juggernaut, 2ist June, 1806, 


The idolatrous processions con- 
tinue for some days longer, but my 
spirits are so exhausted by the con- 
stant view of these enormities, that 
I inean to hasten away from this 
place sooner than I at first intended. 
1 beheld another distressing scene 
this morning at the Place ot Skulls; 
4 poor woman lying dead, or nearly 
dead, and her two children by her, 
looking at the dozs and vultures 
which were near, ‘lhe people — 
by without noticing the children, 
I asked them where was their home, 
‘hey said, ‘ they had no home but 
where their mother was,’—QO, there 
is no pity at Juggernaut! no mercy, 
no tenderness of heart in Moloch's 
kingdom! Those who support his 
kingdom, err, I trust, from igno- 
rance; ‘they know not what they 


do.’ 
“ As 
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«« As to the number of worship- 
pers assembled here at this time, no 
aecurate calculation can be made. 
The natives themselves, when speak- 
ing of the numbers at particular fes- 
tivals, usually say that a lack of peo- 
a, e would not be missed. 

asked a Brahmin how many he 
supposed were present at the most 
numerous festival he had ever wit- 
nessed. * How can I tell,’ said he, 
‘how many grains there are in a 
handful of sand ?” 

“The languages spoken here are 
various, as there are Hindoos from 
every country in India: but the two 
chief languages in use by those who 
are resident, are the Orissa and the 
Telinga, The border of the Telinga 
country is only a few miles distant 
from the tower of Juggernaut. 
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Chilka Lake, 24th June 
- “ame T felt my mind relieved and 
happy, when I had passed beyond 
the confines of Juggernaut. | cer. 
tainly was not prepared for the 
scene: but no one can know what 
it is who has not seen it. From an 
eminence on the pleasant banks of 
the Chilka Lake (where no buman 
bones are seen), I '*ad a view of the 
lofty tower of Juggernaut far re. 
mote; and while I viewed it, its 
abominations came to mind. It was 
on the morning of the Sabbath. 
Ruomisating long on the wide and 
extended empire of Moloch in the 
heathen world, I cherished in my 
thoughts the design of some Chris- 
tian Institution, which, being fos- 
tered by Britain, my Christian coun. 
try, might gradually undermine this 
baleful idolatry, and put out the 
memory of it for ever.” 


Annual Expenses of tiie Idol Juggernaut, presented to the English 
Government, 


[ Extracted from the official acounts. } 


Rup es. £ ‘ terling. 


1. Expenses attending the table of the idol. 36,115 or 4,514 
2. Ditto of his dress or weariug apparel... 2,712 .. 339 
3. Ditto of the wages of his servants..... 10,057 .. 1,259 
4, Ditto of contingent expenses at the di- 

ferent seasons of pilgrimage .... . ».. 10,989 .. 1373 
5. Ditto of his elephants and horses....... 3,030 .. 378 
6. Ditto of his rutt or annual state carriage. 6,713 $39 


“‘ In item third, ‘ wages of his 
servants,’ are included the wages of 
the courtesans, who are kept for the 
service of the temple, 

** Item sixth, what is here called 
im the official account ‘ the state 
carriage,’ is the same as the car or 
tower, Mr. Hunter informed me 
tbat the three state carriages were 





Rupees 60,016 £.8,702 
decorated this year (in June pe 
with upwards ot 200/. sterling wort 


of English broad cloth. we 
«« Of the rites celebrated in ¢ 


interior of Juggernaut, called the 
daily service, 1 can say nothing 
my own knowledge, ot having 
been within the temple. 
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«FQXHE Syrian Christians inha- 
bit the interior of Travan- 
core and Malabar, in the south of 
Jodia, and have been settled there 
from the early ages of Christianity. 
The first notices of this ancient 
e in recent times are to be 
found in the Portuguese histories. 
When Vasco de Gama arrived at 
Cochin on the coast of Malabar, io 
the year 1503, he saw the sceptre 
of the Christian King; for the Sy- 
tian Christians had formerly regal 
wer in Malay-Ala. The name or 
title of their last King was Beliarte; 
aud he dying without issue, the do- 
minion devolved on the King of 
Cochin and Diamper. 
“When the Portuguese arrived, 
they were agreeably surprised to 
find upwards of a hundred Chris- 
tan churches on the coast of Mala- 
bar. But when they became ac- 
quainted with the purity and sim- 
plicity of their worship, they were 
otlended. ‘ These churches,’ said 
the Portuguese, ‘ belong to the Pope.’ 
‘Who is the Pope?’ said the natives, 
‘we never heard of him.’ The Eu- 
ropean priests were yet more alarm- 
ed, when they found that these Hin- 
doo Christians maintained the order 
and discipline of a regular church 
under episcopal jurisdiction: and 
Mat, for 1300 years past, they had 
cijoyed a succession of Bishops ap- 
pointed by the Patriarch of Antioch. 
We,’ said they, ‘ are of the true 
faith, whatever you from the west 
may le; for we come from the 
place where the followers of Christ 
Were first called Christians,’ 
“When the power of the Por- 
fuguese becathe sufficient for their 


Syrian Curistians 1n [np1. 


{From the same.] 
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purpose, they invaded these tran- 
guil churches, seized some of the 
clergy, and devoted them to the 
death of heretics, Then the inha- 
bitants heard for the first time that 
there was a place called the Jngui- 
sition; and that its fires had been 
lately lighted at Goa, near their own 
land. But the Portuguese, finding 
that the people were resolute in de- 
fending their ancient faith, began 
tostry more conciliatory measures. 
They seized the Syrian Bishop, Mar 
Joseph, and sent him prisoner to 
Lisbon, and then convened a synod 
at one of the Syrian churches called 
Diamper, near Cochin,, at which 
the Romish Archbishop Menezes 
presided. At this compulsory synod 
one hundred and fifty of the Syrian 
clergy appeared, ‘They were accused 
of the foliowing practices and opi- 
nions :—* That they had married 
wives; that they owned but two 
sacraments, baptism and the Lord's 
supper; that they neither invoked 
saints, nor worshipped images, por 
believed ic purgatory: and that they 
had no other orders or names of dig- 
nity in the church, than bishop, 
priest, and deacon,’ These tenets 
they were called on to abjure, or to 
suffer suspension from all chureh 
benefices. It was also decreed that 
all the Syrian books on ecclesiastical 
subjects that could be found, should 
be burned; ‘ in order,’ said the in- 
quisiiors, ‘ that no pretended apos- 
tolical monuments may remain. 

‘© The churches on the sea-coast 
were thus compelled to acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of the Pope; 
but they refused to pray in Latin, 


and insisted on retaining their own 
language 
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Janguage and liturgy. This point 
they said they would only give up 
with their lives. The Pope compro- 
mised with them: Menezes purged 
their liturgy of its errors; and they 
retain their Syriac language, and 
have a Syriac college unto this 
day. ‘These are called Syro-Roman 
churches, and are principally situ- 
ated on the sea-coast. 

“ The churches in the interior 
would not yield to Rome. After 
a show of submission for a little 
while, they proclaimed eternal war 
against the Inquisition; they hid 
their books, fled to the mountains, 
and sought the protection of the 
native princes, who had always been 
proud of their alliance, 

«Two centuries had elapsed with- 
out any particular information con- 
cerning the Syrian Christians in Ma- 
lay-ala. It was doubted by many 
whether they existed at all; but it 
they did exist, it was thought pro- 
batle that they must possess some 
interesting documents of Christian 
antiquity. The author conceived 
the desivn of visiting them, if prac- 
ticable, in his tour through Hin- 
dostan. He presented a short me- 
moir on the subject, in 1805, to 
Marquis Wellesley, then Governor- 
General of India; who was pleased 
to give orders that every facility 
should be afforded to him in the 
prosecution of his inquiries. About 
a year after that Nobleman had Ieft 
India, the author proceeded on his 
tour. It was necessary that he should 
visit first the court of the Rajah of 
Travancore, in whose dominions the 
Syrian Christians resided, that he 
might obtain permission to pass to 
their country. The two chief ob- 
jects which he proposed to himself 
in exploring the state of this an- 
cient people, were these :—First, to 
investigate their literature and his- 
tory, and to collect Biblical manu- 
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scripts. Secondly, if he should find 
them to be an intelligent people 
and well acquainted with the Syriac 
Scriptures, to endeavour to make 
them instruments of illuminati 
the southern part of India, by en- 
gaging them in translating their 
Scriptures into the native languages, 
He had reason to believe that this 
had not yet been done; and he was 
prepared not to wonder at the de 
lay, when he reflected how long it 
was before his own countrymen be 
gan to think it their duty to make 
versions of the Scriptures, for the 
use of other nations, 


Palace of Travancore, 19th Oct. 1908, 


“« T have now heen a weck at the 
Palace of Trivanduram, where the 
Rajah resides, <A letter of introdue- 
tion from Lieut. Colonel Macaulay, 
the British Resident at Travancore, 
procured me a proper reception, At 
my first audieuce bis Highness was 
very inquisitive as to the objects of 
my journey. As I had servants with 
me of different castes and languages, 
it was very easy for the Brahmins to 
discover every particolar they might 
wish to know, in regard to my pro- 
fession, pursuits, ard manner of life, 
When J told the Rajah that the Sy- 
rian Christiane were supposed to be 
of the same religion with the Eng- 
lish, he said he thought that could 
not be the case, else he must have 
heard it before; if, however, it was 
so, he considered my desire to visit 
them as being very reasonable. — 
assured his Highness that their 
Shaster and ours was the same; and 
shewed him a Syriac New Testa 
ment which I had at hand. The 
book being bound and gilt alter the 
European manner, the Rajah 
his head, and said he was sure © 
was not a native in- his dominions 
who could read that book. 1 0b- 


served that this wotffd be proved in 
a few 
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sfew days. The Dewan (or Prime 
Minister) thought the character 
amething like what he had seen 
wmetimes in the houses of the Soo- 
dani. The Rajah said he would 
sford me every facility for my jour- 
ney in his power. He put an eme- 
raid ring on my finger, as a mark 
of his friendship, and to secure me 

et in passing through his coun- 
try; and he directed his Dewan to 
end proper persons with me as 
guides. 

“JT requested that the Rajah would 
be pleased to present a catalogue of 
all the Hindoo manuscripts in the 
temples of Travancore to the Col- 
lege of Fort William in Bengal. 
The Brahmins were very averse to 
this; but when I shewed the Rajah 
the catalogues of the books in the 
temples of ‘Tanjore, given by: the 
Rajah of Tanjore, and of those of the 
temple of Ramisseram, given me by 
order of the Rannie (or Queen) of 
Ramnad, he desired it might be 
done: and orders have been sent to 
the Hindoo college of Trichoor for 
that purpose, * 


a 

Chinzanoor, a Church of the Syrian 

Christians, Nov. 10th, 1806. 
“ From the palace of Travancore 
I proceeded to Mavely-car, and 
thence to the bills at the bottom of 
the high Ghauts which divide the 
Carnatic from Malayala. The face 
of the country in general, in the vi- 
cnity of the mountains, exhibits a 
tatied scene of hill and dale, and 
winding streams. These streams fall 
fom the mountains, and preserve 
the vallies in perpetual verdure. 
woods produce pepper, carda- 
moms, and cassia, or common cin- 
ftmon; also frankincense and other 
aromatic gums. What adds much 
the grandeur of the scenery in 
this country is, that the adjacent 
Mountains of Travancore are not 
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“arren, but are covered with forests 
of teak wood (the Indian oak), pro- 
ducing, it is said, the largest timber 
in the world, 

«The first view of the Christian 
Churches in this sequestered region 
of Hindostan, connected with the 
idea of their tranquil duration for so 
many ages, cannot fail to excite 
pleasing emotions in the mind of 
the beholder, The form of the old- 
est buildings is not unlike that of 
some of the old parish churches in 
England; the style of building in 
both being of Saracenic origin. They 
have sloping roofs, pointed'arch win- 
dows, and buttresses supporting the 
walls. The beams of the roof, being 
exposed to view, are ornamented ; 
and the ceiling of the choir and altar 
is circular and fretted. In the ca- 
thedral churches the shrines of the 
deceased bishops are placed on each 
side of the altar. Most of the 
churches are built of a reddish stone, 
squared and polished at the quarry ; 
and are of durable construction, 
The bells of the churches are cast 
in the founderies of the country: 
some of them are of large dimen- 
sions, and have inscriptions in Syriac 
and Malay-alim. In approaching a 
town ir the evening, I once heard 
the sound of the bells among the 
hills; a circumstance which made 
me forget fora moment that I was 
in Hindostan, and reminded me of 
another country. 

« The first Syrian Church which 
I saw was at Maveley car; but the 
Syrians here are in the vicinity of 
the Romish Christians, and are not 
so sitnple in their manners as those 
nearer the mountains. ‘Tyey had 
been often visited by Romish emis- 
caries in former times: and they at 
first suspected that I belonged to 
to that communion. They had heard 
of the English, but strangely sup- 


posed that they belonged to the 
church 
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church o the Pope.in the west. 
They had been so little accustomed 
to see a friend, that they could not 
believe that I was come. with any 
friendly purpose, _ Added to this, I 
had some discussions with a most 
intelligent. priest, in regard to the 
original language of the Four Gos- 
pels, which he maintained to be 
Syriac; aud they suspected, from 
the complexion of my argument, 
that I wished to weaken the evi- 
dences for their antiquity. Soon, 
however, the gloom and suspicion 
subsiied; they gave me the right 
hand of fellowship, in the primitive 
manner; and ons of their number 
Was seputed to accompany ime to 
the churches in the intertor. 

* When we were approaching 
the charch of Chinganoor, we met 
one of the Cassanurs, or Syrian 
clergy. He was dressed in a white 
Joose vestment with a cap of red 
silk hanging down behind. Being 
informed who he was, I said to him 
in the Syriac language, ‘ Peace be 
unto you.’ He was surprised at the 
salutation, but immediatcly answer- 
ed, ‘ The God of peace be with you,’ 
He accosted the Rajah’s servants in 
the language of the country to know 
who I was; and immediately re- 
turned to the village to announce 
our approach. Whicn we arrived, 
I was received at the door of the 
church by three Aasheeshas, that 
is, presbyters, or priests, who were 
habited in like manner, in white 
vestments, Their naines were Jesu, 
Zecharias, and Urias, which they 
wrote down in my journal, each of 
them adding to his name the title of 
Kaséecesha. ‘Lhere were also pre- 
sent two Shumshanas, or deacons. 
The elder priest was a very intelli- 
pert man, of reverend appearance, 

laving a long white beard, and of 
an affable and engaging deportment. 
The thrice principa! Christians, or 
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lay elders, belonging to the church, 
were named Abraham, Thoma, and 
Alexandros, After some conyers. 
tion with my attendants, they re, 
ceived me with confidence and af. 
fection; and the people of the neigh. 
bouring villages came round, women 
as well as men. The sight of the 
women assured me that I was once 
more, (after a long absence from 
England) in a Christian country; 
for the Hindoo women, and the 
Mahomedan wonien, and, in shor, 
all women who are not Christians, 
aie.accounted by the men an inferior 
race; and, in general, are confined 
to the house for life, like irrational 
creatures. In every countenance 
now before me I thought I could 
discover the intelligence of Chris- 
tiauity. But at the same time 1 
perceived, all around, symptoms of 
poverty and political depression, In 
the churches, and in the people, 
there was the air of fallen greatness 
I said to the senior priest, ‘ You ap- 
pear to me like a people who have 
known better days.’ ‘ It is even $0, 
said he. ‘ We are in a degeneiaty 
state compated with our forefathers. 
He noticed, that there were two 
causes of their present decay.— 
‘ About three bundred yearsaga a 
enemy came fiom the west, bear 
ing the name of Christ, bat armed 
with the inquisition: and com- 
pelled us to seek the protection ol 
the native princes; and the nay 
princes have kept us in a siale 
depression ever since. They indec 
recognize our ancient personal pr 
vileges, for we rank in general acai 
to the Nairs, the nobility of te 
country ; but they have wwe “ 
by degrees on our property, 
have been reduced to ae 

in which you ad ¥°- 
mete » wee tae away; 
glory o _ chu : i mage — 
but we hope yor ; 
it. again.’ | chpervel that ‘ the glory 
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sf a church’ could never die, if it 
ed the Bible.” ‘ We have 

sed the Bible,’ said he; ‘ the 
Fredo Princes vever touched our 
of conscience. We were for- 

merly on a footing with them in 
itical power; and they respect 
oor religion. We have also converts 
fom time to time; but in this 
Christian duty we are not so active 
as we once were; besides, it is not 
w creditable now to become Chris- 
tian, in our low estate.’ He then 
pointed out to me a Namboory Brah- 
min (that is, a Brahmin of the high- 
est cast), who had lately become a 
Christian, and assumed the white 
restment of a Syrian priest. ‘ The 
learning too of the Bible,’ he added, 
‘is in a low state amongst us. Our 
copies are few in number; and that 
pumber is diminishing instead of 
increasing ; and the writing out a 
whole copy of Sacred Scriptures is a 
great labour, where there is no pro- 
ft and little piety.’ I then produced 
a printed copy of the Syriac New 
Testament. ‘There was not one of 
them wlio had ever seen 2 printed 
opy before. “hey adinired it much; 
and evety priest, as it came into his 
hands, began to read a portion, which 
be did fluently, while the women 
tame round to hear, I asked the 
od priest whether I should send 
them some copies from Europe. 
‘They would be worth their weight 
silver,’ srid he. He asked me 
Whether the Old Testament was 
pict in Syriac, as well as the 
ow. told him it was, but I had 
het a copy. They professed an 
earnest desire to obtain some copies 
of the whole Syriac Bible; and asked 


Whether it would be practicable to. 


obtain one copy for every church, 
Trust confess to you,’ said Zecha- 
has, ‘ that we have very few Copies 
of the Prophetical Seriptares in the 
Surch, Our church languishes fer 
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want of the Scriptures.” But he 
added, ‘ the language that is most 
in use among the people is the Ma- 
layalim (or Malabar), the vernacu- 
Jar language of the country. The 
Syriac is now only the learned Jan- 
guage, and the language of the 
church: but we generally expound 
the Scriptures to the people in the 
vernacular tongue.’ 

* [then entered on the subject 
of the translation of the Scriptures. 
He said, ‘ a version could be made 
with critical accuracy; for there 
were many of the Syrian clergy 
who were perfect masters of both 
languages, having spoken them from 
their infancy.’ ‘ But,’ said he, ‘ our 
bishop will rejoice to see you, and 
to discourse with you on this and 
other subjects.” I told them that if 
a translation could be prepared, I 
should be able to get it printed, and 
to distribute copies among their 
fifty-five churches at a small price. 
‘ That indeed would give joy,’ said 
old Abraham. There was here a 
murmur of satisfaction among the 
people. ©1f lL understand you right,’ 
said I, > the greatest blessing the 
English church can bestow upon 
you is the Bible.’ ‘ It is so,’ said 
he. ‘And what is the next great- 
est,’ said I, * Some freedom and 
personal consequence as a people,’ 
By which he meant political liberty. 
‘ We are here in bondage, like Israel 
in Egypt.’ L observed that the Eng- 
lish uation would doubtless recog - 
nize a nation of fellow Christians ; 
and would be happy to interest itselt 
in their behalf, as far as our political 
relation with the prince of the coun- 
try would permit. They wished to 
know what were the principles. of 
the English goveroment, civil and 
religious. I answered, that our go- 
vernment might be said to be found - 
ed generally on the principles of the 
Bible. * Ab,’ said old Zecharias, 

‘that 
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‘that must be a glorious govern- 
ment, which is founded on the prin- 
ciples of the Bible.’ The priests then 
desired I would give them some ac- 
count cf the history of the English 
nation, and of our secession from 
their enemy, the church of Rome. 
And in return, I requested they 
would give me some account of their 
history. —My communications with 
the Syrians are rendered very easy, 
by means of an interpreter whom J 
brought with me al! the way from 
the Tanjore country. Te is an Hin- 
doo by descent, but ts an intelligent 
Christian, and was a pupil and cate- 
chist of the late Mr. Swartz. The 
Rev. Mr. Kolhoff recommended him 
tome. He tormerly lived in Tra- 
vancore, and is well acquainied with 
the vernaculartongue, He also reads 
and writes English pretty well, and 
is us much interested in favour of 
the Syrian Christians as I myself. 
Besides Mr. Swartz’s catechist, there 
are two natives of Travancore here, 
whe speak the Hindostanee language, 
which is familiar tome, My know- 
ledge of the Syriac is sufficient to 
refer to texts of Scripture; but I do 
not well understand the proouncia- 
tion of the Syrians. I hope to be 
better acquainted with theit lan- 
guage before I leave the country.’ 


Ranniel, a Syrian Church, 
Nov. 22th, 1806, 

“ This church is built spon a 
rocky hil! on the banks of the river; 
and is the most remote of all the 
churches in this quarter. The two 
Kashechas here are Lucas and Mat- 
tai (Luke and Matthew). The chief 
lay members are Abraham, Georgi- 
us, Thoma, and Philippus. Some 
of the priests accompany me from 
church to church. I have now vti- 


sited eight churches, and scarcely 
believe that I am in the land of the 
- Hindoos; only that I now and then 
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see a Hindoo temple on the bank: 
of the river. I observed that the 
bells of most of the churches are 
within the building, and not jn g 
tower, The reason they said was 
this: when a Hindoo temple hap. 
pens fo be near a church, the Hip. 
doos do not like the Lell to sound 
loud, for they say it frightens their 
god.-<—T perceive that the Syrian 
Christians assimilate much to the 
{lindoos in the prac:ice of frequent 
ablutions for bealth and cleanliness, 
and in the use of vegetables and 
light food. 

** [ attended divine service on the 
Sunday, ‘Their lit rey is that which 
Was formerly used in the churches 
of the Patriarch of Antioch. Dur- 
ing the prayers, there were intervals 
of silence; the priests praying ina 
low veice, and every mai praying 
for himself. ‘These silent intervals 
add much to the solemnity and ap- 
pearance of devotion. They ase in- 
cense in the churches, it grows in 
the woods around them, and con- 
iributes much, they say, to health, 
and to the warmth and camfort of 
the church during the cold and rainy 
season of the year. At the con- 
clusion of the service, a ceremouy 
takes place, which pRascd me much. 
The priest (or bishop, if he be pre- 
sent) comes forward, and all the 
people pass by him as they go out, 
receiving his benediction individa- 
ally. If any man has been guilty 
of any immorality, he does not fe- 
ceive the blessing; and this, in their 
primitive aud patriarchal state, is 
accounted a severe punishment.— 
Instruction by preaching is little in 
use arsong them now. Many ol 
the old men lamented the decay of 
piety, aud religions knowledge; nd 
spoke with pleasure of the reco 
of ancient times. The have Sgt 
ceremonies nearly allied to those © 
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charches in a state of decline, there 
is too much formality in the worship. 
But they have the Bible and a scrips 
qual Liturgy ; and these will save a 
Church in the worst of times. These 
may preserve the spark and life ot 
rdigion, though the flame be out. 
And as there were but few copies of 
the Bible among the Syrians, (for 
every copy Was transcribed with the 
pen) it is highly probable that, if 
they had not enjoyed the advantage 
of the daily prayers, and daily por- 
tions of Scripture in their Liturgy, 
there would have been in the revo- 
lation of ages, no vestige of Chris- 
tiamity left among them. 

“The doctrines of the Syrian 
Christians are few in number, but 

re, and agree in essential points 
with thoseofthe Charch of Evgland: 
so that, although the body of the 
Church appears to be ignorant, and 
formal, and dead, there are indivi- 
duals who are alive to righteousness, 
who are distinguished from the rest 
by their purity of life, and are some- 
ines censured for too rigid a piety. 


“ The following are the chiet 


doctrines of this ancient Church: 
Pelle They hold the doctrine of a 
vicarious Atonement for the sins of 
men, by the blood and merits of 
Christ, and of the justification of the 
toul before God, * by faith slone,’ in 
tbat atonement 
“2. They maintain the Kegene- 
fition, or new birth of the soul to 
Nghi¢ousness, by the influence of 
the Spirit of God, which change is 
called in their books, from the Greck, 
the Meta-Noiz, or ch inge of mind. 
“3. In regard to the Trinity, the 
creed of the Syrian Christians ac- 
cords with that of St. Athanasius, 
but without the damuatory clauses. 
Hawritten and official communi- 
“tion to the Enclis!: Resident of 
favancore, the metropclitan states 
to be as follows - 
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‘ We believe in the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, three persons in 
one God, neither confounding the 
persons nor dividing the substance, 
one in three, and three in one. The 
Father generator, the Son generated, 
and the Holy Ghost proceeding, 
None is betore or after the other; 
in majesty, bonour, might, and 


power co-equal; Unity in Trinity, 


dud Trinity in Unity.’ He then 
proceeds to disclaim the different 
errors of Arius, Sabellius, Macedo- 
nius, Manes, Marcianus, Julianus, 
Nestorius, and the Chalcedonians; 
aud concludes, * That in the ap- 
pointed time, through the disposition 
of the Father and the Holy Ghost, 
the Son appeared on earth for the 
salvation of mankind; that he was 
born of the Virgin Mary, through 
the meavs of the Holy Ghest, aud 
was incarnate God and man.’ * 
© In every church, and in many 
of the private houses, here are manu- 
scripts in the Syriac language: and 
I have been successtul in procuring 
some old and valuable copies of the 
Scriptures and other books, written 
jn different ages and in diferent 
characters.’ 
® Candeenad, a church of the Syrian 
Christians, November “J, 1806. 


“ This is the residence of Mar 
Dionysius, the Metropolitan of the 
Syrian Church. A number of the 
priests from the other churches bad 
assembled by desire of the bishop, 
before my arrival, The bishop re- 
sides in a building attached to’the 
church. I was much struck with 
his first appearance. He was drest 
in a vestment of dark red silk; a 
large golden cross hung from his 
neck, and his venerable beard 
reached below his girdle, Sach, 
thought I, was the appearance of 
Chrysostom in the fourth centary. 
Qn public occasions, he wears the 

enises pal 
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episcopal mitre; a muslin sobe is 
thrown over bis under garment ; 
and in his hand he bears the crosier, 
or pastoral staff— He is a man of 
highly respectable character in his 
church, eminent for his piety, and 
for the attention he devotes to his 
sacred functions. I found him to 
be far superior in general learning 
to any of his clergy whom I had yet 
seen. He told me that all my con- 
versations with his priests since my 
arrival in the country had been com- 
municated to him. ‘ You have 
come, saidbe, ‘to visit a declinin 
church, and I am now an ok! man 
but the hopes of its secing better 
days cheers my old age, though I 
may not live to see them.’—I sub- 
mitted to the Bishop my wishes in 
regard to the translation apd print- 
ing of. the Holy Scriptures. <¢ I 
have already fully considered the 
subject,’ said he, f and have deter. 
mined to superintend the work my- 
self, and to call the most learned of 
my clergy to my aid. Itis a work 
which will illuminate these dark 
regions, and God will give it his 
blessing.’ [was much pleased when 
I heard this pious resolution of the 
venerable man; tor I had vow as- 
certained that there are upwards of 
200,000 Christians in the South of 
India, besides the Syriaus, who speak 
the Malabar language.—The next 
subject of importance in my mind, 
was the collection of uscfal manu- 
scripts in the Chaidaic and Syriac 
languages; and the bishop was 
pleased to say that he would assist 
my inquiries and add to my collee- 
tion.—He descanted with great 
satisfaction on the hope of seeing 
printed Syriac Bibles from England ; 
and said they would be ‘a treasure 
to his church.’ 


Yr 
5S 


© Cande-nad, 24:) November, 1£0*. 
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Since My coming amongst this 
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people, I had cherished the } 
that they might be one day united 
with the Church of England. When 


I reflected on the immense power of 


the Romisb Church in India, and on 
our inability to withstand its infy. 
ence, alone, it appeared to be an 
object of great consequence to ge. 
cure the aid and co-operation of the 
Syrian Church, and the sanction of 
its antiqnity in the East. J thought 
it might be serviceable, at least, to 
lay such a foundation by the discus- 
sion of the subject, as our church 
might act upon hereafter, if he 
Should think it expedient, I was 
afraid to mention the subject to the 
bishop at our first interview; but 
he himself intimated that he would 
be glad I would communicate freely 
upon it with two of his clergy.—1 
had hitberio observed somewhat of 
a reserve in those with whom! had 
conversed on this matter: and now 
the cause was explained. The 
bishop's chaplains confessed to me 
that they had doubts as to the purity 
of English ordination, ‘ The En- 
glish,’ said they, ‘ may be a warlike 
aud great people ; but their church, 
by your own account, ts but of a re- 
ecnt origin. Wheace do you derite 
your ordination ?’ ‘ Frem Rome. 
© You derive it from a church which 
is our ancient enemy, and with 
which we would never unite’— 
They acknowledged that there might 
be salvation in every church where 
‘the name of Christ was named ; 

but in the question of an union, ¥ 
was to be considered that they bad 

existed a pure church of Christ from 

the earliest ages; that if there was 

such a thing in the world as ordina- 

tion by the laying on of hands, a 

succession from the Apostles, " 7, 

probable that they possessed it; 

that there was no record of history 

or tradition to impeach their clam. 
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selieve that the same. ordination had 


deceaded from the Apostles, to the 

Church of Rome. ‘ It might be so: 

bat that church had departed from 

the faith.” I answered that the im- 
parity of the channel had not cor- 

ed the ordinance itself, or invali- 
dsted the legitimacy of the impo- 
gvion of hands; any more than the 
wickedness of a high priest in Israel 
could disqualify his successors. ‘The 
Charch of England assumed that 
she derivived apostolical ordination 
through the Church of Rome, as she 
ight have derived it through the 
Church of Antioch. I did not con- 
sider that the Church of England 
wasentitled to reckon her ordination 
to be higher or more sacred than 
that of the Syrian Charch. This 
was the point upon which they 
wished me to be explicit. ‘Thev ex- 
pected that in any official negociation 
om this subject, the antiquity and 
parity of Syrian ordination should be 
expressly admitted. 

“ Our conversation was reported 
tothe bishop. He wished me to 
tate the advantages of an union, 
One advantage would be, I observed, 
that English clergymen, or rather 
missionaries ordained by the Church 
ot England, might be permitted here- 
“ter to preach in the numerous 
eharches of the Syrians in India, 
wid aid then) in the promulgation of 
pure religion, avainst the preponde- 
ming and increesing influence of 
the Romish Church; and again, 
that ordination by the Syrian bishop 
Might qualify for prea: hing in the 
English churches in India; for we 

a> Immense empire in Hin- 
fottan, but few preachers: and of 
these few scarcely any could preach 
the uative languages.—The bishop 
mid, * I wonld sacrifice «much for 
“eh an union: only let me not be 
ailed to compromise any thing of 
the dignity and prrity of our 
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church.’ I told him, we did not 
wish to degrade, we would rather 
protect and defend it. All must 
confess that it was Christ's church 
in the midst ofa heathen land. The 
Church of England would be happy 
to promote its welfare, to revive its 
spirit, and to use it as an instrument 
of future good in the midst of her 
own empire. 1 took this occasion 
to observe that there were some rites 
and practices in the Syrian Church, 
which our church might consider 
objectionable or nugatory, The 
bishop contessed that some customs 
had been introduced during their 
decline in the latter centuries, which 
had no necessary connection with 
the constitution of the church, and 
might be removed without inconve- 
nience. He asked whether I had 
authority from my own church to 
make any proposition to him. I 
answered that I had not: that my 
own church scarcely knew that the 
Syrian Church existed: but I could 
anticipate the wishes and purposes 
of good men. He thought it strange 
that there was no bishop in India to 
superintend so large an empire; 
aud said he did not perfectly com- 
prehend our ecclesiastical principles. 
1 told him that we had sent bishops 
to other countries; but that our In- 
dian empire was yet in its infancy— 
Next day, the bishop, after confer- 
ring with his clergy on the subject, 
returned an answer in writing to the 
following effect: ‘That an union 
with the English Church, or, at least, 
such a connection as should appear 
to both churches practicable and ex- 
pedient, would be a happy event, 
and favourable to the advancemest 
of religion in India.” In making 
this communication, he used his of - 
ficial designation, ‘ Mar Dionysius, 
Metropolitan of Malibar.'—I asked 
the bishop if be would permit two 
ot the young Cassanars to go to 

N England 
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yen ee to finish their education, 
and then return to India. He said 


he should be very happy to give his 
permission, if any should be foand 
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who were willing to go. | 
cordingly made the’ offer Tt 
youths of good abilities, who are well 
skilled in the Syriac language.” 





InaursiTion aT Goa. 


[From the same.] 


“ Goa; Convent of the Augustinians, 
Jan. 23, 1808. 

we N my arrival at Goa, I was 
received into the house of 
Captain Schuyler, the British Resi- 
dent. The British force here is 
commanded by Colonel Adams, of 
his Majesty's 78th Regiment, with 
whom I was ‘formerly well ac- 
qtainted in Bengal. Next day I 
was introduced by these gentlemen 
to the Vice-Roy of Goa, the Cougt 
de Cabral. I intimated to his Ex- 
cellenicy my wish to sail up the river 
to Old Goa, (where the Inquisition 
is,) to which he politely acceded. 
‘Major Pareira of the Portuguese es- 
tablishment, who was present, and 
to whom I had letters of introduc- 
tion from Bengal, offered to accom- 
pany me to the city, and to intro- 
duce me to the Archbishop of Goa, 

the Primate of the Orient. 

«‘T had communicated to Colonel 
Adams, and tothe Sritish Resident, 
my purpose of enquiring into the 
state of tbe Inquisition. These gen- 
tlémen informed me, that I should 
hot be able to accomplish my de 
sign without difficulty ; since every 
thing relating to the Inquisition was 
condueted in a very secret manner, 
the most respectable of the lay Por- 

“tuguese themselves being ignorant 
of its proceedings; and that, if the 
priests were to discover my object, 





their excessive jealousy and alarm 
would prevent their communicating 
with me, or satisfying my inquinies 
on any subject, 

* On receiving this intelligence, 
I perceived that it would be neces 
sary to proceed with caution. | was, 
in tact, about to visit a republic of 
priests; whose dominion bad existed 
for nearly three centuries; whow 
province it was to prosecute hereties, 
and particularly the teachers of 
heresy; and from whose authority 
and sentence there was no appeal in 
India. 

‘* It happened that Lieutenant 
Kempthorne, Commander of bis 
Majesty's brig Diana, a distant con 
nection of my own, was at this tim 
in the harbour. On_ his learning 
that I meant to visit Old Goa, lk 
offered to accompany me; a dd 
Captain Stirling, of his Majesty’ 
84th regiment, which is now # 
tioned at the forts. 

“ We proceeded up the rivera 
the British Resident's barge accom 
panied by Major Pareira, who w# 
well qualified, by a thirty years 1 
sidence, to give information cot 
cerning local circamstancgs. 
him I Jearned that there were 0 
wards of two hundred churches sé 
chapels in the province of Gea, ao! 
upwards of two thousand priests . 

« On our arrival at the ve 
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was past twelve o'clock: alt the 
eharches were shut, and we were 
told that they would not be opeaed 
again till two o'clock. I mentioned 
to Major Pareira, that 1 intended to 
say at Old Goa some days; and that 
Ishould be obliged to him to find 
me a place tosleep in. He seemed 

ised at this intimation, and 
observed that it would be difficult 
for me to obtain reception in any of 
the churches or convents, and that 
there were noeprivate houses into 
which I could be admitted. I said 
I could sleep any where; I had two 
servants with me, and a travelling 
bed. When he perceived that I 
was serious in my purpose, he gave 
directions to a civil officer, to clear 
oat a room in a building which had 
been Jong uninhabited, and which 
was then used as a warehouse for 
goods, Matters at this time pre- 
sented a very gloomy appearance ; 
and | had thougb(¢of returning with 
my companions from this inhospi- 
lable place. In the mean time we 
sit down in the room I have just 
Mentioned, to take some retresh- 
ment, while Major Pareira went to 
tall on some of his friends. During 
this interval, IT communicated to 
Lieutenant Kempthorne the object 
of my visit. 1 had in my pocket 
*Dellon's Account of the Inquisition 
at Goa.;’ and I mentioned some par- 
tieulars. While we were conversing 
on the subject, the great bell began 
totoll; the same which Dellou ob- 
serves always tolls, before day-light, 
othe morning of the Auto da Fe. 
I did not myself ask any questions of 
the people concerning the {nquisi- 
fon; bat Mr. Kempthorve made 
laquiries for me: and he soon found 
but that the Santa Casa, or holy of- 

was close to the house where 
We were then sitting. The geotle- 


men went to the window to view 
horrid mansion ; and I could sew 
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the indignation of free and enlighten- 
ed men arise io the countenance of 
the two British officers, while they 
contemplated a place where formerly 
their own countrymen were ¢on- 
cemned to the {amen and into 
which they themselves might now 
suddenly be thrown, without the: 
possibility of rescue. 

“ At two o’ciock we went out to 
view the churches, which were now 
open for the afternoon service; for 
there are regular daily masses; and 
the belis began to assail the ear in 
every quarter. 

-“* The magnificence of the 
churches of Goa far exceeded any 
idea I had formed from the previous 
description. Goa is properly a city 
of churches ; and the wealth of pro- 
vinces seems to have been expended 
in their erection, The ancient. spe- 
cimens of architecture at this place 
far excel any thing that bas been at- 
tempted in modern times in any 
other part of the east, both in gran- 
deur and in taste. The chapel of 
the palace is built after the plan of 
St. Peter’s at Rome, and is said to 
be an accurate model of that para- 
gon cf architecture. The church 
of St. Dominic, the founder of the 
Inquisition, is decorated with paint- 
ings of Italian masters. St. Francis 
Xavier lies enshrined in a monument 
of exquisite art, and bis coffin is en- 
chased with silver and precic, - 
stones. The cathedral of Goa is 
worthy of one of the principal cities 
of Europe! and the church and con- 
vent of the Augustinians (in which 


I now reside) is a noble pile of build- 


ing, situated on an eminence, and 
has a magtificent appearance from 
afar, 

‘* But what a contrast to all this 
grandeur of the churches is the wor- 
ship offered within! I have been 
present at the service in one or other 


of the chapels every day since I ar- 
N2 rived 5 
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rived; and I seldom see a single 
worshipper, but the ecclesiastics, 
Two rows of native priests, kneeling 
in order before the altar, clothed 
in coarse black garments, of sickly 
appearance, and vacant counte- 
nance, perform here, from day to 
day, their laborious masses, seem- 
ingly unconscious of any other duty 
or obligation of life. 

“‘ The day was now far spent, 
and my companions were about to 
leave me. While I was considering 
whether f shonid return with them, 
Major Pareira, said he would first 
introduce me to a priest, high in 
office, and one of the most learned 
men in the place. We accordingly 
walked to the convent of the Au- 
gustinians, where I was presented 
to Joseph a Doloribus, a man well 
advanced in life, of pale visage and 
penetrating eye, ra her of a reve- 
rend appearance, and _ possessing 
great fluency of speech and urbanity 
of manners. At first sight he pre- 
sented the aspect of o:.e of those 
acute and prudent men of the world, 
the learned and respectable Italian 
Jesuits, some of whoin are yet found, 
since the demolition of their order, 
reposing in tranquil obscurity, in 
different parts of the east. After half 
an hour's conversation tn the Latin 
language, during which he adverted 
rapidly to a variety of subjects, and 
enquired concerning some learned 
men of his own church, whom I had 
visited in my tour, he politely in- 
vited me to take up my residence 
with him, during my stay at Old 
Goa, I was highly gravitied by this 
unexpected invitation ; but Liteute- 
nant Kempthorne did vot approve 
of leaving me in the hands of the 
Inquisitor For judge of our sur- 

rise, when we discovered that my 
earned host was one of the inquisi- 
tors of the hc ly office, the second 
member of that august tribunal in 
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rank, but the first and miost active 
agent in the business of the ‘ 
ment. _ Apartments were asi 
to me in the college adjoining the 
convent, next to the rooms of the 
Inquisitor himself; and here | hare 
been now four days at the very foun- 
tain head of information, in 

to those subjects which [ wished tp 
investigate. I breakfast and dine 
with the Inquisitor almost every 
day, and he generally passes bis 
evenings in my apartment. Ash 
considers my enquiries to be chiefly 
of a literary nature, he is perfect! 
candid and communicative og ¢! 
subjects. 

“© Next day after my arrival, | 
was introduced by my learned con- 
ductor to the Archbishop of Ge. 
We found him reading the Latin 
letters of St. Francis Xavier. On 
my adverting to the long duration 
of the city of Goa, while other cities 
of Europeans in India had soffered 
from war or revolution, the Arcb- 
bishop observed, that the preserva 
tion of Goa, was owing to th 
prayers of St. Francis Xavier, The 
Inquisitor looked at me to see what 
I thought of this sentiment. [se 
knowledged that Xavier was con- 
sidered by the learned among the 
English to have been a great man: 
what he wrote himself, bespeaks 
bim a man of Jearning, of ong 
genius, and great fortitude of mind 
but what others have written fr 
him, and of him, tarnished bis fame, 
by making him the inventor of 
The Archbishop signified his asscat 
He afterwards conducted me 1 
his private chapel, which is deco 
rated with images of silver, and 
into the archiepiscopal lioraryy of 
possesses a valuable collecuoa 


books.<wAs I passed yep 


cenvent, in returning from 


bishop's, I obse rved among the 
paintings in the civisier, 4 saat 
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of the famous Alexis de Menexes, 
Archbishop of Gua, who held the 
synod of Diamper near Cochin in 
1590, and burned the books of the 
Syrian Christians, From the in- 
scription underneath I Jearned that 
he was the founder ef the magnifi- 
cent church and convent in which I 
am now residing. 

“ On the same day I received an 
invitation to dine with the chiet In- 
quisitor, at bis house in the country. 
The second Inquisitor accompanied 
me, and we tound a_ respectable 
compauvy of priests, and a sumptuous 
entertainment. In the library of the 
chief Inquisitor I saw a_ register, 
containing the present establishment 
of the laguisition at Goa, and the 
names of all the officers. On my 
wking the chief Inquisitor whether 
the establishment was extensive as 
formerly, he sail it was nearly the 
same. I bad hitherto said little to 
any person concerning the Inquisi- 
tion, but I had indirectly gleaned 
much information concerning it, 
not only from the Inquisitors them- 
selves, but from certain priests, 
whom I visited at their respective 
convents; particularly from a father 
in the Franciscan Convent, who had 
himself repeatedly witnessed an 
Auto da Fe. 


“ Goa, Augustinian Convent, 
26th Jan. 1808. 


“On Sunday, after divine ser- 
tice, which I attended, we looked 
oer together the prayers and por- 
Hons of scripture for the day, which 

to a discussion concerning some 
of the doctrines of Christianity. We 
then read the third chapter of St. 
John's Gospel, in the Latin Vul- 
Sate. | asked the Inquisitor whether 
be believed in the influence in the 
sprit there spoken of. He distinctly 
AAmitted it ; cconjointly however, he 
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thought, in some obscure sense, with 
water. Il observed, that water was 
merely an emblem of the purifying 
elfects of the Spirit, and could be but 
anemblem. We next adverted to’ 
the expression of St. John in bis 
first Epistle: This is he that came 
by water and blood: even Jesus 
Christ; not by water only, but by 
water and blood:'—blood to atone 
for sin, and water to purify the 
heart; justification and sanctifica- 
tion; both of which were expressed 
at the same moment on the cross, 
The Inquisitor was pleased with the 
subject. By an easy transition we 
passed to the importance of the Bible 
itself, to illuminate the priests and 
people. I noticed to him that after 
looking through the colleges and 
schools, there appeared to me to be 
a total eclipse of scriptural light. 
He acknowledged that religion and 
learning were truly in a degraded 
state. —I had visited the theological 
schools, and at every place I ex- 
pressed iny surprise to the tutors, in 
presence of the pupils, at the abs nee 
of the Bible, and almost total want 
of reference to it. They pleaded the 
custom of the place, and the searcity 
of copies of the book ifself. Some 
of the younger priests came to me 
afterwards, desiring to know by 
what means they might procure 
copies. “This inquiry for Bibles was 
like a ray of hope beaming on the 
walls of the Inquisition, 

‘‘ IT pass an hour sometimes in 
the spacious library of the Augus- 
tinian Convent, and think myself 
suddenly transported into one of the 
libraries of Cumbridge. There are 
many rare volumes, but they are 
chiefly theological, and almost all of 
the sixteenth century, There are 
few classics; and T have not 
seen one copy of the original scrip. 
tures in Hebrew of Greek. , 


“* Goa; 
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** Goa, Aveustinian Convent, 
27th Jan. 1208. 


* On the second morning after 
my arrival, I was surprised by my 
host, the Inquisitor, coming into my 
apartment clothed in black robes 
from head to foot: for the usual 
dress of his order is white. He said 
he was going to sit on the tribunal 
of the Holy Office. ‘1 presume, 
father, your august office does not 
occupy much of your time?’ ‘ Yes,’ 
answered he, ‘ much. I sit on the 
tribunal three or four days every 
week, 

 T had thought, for some days, 
of putting Dellon’s book into the 
Inguisitor’s hands; @r if I could 
get him to advert to the facts stated 
in that book, I should be able to 
learn, by comparison, the exact state 
of the Inquisition at the present 
time. Jn the evening he came in, 
as usual, to pass an hour in my 
apartment. After some conversa- 
tion I took the pen in my hand to 
write a few notes in my journal; 
and, as if to amuse him, while 1 was 
writing, I took up Dellon’s book, 
which was lying with some others 
on the table, and handing it across 
to him, asked him whether he had 
ever seen it, It was in the French 
language, which he understood 
well. ‘ Relation de l'Inguisition de 
Goa,’ pronounced he, with a slow, 
articulate voice, He had never seen 
it before, and began to read with 
eagerness. He had not proceeded 
far, before he betrayed evident 
symptoms of uneasiness. He turned 
hastily to the middle of the book, 
and then to the end, and then ran 
over the table of contents at the be- 
ginning, as if to ascertain the fuil 
éxtent of the evil. He then com- 
posed himself to read, while | con- 
tinued to write. He turned over the 
pages with rapidity, and when he 
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came to a certain place, he «. 
claimed, in the broad Italian ace 
cent, * Mendacium, Mendacium’ 
I requested he would mark thos 
passages which were untrue, andiye 
should discuss them afterwards, for 
tha: I had other books on the sib 


ject. ‘Other books,’ said he, and 


he looked with an inquiring eye on 
those on the table. He continued 
reading till it was time to retire to 
rest, and then begged to take the 
book with him. 

** Tt was on this night thata cite 
cumstance happened which caused 
my first alarm at Goa, My servants 
slept every night at my chamber 
door, in the long gallery, which is 
common to all the apartinents, and 
not far distant from the servauts of 
the convent. About midnight | 
was waked by loud shrieks and et 
pressions of terror, from same per- 
son in the gallery. Jn the first mo- 
ment of surprise J] concluded it mast 
be the Alguazils of the holy office, 
seizing my servants to carry them 
to the Inquisition. But, on going 
out, I saw my own servants stand 
ing at the door, and the person wha 
had caused the alarm (a boy of about 
fourteen) at a little distance, sur 
rounded by some of the priests, Who 
had come out of their ceils on hear 
ing the noise. ‘The boy said be bad 
seen a spectre, and it wasa conader- 
able time before the agitations of 
his body and voice subsided. —Next 
morning at breakfast the Tiny aisttor 
apologized for the disturbance, 
said the boy's alarm proceeded from 
a ‘ pbantasma animi,’ a phantast 
of the imagination. 

¥ After breakfast we resumed the 
subject of the Inquisition. — 
Inquisitor admitted that Detloa's & 
scriptions of the d ip” 
tortate, of the oe trial, a” 
the Auto da Fé were, in 
but he said the writer judged uatry 
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of the motives of the Inquisitors, and 
very uncharitably of the character of 
the holy church; and I admitted 
that, under the pressure of his pe- 
caliar suffering, this might possibly 
be the case. The Inquisitor was 
pow anxious to know to what ex- 
teat Dellon’s book had been circu- 
lated in Europe. I told him that 
Picart had published to the world 
extracts frem it, in his celebrated 
work called ‘ Religious Ceremouies,’ 
together with plates of the system 
oftorture and burning at the Auto 
da Fe J added that it was now 
generally believed in Europe that 
these enormities no longer existed, 
and that the Inquisition itself hed 
been totally suppressed ; but that I 
was concerned to find that this was 
not the case. He now began a grave 
narration to shew that the [aquisition 
had undergone a change in some 
respects, and that ils terrers were 
mitigated. 

“ I had already discovered, from 
written or printed documents, that 
the Inqusition of Gea was suppressed 
by royal edict in the year 4775, and 
established again in 1779. The Fran- 
ciscan father, before mentioned, wit- 
nessed the annual Auto da Fé, from 
1770, to 1775. ‘It was the humanity 
andtender meroy of a good king,’ said 
the old father; ‘ which abolished 
the Inquisition.’ But immediately 
oa his death, the power of the 
Priests acquired the ascendant. under 
the Queen Dowager, and the tri- 
banal was re-established, afier a 
blocdiess interval of five years. It 
a6 continued in operation ever 
Since. 1 was restored in 1779, sub- 


ject to certain restrictions, the chief 


*f which are the two following, 
* That a greater number of witnesses 
should be required to convict @ cri- 
Minal than were before vecessary ;' 
aod that the Auto da Fé shouuld not 
be held publicly as befure ; but tbat 

Shiences of the tribunal shonk! 
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be executed privately, within the 
walls of the Inquisition. 

‘“« In this particular, the constitu- 
tion of the new Inquisition is more 
reprehensible than that of the old 
ene; for, as the old father expressed 
it, ‘ Nunc sigillum noa revelat Ine 
quisitio."—-Formerly the friends of 
those unfortunate persons who were 
thrown into its prison, had the me, 
lancholy satisfaction of seeing. them 
once a year walking in the procession 
of the Auto da Fe; or if they: were 
condemned to die, they witnessed 
their death, and mourned for the 
dead. But now they have. no means 
of learning for years whether they 
be dead or alive. The policy of this 
new mode of concealment appears 
to be this, to preserve the power of 
the Inquisition, and at the same 
time to lessen the public odium of its 
proceedings, in the presence of Bri- 
tish dominion and civilization, & 
asked the father his opinion concern- 
ing the nature and frequency of the 
punishments within the walls. He 
said he possessed no certain means 
of giving a satisfactory answer; that 
every thing transacted there was de- 
clared to be ‘ sacrum et secretam.,’ 
But this he knew to be true, that 
there were constantly captives in the 
dungeons; that some of them arm 
liberated atier long confinement, bat 
that they never speak afterwards of 
what passed within the place. He 
added that, of all the persoms he had 
known, who had been ieberated, he 
never knew one who did mot carty 
about with him what might be called 
‘ the mark of the dnquisitive ;’ that 
is to say, who did not shew in the 
sulermmity of his countenance, or in 
his peculiar demeanor, or his terror 
of the priests, that he had beea in 
that dreadfy} piace. 

“ The chief argament of the In- 

uisitor to prove the meliorati w of the 
lnquiskion wasthe superior bamanity 
of the Inguinicors. J —— 
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I did not doubt the humanity of the 
existing officers; but what availed 
humanity in an Inquisitor? he must 
ronounce sentence according tothe 
ive of the tribunal, which are no- 
torious enougl?; and a relapsed here- 
tic must be burned in the flames, or 
confined for life in a dungeon, 
whether the Inquisitor be humane 
or not. ‘ But if,’ said I, § you would 
satisfy my mind completely on this 
subject, shew me the Inquisition.’ 
He said it was not permitted to 
any person to see the Inquisition. 
{ observed that mine might be con- 
sidered as a peculiar case ; that the 
character of the Inquisition, and the 
expediency of its longer continuance 
had been called in question ; that I 
had myself written oa the civilization 
of India, and might possibly publish 
something more upon that subject, 
and that it could not be expected 
that I should pass over the Inguisi- 
tion without notice, knowing what 
I did of its proceedings; at the same 
time I should not wish to state a 
single fact without his authority, or 
at least bis admission ofits truth. | 
added that he himself had been 
pleased to communicate with me 
very fully on the subject, and that 
in all our discussions we had both 
been actuated, I hoped, by a good 
purpose. The countenance of the 
Inquisitor evidently altered on re- 
ceiving this intimation, nor did it 
ever afier wholly recain its wonted 
frankness and piacidity. After some 
hesitation, however, he said he 
would take me with him to the In- 
quisition ‘the next day.—I was a 
good deal surprised at this ac- 
quiescence of the Inquisitor, but 
i did not know what was in bis 
pind. 
* Goa. Aucuffinian Convent, 
28th Janvary, 1808, 


f When I left the Forts to come 
pp to the Inquisition Colonel Adams 
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desired me to write to him ; and be 
added, half-way between jest and 
earnest, ‘ If I do not hear from 

in three days, I shall march down 
the 78th and storm the Inquisition,’ 
This I promised to do. But, having 
been so wel! entertained by the Ine 
quisttor, 1 torgot my promise, Ac. 
cordingly, on the day before yester- 
day, I was surprised by a visit from 
Major Braamcamp, Axd-de-Camp to 
his Excellency the Vice-Ray, bearing 
a letter from Coionel Adams, and a 
message from the Vice-Roy, propo. 
sing that] shouid return every even- 
ing and sleep at the Forts, on ac. 
count of the unhealthiness of Goa, 

** This morning after breakfast 
my host went to dress for: the holy 
othce, and soon returned iu his in- 
quisitorial robes. He said he would 
go half an hour before the usual time 
tor the purpose of shewing me the 
Inquisition. J thought that bis 
countenance was more severe than 
usual; and that his attendants were 
not so civil as before. The truth was, 
the midnight scene was still on my 
mind. ‘The Inquisition 4s about 4 
quarter of a mile distant from the 
convent, and we proceeded thither 
in our manjeels, On our arrival at 
the place, the Inquisitor said 10 me, 
as we were ascending the steps of 
the outer stair, that he hoped | 
should be satisfied with a transient 
view of the Inquisition, snd that l 
would retire whenever he should der 
sire it. I took this asa good omen, 
and followed my conductor with 
tolerable confidence. 

« He led me first to the great 
kall of the Inquisition. We were 
met at the door by a number of 
well-dressed persons, who, I a 
wards understood, were the 
miliars and attendants of the 
office. They bowed very 4 
the Inquisitor, and ants is 
prise at me.° The great. — 
place jn which the prs seared 
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lied for the procession of the 

Auto da Fé. At the procession de- 
gribed by Dellon, in which he him- 
gif walked barefoot, clothed with 
the painted garment, there were up- 
wards of one hundred and fifty 
isoners. I traversed this hall for 
some time, with a slow step, reflect- 
ing on its former scenes, the Inqui- 
stor walking by my side, in silence. 
Jthought of the fate of the multitude 
of my fellow-creatures who had 
through this place, con- 
demned by a tribunal of their fellow- 
sinners, their bodies devoted to the 
flames, and their souls to perdition. 
And I could not help saying to him, 
‘Would not the holy church wish, 
in her mercy, to have those souls 
back again, that she might allow 
them a little further probation ?’ 
The Inquisitor answered nothing, 
but beckoned me to go with him to 
adoor at one end of the hall. By 
this door he conducted me to some 
small rooms, and thence to the spa- 
cious apartments of the chief Inqui- 
siior. Having surveyed these he 
brouzht me back again to the great 
hall; and I thought he seemed now 
desirous that 1 should depart. ‘ Now, 
father,) said I, ‘lead me to the 
dungeons below ; I want to see the 
captives. No,’ said he, ‘ that 
cannot be."—] now began to sus- 
pect that it had been in the mind of 
the Inquisitor, from the beginning, 
to shew me only a certain part of 
the Inquisition, in the hope of satis- 
fying my inquiries in a general way. 
lurged him with carnestness, but 
he steadily resisted, and seemed to 
be offended, or rather agitated by 
my importunity. I intimated to 
him plainly, that the only way to 
Justice to his own assertions and 
arguments, regarding the present 
sate of the Inquisition, was to shew 
me the prisons and the captives. I 
thould then describe oply what J 
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saw; but now the subject was left 
in awfyl obscurity.—* Lead: me 
down,’ said I, ‘ to the inner build- 
ing, and let me pass through the 
two hundred dungeons, ten feet 
square, described by your former 
captives, Let me count the number 
of your present captives, and con- 
verse with them, I want to see it 
there be any subjects of the British 
government, to whom we owe pro- 
tection. I want to ask how long 
they have been here, how long it is 
since they beheld the light of the 
sun, and whether they ever expect 
to see it again. Shew me the cham- 
ber of torture; and declare what 
modes of execution, or of punish- 
ment, are now practised within the 
walls of the Inquisition, in lieu of 
the public Auto da Fe, If, after all 
that has passed, father, you resist 
this reasonable request, 4 shall be 


justified in believing, that you are 


afraid of exposing the real state of 
the Inquisition in India.” To these 
observations the Inquisitor made no 
reply ; but seemed impatient that I 
should withdraw. ‘ My good fa- 
ther,” said I, ‘1 am about to take 
my leave of you, and to thank you 
for your hospitable attentions, (it 
had been before understood that I 
should take my final leave at the 
door of the Inquisition, after having 
seen the interior,) and I wish always 
to preserve on my mind a favourable 
sentiment of your kindness and can; 
dour. You cannot, you say, shew 
me the captives and the dungeons; 
be pleased then merely to answer 
this question; for I shall believe 
your word:—how many prisoners 
are there now below, in the cells of 
the Inquisition ?’ The Inquisitor re- 
plied, ‘ That is a question which I 
cannot answer.’ On his pronounc- 
ing these words, I retired hastily 
towards the door, and wisbed him 
We shook hands with as 


farewell, 
much 
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much cordiality as we could at the 
Moment assume; and both of us, I 
believe, were sorry that our parting 
took place with a clouded counte- 
nance, 

* From the Inquisition [ went to 
the place of burning in the Camp 
Santo Lazaro, on the river side, 
where the victims were brought to 
the stake at the Auto da Fe. It is 
close to the palace, that the Vice- 
Roy and his court may witness the 
execution; for it has ever been the 
policy of the Inquisition to make 
these spiritual executions appear to 
be the executions of the state. An 
old priest accompanied me, who 
pointed out the place, and described 
the scene. As I passed over this 
melancholy plain, I thought on 
the difference between the pure 
and benign doctrine, which was 
first preached to India in the apo- 
stolic age, and that bloody code, 
which, after a long night of dark- 
hess, was announced to it under the 
same name! And [ pondered on the 
mysterious dispensation, which per- 
mitted the ministers of the Inquisi- 
tion, with their racks and flames, to 
visit these lands, before the heralds 
of the gospel of peace. But the 
most painful reflection was, that this 
tribunal should yet exist, unawed 
by the vicinity of British humanity 
and dominion. 1 was not satisfied 
with what I had seen or said at the 
Inquisition, and I determined to yo 
back again. The Inquisitors were 
now sitting on the tribunal, and | 
had some excuse for returning ; for 
1 was to receive from the chief In- 
quisitor a letter, which he said he 
would give me, before I left the 
place, for the British Resident in 
Travancore, being an answer to a 
letter from that officer. 

_“ When I arrived at the Inqui- 
sition, and had ascended the outer 
stairs, the door-keepers surveved me 
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doubtingly, but suffered 
supposing that I had reterned 
permission and appointment of the 
Inquisitor. [ entered the great 
hall, and went up directly towards 
the tribunal of the Inquisition, de. 
scribed by Dellon, in which is the 
lofty crucifix. I sat down on a form 
and wrote some notes ; and then de. 
sired one of the attendantsto carry in 
my name totheInguisitor. As! walked 
up the hall, I saw a poor womag 
sitting by herself, on a bench by 
the wall, apparently in a disconss 
late state of mind. She clasped her 
hands ag I passed, and gave mea 
look expressive of her distres, 
This sight chilled my spirits. The 
familiars told me she was waiting 
there to be called up before the tt- 
bunal of the Inquisition. While! 
was asking questions concerning het 
crime, the second Inquisitor came 
out in evident trepidation, and was 
about to complain of the intrusion; 
when I informed him I had come 
back for the letter from the chief 
Inquisitor. He said it should be 
sent after me to Goa; and he com 
ducted me with a quick step toward 
the door As we passed the poor 
woman I pointed to her, and said to 
him with some emphasis, ‘ Behold, 
father, another victim of the holy 
Inquisition !" He answered nothiog. 
When we arrived at the head of 
the great stair, he bowed, 

took my last leave of Josephes * 
Doloribus, without uttering * 
word. 


« Jt will be well understood for 


what parpose the foregoing partie 
Jars po rar the mob 
Goa, are rehearsed in the cars ™ 
the British nation. * ~-ae| 
says Montesquico, * deserve 


it an 
of human nature, for 
article in their treaty wth the 


Carthaginians, that they shoald a 
stain from sacrificing ther 
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to their gods." It has been observed 
respectable writers, that the 

ish nation ought to imitate this 
example, and endeavour to induce 
ber allies ‘to abolish the human 
sacrifices of the Inquisition ;' and a 
censire has been passed on our 
eroment for its indifference to 
ibis subject. The indifference to 
the Inquisition is attributable, we 
believe, to the same cause whieh 
has produced an indifference to the 
religious principles which first orga- 
nized the Inquisition. The mighty 
despot, who supprésséd the Inqui- 
sition in Spain, was not swayed 
probably by very powerful motives 
of humanity; byt viewed with 
jealousy a tribunal, which usurped 
an independent dominion; and he 
potit down, on the same principle 
that he put down the popedow, that 
he might remain pontiff and grand 
inquisitur himself. And so he will 
femain for a time, till the purposes 
of ltrovidence shall bave been ac+ 
complished by him. But are we to 
kK on in silence, aad to expect that 
further métiorations in human so- 
eitty are to be effected by desporism, 
or by great revolutions? * If,’ say 
the same writers, ‘ while the [uquisi- 
ton Is destroyed in Europe by the 
power of despotism, we could enter- 
tain the hope, and it i¢ not too 
Much to etitertain such a hope, that 
the power of liberty is about to de- 
roy itin America; we might, even 
amid the gloom that sd:rounds us, 
tongratulaie our fellow-creatures on 
one of the most remarkable periods 
in the history of the progress of ha» 
man society, the final erasure of the 
loquisition from the face of the 
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earth.’ It will indeed be an impor- 
tant and happy day to the earth, 
when this final erasure shall take. 
place; but she period of such an 
event is nearer, we apprehend, in 
Europe and America, than it is in 
Asia; and its termination in Asia 
depends as much on Great Britain 
as on Portugal. And shall not Great 
Britain do her part to hasten this de- 
sirable time ? Do we wait, as if to 
see whether the power of infidelity 
will abolish the other Inquisitions of 
the earth ? Shall not we, in the mean 
while, attempt to do something, on 
Christian principles, for the honour 
of God and of humanity? Do we 
dread even to express a sentiment on 
the subject in our legislative assem- 
blies, or to notice it in our treaties ? 
It is surely our duty to declare our 
wishes, at least, for the abolition of 
these inhuman tribunals, (sincd we 
take an active part in promoting the 
welfare of other nations,) and to de 
liver our testiinony against them in 
the presence of Europe. 

« This case is not unlike that of 
the immolation of females in Bengal: 
with this aggravation i\ regard to 
that atrocity, that the rite is pe 
trated in our own territories, Out 
humanity in England revolts at the 
occasional description of the enor. 
mity; but the Matter comes not t 
our own business and bosoms, and 
we fail even to insinaate oar disap- 
probation of the deed. Tt may be 
concluded thei, that while we re- 
main silent and unmoved spectators 
of the flarnes of the widow's pile, 
there is no hope that we shall be 
justly affected by the réported for- 
rors of the Inquisition.” ‘ 
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CLASSICAL AND POLITE CRITICIsy. 


ANIMADVERSIONS oF tH2 Ricut Honovuraste C. J. Fox ON TRE 
Greek Poets. 


(From Mr. Trorrer’s Memoirs oF wis LaTTer Years] 


es WAS much gratified, my dear 
Sir, with your letter, as your 
taste seems so exactly to agree with 
mine; and I am very glad, for your 
sake, that you have taken to Greek, 
as it will now be very easy to you, 
and if I may judge from myself, will 
be one of the greatest sources of 
amusement to you.—Homer and 
Ariosto have always been my favou- 
rites: there is something so delight- 
ful in their wonderful facility, and 
the apparent absence of al! study, ia 
their expression, which is almost 
peculiar to them. I think you must 
be very partial, however, to find 
but two faults in the twelve books 
of the Iliad. The passage in the ninth 
book, about Aaizi, appears to me, 
as it does to you, both poor and 
forced; but I have no great objec: 
tion to that about the wall in the 
twelfth, though, to be sure, it is 
not very necessary. The tenth 
book has always been a particular 
favourite w:th me, not so much on 
account of Diomede’s and Ulysses’ 
exploits, (though that part is excel- 
lent too) as on account of the be- 


ginning, which describes so forcibly 
the anxious state of the generils, 
with an enemy so near, a. having 
had rather the worst of the former 
day. 1 do not know any desenp- 
tion any where that sets the thing 
so Clearly before one; aud thea the 
brotheriy feclings of Agamemnon 
towards Menelaus, and the modesty 
and amiableness of Menelaus’s cha 
racter (whom Homer, by the way, 
seems to be particularly fond of) are 
very affecting. Artosto has certain 
ly taken his night expedition either 
from Homer's or from Virgil's Nisus 
and Euryalus. 1 scarcely know 
which I prefer of the three; Im 
ther think Virgil's; but Ariosto bas 
one merit beyond the others, from 
the important consequences which 
arise from it to the story, Tass 
(for he, too, must have whatever 
is in the Iliad or ASneid) 1s 4 vey 
poor imitation, as far as I wil 
«« T suppose, as soon as you “ 
done the Iliad, you will read t 
Odyssey ; which, though certainly 
not so fine a poem, 1s, to my taste, 


still pleasanter to read. ae on 
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know what parts of it strike you 
most, and believe me you cannot 
oblige me more than by correspond- 
ing on such subjects. Of the other 
Greek poets, Hesiod; Pindar, Eschy- 
jus, Sophocles, Euripides, Apollo- 
nius Rhodius, and Theocritus, are 
the most worth reading. Of the 
tragedians, I like Euripides the best : 
but Sophocles is. I believe, more 
generally preferred, and is certainly 
more finished, and has fewer gross 
faults. Theocritus, in his way, is 
perfect :—the two first Idylls, par- 
ticularly, are excellent. I suppose 
the ode you like is Adwsis a Kodyoy, 
which is pretty enough, but not 
such as to give you any adequate 
‘idea of Theocritus. There is an 
elezy upon Adonis, by Bion, which 
isia parts very beautiful, and some 
lines of it upon the common place 
of Death, which have been imitated 
over and over again, but have never 
been equalled. In Hesiod, the ac- 
count of Pandora, of the Golden 
Age, &c. and some other parts, are 
very good; but there is much that 
is tiresome. Perhaps the work, 
which is most generally considered 
as not his, | mean the Acris, is the 
one that has most poctry in it. It 
is very good, and to say that it is in- 
ferior to Homer's and Virgil's shields, 
Is Not saying much against it. Pin- 
dar is too often obscure, and some- 
times much more spon out and 
wordy than suits my taste; but 
there are passages in him quite di- 
vine. 1 have not read above half 
his works. Apollonius Rhodius is, 
I think, very well worth reading. 
The beginning of Medea’s love is, I 
believe, original and though often 
Copied since, never equalled, There 
ae many other fine parts in his 
peem, besides some of which Virgil 
has improved, others scarce equalled. 
here is, however, in the greater 


part of the poem an appearance of 





labour, and a hardness, that makes 
it tiresome. He seems to me to be 
an author of about the same d 

of genius with Tasso; and if there 
is more in the latter to be liked} 
there is nothing, I think, to be liked 
in him so well as the parts of Apol- 
lonius to which I have alluded. I 
have said nothing of Aristophanes, 
because I never read him. Callie 
machus and Meschus are worth 
reading; but there is little of them. 
By the way’, I now recollect that the 
passage about death, which IU said 
was in Bion’s elegy upon Adonis, is 
in Moschus’s upon Bion. Now you 
have all my knowlege about Greek 
poetry. T am quite pleased at your 
liking Ariosto so much ; though in- 
deed I foresaw you would, from the 
great delight you expressed at Spen- 
ser, who is cei tainly inferior to him, 
though very excellent too.—Tasso 
I think below both of them, but 
many count him the first among 
thuse three; and even Metastasio, 
who ought to be a better judge of 
Italian poetry than you or I, gives 
him, upon the whole, the preference 
to Ariosto, 

«You will, of course, bave been 
rejoiced at the peace, as we all are, 
Mrs. F. desires to be remembered to 
you kindly. She is very busy justnow, 
but will write to you soon, I think 
this place has looked more beaatiful 
than ever this year, both in Spring 
and Summer, and so it does now in 
Autumn. I have been very idle 
about my History, but I will make 
up for it by and by; though I be- 
lieve I must go to Paris, to look at 
some papers there, before I can finish 
the first volame. I think in: the 
last half of the Liiad you will admire 
the sixteenth, twentieth, twenty- 
second, and twenty-fourth books 
particolarly. I believe the general 
opinion is, that Homer did write 


near the sbore, and he certainly does, 
as 
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as you observe, particularly delight 
in illustrations taken from the sea, 
waves, &c, Perhaps a don is rather 
too frequert a simile with him. I 
dare say you were delighted with 
Helen and Priam ou the walls in the 
third book ; and I suspect you will 
be proportionably disgusted with 
Tasso’s servile and ill-placed imita- 
tion of it. Do not imagine, however, 
that [am not sensible to many beau- 
ties in Tasso, especially the parts 
imitated by Spenser, Ermiuia’s flight 
and adventure, the description of 
the pestilence, and many others. 
‘« IT am, dear Sir, 
Most truly, 
Your's ever, 


C. J. Fox. 
St. Anne's Hill, Monday. 
(Post Mark, Oct. 20, 1802.) 





“« My pear Sir, 

“T am quite scandalized at having 
so long delayed answering your let- 
ters, but I put it off. as 1 am apt to 
do every thing, from day to, till 
Christmas; and on that day, Mrs. 
F. was taken very seriously ill with 
a fever, and sore throat of the in- 
flammatory kind.—The violence of 
the disorder was over this day se'n- 
night. but though she has been 
mending ever since, she is still weak. 
However, she may now be called, 
comparatively speaking, quite well; 
and I did not like to write till I 
could tell you that she was so. I 
hope you go on with your Greek, 
and long to know whether you are 
as fond of the Odyssey as I am, as 
also what progress you have made 
in the other poets. The Plutarchus, 
whom you ask after, is, I believe, 
the same Plutarch who wrote the 
Lives, and who certainly was of 
Charonea. At least, I never beard 
of any other author of that name, 
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works. I think when you s 
despise Tasso, you go So Key 
can do,—-and though there is ser. 
vility in bis manner of imitatiog 
which is disgusting, yet it is ' 
fair to be angry with him, for trang. 
lating a simile of Homer's, a 

(if it be one) of which nearly 
poet has been guilty. Ifthere be ong 
who has not, I suspect it is he whom 
you say you are going to read, I meag 
Dante. I have only read part of 
Dante, and admire him very much, 
I think the brilliant passages are 
thicker set in his works than in those 
of almost any other poet; but the 
want of connection and interest 
makes him heavy; and, besides the 
difficulty of his language, which I 
do not think much of, the obscurity 
of that part of history to which he 
refers, is much against him. His 
allusions, in which he deals nota 
little, are, in consequence, most of 
thei Jost. 

“ T agree in liking Armida, but 
cannot help thinking Rinaldo’s de 
tention in his gardens very inferior 
to Ruggiero’s. 

Or fino agli occhi ben nuota nel golfo 
Delle delizie e delle cose belle, 


may seem to some an expression 
rather too familiar, aud nearly fool- 
ish; but it is much better for de 
scribing the sort of situation m which 
the two heroes are supposed to be, 
than the Romito Amante of Tass; 
not to mention the garden of Ar 
mida being all on the inside of the 
palace, and walled round by it, ig 
stead of the beautiful country de 
scribed by Ariosto. Do you pot 
think, too, that Spenser bes sa 
improved upon Tasso, by giving 
song in praise of pleasure toa BY 
rather than to a parrot? Pray 
want any information about 
poets or others, that I can give you. 


and be wrote many philosophieal do not spare me, for it is a sa 
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t to me to be employed upon 
geh subjects, with one who has a 
true relish for them. 

«J do not wonder at your pas- 
sionate admiration of the Iliad, and 

with yon as to the peculiar 
beauty of mos of the parts you 
mention. The interview of Priam 
and Achilles is, I think, the finest 
ofall. I rather think that in An- 
dromache's first lamentation, she 
dwells too much upon her child, 
and too little upon Hector, but may 
bel am wrong. But your referring 
to the fourth book only for Aga- 
memnon's brotherly kindness, I 
should almost suspect that you had 
not sufficiently noticed the extreme 
delicacy and kindness with which 
he speaks of him in the tenth, v. 
120, &c. 

“ We have not at all fixed our 
time for going to Paris yet. Mrs. F. 
desires to be most kindly remem- 
bered to you. 

“I am very truly, 
My dear Sir, your's ever, 
C. J. Fox. 

P.S. I do not know which is the 
best translation of Don Quixote; I 
have only read Jarvis’s, which I 
think very indifferent. I liked 
Feijoo very much when I read him, 
bat I have not his works. 





“ Paris, October 27. 

My Dear Sir. 
_“ Mrs. Fox has had two letters 
from you, one from Dover, which 
was longer coming than any letter 
ever was, and ove from Chester, 
and desires me to thank you for her, 
though she has no excuse, that I 
How of, except idleness, for not 
doing so herself. She has had ano- 
ther bad cold, with rheumatism, 
bat is, thank God, nearly well. We 

het wonder at your finding the 
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difference between French and En- 
glish manners, in casual acquaiot- 
ance, very great; and I doubt much, 
whether we have great superiority 
i more intimate connections, to 
compensate our inferiority in this 
respect ; you remember, no doubt, 
Cowper's character of us in the Task ; 
it is excellent. 

“I do not think we have seen 
any thing worth mentioning since 
you went, or rather since Mrs. F, 
wrote to you after her preseatation ; 
only we were one day at Rainey, for- 
merly the Duke of Orleans’s, which, 
though in a state of neglect, is still 
very beautiful. We have seenMadame 
Duchesnois again, in Roxane, in 
Bajazet, and either the part suited 
her better than the others, or she is 
very much improved. My work is 
finished, and we stay now only in 
expectation of my brother, who 
writes word that he will be here the 
2d of November; we shall, of course, 
stay some days with him, and set 
out, I think, the 7th. Ihave made 
visits to your friends the consuls, and 
dined with Le Brun; he seems 
heavy, but if he is the author, as 
they say he is, of the Chancellor 
Maupeoux’s addresses to the parlia- 
ment at the end of Louis XVIth's 
reign, it must be his situation that 
has stupified him, for they are very 
good indeed. As you had a curiosity 
about an over-turn, it is very well it 
was satisfied at so cheap a rate, We 
shall be very giad to hear that your 
mode of travelling bas been aitended 
with no worse consequences. 

“T suppose you will now goin 
earnest to law. I do not know 
much of the matter, but I suspeet 
that a regular attendance (and with 
attention) to the courts, is still more 
important than any reading what- 
ever; you, of course, read Black- 
stone over and over again ; and if so, 
pray tell me whether you agree with 

me 
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mein thinking his style of English the 
very best among our modern writers ; 
always easy and intelligible; far 
more correct than Hume, and less 
studied and made up than Robert- 
son. It is a pity you did not see, 
while you were here, Villerson, the 
great Grecian, if it were only for 
the purpose of knowing how fast 
it is possible for the human voice to 
go without indistinctness. I believe 
he could recite the whole [iad in 
four hours. 
knowledge of al) kinds, and it is well 
he has, for at his rate, he would run 
out a moderate stock in half an 
hour. I hope soon to hear you are 
got safe to Dublia; direct you next 
to St. Anne's Hill, where we hope to 
be by the 13th of next month. I 
find the Baronet and Grattan are 
both in England, sol have no mes- 
sage to send to your country. We 
have just begun the Roman comique, 
and have already found the originals 
of several of Ficlding’s bloody noses, 
&e. which made youso angry. We 
are just going to pay a visit to the 
Museum. 
Your affectionate friends, 
C. J. Fox. 
KE. Fox. 
Hotel de Richelieu, Oct. 28. 





“ My pear sIR, 

« Pray do not think you trouble 
me, but quite the contrary, by writ- 
ing to me, and especially on the sub- 
ject of your poetical studies. What 
{ do not like in your letter is, your 
account of yourself; and I aim atraid 
a winter io Dublin, which may not 
be so useful to you in other respects, 
may not be quite so well for your 
health; which, after all, is the 
grand article. Mrs. F. has not writ- 
ten lately, because you had not told 
her how to direct; and as she had 


He has a great deal of 
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not heard of your receiving the last 
letter she directed to Glasnevin, she 
feared that might not do. She de 
sires me to say every thing that is 
kind to you. 

“‘ Tam very glad you prefer By. 
ripides to Sophocles, because it js 
my taste: though I am not sure that 
it.is not thought a heresy. He(Ear,) 
appears to me to have much mor 
of facility and nature in his way of 
writing than the other. Thes 
you mention of Electra is indeed 
beautitul: but when you have tread 
some more of Euripides, perhaps 
you will not think it quite unri- 
valled. Of all Sophocles’s plays, I 
like Electra clearly the best, and | 
think your epithet to Oecd. Tyr, 
a very just one; it is really to mea 
very disagreeable play; and yet 
there are many, who not only prefer 
it to Electra, but reckon it the finest 
specimen of the Greek theatre. I 
like his other two plays upon the 
Theban story both better, i.e, the 
Oed. Col. and the Antigone. Io 
the latter there is a passage io her 
answer to Cicero that is, perhaps, 
the sublimest in the world; and, i 
many parts of the play there isa 
spirit almost miraculous, if, as itis 
said, Sophocles was past eighty when 
he composed it. Cicero has 
great use of the passage I allude to, 
in his oration for Milo. I suppose 
you selected Hipp. and Iph. in Auli, 
on account of Racine; and I bope 
you have observed with what ¢- 
treme judginent he has imitated 
them. Un the character of Hipp. 
only, I think he has fallea short of 
his original. ‘The scene of Phedras 
discovery of her love to her Burs, 
he has imitated pretty closely, 
if he bas not surpassed it, t 2 
because that was impossible. bot 
Clytemnestra, too, 15 excellent, 
would have been better: if be 
ventured to bring of P sr 
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Oresies as Eur. does. The change 
which you mention in the Greek 
Iphigenia, [ like extremely; but it 
is censured by Arisiotle as a change 
ef character,—not, I think, justly. 
Perhaps the sudden change in Mene- 
laus, which he also censures, is less 
defensible. Now, though the two 

ys of Eur. which you have read, 
are undoubtedly among his best, I 
will venture to assure you, that there 
are four others you will like full as 
well; Medea, Phoenissx, Heraclide, 
and Alcestis; with the last of which, 
if | know any thing of your taste, 
you will be enchanted, Many faalts 
are found with it, but those faults 
lead to the greatest beauties. For 
instance, if Hercules’s levity is a 
little improper im a tragedy, his 
shame afterwards, and the immedi- 
ate consetjuence of that shame being 
amore than human exertion, afford 
the finest picture of an heroie mind 
that exists. The Speech beginning 
wTIOAAe Thaca xaodia,&c.isdivine. 
Besides the two you have read, and 
the four I have recommended, Her: 
cules Furens, Iph. in Tauris, Heeuba, 
Bacchze, and Troacles, are all very 
excellent. Then come lon, Supplices, 
Blectra, and Helen; Orestes and 
Andromache are, in my judgment, 
the worst. i have not mentioned 
Rhesus and Cyclops, because the 
former is not thonght to be really 
Euripides’, and the latter is entire ly 
comic, or rather a very coarse farce ; 
excellent, however, in its way, and 
the conception of the characters not 
unlike that of Shakespeare's Caliban. 
[should never finish, if I were to 
let myself go upon Euripides. In 
two very material points, however, 
be is certainly far excelled by So- 


Phocles: Ist, in the introduction of 


Proper subjects in the songs of the 

chorus: and 2diy, in the manage- 

inent of his plot. The extreme ab- 

surdity of the chorus, in Medea suf- 
lsil 
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fering her to kill her children, and 
of that in Phaedra, letting her hang 
herself, without the least attempt to 
prevent it, has been often and justly 
ridiculed ; but what signify faults, 
were there are such excessive beau- 
ties ? Pray write soon, aud let me 
know, if you have read more of these 
plays, what you think of them, 

“ If you do not go to Dublin be- 
fore my brother returos, you had 
better commission somebody to call 
at the Royal Hospital, for some 
books of which Mrs, H. Fox. took 
the charge for you, but which, as 
she writes, she does not know where 
to send, I think my brother's ree 
turn a very bad symptom of the in- 
tentions of Government with regard 
to poor Ireland; but that is a sub- 
ject as fruitful, though not so plea- 
sant, as that of Euripides. 

Your's, ever most truly, 
C. J, Fox, 
St. Anne’s Hill, Friday. , 

P. S. When you have read the 
two farewell speeches of Medea and 
Alcestis to their children, | do not 
think you will say that Electra’s is 
quite unrivalled, though most ex- 
cellent undoubtedly it is. 


‘« My DRAR SIR, 

“} enclose you a letter for Mr. 
G. Ponsonby, to whom also J men+ 
tioned you in a letter I wrote bim a 
few days since, upon another subject. 
We are very happy, indeed, to hear 
so much better account of your 
health, than that which you gave 
in your former letters. Now that 
you are settled in Dublin, and bard 
at it with the law, I ought not, ac- 
cording to comnon notions, to 
answer your questions about Ags- 
chylus, &c. but 1 am of opinion, that 
the study of good authors, and espe> 
cially poets, ought never to be inter- 
O mitted 
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mitted by any man who is to speak 
or write for the public, or, indeed 
who has any occasion to tax his ima- 
gination, whether it be for argu- 
ment, for illustrasion, for ornament, 
for sentiment, or any other purpose. 
I said nothing of ASschylus, because 
I know but little of him; I read 
two of his plays, the Septem apod 
Thebas, and the Prometheus, at Ox- 
ford; of which | do not remember 
much, except that I liked the last 
far the best. I have since read the 
Eumenicles, in which there are, no 
doubt, most sublime passages; but 
in general the ficures are too forced 
and hard for my taste; and there is 
too much of the grand and terrific 
and gigantic, without a mixture of 
any thing, either tender or pleasant, 
or elegant, which keeps the mind 
too much on the stretch. This 
never su.ts my taste; and I feel the 
the same objection to most parts of 
the Paradise Lost, though in that 
poem there are most splendid ex- 
ceptions, Eve, Paradise, &e. I have 
heard that the Agamemnon, if you 
can conquer its obscurity, is the 
finest of all Aeschylus’s plays, and 
I will attempt it when I have a 
little time. I quite long to hear bow 
you are captivated with Alcestis, 
for captivated I am sure yon will 
be. 

** Mrs. Fox desires to be remem- 
bered kindly; we bave been a great 
deal from home these lasttwomontbs, 
twice at Lord Robert’s,and Woburn, 
and Mr, Whitbread’s; we are now 
here, as I hope, to stay with little 
imterraption; and very happv we 
are to be here quieiy again, though 
our parties were very pleasant; and 
I think change of air at this time of 
the year is always good for the colds 
to which Mrs. Fox is so sutj-ct. 

** T was just going to end without 
noticing Pindar; I dare say the ob- 
scurities are chiefly owing to our 
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want of means of making out the al. 
lusions ; his style is more full of alla. 
sions than that ofany other poet, ex. 
cépt, perhaps, Dante, who js on that 
account so difficult, and, as I think, 
on that account only. ‘The fine 
passages in Pindar are equal to, if 
not beyond, any thing, but the want 
of interest in the subjects, and, if it 
is not blasphemy to say so, the ex- 
cessive profusion of words, make 
him something bordering upon te. 
dious. There is a fire in the cele 
brated passage in the second Olym- 
pick, which begins cogs 6 wehaa 
edws Gua, that is quite unequalled 
in any poem whatever: and the 
sweetness in the preceding part, de- 
scribing the happy islands, is ia its 
way almost as good. Pray let us 
hear from you soon, that you ar 
well, and happy: if you read the 
Heraclida of Euripides, pray tell me 
if you are particularly strack by one 
passage in Demophoon’s part ; if you 
miss it, I will point it out to you, 
Your's sincerely, 

C. J. Fox. 
St. Ann’s Hill, Monday. 

«© P.S. Woodlarks are said to be 
very common in the West of Bo- 
gland; here we have a few, and but 
few. The books whieh you left 
were seni by my brother, but he not 
being able to find your directios, 
brought them back. 


‘« My DEAR SIR, 

“J heard yesterday, for the first 
time, a report that you had bern 
very unwe i; pray lose vo tune w 
writing me a line, either to copie 
dict the report, or to say thot yoo 
are recovered. 1 know you wile 
cuse my having bern $0 Jong mM 
out writing, on (he score of the & 


stant business | ich I had in Lee 


. hic ou know or 
don, and which j enone? 
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enough to know is not very agree- 
able to my nature. 

“] have now been here a little 
more than three weeks, and hope 
soon to get again to my Greek, and 
my History, but hitherto have had 
too many visitants to have much 
leisure. I have read Iphigenia in 
Aulis since I Jast wrote, and think 
much more highly of it than I did 
on the first reading. The scene 
where the quarrel and reconciliation 
between the brothers is, has always 
teen blamed, on account of the too 
quick changegof mind in Menelaus ; 
but I like it very much, and there 
is something in the manner of it 
that puts me in mind of Brutus and 
Cassius, in Shakespeare. We have 
had no very good weather; bat this 
place has been in great beauty, 
greater, if possible, than ever, Is 
there any chance of your coming to 
England? If there is, you know we 
expect and insist that you come 
directly hither. I hope that, with 
ihe exception of a few occasicnal 
visits of two or three days, I shall 
be here with little interruption, till 
the meeting of parliament. Mrs, 
Fox desires me to say every thing 
that is kind for her. She, too, says 
she has been too busy to write; and 
the truth is, that the company we 
have had here has entirely taken up 
her time. Pray lose no time in 
Writing, 

Your's, ever affectionately, 

C. J. Fox. 
St. Ann's Hil’, Tuesday. 

“P.S. Iam sure it wil! give you 
Pleasure to hear that Grattan’s suc- 
cess in the H. of C. was complete 
and acknowledged, even by those 


who bad entertained great hopes of 
as talure. 

“{ do not know what interest 
your relations have in the county of 
Downe, nor what you have with 


them; but if their interest could be 
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got in favour of Mr. Meade, I 
should be very happy, if you should 
hear how the election is going on, 
I should be obliged to you if you 
would mention it. 


“My DEAR sR, 

‘Tt gives Mrs. F. and me great 
pleasure to bear that you think you 
are getting better, and that, too, in 
spite of the weather, which, ifit has 
been with you as with us, has been 
by no means favourable to such a 
complaint as your's, The sooner 
you can come the better; and I 
cannot help hoping that this air will 
do you good. Parts of the first, and 
still more of the second book of the 
AEneid, are capital indeed; the de- 
scription of the night sack ofa town, 
being a subject not touched by Ho- 
mer, hinders it from having that ap- 
pearance of too close imitation 
which Virgil's other battles have ; 
and the details, Priam’s death, 
Helen’s appearance, Hector's in the 
dream, and many others, are en- 
chanting. The Proém, too, to 
/Eneas’s narration is perfection it. 
self. The part about Sinon and 
Laocoon does not so much please 
me, though [ have nothing to say 
against it. Perhaps it is too long, 
but whatever be the cause, I feel it 
to be rather cold. As to your friend's 
heresy, [cannot much wonder at, or 
blame it, since I used to be of the 
same opinion myself; but I am now 
a convert; and my chief reason is, 
that, though the detached parts of 
the AEnecid appear to me to be 
equal to any thing, the story and 
characters appear more faulty every 
time [ read it. My chief objection 
(I mean that to the character of 
7Eveas) is, of course, not so mach 
felt in the three first books; but af- 
terwards, he is always either insipid 

0? or 
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or odious, sometimes excites interest 
against him, and never for him. 

** The events of the war, too, are 
not striking; and Pallas and Lausus, 
who most interest you, are in effect 
exactly alike. But, in parts, I ad- 
mire Virgil more and more every 
day, such as those I have alluded to 
in the second book ; the finding of 
Andromache in the third, every 
thing relating to Dido; the sixth 
book ; the>-visit to Evander, in the 
eighth; Nisus and Euryalus, Me- 
zentitis’s death, and many others. 
In point of passion I think Dido 
equal, if not superior, to any thing in 
Homer, or Shakespeate, or Eauri- 
pides; for me, that is saying every 
thing. 

** One thing which deliehts me in 
the Iliad and Odyssey, and of which 
there is nothing in Virgil, is the 
pictore of manners, which seem to 
be so truly delineated: The times 
in whieh Homer lived undoubtedly 
gave him a great advantage in 
this respect; since from his near- 
ness to the times of which he writes, 
what we always sce to be invention 
in Virgil. appears like the plain 
truth in Homer. Upon this prin- 
ciple a friend of mine observed, 
that the characters in Shakespeare's 
historical plays always appear more 
real than those in his others. Burt, 
exclusive of this advantage, Homer 
certainly attends to character more 
than his imitator. | hope your 
friend, with all his partiality, will 
not maintain that the simile in the 
first Afneid, comparing Dido to 
Diana, is equal to that in the Odys- 
sey, comparing Narcissa to her, 
either in propriety of application, or 
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in beauty of description. If there is 
an Appollonius Khodius where you 
are, pray look at Medea’'s speech 
Lib, iv. v. 365, and you will per 
ceive, that even in Dido's finest 
speech, nec tibi diva parens, &e, 
he has imitated a good deal, and 
especially those expressive and sud. 
den turns, neque te teneo, &c- but 
then he has made wonderful -im 
provements, and, on the whole, it 
is, perhaps, the finest thing in all 
poetry. 

‘** Now, if you are not tired of al] 
this criticism, it is net my fault, 
The bad weather has preserved a 
verdure here, which makes it more 
beautifal than ever; and Mrs. F. 
is in nice good health, and so every 
thing goes well with me, which I 
am sure you will like to hear; but 
! have not yet bad a moment for 
history. I sent you, some weeks 
ago, though I forgot to mention it 
in my letter, some books you had 
left in England, by a gentleman, 
whose name, | think, 1s Croker. 
It was Rolleston who undertook to 
give them him, directed to youin 
Capel-street. I added to them a 
duplicate I had of Miller, on the 
English Constitution ; a book dedi- 
cated to me, and which is written 
on the best and soundest principles; 
but I fear it is more instructive than 
amusing, as, though a very sensible 
man, be was not 4 lively one, 

Yours, very attectionately, 
C. J. Fox. 
St. Anne’s Hill, Wednesday. 

P. 8. Even in the first book, 
AEneas says, © Sum plus 
fama super ethera notus.’ Can you 
bear this? 
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[From tHe MemMoranpuM ON ruis SuByject.] 


* Jw the year 1799, when Lord 

Elgin was appointed his Ma- 
jesty's Ambassador Extraordinary to 
the Ottoman Porte, he happened to 
be in habits of frequent intercourse 


with Mr. Harrison, an ar bitect of 


great eminence in the west of En- 
gland, who had there given various 
very splendid proots of his profes- 
sidnal talents, especially in a pablic 
building of Grecian architecture at 
Chester. Mr. Harrison had besides 
studied many years, and to great 
purpose at Rome, Lord Elgin con- 
sulted him, therefore, on the benetits 
that might possinly be derived to 
the arts io this country, in case an 
opportunity could be teand for stu- 
dying miuuicly the architecture aud 
sculpture of ancient Greece; and 
his opinien very decidedly was, that 
although we might possess exact 
measurements of the buildings at 
Athens, yet a young artist could 
hever form to himself an adequate 
conception of their nivut: details, 
combinations, and general ettects, 
without having befure him some 
such sensible representation of them 
as might be conveyed by easts, This 
advice, which laid the groundwork 
of Lord Eigin’s pursuits in Greece, 
led to the further consideration, 
that, since any knowledge which 
Was possessed of these buildings had 
been obtained under the peculiar 
disadvantages which the prejudices 
and jealousies of the Turks had ever 
thrown inthe way of such attempts, 
any favourable circumstances which 
Lord Klgin’s embassy might offer 
should be improved fundamentally ; 


and not only modellers, but archi- 
tects and draftsmen, might be em- 
ployed, to rescue from oblivion, with 
the most accurate. detail, whatever 
specimens of architecture and seulp- 
ture in Greece had still escaped the 


ravages ot time, and the barbarism of 


conquerors. 
** On this suggestion, Lord Elgin 
proposed to his Majesty's Govern- 


‘ment, that they should send. out 


English artists of known eminence, 
capable of collecting this iniorma- 
tion in the most perfect manner ; 
but the prospect appeared of too 
doubttul an issue for ministers. to 
engage in the expense attending it. 
Lord rigin then endeavoured to en- 
gage some of these artists at bis own 
charge; but the value af their time 
was tar beyond his means. When, 
however, he reached Sicily, on the 
recommendation ‘of Sie William 
Hamilton, be was 50 fortunate as to 
prevail on Don ‘Tita Lusieri, one of 
the best general painters in kuropr, 
ot great koowledge in the arts, infi- 
nite taste, and most scrupulously ex- 
act in copying any, subject he. ib to 
represent, to undertake the execn- 
tion of this plan; and. Mr. Hamil- 
ton, who wasithen accompany itg Lord 
Elein to Constantinople, immedi- 
atcly went with Mr, Lusieri to 
Rome; where, in consequence ot 
the Jate revolutions io dtaly, they 
were enabled to engage two of the 
most eminent /ormatori to make the 
madreformi tor the casts: Siguior 
Balestra, the first architect. there, 
along with Itiar, a young man of 


great talent, to uodertake the archi- 
tecture 
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tectural part of the plan; and one 
Theodore, a Calmouk, who had 
distinguished himself during several 
years at Rome, in the capacity of 
figure painter. 

‘« After much «difficulty, Lord 
Elgin obtained permission trom the 
Turkish Government to establish 
these six artists at Athens; where 
they prosecuted the business of their 
several departments during three 
years, acting on one general system, 
with the advantage of mutual control, 
and under the general superintend- 
ance of M. Lusieri. They at length 
completed Lord Elgin's plan in all 
its parts. 

‘‘ Accordingly, every monument, 
of which there are any remains in 
Athens, has been thus most carefully 
and minutely meacured ; and, from 
the rough draughts of the architects, 
(all of which are pre-erved,} finished 
drawings have been made of the 
plans, elevations, and details of the 
most remarkable objects; ia which 
the Calmouk has stored and in- 
serted aj] the sculpture, with exqui- 
site taste and ability. He has be- 
sides drawn, with astonishing accu- 
racy, all the bas-relicfs on the several 
temples, in the precise state of de- 
eay and mutilation -in which they at 
present exist. 

“Most of the éas-reliefs, and 
nearly all the characteristic features 
of architecture, in the various mo- 
numents at Athens, have been 
moulded, and the moulds of them 
have been brought to London. 

* Besides the architecture and 


sculpture at Athens, all remains of 


them which could be traced through 
several other parts of Greece, have 
been measured and delineated, with 
the most scrupulous exectness, by 
the second architect, Ittar, 

‘* And picturesque views of 
Athens, of Constantinople, of ya- 
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rious parts of Greece, and of the 
Islands of the Archipelago, have 
been executed by Don Tita Lg. 
sieri. 

“In the prosecution of this un. 
dertaking, the artists had the Mortis 
fication of witnessing the very wil. 
ful devastation, to which all the 
sculpture, and even the architecture, 
were daily exposed, on the part of 
the Turks and travellers, The 
Ionic Temple, on the Ilyssus, whieh, 
in Stuart's time, (about the year 
1759,) was in tolerable preservation, 
had so completely disappeared, that 
its fonpndation can no longer be as- 
certained. Another temple, near 
Olympia, had shared a similar fate, 
within the recollection of man. 
The ‘Temple of Minerva had been 
converted into a powder magazine, 
and been completely destroyed, 
from a shell falling upon it, during 
the bombardment of Athens by the 
Venetians towards the end of the 
seventeenth ceniury; and even this 
accident had not deterred the Turks 
from applying the beautiful Temple 
of Neptune andErect hens to thesame 
use, whereby it is constantly exposed 
to a similar fate. Many of the sta- 
tues on the posticum of the Temple 
of Minerva, (Parthenon,) which 
had been thrown down by the ¢x- 
plosion, had been absolutely pounded 
tor mortar, because they furnished 
the whitest marble within reach; 
and the parts of the modern fortif- 
cation, and the miserable houses 
where this mortar was so applied, 
were discovered. Besides, it 8 
known that the Turks will fre- 
quently climb up the ruined we 
and amuse themselves 10 
any sculpture they can reach; oF 
breaking columns, statues, OF Of 

° . s : the fond ¢3- 
remains of antiquity, in (he! oo 
pectation of finding within 
some hidden treasures. « Uoder 
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«Under these circumstances, 
Lord Elgin felt himself impelled, 
by a stronger motive than personal 
gratification, to endeavour to pre- 
serve any specimens of sculpture, he 
could, without injury, rescue trom 
sch impending ruin. He had, besides, 
another indacement, and an exam- 

before hin, in the conduct of the 
last French embassy sent to Tarkey 
before the Revolution. French ar- 
tists did then remove several of the 
sculptured ornaments from several 
edifices in the Acropalis, and parti- 
cularly from the Parthenon In 
lawering one of the metopes, the 
tackle failed, and it was dashed to 
pieces; bat other objects from the 
same temple were conveyed to 
France, where they are held in the 
very highest estimation, and some 
of them occupy conspicuous places in 
the gallery of the Louvre. And the 
mme agents were remaining at 
Athens during Lord Elgin’s embassy, 
waiting only the return of French 
influence at the Porte to renew their 
operations. Actuated by these in- 
dacements, Lord Elgin made use of 
all his means, and ultimately with 
such success, that he his brought to 
England, {rom the ruined temples at 
Athens, from the modern walls and 
fortifications, in which many frag- 
ments had been used as so many 
blocks of stone, and from excava- 
fons made on purpose, a greater 

quantity of original Athenian sculp- 
tare, in statues, alti and bassi re- 

i, capitals, cornices, frizes, and 

columns, than exists in any other 
part of Europe. 

“Lord Elgin is in possession of 
several of the original metopes from 
the Temple of Minerva. ‘These re- 
Present the battles between the Cen- 
faurs and Lapitha, at the nuptials of 

thous, Each metope coniains 
two figures, grouped in various atti- 
ludes; sometimes the Lapithe vic- 
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torious, sometimes the Centaurs, 
‘The figure of one of the Lapiibe, 
who is lying dead and trampled ou 
by a. Centaur, is one of the finest 
productions of the art ; as wellas the 
groupe adjoining to it, of Hyppoda- 
mia, the bride, carried off by the 
Ceniaur Eurytion; the furious style 
of whose galloping. in order to se- 
cure his prize, and his shrinking 
from the spear that has been hurled 
afier him, are expressed with prodi- 
gious animation. They are all in 
such high relief, as to seem groups 
of statues; and they are in, general 
finished with as much attention be- 
hind as before. ‘They were origi- 
nally continued round the entablature 
of the Parthenon, and formed ninety- 
two groups. The zeal of the early 
Christians, the barbarism of the 
Tarks, and the explosions which 
took place when the temple was 
used as a gun-powder magazine, 
have demolished a very large por- 
tion of them: so that, with the ex- 
ception of those preserved by Lord 
Elgin, it is in general difficult to 
trace even the outline of the origi- 
nal subject. 

“The frize, which was carried 
along the top of the walls of the 
cell, offered a continuation of sculp- 
tures in low relief, and of the most 
interesting kind ‘This frize beio 
unbroken by triglyphs, had, present 
much more unity of subject than 
the detached and insulated groupe 
on the metopes of the peristyle. Jt 
represcnied the whole of the solemn 
procession to the Temple of Minerva 
during the -Panathenaic festival : 
inany of the figures are on hotse- 
back ; others are about to mount: 
sume are iv chariots; others on foot : 
oxen, and other victims are leading 
to sacrifice: the aymphs 
Canephore, Skiophora, &c, are car- 
rying the sacred offerings in baskets 
aud vases; plicsts, magistrates, War- 

riors, 
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riors; &c. &c. forming altogether a 
series of most interesting figures, in 
great’ variety of costume, armour, 
avd attitade. Some antiquaries, 
who have examined this frize with 
minute attention, seem to think it 
contained portraits of many of the 
leading characters at Athens, during 
the Peloponnesian war, particularly 
of Pericles, Phidias, Socrates, Alci- 
bisdes, &c. The whole frize, which 
originally was six bundred feet in 
length, is, like the temple itself, of 
Pentelic marble, from the quarries in 
the neighbourhood of Athens. 

« The tympanum over each of the 
poiticoes of the Parthenon, was 
adorned with statues. That over 
the grand entrance of the temple 
from the wesf, contained the my- 
thological history of Minerva’s birth 
from the brain of Jove. Inthe cen- 
tre of the group was seated Jupiter, 
in all the majesty of the sovereign 
of the Gods. On his left, were the 
principal divinities of Olympus; 
among whom Vulcan came piomi- 
nently forward, with the axe in his 
hand which had cleft a passage for 
the go !dess. On the right was Vic- 
tory, in Joose floating robes, holding 
the horses of the chariot which in- 
troduced the new divinity to Olym- 
pus. One of the bombs tired by 
Morosini, the Venetian, trom the 
opposite hill of the Muscum, in- 
yured many of the figures in this 
tympanum; and the attempt of 
General Keenigsmark, in 1687, to 
take down the figure of Minerva, 
ruined the whole. By pur hasing 
the house of one of the ‘Turkish 
janizaries, built immediately under 
and against the colamns of the por- 
tico, and by demolishing it in order 
to excavate, Lord Elgin has had the 
satisfaction of recovering the great- 
est part of the statue of Victory, in 
a drapery which discovers the fine 
torm of the figure, with exquisite 
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delicacy and taste. Lord Elgin also 
found there the torsi of Jupiter and 
Vulcan, the breast of the Miners 
together with other fragments, 
** On the opposite tympanum had 
been represented the contest between 
Minerva and Neptune for the ho. 
nour of giving a name to the city, 
One or two of the figures remained 
on this tympanum, and others were 
on the top of the wall, thrown back 
by the explosion which destroyed 
the temple; but the far greases 
part had fallen : and a house being 
built immediately below the 
they had occupied, Lord Elgin, en. 
couraged by the succession of his 
former excavations, obtained leave, 
after much difliculty, to pull down 
this house also, and continue his ree 
searches. But no fragments were 
here discovered 3" and the Tork, 
who had been induced, though most 
reiuctantly, to yive up his bouse to 
be demolished, then exultingly 
pointed out the places in the moe 
dern fortification, and im his own 
buildings, where the cemegt em 
ployed had been formed from the 
very statues which Lord Elgin hed 
been in hopes of finding. Aodit 
was afterwards ascertained, op I> 
coutrovertible evidence, that these 
statues bad been reduced to powder, 
and so used. ‘Then, and themonly, 
did Lord Elgin employ means t0 
rescue what still remained from J 
similar fate. Among these objects 
is a horse’s head, which tar surpasses 
any thing ot the kind, both in the 
truth and spirit of the executes. 
The nostrils are distended, the cm 
erect; the veins swollen, one @ ut 
almost say throbbing: his mouth 18 
open, and he seems to neigh wi 
the conscious pride of belonging on 
the Ruler of the Waves. » 
this inimitable head, Lord Elgin bas 
procured, trom the same goer 
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ing of two female figures. They 
se formed of single massive blocks 
of Pentelic marble: their attitudes 
we most graceful; and the lightness 
sod elegance of the drapery exqui- 
we. krom the same pediment has 
also been procured a male statue in 
2 reclining posture, supposed to re- 
present Neptune. And, above all, 
the figure denominated the Theseus, 
which is universally admitted to be 
superior to any piece of statuary 
ewer brought into Evgland, Each 
ot these statues is worked with such 
care, and the finishing even carried 
so far, that every part, and the very 
plinth itself in which they rest, are 
equaily polished on every side. 

“From the Opisthodomos of the 
Parthenon, Lord Elgin also procured 
some valuable inscriptions, written 
in the manner called Kicnedon or 
Columnar, next in antiquity to the 
Boustrophedon, ‘The greatest care 
istaken to preserve an equal num- 
ber of letters in each line ; even mo- 
nosyllables are separated occasionally 
into two parts, if the line has had 
its complement, and the next line 
then begins with the end of the 
broken word. The letters range 
perpendicularly, as well as berizon- 
tally, so as to render it almost im- 
possible to make any interpolation 
or erasure of the original text. 
The subjects of these monuments 
tre public decrees of the peopic ; 
accounts of the riches contained in 
the treasury, and delivered by the 
administrators to their successors in 
otlice; enumerations of the statues; 
the-silver, gold, and precious stones, 
deposited in) the temples ; estimates 
for the public works, &c. 

“ The Parthenon itself, independ- 
ently of its decorative sculpture, is 
8 chaste and perfect a model of 
Doric architecture, that Lord Elgin 
Conceived it to be of the highest 
Mportance to the arts, to secure 
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original specimens of each member 
of that edifice. ‘These consist of @ 
capital; assizes of the columns them- 
selves, to show the exact form of 
the curve used in channelling; a 
triglyph, and motules from the 
cornice, and even some of the mar- 
ble tiles with which the ambulatory 
was roofed: so that, not only the 
sculptor may be gratified by study- 
ing every specimen of his art, from 
the colossal statue to the basso-re- 
lievo, executed in the golden age of 
Pericles, by Phidias himself, or 
under bis immediate direction ; bat 
the practical architect may examine 
into every detail. of the building, 
even to the mode of uuiting the 
tainboursof the columns, without the 
aid of mortar, so as to give to the 
shatts the apvearance of — single 
blocks. 

« qual attention has been paid to 
the ‘Temple of ‘Theseus; but as the 
walls, and columns, and sculpture of 
this monument, are in their original 
position, no part of the sculpture 
has been displaced, vor the minutest 
fragment of any kind separated 
from tbe building. The metopes in 
mezzo-relievo, containing a mixture 
of the labours of Hercules and The- 
seus, have been modelled and drawn, 
as well as the frize representing the 
battle between the Centaurs and 
Lapitha, some incidents of the bat- 
tle of Marathon, and some mytho- 
logical subjects. Tne temple itself 
is very inferior in size and decora- 
tive sculptare to the Parthenon; hav- 
ing been built by Cimon, the son of 
Miltiades, before Pericles had given 
to his countrymen a taste for such 
magnificence and expense, as he dis- 
played on the edifices of the Acro- 

lis. 

“The original approach to the 
Acropolis, from the plain of Athens, 
was by a long flight of steps, com- 
mencing near the foot of the Areo- 
pagus, 
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pagus, and terminating at the Propy- 
za. The Propylea was a hexastyle 
colonnade, with two wings, and sur- 
mounted bya pediment. Whetherthe 
metopes and tympanum were adorned 
with sculpture, cannot now be ascer- 
tained ; as the pediment and entabla- 
ture have been destroyed,and the inter- 
columniations built up with rubbish, 
in order to raise a battery of cannon 
on the top. Although the plan of 
this edifice contains some deviations 
from the pure taste that reigns in 
the other structures of the Acropolis, 
yet each member is so perfect in the 
details of its execution, that Lord 
Elgin was at great pains to obtain a 
Doric and an Ionic capital from its 
ruins. On the right hand of the 
Propylxa, was a temple dedicated to 
Victory without wings; an epithet 
to which mavy explanations have 
been given, ‘This temple was built 
from the sale of the spoils won in 
the glorious struggles for freedom 
at Marathon, Salamis, and Platza. 
On its frize were sculptured many 
incidents of these memorable battles ; 
ina style that has been thought by 
no means inferior to the metopes of 
the Parthenon. The only fragments 
of it that had escaped the ravages of 
barbarians, were built into the wall 
of a gun-powder magazine near it, 
und the finest block was inserted 
upside downwards. It required the 
whole of Lord Elgin’s influence at 
the Porte, very great sacrifices, and 
much perseverance, to remove them ; 
bat he at length succeeded, They 
represent the Athenians in close 
combat with the Persians, and the 
sculptor has marked the different 
dresses and armour of the various 
forces serving under the great king. 
The long garments and zones of the 
Persians, had induced former tra- 
vellers, from the hasty and imper- 
tect view they had of them, to sup- 
pose the subject was the battle be- 
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tween Theseus and the Ap 
who invaded Attica, under the com. 
mand of Antiope; but the Persian 
tiaras, the Phrygian bonnets, and 
many other particulsrs, prove them 
to be mistaken. The spirit wah 
which the groups of combatants are 
portrayed, is wonderful; —one re. 
marks, in particular, the contest of 
four warriors to rescue the dead 
body of one of their comrades, which 
is expressed with uncommon anima 
tion. These bas-reliets, and some 
of the most valuable sculpture, espe- 
cially the representation of a mar. 
riage, taken trom the parapetof the 
modern fortification, were embarked 
in the Mentor, a vessel belonging to 
Lord Elgin, which was unfortunately 
wrecked off the island of Cerigo: but 
Mr. Hamilton, who was at the time 
on board, and most providentially 
saved, immediately directed his 
whole energies to discover some 
means of rescuing so valuable a car- 
go; and, in the course of several 
months directed to that endeavour, 
he succeeded in procuring some 
very expert divers from the islands 
of Syme and Calymno, near Rhedes; 
who were able, with immense la- 
bour and perseverance, to extricate 
afew of the cases from the hold of 
the ship, while she lay in twelve 
fathoms water. It was impossible 
to recover the remainder, before the 
storms of two winters had effectu- 
ally destroyed the timbers of the 
vesse]. 

“«« Near the Parthenon are three 
temples, so connected by their struc- 
ture, and by the rites which were 
celebrated in them, that they roight 
be almost considered as a triple tem- 
ple. They are of small dimensions, 
and of the Ionic order: one 
dedicated to Neptune and Er 
theus; the second to Minerva Polias, 
the protectress of citadels ; the thi ; 
to the nymph Pandrosos. It wa 
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oo the spot where these temples 
gand, that Minerva and Neptane 
were said to have contended for the 
honour of naming the city. Athe- 
gin superstition long showed the 
mark ot Neptune's trident, and a 
briny fountain, which attested his 
having there opened a passage for 
bis horse; and the original olive 
tree produced by Minerva was ve- 
perated in the temple of Pandrosos, 
aslate as the time of the Antonines, 
“This temple of Minerva Polias 
isof the most delicate and elegant 
ions of the Ionic order: the 
capitals and bases of the columns 
ae ornamented with consummate 
taste; and the sculpture of the frize 
and cornice is exquisitely rich. It 
is difficult to conceive how marble 
has been wrought to such a depth, 
and brought to so sharp an edge: the 
palmetti, ovetti, &c. have all the 
delicacy of works in metal. The 
vestibule of the temple of Neptune, 
is of more masculine proportions ; 
but its Ionic capitals have great 
merit. This beautiful vestibule is 
how used as a powder magazine; 
and no other access to it could be 
bad but by creeping through an 
opening in a wall which had been 
recently built between the columns. 
Lord Elgin was enabled to keep it 
open during his operations within ; 
but it was then closed, so that fu- 
ture travellers will be prevented 
from seeing the inner door of the 
temple, which is, perhaps, the most 
fect specimen in existence of 
i€ architecture, Both these 
temples have been measured ; and 
their plans, elevations, and views, 
made with the utmost accuracy.— 
All the ornaments bave been mould- 
ed; some original blocks of the frize 
and cornice have been obtained from 
ruins, as well as a capital and a base. 
“The little adjoining chapel of 
18 @ most singular speci- 
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men of Athenian architecture: in- 
stead of Ionic columns to support 
the architrave, it had seven statues 
of Caryan women, or Caryatides. 
The Athenians endeavoured, by this 
device, to perpetuate the infamy of 
the inhabitants of Carya, who were 
the only Peloponnesians who sided 
with Xerxes in his invasion of 
Greece. The men had been reduced 
to the deplorable state of Helotes ; 
and the women not only condemned 
to the most servile employments, but 
those of rank and family forced in 
this abject condition, to wear their 
ancient dresses and ornaments, In 
this state they are here exhibited, 
The drapery is fine, the hair of each 
figure is braided in a different man. 
ner, and a kind of diadem they 
wear on their head forms the capital. 
Besides drawings and mouldings of 
all these particulars, Lord Elgin has 
brought to England one of the ori- 
ginal statues, The Lacedamonians 
had used a species of vengeance si- 
milar to that above mentioned in 
constructing the Persian portico, 
which they had erected at Sparta, 
in honour of their victory over the 
forces of Mardonivs at Platxa: 
placing statues of Persians in their 
rich oriental dresses, instead of co- 
lumns, to support the entablature. 

“‘ The architects have also made 
a ground plan of the Acropolis, in 
which they have not only inserted 
all the existing monuments, but 
have likewise added those, the posi- 
tion of which could be ascertained 
from traces of their foundations. 
Among these are the Temple and 
Cave of Pan; to whom the Afheni- 
ans thought themselves so much in- 
debted for the success of the battle 
ot Marathon, as to vow him a tem- 
ple. All traces of it are now nearly 
obliterated; as well as of that of 
Agiauros, who devoted herself to 


death to save her country. = 
the 
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the young citizens of Athens re- 
ceived their first armour, enrolled 
their names, and swore to fight to 
the last for the liberties’ of their 
country. . Near this spot the Per- 
sians scaled the wall of the citadel, 
when Themistocles had retired with 
the remainder of the army, and the 
whole Athenian navy, to Salamis. 

The remains of the original wall 
may still be traced in the midst of 
the Turkish and Venetian additions, 
and they are distinguishable by three 
modes of construction at very re- 
markable epochs,—the Pelasgic, the 
Cecropian, and that of the age of 
Cimon and Pericles. It was at this 
Jast brilliant period, that the Acro- 
polis, in its whole extent, was con- 
templated with the same veneration 
as a consecrated temple ; consistent 
with which sublime conception, the 
Athenians crowned its lofty walls 
with an entablature of grand pro- 
portions, surmounted by a cornice. 
Some of the massy triglyphs and 
motules still remain in their original 
position, and producing a most im- 
posing effect. 

“ The ancient walls of the city of 
Athens, as they existed in the Pelo- 

nnesian war, have been traced by 
Lord Elgin’s artists in their whole 
extent, as well as the long walls that 
led to the Munychia and the Pireus. 
The gates, mentioned in ancient 
authors, have been ascertained: and 
every public monument, that could 
be recognised, bas been inserted in 
a general map; as well-as detailed 
plans given of each, Extensive ex- 
cavations were necessary for this 
purpose, particularly at the Great 
Theatre of Bacchus; at the Pnyx, 
where the assemblies of the people 
were held, where Pericles, Alcibi- 
ades, Demosthenes, and Aaschiues, 
delivered their orations, and at the 
theatre built by Herodes Atticus, to 
the memory of his wife Regiila. 
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The supposed Tumuli of 


8 Anti 
Euripides, and others, have ive _ 


opened ; and from these €XCavations 
and various others in the environs 
of Athens, has been procured a com. 
plete and valuable Collection of 


Greek vases. The colonies sept 
from Athens, Corinth, &c, into Mag. 
na Gracia, Sicily, and Etruria, carried 
with them this art of making vases, 
from their mother country; and, as 
the earliest modern collections ot 
vases were made in those colonies, 
they have improperly acquired the 
name of Etruscan, Those found by 
Lord Elgin at Athens, Aoging, Ar 
gos, and Corinth, will prove the 
indubitable claim of the Greeks t 
the invention and perfection of 
this art. Few of those in the col- 
lections of the King of Naples a 
Portici, or in that of Sir William 
Hamilton, excel some which Lord 
Elgin has procured, with respect to 
the elegance of the form, the fine- 
ness of the materials, the delicacy ot 
the execution, or the beauty of the 
subjects delineated on them; and 
they are, for the most part,.in very 
high preservaticn. A tumolus, 
into which an excavation was com 
menced under Lord Elgin’s eye dar- 
ing his residence at Athens, has tur 
nished a most valuable treasure of 
this kind. It consists of a large 
marble vase, five feet in circumit- 
rence, enc osing one of bronze thit- 
teen inches in diameter, of beautife! 
sculpture, in which was a depo- 
sit of burnt bones, and a lachryma- 
tory of alabaster, of exquisite form ; 
and on the bones lay a wreath . 
myrtle in gold, having, besides 
leaves, both buds and flowers. This 
tumulus is situated on the 
which leads from Port Piraos to 
Salaminian Ferry and Eleusis. Ms} 
it not be the tomb of Aspasia? 

‘« From the Theatre of Bacchus, 


Lord Elgin has obtained — 
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ygcieot sun-dial, which existed there 
the time of A®schylus, So- 

and Euripides; and a large 

gatue of the Indian, or bearded 
Bacchus, dedicated by Thrasyllus in 
itude for his having obtained the 
prize of tragedy at the Panatheniac 
festival. A beautiful little temple 
mar it, raised for a similar prize 
gained by Lysicrates, and commonly 
cilled the Lantern of Demosthenes, 
has also been drawn and modelled 
with minute attention. 
the most exquisite productions of 
Greek architecture. The elevation, 
ground-plan, and other details of 
the octagonal temple, raised by An- 
dranicus Cyrrhestes to the winds, 
have also been executed with care; 
but the sculpture on its frize is in so 
heavy a style, that it was not judged 
worthy of being modelled in plaister. 
“Permission was obtained from 
the archbishop of Athens, to exa- 
mine the interior of all the churches 
ad convents in Athens and _ its 
veighbourhood, in search of anti- 
quities; and his authority was fre- 
quently employed, to. permit Lord 
Elgin to carry away several curi- 
ws fragments of antiquity. ‘This 
warch furnished many valuable 
bas-reliefs, inscriptions , ancient dials, 
4 Gymnasiarch’s chair in mar- 
ble, on the back of which are figures 
f Harmodius and Aristogiton, 
with daggers in their hands, and 
the death of Lexna, who bit out ber 
loogue during the torture, rather 
than confess what she knew of the 
conspiracy against the Pisistratide. 
fountain in the court-yard /of 

the English consul Logotheti'’s house 
Was decorated with a bas-relief of 
Cchantes, in the style called 
feco Etruscan: Lord Elgin ob- 
tained this, as well as a guadriga in 
relief, with a Victory hovering 
er the charioteer, probably an er 
"of, for some victory at the Olym- 
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pic games. Amongst the Funeral 
Cippi found in different places, are 
some remarkable names, particular- 
ly that of Socrates ; and in the Cera- 
micus itself Lord Elgin discovered 
an inscription in elegiac verse, on’ 
the Athenians who fell at Potidwa, 
and whose eulogy was delivered with 
pathetic eloquence in the funeral 
oration of Pericles. 

“ The peasants at Athens gene- 
rally put into a ‘niche over the door 
of t! eir cottages, any fragment they 
discover in ploughing the fields. 
Out of these, were selected and pur- 
chased many curious antique votive 
tablets, with sculpture and inscrip- 
tions. A complete series has also 
been formed of capitals, of the only 
three orders known in Greece, the 
Doric, the Ionic, and the Corin- 
thian; from the earliest dawn of 
art in Athens, to its zenith under 
Pericles ; and, from thence, through 
all its degradations, to the dark ages 
of the lower empire. 

‘At a convent called Daphne, 
about half way between Athens and 
Fleusis, were the remains of an 
Ionic temple of Venus, equally re- 
markable for the brilliancy of the 
marble, the bold style of the orna- 
ments, the delicacy with which they 
are fimshed, and their high preser- 
vation. Lord Elgin procured from 
thence two of the capitals, a whole 
fluted column, ard a base, 

« Lord Klein was indebted chiefly 
to the friendship of the Captain 
Pacha, for the good fortune of pro- 
curing, while at the Dardanelles, in 
his way to Constantinople, the ccle- 
brated Boustrophedon inscription, 
from the promontory of Sigzum, a 
monument which several embassa- 
dors from Christian Powers to the 
Porte, and even Louis XIV. in the 
height of his power, had ineffectually 
endeavoured to obtain. Lord Elgin 


found it, forming a seat or couch - 
the 
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the door of a Greek chapel, and ha- 
bitually resorted to by persons af- 
flicted with ague; who, deriving 
great relicf from remaining reclined 
upon it, attributed their recovery 
to the marble, and not to the ele- 
vated situation and sea air, of which 
it procured them the advantage. 
This ill-fated superstition had al- 
ready obliterated more than one half 
of the inscription, and in afew 
years more it would have become 
perfectly illegible, 

** By the aid of this valuable ac- 
quisition, Lord Elgin's collection of 
inscriptions comprehends specimens 


Of the ancient Library at Iona: 


of every remarkable peculiarity iq 
the variations of the Greek al 
bet, throughout the most interest. 
ing period of Grecian history, 

** A few bronzes, cameos, and ine 
taghios, were also procured : in par. 
ticular, a cameo of very exquisite 
beauty, in perfect preservation, and 
of a peculiarly fine stone: it 
sents a female centaur sackling’s 
young one. Lord Elgin was equally 
fortunate in forming a collection of 
Greek medals, among which are 
several that are very rare ; others of 
much historical merit; and many 
most admirable specimens of art. 





Or tHe Ancient Liprary At Jona.* 


[From Dr. Jamirson’s Hisrortcat Account oF THE ANCIENT 
CuLvess.] 


$ OT a little has been said 

{ with respect to the Library 
at Iona. But, besides having to re- 
gret the loss of this very ancient col- 
lection, we have not even the slen- 
der conso!ation of certainly Knowing 
what was its fate. It is more than 
probable, however, that, like other 
monuments of antiquity, which have 
fallen a sacrifice to the depredations 
of time, its value has been consider- 
ably overrated. 

‘‘ The public,” says Pennant, 
** was greatly interested in the pre- 
servation of this place, for it was 
the repository of most of the an- 
cient Scotch records. The library 
here must also have been invaluable, 
if we can depend upon Boethius, 
who asserts, that Fergus I. assist- 
ing Alaric the Goth, in the sacking 
of Rome, brovght away, as share of 
the plunder, a chest of books, which 


* Ia modern language IcoLuMKILL. 


he presented to the monastery of 
Iona. - Aeneas Sylvius (afterwards 
Pope Pius II.) intended, when he 
was in Scotland, to have visited the 
library, im search of the lost books 
of Livy, but was prevented by the 
death of the King, James 1. A 
smal] parce] of them were, in 1525, 
brought to Aberdeen, and great 
pains were taken to unfold them, 
but, through age, and the tender 
ness of the parchment, little could 
be read; but, from what the learned 
were able to make out, the work 
appeared by the style to have rather 
been a fragment ot Sallust, than of 
Livy.” 

But the account given by Boece 
is clogged with difheulties. 1. It 
is said that, besides the chest 
books, there fell to the share of Fer- 
gus sacra queiam vasa, . roare 
sacred vesse is," which healsobrovght 
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githhim. Now, Boece himself bas 
wid as, what we know from other 
worces, that the Goths respected 
the sacred edifices. Alaric gave a 

ptory order, that all the con- 
werated vessels, belonging .to St. 
Peter, should be transported, with- 
gtdamace or delay, to his charch. 
Bat, although these only are men. 
toned, in consequence of their be- 
ing found, by the soldiers, under the 
areof an aged virgin; it is most 
probable, that this prince would 
sew the same regard to all other 
vessels consecrated to the purposes 
of religion. . 

“ 2, This account involves a gross 
machronism, Fergus must have 
made his donation to the monastery 
of Iona about a hundred and sixty 
years before the foundation stone of 
it was laid. For Boece says, that 
Alaic sacked Rome A. 412 Now 
Coliimba did not land in Jona till 
the year 563, or, as some say, 505. 
Here, we are told, Fergus employed 
approved scribes, for reducing the 
manuscripts to the form of books, 
teveral ages, as would seem, before 
the art of writing was known in the 
country. 

“ 3. The same writer elsewhere 
tys, that although Fergus had ap- 
pointed Iona to be a repository for 
the public records, yet Alexander I, 
om account of the great dithculty of 
the access to Iona, had caused our 
tanals to be transferred to the priory 
of Restennet, in Angus. Maitland 
has observed, that hence it was evi- 
dent, that in Boece’s time there could 
be no records at Iona; and, there- 
fore, that he could not get his Vere- 
mundus from this island. 

“ As Boece mentions our annals 
aly, it may be said, that he did not 

tr to the ancient classical works, 
Which Alexander might not think 

demanding from the monks of 
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“I might even be supposed, that 
Maitland had not sufficient ground 
for charging Boece with self-con- 
tradiction, as to our annals; as some 
of them, notwithstanding the requi- 
sition made by Alexander I. might 
still have been retained at Iona, be- 
ing concealed by the monks, or af- 
terwards procured by them from 
other quarters; of which circum- 
stance Boece might be informed, 
when he made more particular in- 
quiry with a view of writing his 
history. But it cannot be denied, 
that, by referring to works unknown 
to all our historians, as to those of 
Cornelius Hibernicus, Veremund, 
and Campbell, of whose writings, 
nay, of whose existence, we can 
discover no other vestiges, he has 
greatly injured the credibility of hia 
whole story with respect to the com- 
munications from Iona. The most 
favourable opinion which can pos- 
sibly be formed of the conduct of 
Boece, and it is very little. to his 
credit indeed, is, that be had de- 
stroyed the manuscripts which he 
had used, that his own history might 
be in greater request. ‘This, as we 
learn from Gordon of Stralogh, was 
the tradition which, when a young 
man, he had heard at Aberdeen, 

«’ Nor can it at al) be believed, 
that the classical MSS. were brought 
from Rome by Fergus. There is 
little probability indeed, that Fergus 
ever’ was at Rome; and still less, 
that an Irish prince, in that early 
age, would encamber himself, dur- 
ing his military labours, with a chest 
of books, written in a language te 
which, we may reasonably suppose, 
he was an entire stranger. 

<< It must be admitted, however, 
that from a writer, who has fre- 
quently substituted fable for history, 
credit is sometimes withhcld, even 
when he may have a just claim to 
it. This may bave been the fate of 
Boece, 
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Boece, in the instance before us, 
It must be acknowledged, that he 
does not, as Pennant says, assert 
that these books were brought from 
Rome by Fergus. He only gives it 
as a tradition, or report; Ferunt, 
&c. Besides, there is a considerable 
appearance of infegrity in his ac- 
count of the transmission and ex- 
amination of these works. He claims 
no merit in the discovery. All the 
honour that he claims is the partial 
execution of a plan previously fonn- 
ed by a person warmly attached to 
the interests of literature, who had 
come to this country as papal legate, 
not a century before the time that 
Boece wrote. If a foreigner, hold- 
ing such a distinguished place, en- 
tertained the design of making a 
visit to Lona, for the express pur- 
pose of inspecting the library there, 
it must have been well known, and 
highly gratitying to our countrymen. 
Nor could the memory of this de- 
sign have perished, in so short a 
time, among those who had any re- 
gard to learning; especially as it 
was frustrated by a calamitous event 
that so deeply interested every triend 
to his country. Even Boece, there- 
fore, would not have ventured such 
an assertion, hed he not been as- 
sured of the fact. 

** He also says, that it was in con- 


sequence of the great celebrity of 


these books, preserved in Iona, that 
he was so anxious to examine “ what 
they were, and what they treated 
of.” He assumes nothing to him- 
self in the account which he gives 
of their transmission. On the con- 
trary, he owns that the religious of 
Jona did not comply with bis re- 
quest, tll after the third applica- 
tion; and this chiefly by the good 
offices of the noble and learned 
Campbell, his majesty'’s treasurer. 
Boece published his history while 
Campbell was alive ; and can it be 
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supposed, that he would have intro. 
duced » man of his respectability ay 
a witness to a Sioss falsehood, liable 
also to. contradiction from al] the 
monks at lona? iis history was 
published, indeed, litile more than 
a year alter the time assigned as the 
date of the receipt of these books, 
He had even exposed himself to re. 
crimination from these monks, if 
there was any ground for it; as he 
ascribes the deplorable state of the 
manuscripts, rather to the careless 
uess of their guardians, than to the 
waste of time. A reflection of this 
kind might well be supposed to ex- 
cite [esprit du corps. 

“ Having mentioned the lost books 
of Livy as the great destderatum, had 
the story been entirely a fabrication, 
it would have been as easy for bim 
to have said, that the fragments 
which he examined indicated the 
style of this author, as to have 
ascribed them to Sallust; and more 
natural, as giving. greater import 
ance to his pretended investigation, 

‘* It also deserves observation, that 
Boece speaks of these manuscripts 
as inspected, while in his custody, 
by a variety of learned men; and 
candidly confesses, that it could not 
be determined, whether they had 
been written in Scotland, or brought 
from abroad, being written after the 
Roman mode, as they treated of Ro- 
man affairs. ‘ This only,” he says, 
“ appeared to the judgment of ail 
who saw them, that they savoureé 
more of the style of Sallust than of 
Livy.” Had he never received these 
manuscripts, or had he shewed them 
to none of his literary friends, wou 
he ever have hazarded such a de 

laration ? 

’ «© Tt may be added, that, while 
the learned Usher scouts the tn 
their being brought from Rome if 
Fergus, he admits the narrative 
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ments. Gibbon also, a writer abun- 
dantly fastidious as to evidence, has 
po hesitation in saying, that lona 
was“ disunguished —by a classic 
library, which afforded some hopes 
ofan entire Livy.” 

« There can be no doubt,” it has 
heen said of late, ** but the many 
learned men that flourished at I. 
had the classics among them, aud 
all the books on divinity and scicnces 
these ages could attord. It can be 
as little doubted, that, like other so- 
cieties of learned men, they com- 
mitted their own works to writing, 
aswell as the transactions of their 
countrymen.” With respect to clas- 
sical works, however, it must be re- 


gretied, that we have no better proof 


than conjecture, besides what may 
pe supposed to arise from the testi- 
mony of Boece. I am rather in- 
clawed to think, that their collection 
of theological works was never very 
extensive ; because, in early ages at 
least, the religious of this seminary 
were chiefly devoted to the reading 
aod transcribing of the scriptures, 
and of sacred hymns. Columba 
spent much of his time in writing. 
He employed his disciples in the 
fame manner; and was at pains that 
they should transcribe with the 
greaiest accuracy. Dr. Smith, speak- 
lag of his successors, says, “ How 
Well they studied the languages, ap- 


pears from the excellent Latin of 


Camin, and of Adomnan, who dis. 
fovers also his knowledge ot Greek 
aad Hebrew, and wrote a gcogra- 
phy of the Holy Land.” This work 

© not only ascribes to Adomnan, 
but highly commends. “ ‘The same 
person,” he says, “* wrote a book 
Concerning the holy places, most 
tsetul to many readers. He received 

information from Arcuulphus, a 
French bishop, who had gone to 
frusiiem to visit the holy places ; 


‘tad who, baying surveyed all the 
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Land of Promise, travelled to Da- 
mascus, Constantinople, Alexandria, 
and many islands, and returning 
home by sea, was, by a violent storm, 
brought to the western coast of Bri- 
tuin, After many accidents, coming 
to Adomnan, the servant of Christ 
above mentioned, as he appeared to 
be learned in the Scriptures, and 
well acquainted with the holy places, 
he was most readily received, and 
attentively listened to by him; so 
that what thiags soever he had seen 
in these places worthy of remem- 
brance, he forthwith committed.to 
writing. ‘Thus he composed a work 
very useful, and especially to those, 
who, being far removed from these 


places, where the patriarchs and , 


apostles dwelt, know nothing more 
of them than what they learn by 
reading.” Bede then proceeds to 
give some extracts from this work, 
which occupy two chapters, The 
work itself is extant in Mabillon’s 
Collections. 

‘© Many works, both in Latin and 
in Irish, are said to have been written 
by Columba himself; and among 


these, the life of the patron saint of 


Ireland. The life of Columba, we 
are told, was written, in Irish metre, 
by his cousin, disciple, and succes- 
sor, Baithen, who was also canon- 
ized. ‘To Abbot Cumin several writ- 
ings are ascribed, beside the life ot 
Columba, published by Mr. Pinker- 
ton, and referred to above, which 
was undoubtedly his work, Of 
these, the writings of Adomnan, 
and of other abbots who succeeded 
him, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that copics wou!'d be carefully 
preserved in the monastery. Men, 
who were so much devotcd to writ- 
ing, would strain every nerve to in. 
crease the number of their books. 

“ What then,” may it be inquired, 
«« has become of this library ?) How 
can it be accounted tor, that it should 
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entirely disappear?’ This has been 
primarily ascribed to the inroads of 
the Danes. These were frequent and 
fatal. The mona tery of lona was 
burnt by them, A. 797; a second 
time, 801; and it was destroyéd by 
fire in the year 1069. A. 805, the 
family of Iona, to the number of 
sixty-eight, was destroyed by the 
pirates of that nation; and in 985, 
they rifled the m: nastery, and killed 
the abbot, with fifteen of his dis- 
ciples. ‘* If, the barbarians,” it has 
been said, ‘* had the library in their 
power, no doubt they would destroy 
it.” According to the information 
of Pennant, it would appear, thar, 
perhaps, while the Norwegian princes 
were sovereigns of the isles, they 
judged it prope: to carry some of 
the more valuable MSS. to a place 
of security in their own country. 
* I am informe,” he says, ‘* that 
numbers of the records of the He- 
brides were preserved at Drontheim, 
till they were destroyed by the great 
tire wheh happened in that city, 
either in the last or present cen- 
tury.” This, however, might take 
place after the vession of the He- 
brides; for, by the treaty made on 
this occasion. * the patronage of the 
bishopric of Sodor was reserved. to 
the Archbishop of Drontheim in 
Norway." 

“ The learned Torftaeus does not 
seem to have been so well informed, 
with respect to the depredations 
made by his countrymen in the 
island of Iona, as might have been 
expected. He s.ys, that in the year 
1210, a squadrcn of piratical ships, 
to the number of twelve, under 
Birkibien and Bagli, taking advan- 
tage of the intestine divisions of the 
princes of the Hebudae, committed 
matiy depredations in this quarter, 
and plundered the Holy Island, or 
that of St. Colu aba, which, till that 
time, had neve been subjected to 
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any injury from the Norwegians, 9; 
being protected by its sanctity. He 
asserts this, as attested by all their 
annals, The facts formerly 
however, rest on the combined tes- 
timony of the Annals of Ulster, and 
of the Irish martyrologists, 

‘“* Bishop Nicolson, speaking of 
the library at Icolmkill, says, “ Our 
King Edward the First, having 
claimed the sovereignty of Scot- 
land, made a most miserable ha- 
vock of the histories and laws of 
that kingdom; hoping, that, ina 
short time, nothing should be found 
in all that country, but what car- 
ried an English name and face.” 

*« The second great loss of the 
Scotch records,” according to his 
mode of enumeration, “ ha 


, upon the mighty turn of the Re 


formation; when the monks, fiy- 
ing to Rome, carried with them the 
register-books, and other ancient 
treasure of their réspective mona- 
steries."" ‘* At the Reformation,” 
says another writer, “ the MSS. of 
I. were in part carried to the Scotch 
colleges cf Doway, or to Rome, at 
least the chartularies, and such 4 
were esteemed most valuable by the 
monks.” ‘The college of Ratisbon 
has also been mentioned, as pos 
sessing part of this spoil. But, from 
all that I have been able to lear 
from such of our countrymen 4% 
have resided, or been trained up, 
the Scotch colleges on the cont 
nent, it would appear, that there 
has been far Jess ground for this 
sertion than has been generally ima- 
gined. If an accurate search “4 
made, by such travellers as really 
possessed a literary character, # 
took an interest in the ancient his- 
tory of our country, more fps 
might be discovered among ie 
sures of the Vatican, than any W 


else. 
The indiscreet zeal of prota ca 
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fortners bas also, with too much 
reason, been viewed as a principal 
cause of the destruction of this li- 
. “ The register and records 

of the island,” according to Pennant, 
ai] written on parc!ment, and pro- 
bably other more antique and valu- 
able remains, were al! destroyed by 
that worse than Gothic synod, which 
at the Reformation declared war 
inst all science.” He might per- 
haps allude to the act of the con- 
vention of estates, A. 1561, ‘‘ passed 
at desire of the church, for de- 
molishing all the abbeys of monks 
aod friars, and for suppressing what- 
somever monuinents of idolatrie 
were remaining in the realm, the 
execution whereof in the west parts 
was committed to the Earls Arrane, 
Argile, and Glencarne.” In conse- 
quence of this appointment, ‘‘ en- 
wed a pitiful vastation of churches 
and church-buildings throughout all 
the parts of the realm; for every 
man made bold te put to his hand 
(the meaner sort imitating the great- 
ft, and those who were in autho- 
nity). They rifled all churches in- 
diferently, making spoil of every 
thing they found. The very sepul- 
thres ce the dead were not spared, 
bat digged, ript up, and sactile- 
flonsly violated. Bibliothecks de- 
stroyed, the volumes of the fathers, 
funcells, and other books of hu- 
mane learning, with the registers of 
the church, cast into the streets, 
aiterwards gathered in heaps, and 
Wasumed with fire.” Could we 
give full credit to this account, who 
could read it without regretting, tbat 
Men, whose int: titions were good, 
ld act with as little discrimina- 
ton, as if they bad reckoned learn- 
inintical to religion, or proposed, 

* their pattern, the sentence of the 
fcen caliph with respect to the 
imable Jibrary of Alexandria’! 
Bot it can scarcely be supposed that 
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any of the nobility or ministry would 
give their sanction to the destruction 
of libraries. What happened in this 
way must be attributed to the un- 
bridled licentiousness of the ignorant 
rabble, when once let loose. Spots- 
wood himself views it in this light ; 
for he subdjoins, “‘ But popular fury, 
onee arnied, maketh no difference ; 
nor doth it any thing with advice 
and judgment.” 

‘‘ With respect to the library of 
Jona, ** it is said, that some of the 
MSS. were carried to Inverary, and 
that a Duke of Montague found some 
of them in the shops there, used as 
snuff paper.” This traditionary ac- 
count most probably respects the 
time referred to in the sentence im- 
mediately subjoined: ‘‘ If any of 
them were in the library of the fa- 
mily of Argyll, the persecution that 
family underwent, in the time of 
Charles II, aecounts for none being 
there now.” What is here said re- 
ceives considerable support from a 
circumstance mentioned by Sache- 
verell, in relation to a book which 
had certainly been brought from 
Tona. “ The dean of the isles, Mr. 
John Frazer, an honest episcopal 
minister, told me, his father, who 
had been dean of the isles, left him 
a book with above 300 inscriptions,” 
taken from the monuments of Iona, 
« which he had lent to the late Earl 
of Argile, a man of incomparable 
sence, and great curiosity; and 
doubts they are all Jost by that great 
man's afflictions.” 

‘«* With respect to our ancient re- 
gisters in general, Bishop Nicolson 
says, ** The third, and killing, blow 
was given them by Oliver Cromwel, 
who brought most of the poor re- 
mains that were left into England ; 
and they likewise were mostly lost 
in their return by sea.” It is pro- 
bable, that be alludes to those of the 


rnonastery of Iona, ia common with 
Ss others. 
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others. Whether Cromwell actually 
sent to Iona, with an intention to 
carry off any gleavings that might 
be found there in his time, we can- 
not determine. But it will e2fter- 
wards appear, that his usurpation 
has been viewed as at least the ac- 
cideutal cause of the destruction of 
a considerable portion of its precious 
remains. 

«‘ Whether it was owing to the 
depredations of the Danes, or to the 
indifference of the Culdees of Iona 
to the works of the fathers, it is 
not easy to determine; but the fact 
seems well authenticated, that, in 
the ninth century, the only book of 
this description, which they had, 
was one of the writings of Chrysos- 
tom. The anonymous author of the 
life of this father gives the following 
account. * Certain clergymen, who, 
from among those who inhabit the 
extremities of the world, coming, 
upon the account of some ecclesi- 
astical traditions, but particularly 
the observation and exact calcula- 
tion of Easter, to the royal city 
Constantinople) did wait upon the 
patriarch who at that time resided 
thereisr, This was Methodius,:a man 
famous in the days of our ancestors ; 
by whom being questioned from 
what place, and on what occa- 
sion, they had travelled thither? 
they answered, thot they came 
from the Schogls of the Ocean; 
and withal they clearly explained 
to him the occasion of coming from 
their own country. He demanding, 
by what traditions of the fathers or 
doctors they governed themselves ? 
they said, that they had one only 
book of the father Chaiednete, from 
whence they happened clearly to 
learn the faith, and the exact ob- 
servation of the commands; affirm- 
ing, that they daily reaped ‘great 
advantage by this piece, which was 
very agreeable and acceptable to all, 
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being handed about from ON to an. 


other, and diligently transcribed ; 
insomuch that there was no city. +, 


they said, nor any of their dime 


territories, that remained yoid ow 
great and important a benefit.” 
“A few books have been men- 
tioned, by different writers, withis 
the last century, or a little further 
back, some of which may have once 
formed part of the library at Jona. 

‘“€ In the account of the island of 
Mall, which is separated from Jona 
only by a narrow sound, it is said, 
** Since the Reformation, the parish 
has produced none eminent forleam. 
ing, if we except the Beatons of Pen- 
nicross, who were doctors of physic. 
The family is now extinct; butthey 
are still spoken of in the country 
with admiration for their skill is 
physic. It is said, that one of them 
was sent for to attend one of the 
kings of Scotland. They had a large 
folio MS. in Gaelic, treating of phy- 
sic, which was left with a woma, 
the heiress of the Beatons, and sets 
by some now living ; but what t- 
came of it, the incumbent, after a!) 
his inquiries, could not find. Itis 
perhaps lost, as the heirs of this wv- 
man are quite illiterate.” * 

Ip this monastery particular at- 
tention seems to have been paid '0 
the science of medicine, “ The Oils 
Leach and Olla Muileach,” says . 
Smith, “ the ancient and famous 
line of physicians in Ilay and in Mol! 
must no doubt have derived ther 
first knowledge from this seaunay: 
I had from Major Maclachlao, 
the neighbouring island of Luing, # 
MS. in the Irish ore and la0- 

uage, on the subject 0 
aad curate, which appeared, 7 
being compared with Astle’s i. 
mens, to have been of 8 
mote. antiquity ; and its likely r 
itWas written by some 
men in Iona.’ « Of 
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« Of what has been written at 
fona,” says Mr. M‘Nicol, “ I have 
heard, in particular, of a translation 
of St. Augustine De Civitate Dei, 
aod a Treatise in Physic, which is 
yery old. The former was in the 

session of the late Mr. Archibald 
Pamubie, minister of Kilmartine, in 
Argyleshire, and the latter was pre- 
served in the Advocates’ library at 
Edinburgh, where, no doubt, it is 
still to be seen.” | 

“ Many copies of the Life of Co- 
jumba seem to have been dispersed 
through the islands, in the veruacu- 
lar tongue. . ‘* The Life of-Co- 
Jumbus," Martin says, ** written in 
the Irish character, is in the cus- 
tody of John Mack-Niel, in the isle 
of Barray; another copy of it is kept 
by Mack-Donald of Benbecula,” 

“ We are informed by Mr, Lloyd,” 
says Dr. Macpherson, that ‘ there is 
still in the Bodleian library, at Ox- 
tord, an Irish manuscript, entituled, 
The Works of Columtcille, in verse, 
containing some account of the au- 
thor's life, together with his prophe- 
cies and exhortations to princes, 

“ The same industrious writer 
observes, that there is in the library 
of Trinity College, at Dublin, some 
other most curious and wonderfully 
acjent manuscript, containing the 
four gospels, and a variety of other 
matters, ‘The manuscript is called 
The Book of Columb-cille, and 
thought to have been written by 
Columba's wn hand. Flann, King 
of Ireland, ordered a very costly 
cover to be given this book, On 
a silver cross, which makes a part 
of that cover, is still to be seen an 
Irish inscription, of which the li- 
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teral meaning is, ‘ The prayer and 
blessing of Columb-cille to Flann, 
the son of Mailsheachnail, King of 
Ireland, who made this cover;' and, 
should the manuscript be*of no 
greater antiquity than the reign of 
that prince, it must be above nine 
hundred years old. ‘ This story, 
however,” Or. Macphersen adds, 
“carries with it a great degree of 
improbability; and it is more than 
probable, that this Book ef Columb- 
cille arose from the pious fraud of a 
much Jater age.” 

* J shall conclude this meagre ac- 
count of a library once so famous, 
with the latest notices which I have 
met with on the subject. They oc- 
cur in a posthumous work of the 
Jate learned Dr, Walker of the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, ‘ All that l 
could learn of its fate,” he says, 
“ was, that the reformers came so 
suddenly upon Icoluimbkill, that the 
inhabitants had time to carry little 
or nothing away. Some of the books 
and papers, however, were conveyed 
to the castle of Cairnburg, belong- 
ing to the chief of the Macleans, 
aud then judged impregnable. Here 
they remained till a siege, in the 
time of Cromwell, when they were 
mostly destroyed by fire, Some of 
them, however, still escaped, of 
which I got notice of one manu- 
script, and saw, an old gentleman 
in whose hands it had been for some 
time; but found, after hanting it 
through three or four islands, that 
the last leaves of it, as it was unhap- 
pily vellum, bad fallen a sacrifice 
for measures to a tailor. It was a 
Latin translation of an Arabian work 
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A Love or tHe MarveLiovs inNN®RENT IN Human Narvnze, 


[From Mrs. Grant's Essays on THE SUPERSTITIONS OP THE 
HiGHLANDERS. | 


re li AVING now endeayoured 

to illustrate, by these de- 
tails, the position which I had laid 
down, that poetry, social intimacy, 
and social pursuits, with ‘ generous 
shame,’ or the honourable sensibility 
to reproach and disgrace, had a great 
share in softening the manners, and 
preserving the morals of the prjmi- 
tive and continuous race who form 
the subject of these discussions, —I 
shall now return once more to the 
primary object of these essays, which 
was, the history of highland super- 
stitions, traced as far as possible .up 
to its first causes; and, as far as is 
compatible with its obscurity,through 
its past and remaining effects. 

* When I venture to insinuate, 
that superstition such as theirs, in 
the twilight of knowledge, and in 
the almost total absence of coercive 
power and legal restriction, was a 
hehefit rather than a disadvantage, 
I have no doubt of exciting astonish- 
ment and displeasure: many, and 
those very well-intentioned, will be 
ready to adopt the words of my 
motto— 


* And do they only stand by ignorance ? 
Is that their happy state? 
The proof of their obedience and their 
love?’ Mitton. 


“ This plausible objection, and 
reflection on the manner in which 
the Author of our existence deals 
with bis creatures, is put into the 
mouth of the enemy of mankind; 
and what he says of our first parents 


applies as closely to those to whom 
light is but partially revealed, and 
who can only give proof of their 
obedience and their faith by walking 
humbly in the path allotted to them, 
under a perpetual consciousness of 
the felt presence of the Divinity, 

‘« He, from whom the wide ef- 
fulgence of light, enjoyed by all 
among us whodo not wilfully exelnde 
it, is in a great measure withheld, 
has little comparatively to account 
for, If his mind is piously turned— 
if the leading outlines of the doc 
trines revealed in the word of life 
have been distinctly traced upop tt, 
——<evout, though unregulated feel, 
ing, will prompt him, ‘in the vivons 
of the night, when deep sleep fall. 
eth upon men,’ to attribute the 
glimpses of felicity, or visions of 
terror that visit his slumbers, to 
some operation of theall controlling 
power which he awfully acknow- 
ledges in every good thatis bestowed, 
and in every evil thatis permitted— 
whose breath he feels propitious 
the genial gale, and whase voice he 
hears terrine in the passing thua- 
der. 

« In this progressive state, “ee 
knowledge begins to dawn upee 7 
awakening mind, the cherished il 
lusions that threw 4 glow-worm 
light across the gloom of ignorance 
are not soon or willingly reling® 
ed: when the clouds begin to oper 
and the prospect of that TT. 
which the soul feels an insunel 
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sibrates to the wonted tones, still 
hears the mystic sounds, and sces 
the misty forms, that first inspired 
the holy horror that shudders on 
the confines of the world unseen. 

« All the native sensibilities of 
the heart keenly alive, without a 
forming hand to give them the pro- 

direction, answer to the unde- 
breathings that thus call forth 
its impulses, as the AZolisn harp 
does to the passing breeze. From 
such slight and varying touches, no 
lar harmony can result; yet 
who but feels their thriliing influ- 
ence? 

“€ To the pure, all things are pure.’ 
To well-intentioned ignorance, the 
humble trust, that voices are per- 
mitted to warn, and visions to chear 
them in the hour of approaching 
calamity, can scarce be supposed 
more than a pardonable presump- 
tion, if we reason from analogy. 

** Now the times of this ignorance 
God winked at. He, whose tender 
mercies are above all his other 
works, may be presumed to cast an 
tye of compassion on creatures dis- 
posed to fee] after him, if haply they 
may find him; though, like the 
prophet Elijah, they should listen 
for him in the mighty wind, and 
look for him in the earthquake, and 
m the fire, before the ‘ small still 
voice’ is heard, which speaks peace 
to their hearts. 

_“ Tustead of regarding with il- 
liveral and unchbristian disdain those 
who were ever vigilant, with prayer 
and ejaculation, after their own 
Manner, to repel evil spirits, and 
Constantly trembled lest by pre- 


Mmption they should offend Omni- 


potence, it becomes us to think 
who it was who said, in the infincy 
of the revelation of his will, ‘ He 
that is not against us, is for us.’ 

* The cords of love by which un- 
tulightened souls are drawa towaris 
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the Father of their spirits are to us 


‘invisible, or dimly seen; but of 


their existence and operation there 
is no room tv doubt. Mauch is 
granted to us that was withheld from 
those who were buat in the noviciate 
of instruction: and how can we be 
certain that the fatherly compassion 
that watches over all, did not in- 
dulge them with some privileges 
withbeld from us? 

‘’ When the day-star arose with 
healing in his wings, the lights of 
prophecy were all extinguished 
among the chosen people; and even 
among worshipped idols, 


* The oracles were durab, 
No voice or hideous hun 
Ran through the arched roof, with words 
deceiving.” 


«* We have no encouragement to 
attempt to be wise beyond what is 
written: nor have we any warrant 
to set limits to that wonder-working 
power which confounds the wisdom 
of the wise, by using the most un- 
likely means to bring about the ends 
he has appointed, and fulfil his gra- 
cious purposes, 

‘« Bat without undervaluing any 
of the bigb privileges we enjoy, or 
ihe namberless discoveries by which 
life has been enriched and adorned ; 
our comforts multiplied; our taste 
at once refined and gratified, and 
our views extended; we may revere 
the equal dealing of that bounteous 
hand, that allots to every state pe- 
culiar privileges and » eujoymeuts 
adapted to it. 

‘* We are not entitled by all our 
varied acquisitions to despise that 
state in which the finest emotions of 
the heart, and the most vigorous 
and vivid paintings of the fancy were 
telt and understuod, and where ge- 
nerous sentiments, and regulated af- 
fectious so iinproved the moral sense, 
that shaye was punishment, and 
praise 
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praise reward, Their gratifications, 
like their knowledge, lay within nar- 
rower bounds; but from their sel- 
dom occurrence had amore poignant 
relish. Their dangers, their strata- 
gems, precautions, and exigencies, 
while they exercised invention, and 
sharpened sagacity, prevented the 
monotony of life, which is the dis- 
ease of high civilization, that disease 
for which so many yain fantastic 
remedies are sought, while change 
of place, the grand remedy, proves 
often only change of pain. 

“The very terror of visionary 
forms, and unearthly voices, had to 
them something soothing and ele- 
vating. It spoke to them audibly 
of an hereafter; and while it kept 
alive their sorrow for the departed, 
kept also awake those attachments, 
which meliorate and dignify the 
character capable of forming them. 

‘¢ Their devotional feelings were 
s0 habitually blended with these 
airy imaginations, and in some in- 
stinces prompted by them, that on 
all occasions faith appeared to them 
the great anchor of the soul, because 
it was only in their opinion, the 
most unlimited confidence in the 
Divine protection, that could evade 
the power of permitted agents of 
evil, or support their souls under 
the secret horrors which the dread 
of their visitations produced. 

“««To the upright, light shall arise 
in darkness ;’ and to the sincere and 
well-intentioned, light is shewn in a 
manner of which we can have no 
comprehension ; in various instances 
of which we can only judge by the 
effects. itis a soothing reflection, 
considering how very few enjoy all 
the invaluable advantages of high 
mental culture, and deep and clear 
views on subjects the most impor- 
tant to a human being, that others 
Jess favoured, are not forsaken of 
mercy, nor entirely wretched. 


4 Love of the Marvellous inherent in Human Nature, 


** It must be very pleasing tog 
benevolent, and very Satisfactory tg 
a pious mind, to find, that the on 
ward path that leads to mental ig, 
provement and high civilization, ig 
not entirely dark and cheerless, 

“© We regard with pleagure the 
sports of infancy, because they be. 
long to that interesting age, We 
know that the house built of twigs 
and sticks at the side of the brook, 
will not afford warmth or shelter; 
and we should despise the grows 
person who should so employ him. 
self. Yet ihe very operation which 
in an adult, would seem a preof of 
hopeless imbecility, we should con. 
sider as an indication of ingenious 
activity ia a child. 

‘“* As 1 observed before, all na- 
tions have their childhood; and all 
they arrive at the stage of ado 
lescence, that blended effort of the 
affections and the imagination, whieh 
pursues the shades of the departed; 
or like a prisoned bird, beats with 
restless impatieuce the boundanies 
that confine it, and struggles. with 
instinctive ardour for liberty to range 
the wilds of space ; that blind eager 
ness to know more of the futureand 
invisible, which surrenders up the 
powerful and ardent mind, © 
many weak illusions in the state 
under consideration—is ho more the 
subject of contemptuous ridicuie, 
than these jmitative sports of our 
children, from which we draw 4 
pleasing presage of their future @- 
pacity. They have not streogth of 
intelligence to work, yet we sbou 
be sorry to sce them 10 a torpid @ 
inactive state. We think the beneit 
they derive from mental and corp 
real exercise, a full compensatio? 
for some of those errors in opine, 
and some of those mischances # wf 
tion which may be easily tect 
and produce no _ lasting M 


though parental affection , P 
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necessary for us in cases of obstinate 
sontinuance in enrer, oF determined 
disobedienee to a koown command, 
wo inflict correction where it may be 
required, 

« In the progressive state to which 
] allude, imagination becomes in 
many instances the predominant 
faculty. This, while it mast needs 
be productive of many delusions, is 
aspring of energy, perhaps required 
in a state, where profound refjec- 
tion, and deep disquisition could be 
of httie use. The tree must blos- 
som before it can produce fruit; and 
an abundance of blossom is a happy 
prognostic of ats fertility. 

“ The sports. of imagination in 
this stage of progression, are the re- 
creations ot the intellect, that exer- 
cise its powers and indicate ils ap- 
proach towards maturity. 

‘One. of the most pleasing specu- 
jations in which the unhardened and 
unsopbisticated mind can indulge, 
is that of tracing the bountiful and 
wise disposition of things, by which, 
in every state where intelligence is 
excited, and moral order in any 
measure preserved, there is a degree 
of happiness, at Jeast. enjoyment, 
commensurate to the portion of 
knowledge acquired, or of mild af- 
fections cultivated. This is as equal 
to the filling up of their capacities 
jor enjoyment, as all that science and 
fehnement can afford for ours. I 
speak of them in their relative state, 
compared with other sentient beings ; 
lurther, we are not warranted to ex- 
plore, 

‘“ We have many sources not of 
knowledge only, but of refined en- 
joyment open to us, that are with- 
held not only from many other na- 
tions, but from by far the greatest 
Humber of individuals among our- 
slves. Doubtless, many, of these 
individuals, and even same of these 
Hations benefit in some measure by 
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our discoveries and attainments; and, 
it is equally certain, that now, when 
we have been enabled to create and. 
supply so many new wants, we 
should be very miserable, should 
these tastes and appetites continue, 
and the means of their gratification 
be withheld; yet, the prevailing 


habit of considering all who are.not, 


arrived at a high state of culture, as 
wretched outcasts from the Divine 
favour, without intelligence or the 
capacity for enjoyment, will aot, 
upon examination, be found yery 
wise, or very pious. 

‘* He who manages a war-horse 
with grace and agility, is not often 
found to lament or despise his for- 
mer self, at the period when he be- 
strode a stick with equal selt-com- 
placency, and indeed more Jively 
delight. The gallant admiral, who 
sways the subject seas, and carries 
the British thunders futher than 
imagination once dared to wander, 
still loves, when reposing Beneath 
his Jaurels, to recollect the little 
imitative model which he longed to 
Jaunch in his father's pond, and 
which first waked in his mind the 
phantom of naval glory. 

“ Why than should we collec- 
tively despise, and endeavour to de- 
grade, what individually we look 
back upon with a kind of tender 
complacence? The reason is obvious : 
the individual feels kindness tor his 
former self, and has a distinct recol- 
lection of the delights which the 
unpractised mind finds in objects 
which higher intelligence regards 
with contempt or indifference. 

“ We can have no collective re- 
collection—we see with iliberal diss 
dain the deficiency of those who are 
far short of us in the progress of im- 
provement ; but we do not, cappat 
feel the peculiar enjoyments,.of 
such a state—the alleviations and 
compensations allotted to them, any 

more 
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more than we can feel the transport 
of a child at finding a bird’s nest, or 
springing, for the first time, over a 
brook which had been the wonted 
boundary of his excursions. 

** Man is madeto mourn; but he 
is also made to find consolation: he 
is made to suffer; but he is also 
made to enjoy. 

“To every stage, and to every 
mode of existence, something is 
given to make that existence tole- 
rable, and, to a certain degree, de- 
sirable. Apathy, the most suitable 
allotment for his condition, 1s'given 
to the roaming savage, sunk nearly 
to brutality. Those more advauced, 
find, delight in the exertions by 
which they procure their precarious 
subsistence, as well as in the inge- 
nious deviees by which their orna- 
ments, and a few comforts, are sup- 
plied. 

‘* That the chace, in which so 
much of.their lives sre passed, af- 
fords very high enjoyments to minds 
of a certain cast, is obvious, from 
the gust with which monarchs and 
nobles, who do not require to kill 
that they may eat, and to whom 
every source of refined pleasure is 
open, return to this primitive amuse- 
ment. 
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“ To those who are become « 
social and intelligent people, who 
have sufficient agriculture to fix 
them to a home, with all its endear. 
ing localities, and sufficient of 
grazing to afford them much of the 
variety and leisure which belong to 
the pastoral state; who have 
remaining of the chase to preserve 
the vigour, dexterity, and i 
dence of the sylvan life ;—to those 
who, added to a}) this, feel the deep 
consciousness of immortality, the 
horror of secret guilt, and the ex. 
cited power of imagination, derived 
from prithitive superstition — the 
shadow of better things to come ;— 
to such beings, I say, life was not 
that stagnant pool, that me 
blank, which the pride of science is 
apt to suppose it. The dews of 
heaven fall as softly, and the rising 
sun shines as sweetly, on the bud- 
ding branches of intellect, as on those 
bending under the richest fruits of 
improvement. The last, no doubt, 
are morc to be valued ; but the cou- 
templation of these is not less pleas- 
ing to the grateful and intelligent 
soul, willing to trace aod acknow- 
ledge the divine beneticence through 
every stage of progressive exists 
ence.” 
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AMINATION, 


(From Mas Moore's Practicar Piery.) 


65 he this age of general inguiry, 

every kind of ignorance is es- 
teemed dishonourable. In almost 
every sort of knowledge there is a 
competition for superiority. Intel: 
leetual attainments are never to be 


undervalued. Learning is the best 
human thing. Ail knowledge is eX 
cellent as far it goes, and as long 3s 
it lasts. But bow short is the 
before '* tongues shall cease @ 


knowledge shal] vanish away shut 
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# Shall we then esteem it dis- 
ponourable to be ignorant in any 
which relates to life and lite- 
ntare, to taste and science, and not 


feel ashamed to live in ignorance of 


our own hearts ! 
“To have a flourishing estate and 


a mind in disorder; to keep exact 
gccounts with a steward, and no 
reckoning with our Maker; to have 
gp accurate knowledge of loss or 
in in our business, and to remain 
utterly ignorant whether ourspiritual 
concerns are improving or declining ; 
fo be cautious in ascertaining at the 
end of every year how much we have 
increased or diminished our fortune, 
and to be carcless whether we have 
incarred profit or loss in faith and 
holiness, is making a wretched esti- 
mate of the comparative value of 
things. To bestow our attention on 
objects in direct opposition to their 
importance, is surely no proof that 
our learning bas improved our judg- 
ment. 
“ That deep thinker and acute 
reasoner, Dr. Barrow, has remarked, 
that ‘it isa peculiar excellency of 
human nature, and which distin- 
guishes man from the inferior crea- 
tures more than bare reason itself, 
that he can reflect upon all that is 
done within him, can discern the 
tendencies of his seul, and is ac- 
quainted with his own purposes.’ 

“ This distinguishing faculty of 
telf-inspection would not have been 
conferred on man, if it had not been 
intended that it should be io nabitual 
operation. It is surely, as we before 
observed, as much a common Jaw of 
pradence to look we}! to our spiritual 
% to our worldly possessions. We 

Ve appetites to control, imagina- 
Hons to restrain, tempers to regu- 

€, passions to subdue; and how 
0 this internal work be effected, 
how can our thoughts be kept 
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within due bounds, how can a 
proper bias be given to the affections, 
how can ‘ the little state of man 
be preserved from continual insur- 
rection, how can this restraining 
power be maintained, if this capacity 
of «liscerning, if this faculty of in- 
specting be not kept in regular exer- 
cise? Without constant discipline; 
imagination will become an outlaw, 
conscience an attainted rebel. 

** This inward eye, this power of 
introversion is given us for a con- 
tinual watch upon the soul. On an 
unremitted vigilance over its interior 
motions, those fruitful seeds of ac- 
tion, those prolific principles of vice 
and virtue, will depend both the 
formation and the growth of our 
moral and religious character, A 
superficial glance is net enough for 
a thing so deep, an unsteady view 
will not suffice for a thing so wa- 
vering, nor a casual look for a thing 
so deceitful as the human heart. A 
partial inspection ‘on any one side, 
will not be enough for an object 
which must be observed under a va- 
riety of aspects, because it is always 
shifting its position, always changing 
its appearances. 

«* We should examine not only 
our conduct but our opinions; not 
only our faults but our prejudices, 
not only our propensities but our 
judgments. Our actions themselves 
will be obvious enough ; it is our in- 
tentions which require the scrutiny. 
These we should follow up to their 
remotest springs, scrutinize to their 
deepest recesses, trace through their 
most perplexing windings. And 
lest we should, in our pursuit, wan- 
der in uncertainty and blindness, let 
us make use of that guiding clue 
which the Almighty has furnished 
by his word, and by his spirit, for 
conducting us through the intricacies 
of this labyrinth. * What I koow 
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pot teach thou me,’ should be our 
copstant petition in all our sre 
searches. 

‘*. Did we turn our thoughts in- 
ward, it would abate much of the 
self-complacency with which we 
swallow the flattery of others. Flat- 
tery hurts not him who flatters not 
himself. If we examined our mo- 
tives keenly, we should frequently 
blush at the praises. our actions re- 
ceive, Let us then conscientiously 
inquire not only what we do, but 
whence and why we do it, from 
what motive and to what end. 

*€ Sclt-inspection is the only means 
to preserve us from self-conceit. We 
could not surely so very exiravagantly 
value a being whom we ourselves 
should not only see, but feel to be 
so full of faults. Self-acquaintance 
will give us a tar more deep and in- 
timate knowledge of our own errors 
than we can possibly have, with all 
the inguisitiveness of ao idle curi- 
osity, of the errors of others. We 
are cager enough to blame them 
without knowing their motives. We 
are no less eager to vindicate our- 
selves, though we cannot be entirely 
ignorant of our own. Thus two vir- 
tues will be acquired by the same 
act, humility and candour; aa im- 
partial review of our own infirni- 
ties, being the likeliest way to make 
us teuder and compassionate to those 
of others. 

‘* Nor shall we be so liable to 
over-rate our own judgment when 
we perceive that it often forms such 
false estimates, is so captivated with 
trifles, so elated with petty successes, 
so dejected with lite disappoint- 
ments. When we hear others com- 
mend our charity which we know 
is so cold; when others extol our 
piety which we feel to be so dead; 
when they applaud the energies of 
our faith, which we must know to 
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be sO faint and feeble ; We Cannot 
possibly be so intoxicated With the 
dpplauses which never would have 
been given had the applauder known 
is as we know, or ought. to knoy 
ourselves. If we contradict him, it 
may be only to draw on ourselyes the 
imputation of a fresh virtue, hu. 
mility, which perhaps we as litte 
deserve to haye ascribed to ys 2 
that which we bave been renonne. 
ing. If we kept a sharp look out, 
we should not be proud of praises 
which cannot apply to us, but should 
rather grieve at the involuntary 
fraud of imposing on others, by 
tacitly accepting. a character to 
which we have so little real preten- 
sion. To be delighied at finding 
that people think so much better of 
us than we are conscious of desery- 
ing, is in effect to rejoice in the suc. 
cess of out own deceit. 

*€ We shall also become more 
patient, more forbearing and forgiv- 
ing, shall better endure the harsh 
judgment of others respecting us, 
when we perceive that their opinion 
of us nearly coincides with our own 
real though unacknowledged senti- 
ments. There is much less injary 
incurred by otbers thinking 100 i/ 
of us, than in our thinking too well 
of ourselves. 

‘“* It is evident then, that tolive 
at random, is not the life of a m- 
tional, much less of an immortal, 
least of al] of an accountable being, 
To pray occasionally, without a de- 
liberate course of prayer; to be gt 
nerous without proportioning our 
means to our expenditure; [0 
liberal without a plan, and charital 
without a principle; to let the 2 
floaton thecurrent of public opiair 
lie at the mercy of events ; 
probable occurrence, of which we 
have made no provision; 10 be every 


hour liable to death aaa 1 
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bitual’ preparation for it; to carry 
within os a priveiple which we: be. 
fieve will exist through all the count- 
less ages of eternity, and yet to make 
little inquiry whether that eternity 
is likely to be happy or miserable— 
di this is an inconsiderateness 
which, if adopted in the ordinary 
concerns of life, would bid fair to 
min a man’s reputation for comihon 
sense; yet of this infatuation he 
who lives without self-examination 
is absolutely guilty. 

“ Nothing more plainly shews 
us what weak vacillating creatures 
we ave, than the difficulty we find in 
fixing ourselves down to the very 
self-scrutiny we had deliberately re- 
solved on. Like the worthless: Ro- 
man Emperor we retire to our choset 
under the appearance of serious-‘oc- 
cupation, but might now and then 
be surprised, if not in catching flies, 
yet in pursuits nearly as contemp- 
tible. Some trifle which we should 
be ashamed to dwell upon at any 
time, intrudes itself on the moments 
dedicated to serious thought; re- 
collection is interrupted ; the whole 
chain of reflection is broken, so that 
the scattered links cannot again ‘be 
united. And so inconsistent are we 
that we are sometimes not sorry to 
have a plausible pretence for inter- 
rupting the very employment. in 
which we had just before made ‘it a 
duty to engage. For want of this 
home acquaintance, we remain in 
uiter ignorance of our inability to 
meet even the ordinary trials of 
life with cheerfulness; indeed by 
this neglect we confirm that ima- 
bility. 

“ Nursed in the lap of luxorv, 
we have perhaps an indefinite notion 
that we have but a loose hold ov 
the things of this world, and of the 
World itself.——But let sone accident 

‘take away, not the work; batsome 
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trifle on which we thought we set 
no value while we possessed it, and 
we find to our astonishment that we 
hold, not the werkt only, but even 
this trivial possession with a’ pretty 
tight grasp. Stich detections of our 
self-ignorance, if they do not serve 
to wean, ought at least to hamble 
us. 

‘** There is a spurious sort of self- 
examination which does not serve 
to enlighten but to blind. A persén 
who has Jeft off some notorious 
vice, who has softened some’ shidé@ 
of a glaring sin, or substituted some 
outward forms in the place of épén 
irreligion, looks on his change of 
character with pleasure. He dom- 
pares himself with whet he was, aid 
views the alteration with self-com- 
placency. He deceives himself by 
teking his standard from his former 
conduct, or from the character of 
still worse men, instead of taking it 
from the unerring rule of seripture. 
He looks rather at the discreditthan 
the sinfulness of his former life, and 
being more ashamed of what is dis- 
reputable than grieved at what is 
vicious, he is, in this state of shallow 
reformation, more in danger in pra- 
portion as he is more in credit. “He 
is not aware that it is not having a 
fault or two Jess will carry him to 
heaven, While bis heart is still etaed 
to the world and estranged trom 
God, , 

‘© Tf we ever look into our hearts 
at all, we are naturally most inelined 
to it when we think we have’ been 
acting right. Here inspection grati- 
fies self-love. We have no great 
difficulty in directing our attemion 
to an object when that objeet pre- 
sents us with pleasing images. But 
it is a painful effort to compel’ tlie 
mind to torn in on itself, when 
the view only presents subjects for 


regret and remorse. This ‘painful 
duty 
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duty however must be performed, 
and will be more salutary in propor- 
tion as it is less pieasant.—Let us 
establish it into a habit to ruminate 
on our faults. With the recollec- 
tion of our virtues we need not feed 
our vanity. They will, if that vanity 
does not obliterate them, be recorded 
elsewhere. 

** We are also most disposed to 
look at those parts of our character 
which will best bear it, and which 
consequently least need it; at those 
parts which afford most self-gratu- 
lation. Ifa covetous man, for in- 
stance, examines himself, iustead of 
turning his attention to the peccant 
part, he applies the probe where he 
knows it will not go very deep; he 
turns from his avarice to that so- 
briety of which his very avarice is 
perhaps the source. Another, who 
is the slave of passion, fondly rests 
upon some act of generosity, which 
he considers as a fair commutation 
tor some favourite vice, that would 
cost him more to renounce than he 
is willing to part with. We are all 
too much disposed to dwell on that 
smiling side of the prospect which 
pleases and deceives us, and to shut 
our eyes upon that part which we 
do not chuse to see, because we are 
resolved not to quit. Self love al- 
ways holds a screen between the 
superficial self-examiner ‘and his 
faults. The nominal Christian 
wraps himself up in forms which le 
makes bimself believe are religion. 
He exults in what he does, over- 
looks what he ought to do, hor ever 
suspects that what is done at all can 
be done amiss. ; 

** As we are so indolent that we 
seldom examine a truth on more 
than one side, so we generally take 
care that it shall be that side which 
shall confirm some old prejudices. 
While we will not take pains to 
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correct those prejudices and to me. 
tify our judgment, lest it should 
oblige us fo discard a favourite 
opinion, we are: yet as 
judge, and as forased to dectie - 
if we were fully possessed of the 
grounds on which a sound judg ment 
may be made, and a just decision 
formed. 

* We should watch ourselves 
whether we observe a simple rule of 
truth and justice, as well in our con. 
Versation, as in our ordinary trans. 
actions; whether we are exact in 
our measures of commendation and 
censure; whether we do not be 
stow extravagant praise where simple 
approbation alone is due; whether 
we do not withhold commendation, 
where,- if given, it would support 
modesty and encourage merit; 
whether what deserves only a slight 
censure as imprudent, we do pot 
reprobate’ as immoral; whether we 
do not sometimes affect to over-rate 
ordinary merit, in the hope of s- 
curing to ourselves the reputation 
of candour, that we may on otber 
occasions, with less suspicion, de 
preciate established excellence. We 
extol the ‘first because we fancy 
that it can come into no competition 
with us, and we derogate from the 
last because it obviously eclipses 
us. 

Let us ask ourselves if we are 
conscientiously upright io our est 
mation of benefits; whether when 
we have a favour to ask we do not 
depreciate its value, when we have 
one to grant we do not aggravaie 
it? pap 

“« It is only by scrutinizing the 
heart that we can know it. [tis 
only by knowing the heart that we 
can reform the life. Any carcless 
observer, indeed, when his 
goes wrong, may see that it does #0 
by casting an eye on the dial or 
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but itis only the artist who takes it 
to pieces and examines every spring 
le wheel separately, who, by 
gscertaining the precise causes of the 
iegularity, can set the machine 
right, and restore the obstructed 
movements. 

« The illusions of | intellectual 
vision would be materially cor- 
rected by a close habit of cultivating 
an acquaintance with our hearts. 
We fill much too large a space in 
our own imaginations; we fancy 
we take up more room in the world 
than Providence assigns to an indi- 
vidual who has to divide his allot- 
ment with so many millions, who 
are all of equal importance in their 
own eyes; and who, like us, are 
elbowing others to make room for 
themselves. Just as in the natural 
world, where every particle of mat- 
ter would stretch itself and Move 
out of its place, if it were not kept 
in order by surrounding particles: 
the pressure of other parts reduces 
this toremain in a confinement from 
which it would escape, if it were 
Do-Ahus pressed and acted upon on 
all sides. The conscientious prac- 
lice we have been recommending, 
would greatly assist in reducing us 
fo our proper dimensions, and in 
limiting us to our proper place. 
We should be astonished if we could 
see our real diminutiveness, and the 
speck we actually occupy. When 
shall we learn from. our own feel- 
ings of how much consequence every 
man is to himself? 

“‘ Nor must the examination be 
occasional but regular. Let us not 
rua into long arrears, but settle our 
accounts frequently. Little articles 
will ran up to a large amount, if 
they are not cleared off. Even our 
imnocent days, as we may chuse to 
call them, will not have passed with- 
wt furnishing their contingent. 
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Our deadness in devotion---our 
eagerness for haman applause---our 
care to conceal our faults rather 
than to correct them---our negli- 
gent performance of some ve 
duty---our imprudence in conversa- 
tion, especially at table---our incon- 
sideration---our driving to the 
edge of permitted indulgences-~-det 
us keep these---let us keep all our 
pumerous items in small sums, Let 
us examine them while the particu- 
lars are fresh in our memory, other- 
wise, however we may flatter our- 
selves that lesser evils will be swal- 
lowed up by the greater, we may 
find when we come to settle the 
grand account that they will not be 
the less remembered for not having 
been recorded, 

“ And let it be one subject of our 
frequent inquiry, whether since we 
last scrutinized our hearts, our secu- 
lar affairs, or our eternal concerns, 
have had the predominance there. 
We do not mean which of them 
has occupied most of our time, the 
larger portion of which mast, neces- 
sarily, to the generality, be absorbed 
in the cares of the present life; but 
on which our affections have been 
most bent ; and especially how we 
have conducted ourselves when there 
has arisen a competition between 
the interests of both. 

«That general burst of sins 
which so frequently rushes in on 
tlre consciences of the dying, would 
be much moderated by previous ha- 
bitual self-examination. It will 
not do to repentin the lump. The 
sorrow must be as circumstantial as 
the sin. Indefinite repentance is 
no repentance. And it is one grand 
use of self-inquiry, to remind us 
that all unforsaken sins are uore- 
pented sins. 

“To a Christian there is this 


substantial comfort attending @ mi- 
bute 
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note. self-examination, that when 
the finds fewer sins ta be:noted, and 
more victories over temptation ob- 
tained; he has a solid evidence of 
~his advancement avhich well: repays 
his trouble. 

“* Phe faithful searcher into his 
own heart; that ‘chamber of 
imagery.’ feels himself in the sitna- 
tion of the prophet (Ezekiel,) who 
bding conducted tn vision from one 
ido) .to another, the spirit, at sight 
of tach, repeatediy exclaims, ‘ here 
isanether abomination!’ The pro- 
phet being commanded to dig 
deeper, the fur:her he penetrated 
the ‘more evils he ound, while 
the spirit continued:ty cry out, ¢ | 
wall shew. thee yet more abomina- 
tions.’ 

** Self-examination by detecting 
self-love, self-denial by weakening 
its puwers, self-government by re- 
ducing its despotism, turns the 
temper of the soul from its nataral 
bias, controls the disorderly appe- 
tite, and, under the influence of 
divine grace, in a good measure re 
stores to the man. that dominion 
oyer himself, which God at first 
gave him over the inferior ereatures. 
Desires, passions, aad appetites are 
brought to move somewhat more in 
their appointed order, subjects not 
tyrants. What the Stoics vainly 
pretended to, Christianity effecis. 
It restores man to a dominion over 
his own will, and in a good nsea- 
sure enthrones him in that empire 
which he had forfeited by sin. 

‘* He now begins to survey his 
interior, the awful. world within ; 
not indeed -with self complacency, 
but with the control of a sovereign, 
he still finds too much rebellion to 
indulge security, he therefore con- 
tinues his inspection with vigilanee, 
but without perturbation. He con- 


tinues to experience a remainder of . 
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insubordination and disorder buf 
this rather solicits to a ee 
government than drives him tore. 
lax his discipline. 

** This self-tnspection somewhat 
resembles the correction of a luterary 
performance. After many andeare. 
ful revisals, though some grosser 
faults may be done away ; though 
the errors are neither Quite so pume- 
rous, nor so glaring ag at first, vet 
the critic perpetually — perceives 
faults which he had not perceived 
before; negligences appear which 
he had overlooked, and even de 
fects start up which had passed on 
bina for beauties. He finds much 
to amend, and even to expunge, in 
what he bad before admired. When 
by rgorous castigation the mostae- 
kuowledged faults are corrected, *his 
critical acumen, improved by, exer- 
cise, and a more habitual acquaim- 
ance with his subject, still detects 
aud will for ever detect new imper- 
fections. But be neither throws 
aside his work, nor remits his eriti- 
cism, which, if it do not make the 
work perfect, wil] at least make the 
author humble. Conscious that it 
it is not quite so bad as it was, itis 
still at an immeasurable distance 
from the required excellence. 

« Ts it not astonishing that we 
should go on repeating periodically, 
‘ Try me, O God,’ while we areyet 
neglecting to try onrselves ? Is there 
not something more like defiance 
than devotion to invite the inspec- 
tion of Omniscience to that heart 
which we ourselves neglect to 
spect? How can a Christian 
solemnly cry out to the Almighty, 
‘ seek the ground of my heart, prove 
me and examine my thoughts, of 
see if there be eny Wey of wieket- 
ness in me,’ while he himself bee 
giects to ‘examine bis bears * 
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and dreads to inquire, if there ‘be per for Christian moderation? Do 


any way of wickedness’ in himself, 
knowing that. the inquiry ought to 
lead to the expulsion. 

“In our self-inquisition let us 
fortify our virtue by a rigorous ex- 
getness ia calling things by their 
proper names, Selt-love 1s par- 
ticularly ingenious in inventing dis- 
guises of this kind. Let us lay them 
open, strip them bare, face them, 
and give them as little quarter as if 
they were the faults of another. 
Let us not call wounded pride 
delicacy. Selt-love is made up of 
soft and sickly sensibilities. Not 
that sensibility which melts at the 
sorrows of others, but that which 
cannot endure the Jeast suffering it 
elf. [tis alive in every pore where 
self is concerned. <A touch is a 
wound. It is careless tn inflicting 
pain, but exquisitely awake in tcel- 
ing it, It detends itself before it is 
attacked, revengzes aflronts before 
they ave offered, and resents as an 
insult the very suspicion of an im- 
perfection, 

“ In order then to unmask our 
bearts, let us not be contented to 
examine our vices, let us examine 
our virtucs also, ‘those smailer 
faults.’ Let us serunnize to the 
botiown those qualities and actions 
which have more particularly ob- 
tained public estimation, Let us 
inqnire it they were genuine in the 
prineipie, simple in the intention, 
honest in the prosecation, Let us 
&k ourselves if in some admired in- 
Palces Our generosity had no tine- 
tive of vanity, our charity no taint 
ostentation ? Whether, when we 
did such a right action which 
brought us credit, we should have 
Persisted in doing it had we toreseen 
that it would incur censure? Do we 
hever deceive ourselves by mistaking 


‘constitutional indifference ef tem- 
Sil, 


we never construe our love of éase 
into deadness to the world? Our 
animal activity into Christian zeal ? 
Do we never mistake our obstinacy 
for firmness, our pride for fortitude, 
our selttshness tor feeling, our love 
ot controversy for the love ef God, 
our indolence of temper for su- 
periority to human — applause ? 
When we have stripped our good 
qualiries bare 3 when we have made 
all due deductions for natdral tem- 
per, easiness of disposition, self- 
interest, de-ire of adoiration, when 
we have pared away every extrinsic 
appendage, every illegitimate mo- 
tive, let us fairly cast up the ac- 
count, and we shall be mortified 
to see how lithe there will remain. 
Pride may impose itself rpoen us 
even tn the shape of repentance, 
The humble Christian is grieved 
at his taults, the proud man js 
angry at them. He 1s indignant 
when he discovers he has done 
wrong, not so much because bis 
sin offends God, as because it has 
let him see that he is not quite so 
good as he had tried to make bim- 
self believe. 

‘* Jt is therefore more’ necessary 
to excite us to the bumbling of 
our pride than to the performance 
of certain good actions; the fdre 
mer is more d Mfieult as it is less 
pleasant. ‘That very pride will of 
itself stimulate to the performance 
of many things that are laudable. 
These performances will reproduce 
pride as they were produced by its 
whereas humility has no outward 
stimulus. Divine grace alone pro- 
duces it. It is so far from being 
actuated by the love of fame, that 
it is pot humility, wl it bas laid 
the desire of fame in the dust. 

« Jf an actual virtue consists, 
as we hayt frequently bad occasion 
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to observe, in the dominion over 
the contrary vice, humility is the 
conquest over pride, charity over 
selfishness, not only a victory over 
the natural temper, but a substitu- 
tion of the opposite quality. This 
proves that all virtue 1s founded in 
-'gelf-denial, self-denial in self-know. 
ledge, and self-knowledge in self- 
‘examination. Pride so insinuates 
itself in all we do, and say, and 
think, that our apparent humility 
has not seldom its origin in pride. 
That very impatience which we 
feel at the perception of our faults 
is produced by the astonishment at 
finding that we are not perfect. 
This sense of our sins should make 
us humble but not desperate. It 
should teach us to distrust every 
thing in ourselves, and to hope for 
every thing from God. The more 
we lay open the wounds which 
sion bas made, the more earnestly 
shall we seek the remedy which 
Christianity bas provided. 

** But instead of secking for self- 
knowledge, we are glancing about 
us for grounds of self-exaltation. 
We almost rese:mble the Pharisee 
who with sv much self-complacency 
delivered in the ca‘alogue of his 
own virtues and other men's sins, 
and, like the Tartars, who think 
they possess the qualities of those 
they murder, fancied that the sins 
of which he accused the Publican 
would swell the amount of his own 
good deeds. Like him we take a 
few items from memory, and a few 
more from imagination, Instead 
‘of pulling down the edifice which 
pride has raised, we are looking 
round on our good works for but- 
tresses to prop it up. We excuse 
ourselves from the imputation of 
many faults by alleging that they 
are common, and by no means pe- 
caliar. to ourselves. This is one of 
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the weakest of our deceits. 

are not less personally our’s becatss 
others commit them. Is it any di. 
minution of our error that others 
are guilty of the same? 

“ Self-love, being @ very indus. 
trious principle, has generally two 
concerns in hand at the same time. 
It is as busy in concealing our ows 
defects as in detecting those of 
others, especially those of the wise 
and good. We might indeed ¢. 
rect its activity in the latter instance 
to our own advantage, for if the 
faults of good men are injurious to 
themselves, they might be rendered 
profitable to us, if we were car. 
ful to convert them to their trne 
use. But instead of torning them 
into a means of promoting our own 
watchfulness, we employ them 
mischievously in two ways. We 
Jessen our respect for pious charec- 
ters when we see the infirmities 
which are biended with their fine 
qualities, and we turn their failings 
into a justification of our own, which 
are not like theirs overshadowed 
with yirtnes. To admire the excel- 
lences of others without imitating 
them is fruitless admiration, to con- 
demn their errors without avoiding 
them is unprofitable censorious- 
ness, 

““ When we are compelled by 
our conscience, to acknowledge 
and regret any fault we have fe- 
cently committed, — this fault 0 
presses upon our recollection, that 
we seem to forget that we 
any other. This single error fills 
our mind, and we look at t® 
through a telescope, which, white 
it clearly shews the object, co 
fines the sight to that one obyect 
exclusively. Others indeed 7 
more effectually shut out, ie 
we were not examining this. . 
while the object -ia question 
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magnified, the others are as if they 
did not exist. 

# It seems to be established into 
g hind of system not to profit by 
any thing without us, and not to 
qitivate an acquaiatance with any 

ing within us. Though we are 
perpetually remarking on the de- 
jects of others, yet when does the 
remark lead us to study and to 
root out the same defects in our own 
hearts? We are almost every day 
hearing of the death of others, but 
does it induce us to reflect on death 
aa thing in which we have an 
individual concern? We consider the 
death of a friend as a loss, but sel- 
dom apply it as a warning. The 
death of others we lament, the 
faults of others we censure, but 
how seldom do we make use of the 
one for our own amendment, or 
of the other for our own prepara- 
ton. 
“It is the fashion of the times 
try experiments in the arts, in 
agriculture, in philosophy. In 
tvery science the diligent professor 
salways afraid there may be some 
weret which he has not yet at- 
lined, some occult principle which 
would reward the labour of dis- 
covery, something even which the 
asiduous and intelligent have ac- 
mally found out, but which has 
hitherto eluded his pursuit. And 
all the Christian stop short in his 
“futiny, shall he not examine and 
laquire till he lays hold on the very 
heart and core of religion ? 

“ Why should experimental 
philosophy be the prevailing study, 
and experi mental! religion be branded 
the badge of enihusiasm, the 
fant of a hol ow profession ? Shall 
*e never labour to establish the 

‘action between appearance and 
reality, between studying religion 
Sitically and embracing it prac- 
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tically? between having our conduct 
creditable and our ‘heart sanctified? 
Shall we not aspire to do the best 
things from the highest motives, 
ani elevate our aims with our at- 
tainments? Why should we re- 
main in the vestibule when ‘the 
sanctuary is open? Why should 
we be contented to dwell in the 
outer courts when we are invited 
to enter into the holiest by the blood 
of Jesus? 

‘“* Natural reason is not likely 
to furnish arguments sufficiently 
cogent, nor motives sufficiently 
powerful, to drive us to a close 
self-inspection. Our corruptions 
foster this ignorance. To this they 
ewe their undisputed possession of 
our hearts. No principle short 
of Christianity is strong enough to 
impel us to a study so disagreeable 
as that of our faults, Of Chris- 
tianity, humility is the prime grace, 
and this graee can never take root 
and flourish in a heart that lives in 
ignorance of itself. If we do not 
know the greatness and extent of 
our sins, if we do not know the 
imperfection of our virtues, the 
fallibility of our best resolutions, 
the infirmity of our purest purposes, 
we cannot be bumble; if we are 
not humble we cannot be Chris- 
tians. 

“ But it may be asked, is there 
to be vo end to this vigilance? Is 
there no assigned period when this 
self-denial may become unneces- 
sary? No given point when we 
may be emancipated from this vex- 
atious self inspection ? Is the ma- 
tured Christian to be a slave to the 
same drudgery as the novice? The 
true answer is—we may cease to 
watch, when our spiritual enemy 
ceases to assail. We may be off 
our guard when there is no longer 
any temptation without, We may 
Q2 con- 
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cease our self-denial when there is 
no more corruption within. We 
may give the reins to our imagi- 
nation when we are sure its tenden- 
cies will be towards heaven, We 
may dismiss repentance when sin 
is abolished. We may indulge sel- 
fishness when we can do it with- 
out danger to our souls, We may 


neglect prayer when we no longer 
need the favour of God. We 
cease to praise him when he ceases 
to be gracious to us.---To discon. 
tinue our vigilance at any peri 
short of this will be to defeat ai! 
the virtues we have practised on 
earth, to put to hazard all our hopes 
of happiness in heaven.” 
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. HE object proposed by M. 
Tarry in his memoir is to 





explain : 

“1, The processes employed for 
discharging writing from paper. 

“2. The processes for reviving 
writings, which have been appa- 
rently obliterated. 

“3. The best way to improve 
common ink. 

“4. Final'y, the discovery of an 
ink which should resist all chemical 
agents. 

“ We shall now give an abridg- 
ment of these four articles. 


ARTICLE I. 
_“ Processes for discharging Writ- 
mg.— The art of discharging writing 
Svery ancient, and the means em- 
ployed are very simple. In fact, we 
koow that it is sufficient to moisten 
2 wrilten paper with any acid, when 
the writing will gradually disappear. 
But all the acids cannot be employed 
with equal success. Some leave a 
fain on the paper, which is not easily 
removed ; others corrode and render 
the paper unserviceable. The way 
‘0 avoid these inconveniences is to 
make choice of an acid which shall 
‘ton the writing only, without in- 
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juring the paper, or giving it 2 co- 
lour difterent from that which it 
had before it was written upon, 

‘“« In order to discover such of the 

acids as are best suited for the opera- 
tion in question, the author deter- 
mined to submit common writin 
ink to the action of different acids, 
and to observe carefully the pheno- 
mena which these bodies present at 
the time of their mixture. Accord- 
ing to him, the sulphuric acid easily 
takes out writing, but at the same 
time it gives an oily tint to the 
paper. 
« The acid oxalate of potash pro- 
duces more certain and more prompt 
effects. The oxygenized muriatic 
acid, if it be newly made, seems to 
be preferable te the above two acids, 
because at the same time that it 
takes out the writing it bleaches the 
paper without altering it. 

‘* It is not the same case with the 
nitric acid, which always takes out 
the ink, but soon penetrates the 
paper, and forms above it undulated 
lines of a yellow colour, 

‘« We may succeed, however, in 
softening both these effects, by tak- 
ing the precaution todilute the nitric 
acid with a suficient quantity of 

water, 
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water, or to wash the paper imme- 
diately after the writing has been 
taken out, 

“A mixture of the muriatic and ni- 
tric acids has but a slow action upon 
writings » It bleaches the paper, and 
does not Oppose its desiccation, as 
when we employ the nitric acid 
alone. 

‘« In general, whatever be the 
kind of acid employed to discharge 
writing, it 1s always proper when 
the operation is performed to dip 
the paper in water, in order to dis- 
solve the new combinations which 
the acids have formed with the par- 
ticles of ink which have been dis- 
charged. 

‘* M. Tartv, at the conclusion of 
this article, does not fail to observe, 
that China ink does not act like com- 
mon ink with the acids, a3 its com- 
position is guite different from that 
which we use for writing of all 
kinds. So far trom the acids at- 
tacking China ink, they make it, on 
the contrary, of a deep black ; it can- 
not. be discharged, therefore, wiih- 
out erasing it, 


ARTICLE If, 
« Processes for ascertaining what 

Writing has been sulstituted for 

something taken out, and Methods 

of reviving the Writing which has 
disappeared, 

** All the methods which have 
been given for discharging writing 
consist, as abovementioned, in de- 
composing the ink, and in foreing 
its Constituent parts to form other 
combinations, ‘These combinatiens, 
being decomposed in their turn by 
different agents, may regain a tiut, 
which, if it be not that of ink, at 
least exhibits a shade which be- 
¢omes perceptible enough for ascer- 
taining the letters and words which 
have been traced on the paper be- 
fore at was touched by the acids, 
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“« The gallic acid is, according ty 
the author, one of those agents 
which in this case succeeds very 
weil. 

** The liguid prussiate of lime 
also produces a guod effect, , 

** It is the same case with the 
alkaline hydrogenated sulphurets, 
But it is very certain that we never 
obtain any success from the employ. 
ment of these agents, whea we have 
left any acid long in contact with the 
writing, and particularly if we have 
washed the paper afterwards. 

*“‘ In short, we may casily con. 
Ceive. that iv this case the constite. 
eut parts of the ink which were 
combined with the acid, and had 
formed with it compounds soluble 
in water, having been taken up by 
this fluid, ought not to leave aay 
trace of their existence longer; and 
consequently it is impossible that 
the agents employes tor discovenag 
them can render then visible, 

“It is also tor this reason that the 
gallic acid, the liquid prussiate ot 
lime, the alkaline hydrogenated sul- 
phurets, and so many other reagents 
which baye been so much praised, 
can no longer be regarded 4s infal- 
lible methods for reviving writing. 


ARTICLE IIIf. 
Improvement of Common Ink. 

‘* Most of the inks now m ue 
are of a bad quality. Some are 6pel- 
tancously cestroyed; others impels 
cepubly lose their black colour, and 
assume a yellow one; several, alter 
a length of time, enter mio the pa 
per, and spoil it: lastly, there are 
some which are first pale, apd then 
become very black. 

«< AJ] these differences arise from 
the nature of the substances We 
have been employed in the making 

the ink. 
a Convinced of the advantage of 


haying a good article of this “ 
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the author commenced a series of 
iments, but is forced to admit 
that he has not discovered any re- 
cipe superior to that which has been. 
published by Lewis. his ink, ac- 
erding to our author, combines 
every advantage: but we must ob- 
serve that it is no more exempt than 
the rest from being dissolved in the 
acids, and in this respect it has an 
ipsconvenience which those who 
wish to discharge writing trom pa- 
per know very well how to profit 
by. This circumstance, no doubt, 
induced M, ‘Tarry to make some 
experiments in order to obtain an 
iak which should be inalterable by 
chemical agents; and he appears to 
us to have succeeded in his object. 


ARTICLE IV. 
“ Discovery of an Ink which resists 
the Action of chemical Agents, 

“ The Author describes his inven- 
tion in the following words: 

* My ink is founded upon princi- 
ples different from those of all others, 
Itcontains neither gall-nuts, Brazil 
wood, or Campeachy, gum, nor any 
preparation of iron: itis purely ve- 
getable, resists the action ot the 
most powerful vegetables, the most 
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highly concentrated alkaline solu- 
tions, aud, finally, all the solvents. 

“ The nitric acid acts very feebly 
upon the writing performed with 
this ink. The oxymuriatic acid 
makes it assume the colour of pi- 
geons’ dung. After the action of 
this last acid, the caustic alkaline 
solutions reduce it to the colour of. 
carburet of iron : the characters of the 
writing nevertheless remain without 
alteration, andit cannot pass through 
these different states cxcept afier 
long macerations. The principles 
of which it is composed render it 
incorruptible, and it can retain its 
properties many years. 

“The results which we obtained, 
counciced entirely with those of the 
anthor, and we bave no hesitation 
in saying, that his is the best we 
have ever scen of the kind which is 
called indelible ink. Jt is liable, 
however, to Ceposit a sediment, a 
disadvantage which we think might 
be removed by M, Tarry after a few 
more experiments, We have tried 
to discharge it with al! the known 
chemical ag: uts, but w thout effect ; 
and we think the inventor deserves 
the thanks of the Institute, and of 
the commuuity at large,” 
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On THRE MANUFACTURING OF THREAD OF VARIOUS KINDS FROM THE 
Finres oF THE CoMMON NeETTLE. 


[From tug TRANSACTIONS OF THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
Auts, &c.] 


*« Sir, , 

“T. HAVE the honour to transmit 
4& to you a short memoir on that 
iherto much neglected and despis- 

td vegetable the nettle, with the 

éeaeral usefal purposes to which 








the produce thereof may be applied. 
tf you think it will merit any claim 
tu the attention of the Society, I 
request you will de me the favour 
to lay it before them. 
«My attention was first directed 


to 
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to this matter about the year 1793, 
but trom many impediments no ta- 
vourable opportunity presented it- 
self for particular investigations tJ] 
about the year 1S00, since which 
time, I have annually sele ted a few 
of the nettle plants from their vari- 
ous situgtions at difk rent periods, in 
order to ascertain the staté mo-t con- 
genial to the process, end that most 
suitable to the different purposes to 
which I thought them applicable. 
The result of my experiments has 
deeply impressed upon my mind, 
that they may be made subservient 
to national vtility, particularly at the 
present period, when our foreign com- 
inerce is so generally impeded, and in 
consequence our supplies of foreign 
hemp and flax nearly anvibilated., 

** I beg leave to observe, that the 
growth of nettles is general, in 
every country, particularly in strong 
fertile soils, that on every bank, 
ditch, and place, which cannot be 
brought to tillage, they are produced 
in such abundance, that the quan- 
tity, if collected, would be of great 
magnitude, 

“The growth of them might be 
encouraged in such waste places, or 
a vast quantity of land of that de- 
scription might, at a moderate ex- 
pense, be made to produce a valu- 
able crop of a useful article, hereto- 
fore regarded as a wuisance ‘The 
shady plices in woods, parks, and 
coppices, are particularly tavourable 
to their growth ; I have found them 
in such situations in the greatest 
perfection in point of Jength and 
fibre. ‘The bar), or fibre of them, is 
very similar to that of hemp or flax, 
inclining to cither according to the 
soul and diferent situations in which 
they grow. I have ascertaiued, as 
far as I have been able to proceed, 
that they may be substituted for 
every purpose for which hemp or 
flax is used, from cloth of the finest 
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textnre down to the coarsest quelity 
such as saiecloth, sucking, ke, nd 
for cordage, 

es Another very material ‘use, the 
magnitude of which, i trust, will be 
be duly . stimated, is, that they may 
be applicd to the manufactory of 
paper of various qualities. The ie 
pediments to foreign comimerte 
have lately deprived us ofa supply 
of linen rages, and occasioned a et 
neral use of cotton rags in the paper 
manufactory, which is injurious to 
the preservatiou of the most valu. 
able works in literature, to the truth 
of which the observation of every 
one must bear testimony, who has 
attended to the d preciated quitity 
of writing and printing papers, 

“That the produce of nettles, 
and the refuse of them trom the 
manufactory,may easily be converted 
into writing, printing, and all infe- 
rior sorts of paper, I feel confident- 
ly assured. For the purpose of 
writing and printivg paper they 
might be gathered twice in one sta- 
son, as for these uses the length of 
staple is not required, and the fibre 
would be considerably increased in 
its fineness; and in point of ¢o- 
lour, either in the refuse or Ut- 
wrought state, the chemical process 
of bleaching now in practice would 
render them a delicate white. 

«| have ip possession some sam- 
ples, which have gone through a 
succession of processes similar to 
what are practised on hemp and 
flax ; and I have, without the aid 
of any implements. brought them to 
a state of pr:paration ready for the 
hackle; but for want of that, and 
there being no flax or hemp manve 
factory in this neig hbournood, I 
have not been able to proceed fat- 
ther, but I judge that they are suf 
ficiently advanced s0 as amply ‘0 
evince the practicability above ™* 
ferred to, “If 


sac 








« If you think proper, I will 
transmit the samples for the So- 
éety’s inspection, and give any far- 
ther information In’ my power, 

Permit me the honour to subscribe 
myself, Sir, 

Your most humb'e servant, 
EDWARD SMITH. 
March 24, 1809. 





“ Sir, 

“Tam much obliged to the So- 
ciety for their reterence cf my com- 
munication to one of their com- 
mittees. About ten years, subse- 
quent to my first observations,. and 
three to my first experiments, I ob- 
served the following paragraph in 
the Chelmsford Chronicle, Novem- 
ber 25, 1803. ‘Lhe Society of 
(Economy, at Haérlem, has ofttered 
prizes for the best memoir as to the 
particulir species, the season for 
gathering, and the manipulation 
necessary in preparing nettles for 
use.’ ‘This is the only account I 
have ever seen of them, and shows 
that such a matter was regarded as 
deserving the attention of that So- 
ciety; but as I from the first, had 
it in contemplation to present my 
observations on the subject to 
the Society of Arts, &c., and think- 
ing the mutter of great consequence, 
and wishing my own country to be 
benefited by it, [declined answering 
the Haérlem advertisement, 

“ My discovery of the properties 
ofthe nettle is original, aod arose 
entirely from my own observations 
on the apparent resemblance to 
hemp and flax, which I remarked 
they had when growing. I now 
transmit to you some samples, in 
different states, fur the Society's in- 
spection. 

‘‘ | have the honour to be with 
great respect, 

Your most humble servant, 


EDWARD SMITH. 
March 29, 1809, 
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*“T have now the honour to trans- 
mit to the Society my farther pro- 
gress, viz. A’ sample of yarn pre- 
pared from the coarsest part of the 
nettle produce, which I deem Tess 
liable to be injured for want_ of 
knowledge in the madufacta¥ing 
than the finer qualities. Sinc® ‘my 
former letters T have been bleaching 
some of the nettle flax, and ‘have 
brought it to so good a colotr, that 
a preparation from it would’ pro- 
duce paper perfectly white,and I 
have caused a sample of yarn to be 
made from the nettle produce, ‘both 
of which [ have sent. 

‘« | likewise enclose an improved 
specimen of paper made from the 
same substance; also a preparation 
for paper, a part of the same samplé 
the euclosed was made from, which 
is, of course, much inferior to what 
would be done by a paper mantfie- 
turer. These samples have been 
made by such rough instruments as 
were constructed by my own hands, 
and which, of course, the Society 
will consider. 

«« T remain respectfally, Sir, 

Your obliged humble servant, 
EDWARD SMITH, 


Nov. 18, 1809, 


« The following Specimens  pro- 
duced from Nettles ty Mr. Smith, 
are deposited in the Housckeeper's 
Office. 

‘« Samples of the fibres, in their 
rough state, resembling different 
kinds of hemp and flax. 

‘¢ Samples of the fibres equal to 
the finest flax, and remarkably 
strong in texture. 

‘‘ Samples of very strong yarn 
prepared from the coarsest fibres. 

‘ Samples of coarse paper, pre- 
pared from the rough refuse fibres. 

“Samples of the coarse fibres 


bleached white. 
“ Samples 
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“* Samples of a coarse substance 
resembling cotton prepared from 
the bleached coarse fibres, 

** Samples of white paper prepared 
by him from the. last, mentioned 
substance. 


¢ Mr, Smith's Process for preparing 

various Articles from Nettles. 

«The kind of. nettle capable of 
being manufactured into cloth, &c. 
it is scarcely necessary to say, is that 
which in general is denominated the 
stinging nettle. The most valuable 
sort, which many years practical 
experience has furnished me with 
a knowledge of, in regardito length, 
suppleness, fineness of the lint, brit- 
tleness of the reed, which dresses 
most freely, with less waste of fibre, 
and. yields the greatest produce of 
long and fine strong harl, I have 
found it growing in the bottom of 
ditches among briars, and in shaded 
valleys, where the soil has been a 
blue clay, or strong loam, but from 
which; situations | have selected 
some which have measured more 
than twelve feet in height, and up- 
wards. of two inches in circumfe- 
rence. . Plants growing in the situ- 
ations above described are in general 
from five to nine feet in height, and 
those growing in patches, on a good 
soil, standing thick, and in a favour- 
able aspect, will average in height 
about five feet and a halt, wil) work 
kindly, and the stems are thickly 
clothed with lint. Those that grow 
in. poorer soils, and in less favour- 
able situations, with rough and 
woody stems, and have many lateral 
branches, run much to seed, are 
stubborn, and work less kindly ; 
a produce lint more caarse, harsh, 
and thin. In every situation and 
different soil I have experienced the 
most productive nettles to be those 
which haye the smoothest and: most 
eoncave tubes, the largest joints, the 
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fewest leaves, and which 
the least quantity of seed, rae 

“In. gathering them, as they are 
perennial plantsy I have pr 
the mode of cutting them down, in. 
stead of pulling them up by the 
roots. This I recommend to be the 
practice, with a view to obtain q 
second crop where the situations 
will allow of it, and to secure the 
propagation of them the subsequent 
year. 

as The most favourable time for 
collecting them is from the begin. 
ning of July to the end of August, 
but it may be continued even to the 
end of October, only the lint of those 
which remain growing to that time 
will be less supple, and will not 
work so freely ; and if the season 
happens to be unfavourable, it is 
probable there would not be sufi- 
cient time to steep and grass. them, 
in which case they should be dried 
by the heat of the atinosphere, or 
if the state of the weather would 
not permit of this, then by meaps 
of artificial heat; and when dred 
they should be housed or stacked 
till the spring, when. they might 
successfully undergo the same ope- 
ration of steeping as those of the 
first collection. Such as grow in 
grass. fields, where the grassis i 
tended for hay, should be cut when 
the hay is cut, in order to prevent 
their being spoiled by the cattle 
when feeding ; the harls of which 
would be fine in quality, and well 
suited to be wrought up with the 
second crop, and which erp may 
be obtained after those. of the first 
cutting, where the sitaation wil 
admit of their being preserved. 1 
fine quality of such I ascertained 
last autumn, and found the height 
of them to average three feet and a 
half; they were gathered the lattes 
end of November. The following 


are the processes adopted by oats 
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« After the nettles are gathered 
they should be exposed to the at- 
mosphere til] they gain some firm- 
pess, in order to prevent the skin 
from being damaged in the opera- 
tions of dressing off the leaves, the 
lateral branches, and seeds. ‘This 
should be done a handful at a time ; 
and.afierward they should be sorted, 
viz. those which are long and fine 
by themselves, thase which are both 
long and coarse by themselves, and 
those which are short and coarse by 
themselves ; then made up into bun- 
dles as large as cau be grasped with 


both hands, a convenient size for 


putting them into the water, and 
faking them out; a place for this 
purpose being previously prepared, 
either a pond, or a pit tree from 
mud, or a brook or river. The 
bundies should then be immersed, 
and placed aslant with the root 
end uppermost, and to prevent 
their floating upon the surtace 
some weight should be laid upon 
them. 

“ ‘The time required for steeping 
them is trom five to eight days; but 
it is better they should remain 
rather too long in the water than 
too short a time, yet great care 
should be taken that they are not 
overdone. When the fibre ape 
proaches to a pulp, and will easily 
separaie trom the reed, and the reed 
becomes brittle and assumes a 
“white appearance, this operation is 
finished. 

“ The bundles should then be 
taken out singly, very carefully, to 
avoid damaging the fibres, and, be 
nosed as they are taken out of the 
water to cleanse them from the filth 
they may have contracted; they: 
must then be strewed very thin upon 
the grass, and be gently handled. 
When the surface ot them is be- 
come sufficiently dry, and the harl 
has obtained a degree of firmness, 
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they should be turned repeatedly, 
till they are sufficieutly grassed; the 
time required is known only by ex- 
perience, so much depends. on the 
state of the weaiher during the pro- 
cess; when they are sufficiently, 
done, the harl blisters, and the stems 
become brittle; they must then be 
taken up and made into bundles, 
and secured from the weather, 

‘« The har] is now to be separated, 
from tbe reed, after the manner, 
practised on tlax and hemp, either, 
by manual Jabour or machinery now 
in use in those maoufactories This. 
operation was performed in my ex- 
periments by hand, and with imple- 
ments constructed by myself, but 
which I consider too simple here. to, 
describe, 

‘€ The barl being separated from, 
the reed, it requires next to be. 
beaten, that it, may become more 
ductile for the operation of dressing, 
which may be performed. with such, 
implements ay are used tor dressing 
flax or hemp. , 

‘« This, operation, being accom- 
plished, the produce of the nettles 
is arrived at astate ready for spinning, 
and may be spun ito various quale 
ties of yarn, either by hand, or by 
machinery coustructed for the pur 
poses of spinning flax. or ars 
and this yarn. may be succe ’ 
substituted. for the manufacturing 
every sort of cloth, corcage, rope), 
&c. which. is. usually made. from 
hemp or, flax, and is. particularly 
calculated for making twine. for 
fishing-nets equal to the Dutch twine, 
imported for that. purpose, the. 
fibres of the nettles being stro 
than those of flax, and not so batsh 
as the fibres of hemp, 

‘« In the course of my experi- 
ments on nettles it often. occurred 
to me, that the refuse, and sueh 
parts, as were damaged in the-difie- 


rent processes with. the under- 
growth, 
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growth, might be applied to useful 
purposes, and in addition to the 
néttle manufactory, as applicable to 
the purposes for which hemp and 
flax are used. Another source of 
productive labour of great magnitude 
would be derived from a new sub- 
stance, capable of being converted 
into so many beneficial uses, if my 
speculations should be finally ac- 
complished, In ‘contemplating 
' these subjects, I was induced to be- 
lieve the refuse and under-growth 
might be converted into paper of 
various sorts, according to the 
changes they might be made to un- 
dergo from the scveral operations 
necessary to reduce them to a proper 
state for this use ; having frequently 
observed, with regret, the deteriora- 
tion in the quality of writing and 
printing paper, occasioned by the 
use of cotton rags in the paper ma- 
nufactory; which evinces itself 
even to the most superficial ob- 
server, who may only casually open 
many of the modern publications, 
and which must be admitted is of 
the utmost moment, as it endangers 
the preservation of works of litera- 
ture. Being convinced of the supe- 
rior strength of nettle substance, [ 
thought, could my speculations be 
reduced successfully to practice, it 
would not only remedy this great 
evil, and operate as an antidote to 
the use of cotton rags in that part of 
the paper manufactory, but eventu- 
ally effect a reduction in the prices 
of books, which for some years 
have been rapidly increasing, and 
are now become excessive, to the 
great obstruction of disseminating 
useful knowledge among mankind, 
and contribute to the diminution of 
our exports in that material branch 
of commerce. 

* Tn addition to the above incen- 
tives, the consideration of the high 
price of paper, chiefly occasioned, 
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as I conclude, from the extravagant 
price of linen rags, and the impedi. 
ments to the procuring a foreign 
supply of them, arising from the 
circumstances of the times; and 
seeing that the use of linen cloth is 
in a great measure superseded by 
the very general introduction of 
cloth manufactured from cotton, 
which consequently must materially 
diminish the supply of linen rags, 
and, probably, in process of time, 
from the increasing substitution of 
cotton cloth for linen, linen rags, 
particularly of the finer qualities, 
may be totally annihilated. Urged 
by all these considerations, which 
were forcibly impressed on my 
mind, and feeling assured of the 
practicability of reducing the sub- 
stance of nettles to a state necessary 
to the .productiou of paper, and 
confident in the superior strength 
of such paper, if it could be manu- 
factured from a substance so substan- 
tial, I was most powerfully impelled 
to attempt to reduce to practice what 
in theory I had so warmly cherished. 
The attempt was arduons, not only 
from an entire want of knowledge 
of the manufactory, and of the ne- 
cessary utensils, but I was destitute 
of any proper implement to engage 
in the undertaking with any proba- 
bility of success; hoping however 
by perseverance to succeed, I 
proceeded, and found on my first 
rough trial my expectations [re 
alized. a 

«« ‘The most favourable condition 
of the lint, with a view to the paper 
manufactory, is to begin with it after 
it is hackled ; in order that the fibres 
may be divested of the skins which 
enclose them, as, when it 15 1% 
tended to make white paper, having 
gone through that process, It “= 
greatly facilitate the bleaching, 
be the more easily disencumbe 


the gross particles. When 
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« When I signify as my opinion, 
that the fibres of nettles should be 
dressed the same as for yarn, pre- 
vious to their being prepared with a 
view to the making of paper, I wish 
pot to be understood to convey the 
idea that the operation cannot be 
dispensed with; because I conceive, 
that, by the aid of such machinery 
asisin use with the paper manufac- 
turers, or by some improvements 
therein, they might be brought to a 
pulp easily, even wher the nettles 
are first gathered, should it, with a 
view to saving of labour, be deemed 
necessary: but the practicability of 
this I leave to the experience which 
time may hereafter atford. 

“ My operation of bleaching the 
fibres for paper was performed on 
the grass, which I deem preferable 
to the new mode of bleaching with 
water impregnated with air by 

cans of oxigenated muriatic acid 
gas; because the old mode of 
bleaching on grass weakens the 
strength of the fibre, leaves it more 
flexible, and thereby expedites the 
maceration, which in some degree 
compensates for the time it requires 
longer than by the chemical process. 
Bat for bleaching of yarn or cloth 
made of whatever substance, the 
chemical process, if scientifically 
conducted, experience has convinced 
me is preeminently superior, as it 
gives additional strength to the 
yarn, greater firmness to the texture 
of the cloth, end is an immense 
saving of time, labour, &c. 

“ After the lint is bleached it 
should be reduced to a_ proper 
length for paper, and then mace- 
rated in water after the manner of 
rags, and undergo similar processes 
till the substance is converted ‘into 
paper, which may be easily accom- 
plished by manufacturers, and the 
substance of nettles made to produce 
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paper of the first quality and the 
most substantial. 

“ In my process the lint was re- 
duced by scissors to particles as mi- 
nute as was practicable with such an 
implement; then it was macerated 
in cold water about ten days, and 
brought as much to a pulp as could 
be ettected without the aid of grind- 
ing, &c. Being a stranger to the 
coinposition used to procure the ad- 
hesion of the particles, if any is used 
for this purpose, I tried several gluti- 
nous substances, none of which 
answered so well as a solution of 
gum, but I am well aware this can- 
not be generally used, being too ex- 
pensive, 

‘* After the pulp was impreg- 
nated with the solution, I then 
spread it thin on a wire frame of my 
own construction, which process, 
except drying it, with me was final, 
Not being possessed of the means of 
pressing the paper any more than 
grinding of the lint, and for want 
of the film which adheres to the 
lint being dressed off, I could not 
completely destroy the colour, so 
as to produce a clear white without 
picking out every discoloured 
particle, which I so well accom- 
plished, that when J had reduced 
the staple in length, in this state it 
was perfectly free from colour; the 
deterioration which ensued when 
converted into paper was occasioned 
by the solution of gum. 

‘« My processes were the fruits 
of my own conceptions, and I de- 
sire it may not be understood, that 
I presume to recommend them for 
practice, being conscious, that the 
manufacturers of paper, hemp, and 
flax, from analogy, are possessed of 
the knowledge of operations and 
means more consonant and infinitely 
superior. 

“ These several manufactures 
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from the new ‘substance of nettles, 
patronized by the stimulating ap- 
probation and recommendation of 
the Society of Arts, ‘&c. T with all 
d@ne deference venture ‘to predict 
will rapidly increase the capital of 
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those 
therein, afford 
the 





individuals who ‘engage 
new employment to 
poorer classes of society, and 


become a new source of wealth to 


the nation. 
April 28, 1610. 





On Mortars anp Cements. 


(From Memoirs or tHe Narrionar InstiTurg, PRESENTED BY 
M.B.G. Sace.] 


q } AVING found, that an al- 

‘Kaline lixivial gas was 
evolved from a mixture of three 
parts of sand and two of lime 
slacked by immersion ; aud desirous 
of ascertaining, whether the pro- 
ducts of the three kingdoms, mingled 
in the same proportions would af- 
tord a similar gas; Mr. Sage made 
a number of experiments, which 
taught him, that the force of co- 
hesion contracted by slacked lime 
was greater with metallic oxides in 
general, than with ‘any other sub- 
stance. These trials led him to 
new facts, which enabled him to 
discover mortars, or cements, at 
jeast as solid and impermeable as 
those made with the best puzzo- 
lana, which is of the greatest use, 
particularly in hydraulic ° struc- 
tures, 

** The work we announce points 
out also a prompt and easy method 
of ascertaining the solidity and im- 
permeability of mortars or cements, 
whith cannot but be highly inte- 
resting to builders. 

** We must not always jadge of 
the goodness of a cement from its 
having acquired a great deal of so- 





lidity in the open air, for it ‘fre. 
quently loses this in water, in 
which it diffuses itself. Buildings 
made with such mortar soon tumble 
to pieces. 

‘* The necessity of a minate di- 
vision of the substances, that enter 
into a cement, eannot be insisted 
on too strongly. They should first 
be mixed together uniformly while 
dry ; and they must not be drowned 
in water, which mnst be added 
gradually, till the mixture is te 
duced to a soft paste, 

‘« It is of the greatest importance 
to determine with precision the 
quantity of lime employed to ob- 
tain the most solid mortars or ce- 
ments; and in general to use no 
lime but what has been made from 
pure lime stone, and which has 
been kept well secured from the 
air after it is slacked. 

« Jy the experiments of Mr. 
Sage he always employed two parts 
of lime to three of puzzolana, 6 
sand, &c.; which afforded him 
very hard and impermeabie mor 
tar: and he thinks this proportion 
of lime may even be lessened, W 


the architect is fully convi the 
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the impropriety of leaving the pre- 
ion of mortar to bricklayer's 

jabourers, since the strength and 

solidity of hydraulic structares de- 
so mach on it. 

«‘ The author has divided his ex- 
periments into five classes. 1. Mor- 
tars orcements made with substances 
that have undergone the action of 
fire. The ashes of vegetables, whe- 
ther lixiviated or not, being mixed 
with two thirds of lime slacked by 
immersion, forms one of tbe most 
solid and tmpermeable cements: a 
property which they appear to derive 
from the minutely divided quartz, 
which these ashes contain in the 
proportion of one fourth. 

“ 2. Mortars or cements made 
with metallic substances. Tron adds 
to the hardness of all mortars; and 
of itself, in rusting, concurs in the 
agglutination of gravel and pebbles, 


_ a8 we see on theg@ashore. Accord- 


ing to the stafé fiy*which the iron 
is, that is combined with two parts 
of slacked lime, its forcéof cohesion 
is more or less considerable. 

“3. Mortars or cements made 
with stones of different natares. 
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Gestein, chalcedony, sandstone; and - 


gravel, form very hard and i 
meable mortar with lime. Feldspar, 
better known by the name of ‘pe- 
tuntze, being mixed with two thirds 
of slacked lime, prodaces an imper- 
meable and solid mortar, 

«4, Mortars or cements that 
alter in water. Vegetable earth, or 
mould, is essentially composed of 
anata Bonen quartz, clay, and 
iron. ixed with two parts of 
slacked lime, and water enough to 
form a soft paste, the brick pro- 
duced from it, when dried, has some 
solidity, which it loses under water, 
where it cracks. 

«« 5, Mortars or cements made 
with combustible substances, Mor- 
tar, or cement, made with sulphur 
and two parts of slacked lime, forms 
a hard and very sonorous brick ,which 
is not altered under water; while 
mortars made with pulverized vege- 
table charcoal, or pitcoal, though 
they produce hard and sonorous 
bricks, soon fall to pieces in water; 
as do bricks made with sawdust, or 
raspings of ivory.” 





Iuprovep MeTropd oF CULTIVATING THE ALPINE STRAWBERRY, 
, , ; . . 
$y Tuomas Anprew Kwnieut, Esa. F.R.S. &e. 


[From Transactions or tue Horticutturar Society.) 


“FENHE Strawberry is a fruit 

which is agreeable to the 
palates of so many persons, and 
which disagrees with the constitn- 
tions of so few, that any means of 
!mproving_ the culture of it, and of 
Prolonging the season of its matu- 
rity and perfection, will probably 
be acceptable to the Horticultural 


Society : I am‘ therefore induced to 
send ari account of an improved me- 
thod of cultivating the A/pine Straw- 
berry, that is, I believe, little, if at 
all, known, and that I have prac- 
tised with the best possible success, 

‘* Though the flavour of the 
Alpine varieties is generally « 
proved, they are not much thought 
vf, 
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of, whilst the larger varieties con- 
tinue in perfection, and are valued 
only’ as an-autumnal crop. IT was 
therefore led to try several different 
methods of culture, with a view to 
obtain plants that would just begin 
to blossom at the period when the 
other varicties cease; conceiving 
that such plants, not baving ex- 
pended either themselves or the vir- 
tue of the soil, ina previous crop 
of fruit, would afford the best and 
most abundant autumnal produce, 
Under this impression, I sowed the 
seeds of the best Alpine variety, that 
I bad ever been able to obtain, in 
pots of mould, tn the beginning of 
August, the seeds of the preceding 
year having been preserved to that 
period; and the plants these af- 
forded were placed, in the end of 
March, in beds to produce fruit. 
This experiment succeeded tolerably 
well; but [ was not quite satisfied 
with it; for though my plants pro- 
duced an abundant autumnal crop 
of fruit, they began to blossom 
somewhat earher than I wished, 
and before they were pertectly weil 
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rooted in the soil. | therefore tried 
the experiment of sowing some 
seeds of the same variety, early in 
the spring, in pots which | placed 
in a hotbed of moderate strength 
in the begioning of April, and the 
plants thus raised were removed to 
the beds in which they were to 
remain in the open ground, as soon 
as they had acquired a sufficient 
size. They began to blossom soon 
after midsummer, and to ripen their 
fruit towards the end of July, af. 
fordivg a most abundant autumnal 
crop of very fine fruit; and even se 
late as the second week in Decem- 
ber [ have rarely seen a more abap- 
dant profusion of blossoms and im. 
mature fruit than the beds presented, 
The powers of life in plants thus 
raised, being young and energetic, 
operate much more powerfully than 
in the humours of older plants, or 
even in plants taived trom seeds in 
the preceeding vear sand therefore] 
thnk thé Alpine Strawberry ought 
a'ways to be treated as an apaual 
plant.” 


—————— 
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Tue Ineivence or THE Brain on THE Action oF THE Heast. 
By Mr. B.C. Bronie, F.R.S. 


(From tue Puirosopuicat Transactions. ] 


“FN making experiments cn ani- 

mals to ascertain how far’the 
influence of the brain is necessary to 
the action of the heart, [ fourd thar, 
wheo an animal was pithed by di- 
viding the spinal marrow on the up- 
per part of the neck, respiration was 
immediately destroved, but the heart 
still continued to contract circulat- 
ing dark coloured blood; and that 
in some instances from ten to fifieen 
minutes elapsed, belore its action 


had entirely ceased. I farther found, 
that, when the liead was removed, 
the divided blood vessels being se 
cured by a ligature, the circulation 
still continued, apparently unaftect- 
ed by the entire separation of the 
brain. These experiments copfir 

the observation of Mr. Cruicksbank 
and Mr. Bichat, that the bram # 
not directly necessary to the action 
of the heart; and that, when the 
functions of the brain are destroyels 
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the circulation ceases only in conse- 
quence of the suspension of the res- 

‘ration. Jdhis led me to conclude, 
that,if respiration was produced arti- 
feially, the heart would continue to 
contract for a still longer period of 
time after the removal of the brain. 
The wuth of this conclusion was 
ascertained by the dollowing experi- 
meat. 

“« Exp.i. I divided the spinal 
marrow of a rabbit in the space be- 
tween the occiput and atlas, aod 
having made an opening into the 
trachea, fitted into it a tube of elas- 
tic gum, to which was connected a 
pair of bellows, so constructed, that 
the lungs might be inflated, and 
then allowed to empty themselves. 
By repeating this process once in 
five seconds, the Jungs being each 
time fully inflated with fresh atmo- 
spheric air, an artificial respiration 
was kept up. I then secured the 
blood vessels in the neck, and re- 
moved the head, by cutting through 
the saft parts above the ligature, and 
separating the occiput from the atlas. 
The heart continued to contract, ap- 
parently with as much strength and 
frequency as in a living animal. I 
examined the blood in the different 
sets of vessels, and found at dark 
Coloured in the vena cave and pul- 
Maonary artery, and of the usual flo- 
ral red colour in the pulmonary veins 
and aorta. At the end of twenty- 
fiye minutes from the time of the 
spinal matrow being divided, the 
action of the heart became fainter, 
and the experiment was put an end 
be 
“ With a view to promote the in- 
quiry instituted by the society for 
Promoting the knowledge of animal 
chemistiy respecting the inflacuce 
of the nerves on the secretions, I 
endeavoured to ascertain, whether 
they continued after the influence 
me brain wag removed. in the 

1}, 
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commencement of the experiment d 
emptied the bladder of its contents 
by pressure; at the end of the ex- 
periment the bladder continued 
empty. 

‘« This experiment led me to con- 
clade, that the action of the heart 
might be made to continue after ithe 
brain was removed, by means of 
artificial respiration, but that ander 
these circumstances the secretion of 
urine did net take place. &t ap- 
peared, however, desirable to repeat 


the experiment on a larger and less © 


delicate animal ; and that, in so do- 
ing, it would be right to ascertain 
whether, under these circumstances, 
the animal heat was kept up to the 
natural standard. 

“ Exp.2. I repeated the experi- 
ment on a middle sized dog. The 
temperature of the room was 68° of 
Fahrenheit's thermometer. By hay- 
ing previously secured the carotid 
and vertebral arteries, I was enabled 
te remove the bead with little or ae 
hzmorrhage. ‘The artificiat respira- 
tions were made about twenty-four 
times in a minute. The beart acted 
with regularity and strength. 

“At the end of thirty minutes 
from the time of the spinal marrow 
being divided, the heart was fol 
through the nbs contracting 76 
times i a minute, 

‘* At thirty-five minutes the pulee 
bad risen to 34 in a minute. 

«* At one bour aad thirty minutes 
the pulse had risen to 68 in a mi- 
nute. 

“ At the end of two hours it bad 
fallen to 70, and at the end of twe 
hours and a half to 35 in a minute, 
aud the artificial respiration was nO 
longer continued. 

“ By means of a small thermo- 
meter with an exposed buib, I mea- 
sured the anitnal heat at diferent 


periods. , 
*« At the end of an hour the ther- 
R rmometer 
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mometer in the rectum had fallen 
from 100° to @+4°. 

** At the end of two hours a small 
opening being made in.the parictes 
of the thorax, and the ball of the 
thermometer placed in contact with 
the heart, the mercury fell to 80°, 
and half an hour afterwards, in the 
same situation, it fell to 78°. 

‘«* In the beginning of the experi- 
ment I made an opening into the 
abdomen; and, having passed a li- 
gature round each ureter about two 
inches below the kidney, brought 
the edges of the wound in the abdo- 
men together by means of sutures. 
At the end of the experiment no 
urine was collected in the ureters 
above the ligatures, 

“On examining the blood in the 
different vessels, it was found of a 
florid red colour in the arteries, and 
of a dark colour in the veins, as un- 
der ordinary circumstances. 

** During the first hour and a half 
of the experiment there were con- 
stant and powerful contractions of 
the muscles of the trunk and ex- 
tremities, so that the body of the 
animal was moved in a very remark- 
able manner, on the table on which 
it Jay, and twice there was a copious 
evacuation of feces. 

“* Erp. 3. The experiment was 
repeated on a rabbit. The tempera- 
ture of the room was 60°. The re- 
Sspirations were made from 30 to 35 
in a minute. The actions of the 
heart at first were strong and fre- 
quent; but at the end of one hour 
and forty minutes the pulse had 
failen to 24 in a minute. 

“The blood in the arteries was 
seen of a florid red, and that in the 
veins of a dark colour. 

** A small opening was made in 
the abdominal muscles, through 
which the thermometer was intro- 
duced into the abdomen, and al- 
lowed to remain among tbe viscera. * 
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~ * At the end of an hour the heat 
in the abdomen had fallen from 100 
to 89°. At the end of an hour and 
forty minutes in the same situation, 
the beat had fallen to $5"; and when 
the bulb of the thermometer was 
placed in the thorax, in contact with 
the lungs, the mercury fell to 82°, 

#; It has been a very gencrally 
received opinion, that the heat of 
warm blooded animals is dependent 
on the chemical changes prodoced 
on the blood by the air in respira. 
tion. In the two last experiments 
the animals cooled very rapidly, 
notwithstanding the blood appeared 
to undergo the usual changes in the 
lungs; and [ was therefore induced 
to doubt whetber the above men- 
tione.! opinion respecting the source 
of animal heat is correct. No posi- 
tive conclusions however could be 
deduced from these experiments. If 
animal heat depends on the changes 
produced on the blood by the air in 
respiration, its being kept up to the 
natural standard, or otherwise, must 
depend on the quantity of air in 
spired, and on the quantity of blood 
passing through the lungs in a givea 
space of time: in other words, tt 
must be in proportion to the fulness 
and frequency of the pulse, and the 
fulness and frequency of the insp!- 
rations. It therefore became neces: 
sary to pay particular attention 0 
these circumistances. 

“ Erp. 4. The experiment w® 
repeated on a dog of a small site, 
w bose pulse was from 130 to 140 
in a minute, and whose respirations, 
as far as I could judge, were pe 
formed from 30 to 35 times 04 
minute. 

“ The temperature of the room 
was 63°. The heat in the rectum 
ot the animal at the commencement 
of the experiment was 99”. ae 
artificial inspirations were = “ 
correspond as, nearly a5 pos! the 
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the natural inspirations, both in ful- ing strongly 110 times in a mi- 


ness and frequency. 

“ At twenty minutes from the 
time of the dog being pithed, the 
heart acted 140 times in a minute, 
with as much strength and regu- 
larity as before: the heat in the 
rectum had fallen to QO}. 

“ At forty minutes the pulse was 
sill 140 in a minute: the heat in 
the rectum 924. 

“ At fifty-five minutes the pulse 
was 112, and the heat in the rec- 
tum 90". 

“At one hour and ten minutes 
the pulse beat GO in a minute, and 
the heat in the rectum was 88", 

“* At one hour and twenty-five 
minutes the pulse had sunk to 30, 
and the heat in the rectum was 85". 
The bulb of the thermometer being 
placed in the bag of the pericar- 
dium, the mercury stood at 85°, but 
among the viscera of the abdomen 
it rose to $74. 

“ Daring the experiment there 
were frequent and violent contrac- 
tions of the voluntary muscles, and 
aa hour after the experiment was 
begun, there was an evacuation of 
feces, 

“ Exp. 5. The experiment was 

repeated on a rabbit, whose respira- 
lions, as far as I could judge, were 
from 3O to 40 in a minute, and 
whose pulse varied from 130 to 140 
mannuuute. The temperature of 
the room was 57°.. The heat in the 
rectum, at the commencement of 
the experiment, was 1014. The 
attificial respirations were made to 
resemble the natural respirations as 
much as possible, both in fulness 
and frequency. 
_“ At fifteen minutes from the 
time of the spinal marrow being 
divided, the heat in the rectam had 
fallen to O84". 

“ At the end of half an hour the 
heart was felt through the ribs, act- 


nute, 

‘* At forty-five minutes the pulse 
was still 140; the heat in the rece 
tum was 04°, 

“« At the end of an hour the pulse 
continued 140 in a minute; the heat 
in the rectam was 92°; among the 
viscera of the abdomen y4°; in the 
thorax, between the lungs and peri- 
cardium, 92°. 

* During the experiment, the 
blood in the femoral artery was 
seen to be of a bright florid colour, 
and that iv the femoral vein of a 
dark colour, as usual, 

“ The rabbit voided urine at the 
commencement of the experiment; 
at the end of the experiment no 
urine was found in the bladder, 

« Exp. 6. | procured two rabbits 
of the same colour, but one of them 
was about one fifth smaller than the 
other, 1 divided the spinal marrow 
of the larger rabbit between the oc- 
ciput and atlas. Having secured the 
vessels in the neck, and removed 
the head, I kept up the circulation 
by means of artificial respiration, as 
in the former experiments. The 
respirations were made as nearly as 
possible similar to natural respiras 
tions. 

“ In twenty-three minutes after 
the spinal marrow was divided, the 
pulse was strony, and 130 in a mi- 
nute: the ball of the thermometer 
being placed among the viscera of 
the abdomen, the mercury stood at 
yo. 
«« At thirty-four minutes the pulse 
was 120 in a mioute: the heat in 
the abdomen was 95°. ' 

“ At the end of an hour the pulse 
could not be felt, but on opening 
the rhorax the heart was found act- 
ing, but slowly and feebly. The 
heat in the abdomen was 91°; and 
between the lobes of the right lung 
89". | 
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** During the experiment, the 
blood in the arteries and veins was 
seen to have its usual colour. 

€ In this therefore, as in the pre- 
ceding experiments, the heat of the 
animal sunk rapidly, notwithstand- 
ing the continuance of the respira- 
tion. In order to ascertain whether 
any heat at all was generated by this 
process, I made the following com- 
parative experiment. ‘The tempera- 
ture of the room being the same, 
I killed the smaller rabbit by divid- 
ing the spinal marrow between the 
occiput and atlas. la consequence 
of the difference of size, ceteris pa- 
ribus, the heat in this rabbit obght 
to diminish more rapidly than in the 
other; and I] therefore examined its 
temperature at the end of filty-two 
minutes, considering that this would 
be at least equivalent to examining 
that of the larger rabbit at the end 
of anhour. At fifty-two minutes 
from the time of the smaller rabbit 
being ki'led, the heat among the 
viscera of the abdomen was 92°, and 
between the lobes of the right lung 
it was @1°. From this experiment, 
therefore, it appeared, not only that 
no heat was geuerated in the rabbit, 
in which the circulation was main- 
tained by artificial respiration, but 
that it even cooled more rapidly 
than the dead rabbit. 

** At the suggestion of Professor 
Davy, who took an interest in the 
inquiry, I repeated the foregoing 
experiment on two animals, taking 
pains to procure them more nearly 
of the same size and colour. 

“* Exp.7. 1 procured two large 
full grown rabbits of the same co- 
lear, and so nearly equal in size, 
that no difference could be detected 
by the eye. ‘ 

“‘ The temperature of the room 
was 57°, and the heat in the rectum 
of each rabbit, previous to the ex- 
periment, was 1004. 
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“I divided the spinal marrow ia 
one of them, produced artificial reg. 
piration, and removed the head 
after having secured the vessels ig 
the neck. The artificial respirations 
were made about 35 times in a mis 
nute. 

“« During the first hour, the heart 
contracted 144 times in a minute, 

*« At the end of an hour anda 
quarter the pulse had fallen to 196 
in a minute, and it continued the 
same at the end of an hour anda 
half. At the end of an hour and 
forty minutes the pulse had fallen 
to gO” in a minute, and the artificial) 
respiration was not continued after 
this period. 

‘* Half an hour after the spinal 
marrow was divided, the heat in the 
rectum had fallen to 97’. 

‘* At forty-five minutes the heat 
was 954. 

«* At the end of an hour the heat 
in the rectum was 94°. 

‘“* At an hour and a quarter it was 


92°. 

« At an hour and a half it was 
gi’. 

‘«* At an hour and forty minutes, 
the heat in the rectum was 904, 
and in the thorax, within the beg 
of the pericardium, the heat was 
874. 

‘‘ The temperature of the room 
being the same, the second rabbit 
was killed by dividing the spinal 
marrow, and the temperature wa 
examined at corresponding periods. 

« Half an hour after the rabbit 
was killed, the heat in the rectum 


was QQ’. stk hel 
« At forty-five minutes It 
fallen to 98". 
« At the end ofan boar the beat 


in the rectum was 96}. : 

At an hour and aquaster it we 
S*. . 
7 “ At so hour and a half at we 
ge. “At 
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. 


_ “ At an hour and forty minutes the comparative temperature of the 
the heat in the rectum was 93°, and two animals at corresponding pe- 
in the bag of the pericardium 90}°. _riods, 

“ The following table will shew 
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In this experiment, the thorax, 
éven in the dead animal, cooled 
more rapidly than the abdomen. 
This is to be explained by’ the dif- 
ference in the bulk of these two 
parts. The rabbit in which the cir- 
culation was maintained by artif- 
cial respiration cooled more rapidly 
than the dead rabbit: but the dif- 
ference was more perceptible in the 
thorax than in the rectum. This is 
what might be expected, if the pro- 
duction of animal heat does not de- 
pend on respiration ; since the cold 
air, by which the lungs were in- 
flated, must necessarily have ab- 
stracted a ceriain quantity of heat, 
particularly as its influence was com- 
municated to all parts of the body, 
in consequence of the continuance 
of respiration. 

“ It was suggested that some ani- 
mal heat might have been generat- 
ed, though so small in quantity as 
hot to counterbalance the cooling 
powers of the air thrown into the 
lungs. It is difficult, or impossible, 
to ascertain with perfect accurecy, 
What effect cold air thrown into the 


Jungs would bave on the: tentpera- 


ture of an animal under the circyme 
stances of the last experiment, in- 
dependently of any chemical action 
on the blood; since, if no chemical 
changes were produced, the circula- 
tion could not be maintained, and 
if the circulation ceased, the cooling 
properties of the air must be more 
confined to the thorax, and not com. 
mupicated in an equal degree to the 
more distant parts. The followi 
experiment, however, was institut 
as likely to afford a nearer approxi- 
mation to the truth, than any other 
that could be devised. 

“ Karp 8. I procured two rabbits 
of the same size and colour: the 
temperature of the :wonr- was G4”. 
I kilied one of them by dividing the 
spinal marrow, and, immediately, 
having male an opening into the 
lefi side of the thorax, I ued a liga- 
ture round the base of the heart, 
so as to stop the circulation. The 
wound in the skin was closed by a 
suture. An opening was then made 
into the trachea, and the apperatts 
for artificial respiration being fitted 
into it, the longs were inflated, and 


then allowed to collapse as in the 
former 
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former experiment, about 36 times 
in a minute. This was continued 
for an hour and a half, and the tem- 

rature was examined at different 
periods, The temperature of the 
room being the same, I killed the 
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second rabbit in the same manner 
and measured the temperature at 
corresponding periods, . The com. 
parative temperature of the two dead 
animals, under these Circums' ances, 


will be seen in the following table, 




















Dead Rabbit, whose lungs | Dead Rabbit wh -s: lunge 
were inflated. were not inflated. 
Time. - 
' Therm. in the} Therm. in | Therm. in the} Therm. ir 
| Rectum. jthe Thorax.| Rectum. fhe Thorax 
Before the 
experiment; 100 100 
30 min. aft. | 07 08 
re O54 . 90 
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** In this last experiment, as may 
be seen trom the above table, the 
difference in the temperature of the 
two rabbits, at the end of an hour 
and a half, in the rectum, was half 
a degree, and in the thorax two de- 
grees and a haif; whereas, in the 
preceding experiment, at the end of 
an hour and foity minutes, the dif- 
ference in the rectum was 2} de- 
grees, and in the thorax 3 degrees. 
It appears, therefore, that the rabbit 
in which the circulation was main- 
tained by artificial respiration cooled 
more rapidly on the whole, than the 
rabbit whose lungs were inflated in 
the same manner after the circula- 
tion had ceased. This is what might 
be expected, if no heat was pro- 
duced by the chemical action ct the 
air on the blood; since in the last 
case the cold air was always applied 
to the same surface, but in the for- 
mer it was applied always to fresh 
mane of blood, by which its cool- 
ng powers were communicated to 
the more distant parts of the body. 
“In the course of the experi- 
ments which I have related, 1 was 


much indebted to several members 
of the Society for promoting the 
Knowledge of Animal Chemistry, 
for many important suggestions, 
which have assisted me in prosecut- 
ing the inquiry. Mr. Home, et my 
request, was present at the seventa 
experiment. Dr, E. N. Bancroft was 
present at, and assisted me in the 
second experiment: and Mr, Wil- 
liam Brande lent me his assistance 
in the greater part of those which 
were made. I have beeu farther 
assisted in making the experiments 
by Mr. Broughton, surgeon of the 
Dorsetshire regiment of militia, and 
Mr. Richard Rawlins, and Mr. Ro- 
bert Gatcombe, stadents in surgery. 
« J have selected the above from 
a great oumber of similar expet!- 
ments, which it wauld be needless 
to detail. It is sufficient to stale, 
that the general results were always 
the same; and that, whether the 
pulse was frequent or slow, full or 
small, or ‘whetlier the respirations 
were frequent or otherwise, Ahere 
was no perceptible difference © 
cooling of the animal. tis 
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« From the whole we may deduce 
the following conclusions : 
“1, The influence of the brain 


js not directly necessary to the ac-— 


tion of the heart. 

“9, When the brain is injured or 
removed, the action of the heart 
ceases, only because respiration is 
under its influence, and if under 
these circumstances resptration is 
artificially produced, the circulation 
will still continue, 

“3. When the influence of the 
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brain is cut off, the secretion of 
urine appears to cease, and no hea 
is generated; notwithstanding th 
functions of respiration and the cir- 
culation of the blood continue to be 
performed, and the usual changes in 
the appearance of the blood are pro- 
duced in the lungs. 

“4. When the air respired is 
colder than the natural temperature 
of the animal, the effect of respira- 
tion is not te generate, but to di- 
minish animal heat,” 
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THE VISION OF DON RODERICK. 





[By Watter Scott, Esa.]} 


INTRODUCTION. 


I. 
IVES there a strain, whose sounds of mounting fire 
4 May rise distinguish’d o’er the din of war, 
Or died it with yon Master of the Lyre, 
Who sung beleaguer'd Ilion’s evil star ? 
Such, WELLINGTON, might reach thee from afar, 
Wafting its descant wide o'er Ocean's range; 
Nor shouts, nor clashing arms, its mood could mar, 
All as it swell'd "twixt each loud trumpet-change, 
That clangs to Britain victory, to Portugal revenge! 


If. 
Yes! such a strain, with all o'er-powering measure, 
Might melodize with ‘each tumultuous sound, 
Each voice of fear or triumph, woe or pleasure, 
That rings Mondego’s ravaged shores around ; 
The thundering cry of hosts with conquest crown'd, 
The female shriek, the ruin’d peasants moan, 
The shout of captives from their chains unbound, 
The foil’d oppressor'’s deep and sullen groan, 
A Nation's choral hymn for tyranny o’erthrown. 


ITT. 

But we, weak minstrels of a Jaggard day, 

Skill'd but to imitate an elder page, 
Timid and raptureiess, can we repay 

The debt thou claim’st in this exhausted age? 
Thou givest our lyres a theme, that might engage 

Those that could send thy name o’er sea and land 
While sea and land shall Jast ; for Homer's rage 

A theme; a theme for Milton's mighty band— 
How much unmeet for us, a faint degenerate band! 


IV. Ye 
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IV. 
Ye mountains stern! within whose breast 
The friends of Scottish freedom found repose ; 
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Ye torrents! whose hoarse sounds have soothed their rest, 


Returning from the field of vanquish'd foes ; 
Say, have ye lost each wild majestic close, 
That erst the choir of bards or druids flang, 
What time their hymn of victory arose, 
And Cattraeth’s glens with voice of triumph rung, 
And mystic Merlin harp’d, and grey-hair'd Llywarch sung. 


V. 

O! if your wilds such minstrelsy retain, 

As sure your changeful gales seem oft to say, 
When sweeping wild and sinking soft again, 

Like trumpet-jubilee, or harp’s wild sway ; 
If ye can echo such triumphant lay, 

Then lend the note to him has loved you long:! 
Who pious gather'd each tradition grey, 

That floats your solitary wastes along, 

And with aflection yain gave them new voice in song. 


VI. 
For not till now, how oft soe’er the task 
Of truant verse hath lighten’d graver care, 
From mouse or sylvan was he wont to ask, 
In phrase poetic, inspiration fair ; 
Careless he gave his numbers to the air, — 
They came unsought for, if applauses came ; 
Nor for himself prefers he now the prayer ; 
Let but his verse befit a hero's fame, 
Immortal be the verse !—forgot the poet's name. 


VI. 

Hark, from yon misty cairn their answer tost : 

‘ Minstrel! the fame of whose romantic bhyre, 
Capricious swelling now, mav soon be lost, 

Like the light flickering of a cottage fire ; 
If to such task presumptuous thou aspire, 

Seek not from us the meed to warrior due: 
Age after age has gather'd son to sire,” 

Since our grey cliffs the din of conflict knew, 

Or, pealiog through our vales, vietorious bugi¢s blew. 


Vill. 
‘ Decayed our old traditionary lore, 
Save where the lingering fays renew their ring, 
By milk-maid seen. beneath the hawthorn boar, 
Or round the marge of Minchmore's haunted spring ; 
Save where their legends greyehair'd shepherds sing, 
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That now scarce win a listening ear but thine, 
Of feuds obscure, and border ravaging, 
And rugged deeds recount in rugged line, 
Of moonlight foray made on Teviot, ‘weed, or Tyne, 


IX. 
‘ No! search romantic lands, where the near Sun 
Gives with unstiated boon ethereal flame, 
W here the rude villager, bis labour done, 
In verse spontaneous chants some favour'd name ; 
Whether Olaiia’s charms his tribute claim, 
Her eye of diamond, and ber locks of jet ; 
Or whether, hivdiing at the deeds ot Graeme, 
He sing, to wild Morisco measure set, 
U!ld Albin’s red claymore, green Erin's bayonet ! 


X. 
‘ Explore those regions, where the flinty crest 
Of wild Nevada ever gleams with snows, 
Where in the proud Alhambra’s ruined breast 
Sarbaric monuments of pomp repose ; 
Or where the banners of more ruthless foes 
Than the fierce Moor, float o'er Toledo's fane, 
From whose tall towers even now the patriot throws 
An anxious glance, to spy upon the plain 
‘Lhe blended ranks of England, Portugal, and Spain. 


XI. 

‘ There, of Nomantian fire a swarthy spark 

Sull lightens in the sun-burnt native's eye ; e 
The stately port, slow step, and visage dark, 

Still mark enduring pride and constancy. 
And, if the glow of feudal chivalry 

Beam not, as once, thy nobles’ dearest pride, 
Iberia! oft thy crestless peasantry 

Have seen the plumed Hidalgo quit their side, a 

Have seen, yet dauntless stood—'gainst fortune fought and died 


XII, 
* And cherished still by that unchanging race, 
Are themes for minstrelsy more high than thine ; 
Of strange tradition many a mystic trace, 
Legend and vision, prophecy and sign ; 
Where wonders wild of Arabesque combine 
With Gothic imagery of darker shade, 
Forming a model meet for minstrel line. 
Go, seek such theme!’ —The Mountain Spirit said : 
With filial awe I heard—I heard, and I obeyed. 


THE 
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THE VISION OF DON. RODERICK, 


[In continuation from the same.] 


I. 
a NG their crests amid the cloudless skies, 
And darkly clustering in the pale moonlight, 
Loledo’s holy towers and spires arise, 
As from a trembling lake of silver white ; 
Their ming!ed shadows intercept the sight 
Of the broad burial-ground en below, 
And nought disturbs the silence of the night ; 
All sleeps in sullen shade, or silver glow, 
All save the heavy swell of Teio’s ceaseless flow, 


I], 
All save the rushing swell of Teio’s tide, 
Orv, distant heard, a courser's neigh or tran ; 
Their changing rounds as watchful horsemen ride, 
To guard the limits of King Roderick’s camp. 
For, through the river's night-fog relling damp, 
Was many a proud pavilion dimly seen, 
Which glimmer'd back, against the moon's fair lamp, 
Tissues of silk and silver twisted sheen, 
And standards proudly pitch’d, and warders armed between, 


Ill. 
But of their Monarch’s person keeping ward, 
Since Jast the deep-mouth‘d bell of vespers toli’d, 
The chosen soldiers of the royal guard 
‘Their post beneath the proud Cathedral hold: 
A band unlike their Gothic sires of old, 
Who, for the cap of sicel and iron mace, 
Bear slender darts, and casques bedeck'd with gold, 
While silver-studded belts their shou!ders grace, 
Where ivory quivers ring in the broad falchion’s place. 


IV. 

In the light Janguage of an idle court, 

They murmur d at their master's long delay, 
And held his Jengthen'd orisons in sport :— 

‘What! will Don Roderick bere till morning stay, 
To wear in shrift and prayer the night away ? 

And are his hours in such dull penance past 
For fair Florinda’s plunder'd charms to pay ?'— 

Then to the east their weary eyes they cast, 


And wish’d the lingering dawn would glimmer forth at te 
. But, 
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POETRY. 


V. 
But, far within, Toledo's Prelate lent 
An ear of fearful wonder to the King ; 
The silver lamp a fitful lustre sent, 
So long that sad confession witnessing : 
For Roderick told of many a hidden thing, 
Such as are lothly uttered to th eair, 
When Fear, Remorse, and Shame, the bosom wring, 
And Guilt his secret burthen cannot bear, 
And Conscience seeks in speech a respite from Despair. 


VI. 
Full on the Prelate’s face, and silver hair, 
The stream of failing light was feebly roll'd; 
But Roderick’s visage, though his head was bare, 
Was shadow’d by his hand and mantle’s fold. 
While of his hidden sou! the sins he told, 
Proud Alaric’s descendant could not brook, 
That mortal man his bearing should behold, 
Or boast that he had seen, when conscience shook, 
Fear tame a monarch’s brow, remorse a warrior's look. 


VII. 
The old man's faded check waxed yet more pale, 
As many a secret sad the king bewray’'d ; 
And sign and glance eked out the unfinished tale, 
When in the midst his faltering whisper staid.— 
« Thus royal Witiza was slain,” —he said: 
“* Yet, holy father, deem not it was I,’ — 
Thus still Ambition strives her crimes to shade== 
“ Oh rather deem ‘twas stern necessity ! 
Self-preservation bade, and I must kill or die. 


VIII. 
*€ And, if Florinda’s shricks alarmed the air, 
If she invoked her absent sire in vain, 
And on her knees implored that I would spare, 
Yet, reverend priest, thy sentence rash refrain !— 
All is not as it seems—the female train 
- Know by their bearing to disguise their mood :"— 
But Conscience here, as if in high disdain, 
Sent to the Monarch’s cheek the burning blood— 
He stay'd his speech abrupt—and up the Prelate stood. 


1X. 
“O hardened offspring of an iron race! 
What of thy crimes, Don Roderick, shall I say ’ 
What alms, or prayers, or penance can efface 
Marder’s dark spot, wast treason’s stain away ! 
Por the foul ravisher how shall I pray, 
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Who, scarce repentant, makes his crime his boast ? 
How hope Almighty vengeance shall delay, 
Unless, ia mercy to yon Christian host, 
He spare the shepherd, lest the guiltless sheep be lost."— 


X. 

Then kindled the dark Tyrant ip his mood, 
And to his brow returned its » ti gloom ; 

“‘ And welcome then,” he cried, “ be blood for blood, 
For treason treachery, for dishonour doom ! 

Yet will 1 know whence come they, or by whom. 
Shew, for thou canst—give forth the fated key, 

And guide me, Priest, to that mysterious room, 
Where, if aught true in old tradition be, 

His nation’s future fates a Spanish King shall see,” — 


XI. 
“ T}l-fated prince ! recall the desperate word, 
Or pause ere yet the omen thou obey ! 
Betbink, yon spell-bound portal would afford 
Never to former Monarch entrance way ; 
Nor shall it ever ope, old records say, 
Save to a King, the last of all his line, 
What time his empire totters to decay, 
And treason digs, beneath, her fatal mine, 
And, high above, impends avenging wrath divine.”— 


XII. 

—‘ Prelate! a Monarch’s fate brooks no delay ; 

Lead on!"—Thbe ponderous key the old man took, 
And held the winking lamp, and led the way, 

By winding stair, dark aisle, and secret ncok, 
Then on an ancient gate-way bent his look ; 

And, as the key the desperate King essay'd, 
Low muttered thunders the Cathedral shook, 

And twice he stopped, and twice new effort made, 


Till the huge bolts rolled back, and the loud hinges bray'd. 


XI. 
Leng, large, and lofty, was that vaulted hall ; 
Roof, walls, and floor, were all of marble stone, 
Of polished marble, black as funeral pall, 
Carved o'er with signs and characters unknown. 
A paly light, as of the dawning, shone 


(26g) 


Through the sad beuands, but whence they could not spy; 


For window to the upper air was none; 
Yet, by that light, Don Roderick could descry 
Wonders that ne'er till then were seen by mortal eye, 


XIV. Grive 
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POETRY. 


XIV. 

Grim cenitinels, against the upper wall, 

Of molten bronze, two Statues held their place ; 
Massive their naked limbs, their stature tall, 

Their frowning foreheads golden circles grace. 
Moulded they seemed for kings of giant race, 

That lived and sinned before the avenging flood ; 
This grasped a scythe, that rested on a mace ; 

This spread bis wings for flight, that pondering stood, 

Each stubborn seemed and stern, immutable of mood. 





XV. 
Fixed was the right-hand Giant's brazen look 
Upon his brother's glass of shifting sand, 
As if its ebb he measured by a book 
Whose iron volume loaded his huge hand ; 
In which was wrote of many a falling land, 
Of empires lost, and kings to exile driven; 
And oer that pair their names in scroll expand— 
‘* Lo, Destiny and Time! to whom by Heaves 
The guidance of the earth is for a season given."— 


XVI. 
Even while they read, the sand-glass wastes away ; 
And, as the last and lagging grains did creep, 
That right-hand Giant "gan his club upsway, 
As one that startles from a heavy sleep. 
Full on the upper wal] the mace’s sweep 
At once descended with the force of thunder, 
And hurtling down at once, in crumbled heap, 
The marble boundary was rent asunder, 
And gave to Roderick’s view new sights ot fear and wonder. 


XVII. 
For they might spy, beyond that mighty breach, 
Realms as of Spain in visioned prospect laid, 
Castles and towers, in due proportion each, 
As by some skilful artist’s hand pourtrayd: 
Here, crossed by many a wild Sierra’s shade, 
And boundless plains that tite the traveller's eye ; 
There, rich with vineyard and with olive glade, 
Or deep-embrowned by forests huge and high, 
Or washed by mighty streams, that slowly murmured by. 


XVIII. 
And here, as erst upon the antique stage 
Passed forth the bands of masquers trimly led, 
In various forms, and various equipage, 
While fitting strains the hearer's fancy fed, 
So, to sad Rodcrick’s eye in order spread, 
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Successive pageants filled that mystic scene, 
Shewing the fate of battles ere they bled, 
And issve of events that had not been ; 
And ever and anon strange sounds were heard between. 


XTX. 
First shrilled an unrepeated female shriek !— 
It seemed as if Don Roderick knew the call, 
For the bold blood was blanching in his check.— 
Then answered kettle-drum and atabal, 
Gong-peal and cymbal-clank the ear appal, 
The Tecbir war-cry, and the Lelies yell, 
Ring wildly dissonant along the hall. 
Needs rot to Roderick their dread import tell— 
“The Moor!” he cried, “ the Moor !—ring out the Tocsin bet! ! 


XX. 
“ They come! they come! I see the groaning lands 
White with the turbaus of each Arab horde, 
Swart Zaarah joins her misbelieving bands, 
Alla and Mahomet their battle-word, 
The choice they yield the Koran or the sword.— 
See bow the Christians rash to arms amain !— 
In yonder shout the voice of conflict roared ; 
The shadowy hosts are closing on the plain— 
Now, God and Saint Iago strike, for the good cause of Spain !" 


XXII. 

‘« By heaven, the Moors prevail! the Christians yield != 

‘Their coward leader gives for flight the sign ! 

‘he sceptered craven mounts to quit the fictd— 

Is not yon steed Orelia ?—Yes, ‘tis mine! 
But never was she turned from battle-line : 

Lo! where the recreant spurs o'er stock and stone !— 
Curses pursue the slave and wrath divine! 

Rivers ingulph bim!—** Hush,” in shud lering’ tone, 

The Prelate said; ‘* rash Prince, yon visioned form's thine own."— 


XXII. 
Just then, a torrent crossed the flier’s course ; 
The dangerous ford the Kingly Likeness tried ; 
But the deep eddies wheimed both man and horse, 
Swept like benighted peasant down the tide ; 
And the proud Moslemzh spread far and wide, 
As numerous as their native locust band ; 
Berber and [smae!'s sons the spoils divide, 
With naked scimitars mete out the land, 
And fer their bondsmen base the freeborn natives brand. 


XXII. Thea 
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XXIH. 

Then rose the grated Harem, to inclose 

The loveliest maidens of the Christian line ; 
Then, menials to their misbelieving foes, 

Castile’s young nobles held forbidden wine ; 
Then, too, the holy Cross, salvation’s sign, 

By impious bands was from the altar thrown, 
And the deep aisles of the polluted shrine, 

Echoed, for holy hymn and organ tone, 

The Santon’s frantic dance, the Fakir's gibbering moan. 


XXIV. 
How fares Don Roderick ?—E’en as one who spies 
Flames dart their glare o'er midnight’s sable woof, 
And hears around bis children’s piercing cries, 
And sees the pale assistants stand aloof; 
While cruel Conscience brings him bitter proof, 
His folly, or his crime, have caused his grief ; 
And, while above him nods the crumbling roof, 
He curses earth and Heaven—himself in chicf— 
Desperate of earthly aid, despairing Heaven’s retief! 


XXV. 
That scythe-armed Giant turned his fatal glass, 
And twilight on the landscape closed her wings ; 
Far to Asturian hills the war-sounds pass, 
And in their stead-rebeck or timbrel rings ; 
And to the sound the beli-deck’d dancer springs, 
Bazars resound as when their marts are met, 
In tourney light the Moor his jerrid flings, 
Andon the land as evening seemed to set, 
The Imaum’s chaunt was beard from mosque or ounaret. 





XXVI. 
So passed that pageant. Ere another came, 
* The visionary scene was wrapped in smoke, 

W bose sulph'rous wreaths were crossed by sheets of flame; 
With every flash a bolt explosive broke, 

Till Roderick deemed the fiends had burst their yoke, 
And waved ‘gaimst heaven the infernal gonfalone ' 

For War a new and dreadful language spoke, 
Never by ancient warrior heard or known; 

Lightnivg and smoke her breath, and thuader was her tone. 


XXVII. 

From the dim landscape roil the clouds away— 

The Chrisuans have regained their heritage ; 

Betore the Cross has waned the Crescent’s ray, 
And many a monastery decks the stage, 

And lofty church, aad low-brow'd hermitage. 





POETRY. 


The land obeys a Hermit and a Knight,— 
The Genii these of Spain for many an age; 
This clad in sackcloth, that in armour bright, 
And that was VaLour named, this Bigotry was hight. 


XXVITI, 

Varowur was harnessed like a Chief of old, 

Armed at all points, and prompt for knightly gest ; 
His sword was tempered in the Ebro cold, 

Morena’s eagle-plumé adorned his crest, 
The spoils of Atric’s lion bound his breast. 

Fierce he stepped forward and flung down his gage, 
As if of mortal kind to brave the best. 

Him fol!owed his Companion dark and sage, 

As he, my Master sung, the dangerous Archimage. 


P XXIX. 
Haughty of heart and brow tle Warrior came, 
In look and language proud as proud might be, 
Vaunting his lordship, lineage, fights and tame, 
Yet was that bare-foot Monk more proud than he; 
And as the ivy climbs the tallest tree, 
So round the loftiest soul his toils he wound, 
And with his spells subdued the fierce and free, 
Till ermined Age, and Youth in arms renowned, 
iTououring his scourge and hair-cloth, meckly kissed the ground 


XXX. 

And thus it chanced that VaLour, peerless Knight, 

Who ne'er to King or Kaisar veiled his crest, 
Victorious still in bull-feast, or in fight, 

Since first his limbs with mail he did invest, 
Stooped ever to that Anchoret’s behest ; 

Nor reasoned of the right nor of the wrong, 
But at his bidding laid the lance in rest, 

And wrought fell deeds the troubled world along, 

ror he was fierce as brave, and pitiless as strong. 


XXXII. 
Of his proud gallies sought some new-found world, 
That latest sees the sun, or first the morn ; 
Still at that Wizard's feet their spoils he harl'd,— 
Ingots of ore from rich Potosi borne, 
Crowns by Caciques, aigrettes by Omrahs worn, 
Wrought of rare gems, bat broken, rent, and foul : 
Idols of gold from heathen temples torn, 
Bedabbled all with blood.—With grisly scow] 
The Hermit marked the stains, and smiled beneath his cowl. 


S XXXII. Then 
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POETRY 


XXXII. 

Then did he bless the offering, and bade make 

Tribute to heaven of gratitude and praise ; 
And at his word the choral hymns awake, 

‘And many a hand the silver censer sways. 

But with the incense breath these censers raise, 

Mixt streams from corpses smouldering in the fire ; 
The groans of prisoned victims mar the lays, 

And shrieks of agony confound the quire, 
While, mid the mingled sounds, the darkened scenes expire 


XXXII. 

Preluding light, were strains of music heard, 

As once again revolved that measured sand ; 
Such sounds as when, for sylvan dance prepared, 

Gay Xeres summons forth her vintage band ; 
When for the light Bolero ready stand 

The Mozo blithe, with gay Muchacha met, 
He conscious of his broidered cap and band, 

She of her netted locks and light corsette, 
Each tiptoe perched to spring, and shake the castanet. 


XXXIV. 
And well such strains the opening scene became ; 
For Vatour had relaxed his ardent look, 
And at a lady’s feet, like lion tame, 
Lay stretched, full loth the weight of arms to brook ; 
And softened Bicotry, upon his book, 
Patiered a task of little good or ill: 
But the blithe peasant plied his pruning hook, 
Whistled the muleteer o’er vale and bill, 
And rung from village-green the merry Seguidille. 


XXXV. 

Grey Royalty, grown impotent of toil, 

Let the grave sceptre slip his ]azy hold, 
And careless saw his rule become the spoil 

Of a loose Female and her Minion bold ; 
But peace was on the cottage and the fold, 

From court intrigue, from bickering faction far ; 
Beneath the chesnut tree Love's tale was told; 

And to the tinkling of the light guitar, 
Sweet stooped the western sun, sweet rose the evening star 


XXXVI. 
As that sea-cloud, in size like human hand 
When first from Carmel by the Tishbite seen, 
Came slowly over-shadowing Israel's land, 
Awhile, perchance, bedecked with colours sheen, 
W hile yet the sunbeaus on its skirts had been, 
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Limning with purple and with gold its shroud, 
Till darker folds obscured the blue serene, 
And blotted heaven with one broad sable cloud— 


Then sheeted rain burst down, and whirlwinds howled aloud ;— 


XXXVII. 

Even so upon that peaceful scene was poured, 

Like gathering clouds, full many a foreign band, 
And Hg, their Leader, wore in sheath his sword, 

And offered peaceful front and open hand ; 
Veiling the perjured treachery he planned, 

By friendship’s zeal and honour’s specious guise, 
Until he won the passes of the land ; 

Then, burst were honour'’s oath, and friendship’s ties ! 
He clutched his vulture-grasp, and called fair Spain his prize. 


XXXVIII. 
An Tron Crown his anxious forehead bore; 
And well such diadem his heart became, 
Who ne'er his purpose for remorse gave o'er, 
Or check'd his course for piety or shame; 
Who, trained a soldier, deemed a soldier's fame 
Might flourish in the wreath of battles won,, 
Though neither truth nor honour deck'd his name ; 
Who, placed by fortune on a Monarch's throne, 
Recked not of Monarch’s faith, or Mercy's kingly tone. 


XXXIX. 
From a rude isle his ruder lineage came : 
The spark, that, from a suburb hovel’s hearth 
Ascending, wraps some capital in flame, 
Hath not a meaner or more sordid birth. 
And for the soul that bade him waste the earth, 
The sable land- flood trom some swamp obscure, 
That poisons the glad busband-field with dearth, 
And by destruction bids its fame endure, 
Hath not a source more sullen, stagnant, and impure, 


XL. 
Before that Leader strode a shadowy Form : 

Her limbs like mist, her torch like meteor shew'd, 
With which she beckoned him through fight and storm, 
And all he crushed that crossed his desperate road, 

Nor thought, nor feared, nor looked on what he trode; 
Realms could not glut his pride, blood could not slake 
So oft as e’er she shook her torch abroad— 
It was Amaition bade bis terrors wake, 


~ Nor deigned she, as of yore, a milder form to take. 
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XLI. 


No longer now she spurned at mean revenge, 

Or staid her hand for conquered foeman’s moar, 
As when, the fates of aged Rome to change, 

Ry Cezsar’s side she crossed the Rubicon ; 
Nor joyed she to bestow the spoils she won, 

As when the banded powers of Greece were tasked 
To war beneath the Youth of Macedon: 

No seemly veil her modern minion asked, 
He saw her hideous face, and loved the fiend unmasqued. 


XLII. 
That Prelate marked his march—On banners blazed 
With battles won in many a distant land, 
On eagle-standards and on arms he gazed! 
** And hopest thou, then,” he said, ‘‘ thy power shall stand? 
O thou hast builded on the shifting sand, 
And thou hast temper'd it with slaughter’s flood ; 
And know, fell scourge in the Almighty’s hand! 
Gore-moistened trees shall perish in the bud, 
And, by a bloody death shall die the Man of Blood!"— 





XLII. 
The ruthless Leader beckoned from his train, 
A wan fraternal Shade, and bade him knee!, 
And paled his temples with the crown of Spain, 
While trumpets rang, and heralds cried, ‘ Castile |” 
Not that he loved him—No!—in no nian’s weal, 
Scarce in his own, e’er joyed that sullent heart ; 
Yet round that throne he bade his warriors wheel, 
That the poor puppet might perform his part, 
And be a sceptred slave, at his stern beck te start. 


XLIV. 

But on the Natives of that Land misused, 

Not long the silence of amazement hung, 
Nor brooked they long their friendly faith abused ; 

For, with a common shriek, the general tongue 
Exclaim’d, “ To arms!” and fast to arms they sprang. 

And Vactour woke, that Genius of the Jand! 
Pleasure, and ease, and sloth, aside he flung, 

As burst the awakening Nazarite his band, 
When ‘gainst his treacherous foes he clenched his dreadful hane. 


XLV. 

That mimic Monzarch now cast anxious eye 

Upon the Satraps that begirt him round, 
Now doffed his royal robe in act to fiy, 

And from his brow the diadem unbound. 

So oft, so near the Patriot bugle wound, 
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From Tarik’s walls to Bilboa’s mountains blown, 
These martial satellites hard labour found, 
To guard awhile his substituted throne— 
Light recking of his cause, but battling for their own. 


XLVI. 
From Alpuhara’s peak that bugle rung, 
And it was echoed from Coranna’s wall ; 
Stately Seville responsive war-shout flung, 
Grenada caught it in her Moorish hall; 
Galicia bade her children fight or fall, 
Wild Biscay shook his mountain-coronet, 
Valencia roused her at the battle-call, 
And, foremost still where Valour's sons ate met, 
Fast started to his gun each fiery Miquelet. 


XLVI. 
Bat unappalled, and burning for the fight, 
The Invaders march, of victory secure ; 
Skilful their force to sever or unite, 
And trained alike to vanquish or endure, 
Nor skilful less, cheap conquest to insure, 
Discord to breathe, and jealousy to sow ; 
To quell by boasting, and by bribes to lure; 
While nought against them bring the unpractised foe, 
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Save hearts for treedom’ s cause, and hands for freedom’s blow. 


XLVI. 
Proudly they march—but O! they march not forth, 
By one hot field to crown a brief campaign, 
As when their eagles sweeping through the North, 
Destroyed at every stoop an ancient reign! 
Far other fate had Heaven decreed for Spa 11D ; 
{n vain the steel, in vain the torch was plie d, 
New Patriot armies started from the slain, 
High blazed the war, and long, and far, and wide, 
And oft the God of Battles blest the righteous side. 


XLIX. 
Nor unatoned, where Freedom's foes prevail, 
Remained their savage waste. 
By day the Invaders ravaged hill and dale, 
But, with the darkness, the Guerilla band 
Came like night's tempest, and avenged the land, 
And claimed for blood the retribution due, 
Probed the hard heart, and lopp’d the murderons hand ; 
And Dawn, when e’er the scene ber beams she threw, 
Midst ruins they had made the spoilers’ corpses knew. 


With blade and brand, 
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L. 
What Minstrel verse may sing, or tongue may tell, 
Amid the visioned strife from sea to sea, 
How oft the Patnot banners rose or fell, 
Still honoured in defeat as victory! 
For that sad pageant of events to be, 
Shewed every form of fight by field and flood , 
Slaughter and Ruin, shouting forth their glee, 
Beheld, while riding on the tempest-scud, 
The waters choaked with slain, the earth bedrenched with blood! 


LI. 
Then Zaragoza—blighted be the tongue 
That names thy name without the honour due! 
For never bath the harp of minstrel rung, 
Of faith so felly proved, so firmly true ! 
Mine, sap, and bomb thy shattered ruins knew, 
Each art of war's extremity had room, 
Twice from thy half-sacked streets the toe withdrew, 
And when at length stern Fate decreed thy doom, 
They won not Zaragoza, but her children’s bloody tomb. 


LIT. 
Yet raise thy head, sad City! Though in chains, 
Eothrall'd thou can’st not be! Arise and claim 
Reverenee from every heart where Freedom reigns, 
For what thou worshippest!—thy sainted Dame, 
She of the Column, honoured be her name, 
By all, whate’er their creed, who honour love ; 
And like the sacred reliques of the flame, 
That gave some martyr to the blessed above, 
To every loyal heart may thy sad embers prove! 


LIT. 

Nor thine alone such wreck. Gerona fair! 
Faithtul to death thy heroes should be sung, 
Manning the towers while o'er their heads the air 

Swart as the smoke from raging furnace hung ; 
Now thicker darkening where the mine was sprung, 
Now briefly lightened by the cannon’s flare, 
Now arched with fire-sparks as the bomb was flung, 
And reddening now with conflagration's glare, 
While by the fatal light the foes for storm prepare. 


LIV. 
While all around was danger, strife, and fear, 
While the earth shook, and darkeried was the sky, 
And wide Destruction stunned the listening ear, 
Appalled the heart, and stupified the eye,— 
Afar was heard that thrice-repeated ery, 
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In which old Albion's heart and tongue unite, 
Whene'er her soul is up and pulse beats high, 
Whether it hail the wine cup or the fight, 
And bid each arm be strong, or bid each heart be light, 


LV. 
Don Roderick turn’é him as the shout grew loud— 
A varied scene the changeful vision show'd, 
For, where the ocean mingled with the cloud, 
A gallant navy stewm'd the billows brosd, 
From mast and stern St. George's symbol flow'd, 
Blent with the silver cross to Scotland dear: 
Mottling the sea their landward barges row'd, 
And flash’d the sun on bayonet, brand, and spear, 
And the wild beach returned the seaman’s jovial cheer. 


LVI. 
It was a dread, vet spirit-stirring sight! 
The billows foamed beneath a thousand oars, 
Fast as they land the red cross ranks unite, 
Pegions on legions brightening all the shores. 
Then banners rise, and cannon-signa! roars, 
Then peals the warlike thunder of the dram, 
Thrills the loud fife, the trumpet: flourish pours, 
And patriot hopes awake, and doubts are dumb, 
For, bold in Freedow's cause, the bands of Ocean come! 
LVI, 
A various hast they came—whose ranks display 
Bach mode in which the warrior meets the fight, 
The deep battalion locks its firm array, 
And meditates his aim the marksman light ; 
Far glanee the lines of sabres Mashing bright, 
Where mounted equadrons shake the echoing mead, 
Lacks not artillery breathing flame and night, 
Nor the fleet ordnance whirl by rapid steed, 


That rivals lightning’s flash in ruin and tn speed 


LVI. 
A various host—froin kindred realms they came, 
Bretbren in arms, but rivals in renown 
For yon fair bands shall merry England claim, 
And with their deeds of valour deck ber crown. 
Her's their bold port, end ber's their martial frown, 
And ber’s their scorn of death in freedom’'s cause, 
Their eyes of azure, and their locks of brown, 
And the blunt specch that borsts without a pause, 


Aad freeborn thoughts, whieh league the Soldier with the Laws 
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LIX. 

And O! lovee warriors of the Miastre]'s land ! 

Yonder your bonnets nad, your tartans wave ! 
The rugged form may mark the mountain band, 

And harsher features, and a mien more grave ; 
But ne'er in battle field throbb'd heart so brave 

As that which beats beneath the Scottish plaid, 4 
And when the pibroch bids the battle raye, 

And level for the charge your arms are Jaid, 
Where lives the desperate foe, that for such onset staid! 


LX. 
Hark! from yon stately ranks what laughter rings, 
Mingling wild mirth with war’s stern minstrelsy, 
His jest while each blithe comrade round him flings, 
And moves to death with military glee: 
Boast, Erin, boast them! tameless, frank, and free, 
In kindness warm, and fierce in danger known, 
Rough Nature’s children, humorous as she: 
And Hg, yon Chieftain—strike the proudest tone ' 
Of thy bold harp, green Isle!—the Hero is thine own. 





LXI. 

Now on the scene Vimeira should be shown, 

On Talavera’s fight should Roderick gaze, 
And hear Corunna wail her battle won, 

And see Busaco’s crest with light’ning blaze :— 
But shall fond fable mix with heroes’ praise ? 

Hath Fiction’s stage for Truth’s long triumphs room ? 
And dare her wild-flowers mingle with the bays, 

That claim a long eternity to bloom 
Around the warrior's crest, and o’er the warrior’s tomb ! 


LXII. 

Or may I give adventurous Fancy scope, 

And stretch a bold hand to the awful veil 
That hides futurity from anxious hope, 

Bidding beyoud it scenes of glory hail, 
And painting Europe rousing at the tale 

Of Spain's invaders from her confines hurl'd, 
While kindling Nations buckle on their mail, 

And Fame, with clarion-blast, and wings uofurl'd, 
To freedom and revenge awakes an injured World! 


LXIII. 
O vain, though anxious, is the glance I cast, 
Since Fate has marked futurity her own :— 
Yet fate resigns to Worth the glorious past, 
The deeds recorded and the laurels won. 


Then, though the Vault of Destiny be gone, King, 
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King, Prelate, all the phantasms of my brain, 
Melted away like mist-wreaths in the sun, 
Yet grant for faith, for valour, and for Spain, 
One note of pride and fire, a Patriot's parting strain ! 








CONCLUSION. 


{From the same. ] 


I. 
HO shall command Estrella's monntain-tide, 
Back to the source, when tempest-chafed, to hie? 
Who, when Gascogne’s yexed gulph is raging wide, 
Shall hush it as a nurse her iptant’s ery ? 
His magic power let such vain boaster try, 
And when the torrent shail his voice obey, 
And Biscay'’s whirlwinds list his lullaby, 
Let him stand forth and bar mine eagles’ way, 
And they shall heed his voiee, and at his bidding stay. 


Il, 
‘« Else, ne'er to stoop, till high on Lisbon’s towers 
They close their wings, the symbol of our yoke, 
And their own sea hath whelm'd yon red-cross Powers !"— 
Thus, on the summit of Alverca’s rock, 
To Marshal, Duke, and Peer, Gaul's Leader spoke. 
While downward on the land his legions press, 
Before them it was rich with vine and flock, 
And smiled like Eden in her summer dress ;— 
Behind their wasteful march, a reeking wilderness. 


III. 
And shall the boastful Chief maintain his word, 
Though Heaven hath heard the wailings of the land, 
Though Lusitania whet her vengeful sword, 
Though Britons arm, and Wetiincron command! 
No! grim Busaco’s iron ridge shall stand 
An adamantine barrier to his force ! 
And from its base shall wheel his shattered band, 
As from the unshaken rock the torrent hoarse 
Bears off its broken waves, and seeks a devious course. 


ly. 
Yet not because Aleoba's mountain-hawk 
Hath on his best and bravest made her food, 
Ip numbers confident, yon Chief shall bautk 
His Lord's imperial thirst for spoil and blood : 
For full in view the promised conquest stood, 
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And Lisbon’s matrons, from their walls, might suin 
The myriads that had half the world subdued, 
And bear the distant thunders of the drum, 
That bids the band of France to storm and havoc come. 


V. 
Four moons have heard these thunders idly roll'd, 
Have seen these wistful myriads eye their prey, 
As targish’d wolves survey a guarded fold— 
But in the middle path a Lion lay | 
At length they move—but not to battle-fray, 
Nor blaze yon fires where meets the manly fight; 
Beacons of infamy, they light the way, 
Where cowardice and cruelty unite, 
To damn with double shame their igoominious flight ! 


VI. 
O triumph for the Fiends of Lust and Wrath! 
Ne’er to de told, yet ne'er to be forgot, 
What wanton horrors marked their wrackful path ! 
The peasant butchered in his ruined cot, 
The hoary priest even at the altar shot, 
Childhood and age given o’er to sword and flame, 
Woman to infamy ;—no crime forgot, 
By which inventive demons might proclaim, 
Immortal hate to Man, and scorn of God's great name ' 


VIL. 
The rudest centinel, in Britain born, 
With horror paused to view the havoc done, 
Gave his poor crust to feed some wretch forlorn, 
Wiped his stern eye, then fiercer grasped his gun 
Nor with less zeal shall Britain’s peaceful son 
Exult the debt of sympathy to pay ; 
Riches nor poverty the tax shall shun, 
Nor prince nor peer, the wealthy vor the gay, 
Nor the poor peasant’s mite, nor bard’s more worthless lay 


VII. 
But thou—vunfoughten wilt thou yield to Fate, 
Minion of Fortune, now miscalied in vain ! 
Can vantage-ground no confidence create, 
Marcella's pass, nor Guarda’s mountain-chain ? 
Vain-glorious Fugitive! yet turn again ! 
Behold, where named by some prophetic Seer, 
Flows Honour’s Fountain, as fore-doomed the stain 
From thy dishonoured name and arms to clear— 
Fallen Child of Fortune, turn, redeem ber favour here ! 


IX. Y 
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IX. 
Yet, ere thou turn’st, collect each distant aid; 
Those chief that never heard the Lion roar! 
Within whose souls lives not a trace pourtray'd, 
Of Talavera, or Mondego’s shore! 
Marshal each band thou hast, and summon more; 
Of war’s fell stratagems exhaust the whole; 
Rank upon rank, squadron on squadron pour, 
Legion on legion on thy foeman roll, 
And weary out his arm—thou canst not quell his soul. 


X. 
O vainly gleams with steel Agueda’s shore, 
Vainly thy squadrons hide Assuava’s plain, 
And front the Hying thunders as they roar, 
With frantic charge and tenfold odds, in vain! 
And wuat avails thee that, for Cameron slain, 
Wild from his plaided ranks the yell was given— 
Vengeance and grief gave mountain rage the rein, 
And, at the bloody spear-pvint headlong driven, 
Thy Despot’s giant guards fled like the rack of heaven, 


XI. 

Go, baffled Boaster! teach thy haughty mood 

To plead at thine imperious master's throne! 
Say, thou hast left his legions in their blood, 

Deceived his hopes, and frustrated thine own ; 
Say, that thine utmost skill and valour shown 

By British skill and valour were outvied ; 
Last say, thy conqueror was WeLiincron! 

And if he chafe, be his own fortune tried— 

God and our cause to friend, the venture we'll abide. 


XII. 
But ye, the heroes of that well fought day, 
How shall a bard, unknowing and unknown, 
His meed to each victorious leader pay, 
Or bind on every brow the Jaurels won ? 
Yet fain my harp would wake i s boldest tone, 
O’er the wide sea to hail Cape Gan brave ; 
And he, perchance, the minstrel note might own, 
Mindful of meeting brief that Fortune gave, 
Mid yon far western isles, that hear the Atlantic rave. 


XIII. 
Yes! hard the task, when Britons wield the sword, 
To give each Chief and every field its fasne: 
Hark! Albuera thunders Bergsrorp, 
And dread Barosa shouts for dauntless Gaame! 
© fora verse of tumult and of flame, 
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Bold as the bursting of their cannon sound, 
To bid the world re-echo to their fame ! 
For never, upon gory bettle-ground, 
With conquest’s well-bought wreath were braver victors crown’ d! 


XIV, 
O who shall gradge him Albuera’s bays, 
Who brought a race regenerate to the field, 
Roused them to emulate their fatbers’ praise, 
Temper'd their headlong rage, their courage steo!’d, 
And raised fair Lusitania’s fallen shield, 
And gave new edge to Lusitania’s sword, 
And taught her sons forgotten arms to wield— 
Shivered my harp, and burst its every chord, 
If it forget thy worth, victorious Beresroxp ! 


XV. 

Not on that bloody field of battle won, 

Though Gaul’s proud legions relled like mist away, 
Was half his self-devoted valour shown,— 

He gaged but life on that illustrious day ; 
But when he toiled those squadrons to array, 

Who fought like Britons in the bloody game, 
Sharper than Polish pike or assagay, 

He braved the shafts of censure and of shame, 
And, dearer far than life, he pledged a soldier’s fame. 


XVI. 
Nor be his praise o’erpast who strove to hide 
Beneath the warrior’s vest affection’s wound, 
Whose wish, Heaven for his country’s weal denied; 
Danger and fate he sought, but glory found. 
From clime to clime, where’er war's trumpets sound, 
The wanderer went; yet, Caledonia! still 
Thine was his thought in march and tented ground ; 
He dreamed mid Alpine cliffs of Athole’s hill, 
And heard in Ebro’s roar his Lyndoch’s lovely rill. 


XVII. 

O hero of a race renowned of old, 

Whose war-cry oft has waked the battle-sweil, 
Since first distinguished im the onset bold, 

Wild sounding when the Roman rampart fell ! 
By Wallace’ side it rung the Southron’s knell, 

Alderne, Kilsythe, and Tibber owned its fame, 
Tammetl’s rude pass can of its terrors tell, 

But ne'er from prouder field arose the name, 
Than when wild Ronda learned the conquering shout of Gr®™? 


XVIII. Bat 
9 
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But all too long, through seas unknown and dark, 


(With Spenser's parable I close my tale) 


By shoal and reck hath steered my venturous bark ; 


And land-ward now I drive before the gale, 
And now the blue and distant shore I hail, 
And nearer now I see the port expand, 


And now | gladly furl.my weary sail, 
And, as the prow light touches on the strand, 


I strike my red-cross flag, and bind my skiff to Jand. 


» 





PSYCHE AND LOVE, 


[Faom Mrs. Ticus’s Psycne.} 


LLUMINED bright now shines the splendid dome, 


& Melodious accents ber arrival hail: 

But not the torches’ blaze can chase the gloom, 

And all the soothing powers of music fail; 

Trembling she secks her couch with horror pale, 

But first a lamp conceals in secret shade, 

While unknown terrors all her soul assail. 

Thus half their treacherous counsel is obeyed, 
For still her gentle soul abhors the murderous blade. 


And now, with softest whispers of delight, 
Love welcomes Psyche still more fendly dear ; 
Not unobserved, though hid ia deepest night, 
The silent anguish of ber sacred fear, 

He thinks that tenderness excites the tear 

By the late image of her parents’ grief, 

Aud haif offended seeks in vain to cheer, 
Yet, while he speaks, her sorrows feel relief, 


Too soon more keen to sting from this sasypension brief ! 


Allowed to settle ot: celestial eyes 

Soft Sleep exulting mow exerts his sway, 

From Psyche’s anxious pillow gladly flies 

To veil those orbs, whose pure and lambent ray 
The powers of hicaven submissively obey. 
Trembling and’ breathless then ‘she softly rose 
And seized the lamp, where it obscurely lay, 
With hand. too rashily daring to disclose 


The sacred veil which hang mysterious o'er her woes. 


Twice, 
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Twice, as with agitated step she went, 
The lamp expiring shone with doubtful gleam, 
As though it warn'd her from ber rash intent : 
And twice she paus'd, and on its trembling bean 
Gazed with suspended breath, while voices seem 
With murmuring sound along the roof to sigh ; 
As one just waking from a troablous dream, 
With itating heart and straining eye, 
Still fix'd with fear remains, still thinks the danger nigh. 


Ob! daring Muse! wilt thou indeed essay 

To paint the wonders which that lamp could shew? 

And canst thou hope in living words to say 

The dazzling glories of that heavenly view ? 

Ah! well I ween, that if with pencil true 

That splendid vision could be well exprest, 

The fearful awe imprudent Psyche knew 

Would seize with rapture every wondering breast, 
When Love's all potent charms divinely stood confest. 


All imperceptible to human touch, 
His wings display celestial essence light 
The clear effulgence of the blaze is such, 
The brilliant plumage shines so heavenly bright 
That morta] eyes turn dazzled from the sight ; 
A youth he seems in manhood’s freshest years ; 
Round his fair neck, as clinging ‘with delight, 
Each golden curl resplendently appears, 
Or shades his darker brow, which grace majestic wears. 


Or o'er his guileless front the ringlets bright 
Their rays of sunny lustre seem to throw, 
That front, than polish'd ivory more white ! 
His blooming cheeks with deeper blushes glow 
Than seses scattered o'er a bed of snow: 
While on his lips, distilled in balmy dews, 
(Those lips divine, that even in silence know 
The heart to touch) persuasion to infuse 

Still hangs a rosy charm that never vainly sues. 


The friendly curtain of indulgent sleep 

Disclosed not yet his eyes’ resistless sway, 

But from their silky veil there seemed to peep 

Some brilliant glances with a softened ray, 

Which o'er bis features exquisitely play, 

And all bis polish’d limbs suffuse with light. 

Thus through some narrow space the azure day 

Sudden its cheerful says diffusing bright, 
Wide durts its lucid beams, to gild the brow of night. 
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His fatal arrows and celestial bow 

Beside the couch were negligently thrown, 

Nor needs the god his dazzling arms, to show 

His glorious birth, such beauty round him shone 

As sure could spring from Beauty’s self alone ; 

The gloom which glowed o'er all of soft desire, 

Could well proclaim him Beauty's cherish'd son ; 

And Beauty's self will oft these charms admire, 
And steal his witching smile, his glance’s living fire. 


/~ 


Speechless with awe, in transport strangely lost 
Long Psyche stood with fixed adoring eye ; 
Her limbs immoveable, her senses tost 
Between amazement, fear, and ecstasy, 
She hangs enamour’d o'er the [eity. 
Till from her trembling hand extinguish'd falls 
The fatal lamp—He starts—and suddenly 
Tremendous thunders echo through the halls, 
While ruin’s hideous crash bursts o’er the affrighted walls. 


Dread horror seizes on her sinking heart, 
A mortal chillness shudders at her breast, 
Her soul shrinks fainting from death’s icy dart, 
The groan scarce uttered dies but half exprest, 
And down she sinks in deadly swoon opprest : 
But when at length, awaking from her trance, 
The terrors of her fate stand all cor-fest, 
In vain she casts around her timid glance, 

The rudely frowning scenes her former joys enhance. 


No traces of those joys, alas, remain! 
A desert solitude alone appears. 
No verdant shade relieves the sandy plain, 
The wide-spread waste no gentle fountain cheers, 
One barren face the dreary prospect wears ; 
Nought through the vast horizon meets her eye 
To calm the dismal tumult of her fears, 
No trace of human habitation nigh, 

A sandy wild beneath, above a threatening sky. 


The mists of morn yet chill the gloomy air, 

And heavily obscure the clouded skies ; 

In the mute anguish of a fixed despair 

Still on the ground immoveable she lies ; 

At length, with lifted hands and streaming eyes, 
Her mournful prayers invoke offended Love, _ 

“« Oh, let me hear thy voice once more,” she cries, 
‘« In death at least thy pity let me move, 


“ And death, if but forgiven, a kind relief will prove. . 
ce or 
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‘* But, if the fates allow, unseen thy woes relieve. 


POETRY. 


“« For what can life to thy lost Psyche give, 

« What can it offer but a gloomy void ! 

«« Why thas abandoned should I wish to live ? 

“ To mourn the pleasure which I once enjoyed, 

‘«« The bliss my own rash folly hath destroyed ; 

** OF al) my soul most prized, or held most dear, 

“ Nought but the sad remembrance doth abide, 

«* And late repentance of my impious fear ; 
Remorse and vain regret what living soul can bear ! 


“ Oh, art thou then indeed for ever gone! 

*« And art thou heedless of thy Psyche’s woe ! 

“ From these fond arms for ever art thou flown, 
“And unregarded must my sorrows flow! 

‘* Ah! why too bappy did I ever know 

‘« The rapturous charms thy tenderness inspires ? 
«« Ah! why did thy affections stoop so low? 

«€ Why kindle in a mortal breast such fires, 

Or with celestial love inflame such rash desires ? 


‘© Abandoned thus for ever by thy love, 

‘“‘ No greater pumsiment I now can bear, 

‘« From fate no farther malice can I prove ; 

* Not all the horrors of this desert drear, 

«« Nor death itself can now excite a fear ; 

“« The peopled earth a solitude as vast 

‘* To this despairing heart would now appear; 
“ Here than, my transient joys for ever past, 


“ Let thine expiring bride thy pardon gain at last !" 


Now prostrate on the bare. unfriendly groand, 
She waits ber doom in silent agony ; 

When lo! the well-known soft celestial sound 
She hears once more with breathless ecstasy, 
“Oh! yet too dearly loved? Lost Psyche! Why 
*« With cruel fate wouldst thou unite thy power, 
‘* And force me thus thine arms adored to fly ? 

*« Yet cheer thy drooping soul, some happier hour 


‘* Thy banished steps may lead back to thy lover's bower 


“ Though angry Venus we no more can shun, 

“« Appease that anger, and I yet am thine! 

“ Lo! where her temple glitters to the sun ; 

** With humble penitence approact her shrine, 

‘* Perhaps to pity she may yet incline; 

‘* But should her cruel wrath these hopes deceive; 
“* Aad thou, alas! must never more be mine, 

* Yet shall thy lover ne’er his Psyche leave, 


Stronget 
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POETRY. 


« Stronger than I, they now forbid my stay; ' 

“* Psyche beloved, adieu!" Scarce ean she hear 

The last faint words, which gently melt away ; 

And now more faint the dying sounds appear, 

Borne to a distance from her longing ear ; 

Yet still attentively she stands unmov'd, 

To catch those accents which ber soul coald cheer, 

That soothing voice, which had so sweetly proved 
That still his tender heart offending Psyche loved ! 


And now the joyous sun had cleared the sky, 
The mist dispelled revealed the splendid fane ; 
A palmy grove majestically high 
Screens the fair building from the desert plain ; 
Of alabaster white, and free from stain, 
Mid the tall trees the tapering columns rose ; 
Thither, with fainting steps, and weary pain, 
Obedient to the voice at length she goes, 

And at the threshold seeks protection and repose. 


Round the soft scene immortal roses bloom, 
While lucid myrtles in the breezes play ; 
No savage beast did ever yet presume 
With foot impure within the grove to stray, 
And far from hence flies every bird of prey ; 
Thus, mid the sandy Garamantian wild, 
When Macedonia’s lord pursued his way, 
The sacred temple of great Ammon smiled, 
And green encircling shades the long fatigue beguiled. 


With awe that fearfully her doom awaits 
Still at the portal Psyche timid lies, 
When lo! advancing from the hallowed gates 
Trembling she views with reverential eyes 
An aged priest. A myrtle bough supplies 
A wand, and roses bind his snowy brows: 
“ Bear hence thy feet profane (he sternly cries) 
“ Thy longer stay the goddess disallows, 
“* Fly, nor her fiercer wrath too daringly arouse 


His pure white robe imploringly she held, 

And, bathed in tears, embraced his sacred Knees ; 
Her mournful charms relenting he beheld, 

And melting pity in his eye she sees ; 

‘“* Hope not (he cries) the goddess to appease, 

* Retire at awful distance from her shrine, 

“« But seek the refuge of those sheltering trees, 

‘* And now thy soul with humble awe incline 


“ To bear her sacred will, and mark the words divine.” 
T “ Presumptugus 
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POETRY. 


‘€ Presumptuous Psyche! whose aspiring soul 
“* The God of Love has dared to arrogate ; 
“* Rival of Venus ! whose supreme controul 
** Is now asserted by all-ruling fate, 
‘* No suppliant tears her vengeance shall abate 
«* Till thou hast raised an altar to her power, 
‘«* Where perfect happiness, in lonely state, 
“* Has fixed her temple in secluded bower, 

‘¢ By foot impure of man untrodden to this hour! 


* And on the altar must thou place an urn 
“ Filled from immortal Beauty's sacred spring, 
** Which foul deformity to grace can turn, 
«« And back to fond affection’s eyes can bring 
«« The charms which fleeting fled on transient wing ; 
** Snatch’d from the rugged steep where first they rise, 
“« Dark rocks their crystal source o’ershadowing, 
** Let their clear water sparkle to the skies, 
** Where cloudless lustre beams, which happiness supplies! 


‘ To Venus thus for ever reconciled, 
‘« (This one atonement all her wrath disarms) 
** From thy loved Capid then no more exiled, 
‘* There shali thou, free from sorrow and alarms, 
‘« Enjoy for ever his celestial charms. 
‘« But never shalt thou taste a pure repose, 
‘“* Nor ever meet thy lover's circling arms, 
‘* ‘Till, all subdued that shall thy steps oppose, 
« Thy perils there shall end, escaped from all thy foes.” 


With meek submissive woe she heard her doom, 
Nor to the holy minister replied ; 
But in the myrtle grove’s mysterious gloom 
She silently retired her grief to hide. 
Hopeless to tread the waste without a guide, 
All unrefreshed and faint from toil she lies : 
When lo! her present wants are all supplied, 
Sent by the hand of Love a turtle flies, 

And sets delicious food before her wondering eyes. 


~ Cheer'd by the favouring omen, softer tears 
Relieve her bosom from its cruel weight : 
She blames the sad despondence of her fears, 
When still protected by a power so great, 
His tenderness her toils will mitigate. 
Then with renewed strength at least she goes, 
Hoping to find some skilled in secret fate, 
Some learned sage who haply might disclose 
Where lay that blissful bower, the end of all her woes. 





POETRY. 


And as she went, behold, with hovering flight 


The dove preceded still her doubtful way ; 
Its spotless plumage of thé purest white, 


Which shone resplendent in the blaze of day, 
Could even in darkest gloom a light display ; 

Of heavenly birth, when frst to mortals given 
Named Innocence. But, ah! too short its stay ; 


By ravenous birds it fearfully was driven 


Back to reside with Love, a denizen of heaven. 





BRYAN BYRNE OF GLENMALURE. 


{From the same.} 


RIGHT shines the morn o'er Carickmure, 


And silvers every mountain stream ; 
The autumnal woods on Glenmalure 
Look lovely in the slanting beam, 


And hark! the cry, the ery of joy, 


The hounds spring o’er yon heathy brow !— 


** *Tis but the hunter's horn, my boy, 
No death-tongued bugle scares us now.” 


In vain the widowed mother smiled, 
And clasped her darling to her breast; 
Horror and rage o'er all the child 
A manly beauty strange impressed. 


Fierce rolled his eye, of heaven's own hue, 


And the quick blood strong passions told, 


As fresh the breeze of morniug blew 
From his clear brow the locks of gold. 





‘Tis not alone the horn so sbril! ; 
Yon martial plume that waves on high, 

Bids every infant nerve to thrill . 
With more than intant agony. 


Yet gentle was the soldier's heart, 
Whom 'mid the gallant troop he spied 
Who let the gallant troop depart, 
And checked his ¢ager coutser’s pride. 
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POETRY. 


“* What fears the child ?” he wondering cried, 
- With courteous air as near he drew. 
*¢ Soldier, away! my father died, 

Murdered by men of blood like you.” 


Even while the angry cherub speaks, 
He struggles from the stranger's grasp: 

Kissing the teats that bathed her cheeks, 
His little arms his mother clasp. 


** And who are these,—this startled pair, 
Who swift down Glenmalure are fled? 
Behold the mother’s maniac air, 
As seized with wild and sudden dread!” 


*€ *Tis Ellen Byrne,” an old man cried ; 
** Poor Ellen, and her orphan boy!" 

Then turned bis silvered brow aside, 
To shun the youth’s inquiring eye. 


** And is there none to guard the child, 
Save that lone frenzied widow's hand? 
These rocky heights, these steep woods wild, 
Sure some more watchful eye demand.” 


«*€ Ah, well he knows each rock, each wood, 
The mountain goat not more secure ; 

And he was born to hardships rude, 
The orphan Byrne of Carickmure. 


«* That boy had seen his father's blood, 
Had heard his murdered father's groan ; 
And never more in playful mood 
With smiles his infant beauty shone.” 


Sad was the pitying stranger's eye: 

“« Too well,” said he, “* 1 guess the truth ; 
His father, sure, was doomed to die, 

Some poor deluded rebel youth.” 


“No rebel he,” with eye inflamed, 

And cheek that glowed with transient fire, 
Roused to a sudden warmth, exclaimed 

The hapless Ellen's aged sire. 


** He did not fall in Tarah’s fight, 
No blood of his the Curragh stains, 

Where’ many a ghost that moans by night 

Of foully broken faith complains. 











POETRY. 


‘‘ He triumphed not that fatal day, 
When every loyal check looked pale, 

But heard, like us, with sad dismay, 
Of fallen chiefs in Clough’s dark vale. 


** For, wedded to our Ellen’s love, 


One hotse was ours, one hope, one soul: 


Though fierce malignant parties strove, 
No party rage could love control, 


‘** Though we were sprung from British race, 


And his was Ellen’s early pride, 
Yet matched in every loveliest grace, 
No priest could e’er their hearts divide. 


** What though no yeoman’s arms he bore ; 


"Twas party hate that hope forbad : 
What though no martial dress he wore, 
That dress no braver bosom clad. 


“ And had our gallant Bryan Byrne 
Been welcomed to their loyal band, 
Home might I still in joy return 
The proudest father in the land. 


“‘ For, ah! when Bryan Byrne was slain, 
With him my brave, my beauteous son 

His precious life-blood shed in vain ;— 
The savage work of death was done! 


He ceased : for now, by memory stung, 
His heart's deep wounds all freshly bled, 
While with a father’s anguish wrung, 
He bowed to earth his aged head. 


Yet soothing to his broken heart 
He felt the stranger's sympathy, 
And age is ready to impart 
Its page of woe to pity’s eye. 


Yes! it seemed sweet once more to dwell 
On social joy and peaceful days, 

And still his darling’s virtues tell, 
And still his Ellen's beauty praise. 


“ But say,” at length exclaimed the youth, 
«« Did no one rash, rebellious deed 

B’er cloud thy Bryan's loyal trath, 

And justice doom thy boy to bleed !" 
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POETRY. 


‘* No; never rash, rebellious deed 

Was his, nor rash rebellious words; 
That day of slaughter saw him bleed, 

Where blushing justice dropped the sword, 


‘« In. Fury's hand it madly raged, 
As urged by fierce revenge she flew> 
With unarmed Innocence she waged 
Such war as Justice never knew.” 


“* "Twas ours (the sorrowing father cried). 
"T'was ours to mourn, the crimes of all: 
Each night some loya) brother died ; 
Each morn beheld; some victim fall, 


** Oh, ‘twas a sad and fearful, day 
That saw. my, gallant boys Jaid low; 
The voice of anguish and, dismay. 
Proclaimed full, many a.widow’s, woe! 


‘* But doubly o’er our fated house 
The accursed band of murder fell, 

And ere our Ellen wept. her spouse, 
She had a dreadful tale to tell! 


“ For early on. that, guilty. morn 
The voice of horror reached our ears ; 
That, from their thoughtless slamber torn, 
Before a helpless sister's tears, 


‘« Beneath their very mother’s sight 
Three youthful brothers butchered lie, 

Three loyal yeomen, brave in fight, 
Butchered by savage treachery. 


«* They were my, nephews; boys, I loved, 
My own brave boys alone more dear ; 

Their rashness oft my heast reproved, 
And marked their daring zeal with fear. 


«¢ They were my widowed sister's joy ; 
Her hope in age and dark distress ; 

And Ellen loved each. gallant boy 
Even with a sister's tenderness. 


*‘ Tt was from Ellen's lips I heard 
The tidings sadly, surely true : 
To me, ere yet the dawn appeared, 
All pale with fear and grief she flew. 














POETRY, 


‘*Roused by her call, with her I sought 
The sad abode of misery : 

But to the wretched mother brought 
No comfort, but our sympathy. 


“On the cold earth, proud Sorrow’s throne, 
In silent majesty of woe, 
She sat, and felt herself alone, 





Though loud the increasing tumults grow. 


«‘ In throngs the assembled country came, ' 
And every hand was armed with death: 

Revenge! revenge! (they all exclaim,) 
Spare no suspected traitor’s breath : 


“No; let not one escape who owns 
The faith of Rome, of treachery : 
This loyal blood for vengeance groans, 

And signal vengeance let there be! 


“© What, shall we feel the coward blow, 
And tamely wait a late defence ? 

No; let us strike the secret foe, 
Even through the breast of innocence ! 


“€ Poor Ellen trembled as they raved ; 
Her pallid cheek forgot its tears ; 

While from the hand of fury saved, 
Her infant darling scarce appears. 


“JT saw her earnest s¢arching eye, 
In that dark moment of alarm, 
Ask, in impatient agony, 
A brother's dear, protecting arm. 


“¢ Woe! bitter woe, to me and mine! 
Too well his brave, his feeling heart 
Already could her fears divine, 
And more than bear a brother's part. 


“« When the first savage blast he knew 
Would bid each deadly bugle roar, 

Back to our home of peace he flew: 
Ah, home of peace and love no more! 


“ Oh! would to God that I had died 
Beneath my wretched sister's roof! 

Thus heaven in mercy had denied 

To my worst feats their utmost proof. 















POETRY. 


“* So had these eyes been spared a siglit 
That wrings my soul with anguish stil}, 

Nor known how nruch of life ere night, 
The blood-hounds of revenge could spill. 


“« Sinking at once with fear ané age, 
Her Father's steps my child upheld; 

The mangled victims of their rage 
Each moment shuddering we beheld. 


“ Down. yon steep side of Carickmnure, 
Our rugged path we homeward wound ; 
And saw, at least, that home sécure, 
‘Mid many a smoking ruin round. 


“* Low in the Glen our cottage lies 
Behind yon dusky copse of oak : 

On its white wabls we fixed our eyes, 
But not one word poor Ellen spoke! 


** We came.... the clamour scarce was o'er, 
The fiends scarce left their work of death :— 
But never spoke our Bryan more, 
Nor Ej\len caught his latest breath. 


“ Still to the corse by horror joined, 
The shrinking infant closely clung, 
And fast his little arms intwined, 
As round the bleeding neck he hung. 


** Oh, sight of horror, sight of woe! 
The dead and dying both were there: 

One dreadful moment served to show, 
For us was nothing but despair. 


«© Oh, God! even now methinks I see 
My dying boy as there he stood, 

And sought with fond anxiety 
To hide his gushing wounds of blood. 


“« Ere life yet left his noble breast, 
Gasping, again he tried to speak, 
And twice my hand he feebly pressed, 

And feebly kissed poor Ellen's cheek. 


“ No word she spoke, no tear she shed, 
Ere at my feet convulsed she fell, 

Still lay my children cold and dead! 

And I yet live, the tale to tell! 





POETRY. 


‘* She too awoke to wild despair 
With frenzied eye each corse to see, 
To rave, to smile with frantic air ; 
But never more to smile for me! 


“ But bold! from:yonder grassy slope 
Our orphan darling calls me hence : 
Sweet child, Jast relic of our hope, 
Of love and injured innocence. 
‘* Soldier, farewell! To thee should power 
Commit the fate of lives obscure, 
Remember still, in fary’s hour 
The murdered youths of Glenmalure. 


«« And chief, if civil broils return, 
Though vengeance urge to waste, destroy; 
Ah! pause! .... think then on Bryan Byrne, 
Poor Ellen, and her orphan boy ! 





ODE TO HORROR, 
[From Ma. Wueerwricut's Porms., 


REMENDOUS Pow'r! whose chilling band, 
Relentless tyrants of the Soul, 
Obedient to thy dread command, 
The vital springs control ; 
The gasping tongue, no longer free, 
And pulseless veins betoken thee: 
The pallid cheek, the hollow eye, 
And ev'ry fearful mark of wild insanity. 


The tortur’d wretch, who courts repose, 
Prostrate his thorny couch along, 
(When the twin-gates of sleep unclose, 
And swarms the airy throng) 
Starts trembling, as thy shad’wy form 
Rides on the pennons of the storm, 
While famish'd vultures scream for food, 
And wave the high-plum’d wing, and snuff the scent of blood. 


Athwart the dreary church-yard now 
Forlorn he seeks yon cypress’ gloom, 
Whose sable branches, bending low, 


Weep o'er the mould’ring tomb. 
Calng 
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POETRY. 


Calm Peace is fled—but gaunt Despair, 
And agonizing Woe are there. 
See! murd’rous fiends their victim crave, 
And yell the mystic chant, and drag him: to'the grave. 


And now, by causeless sorrow sway'd, 
He views this pilgrimage below, 
See Happiness a fleeting shade, 
Reality in woe; 
To him this mortal scene appea 
A vale of penitence and tears, 
Remorse behind and dread before; 
A dreary boundless waste; a sea without a shor# ! 


** And say,” he cries, ‘‘ what mortal charm 
“Can aught of happiness impart, 
“* To dissipate each: wild alarm, 
‘« And raise my drooping heart? 
‘« Forbid the ceaseless.tear to flow 
** Of uncommunicated woe; 
“Or still the life-consuming fire 
“* Of disappointed hope, of unallay'd desire? 


Nor to the restless child of pain 
Thy potent influence is confined ; 
Thy phantoms seize the ardent brain, 
And sweep the traet of mind. 
As the pale spectres cross her way, 
Lo! Raportpre'studders with dismay, 
And vainly struggling to be free, 
Flies to the grasp of Death, from Madness and from thee. 


The down, where guilt reclines his head, 
Thy ministers with thorns have strown ; 
Thou pressest to the murd'rer's bed, 
And mark'st him for thy own. 
The daring robber trembles now, 
The judge recants his perjur’d vow, 
And gasping with his latest breath, 
Pours forth his'soul to thee, a penitent in death. 


When vanquish'd Reason yields her throne, 
Arid bound by Superstition's chain, 
Whene'et deladed mortals groan, 
And sigh for hope in vain; 
All cheerless as thy sable vest, 
Uncertain pangs distract the breast; 
Thy band uprears th’ envenom’d dart, 
Directs*its secret course, and points-it to the heart. 


Thy 


POETRY, 


Thy fears pervade th’ embodied air, 
And blasts, that sweep the wintry sky, 
Roab’d in vindictive terrors bear 
The frowning Deity. 
Wing’d with his all-consuming ire, 
Flasbes the vollied lightning’s. fire, 
And rear the pealing thunders joud, 


And speak his threat’ning voice in, each: tempestuous cloud. 


Is this Msligion's heav'nly form, 
Round which bright emanations play, 
Of pow'r to lull. the rudest storm, 
And chase each cloud away ? 
Why dwells the mind, affrighted still, 
On Sinai's flame encircled hill, 
When the blest tow’rs of Sion stream 
With softer tints of grace, and meroy's milder beam ? 


Cease, tyrant, cease,—these pangs restrain, 
That al). Devotion's tires. control, 
Unclasp thine adamantine chain, 
And free. the struggling soul, 
Still may thy dreaded empire quell 
The tributary fiends of kell; 
But through the realms of heav'n forbear 


To spread the venom’d gloom, and scatter darkness there. 


But the dread Pow’r that rules above, 
Instruct thy suppliant to revere ; 
And, oh! unite with fervent love, 
Thy. gentler sister, Fear. 
Teach him to bend beneath the rod, 
That arms the chast'ning hand of God; 
Knee] prostrate at his. holy shrine, 
And feed the ardent flame with frankincense divine. 


Insatiate Queen! whose rigid sway, 
Wide o’er the realms of dire affright, 
Deforms: with clouds the smilg of day, 
And scares the sleep of night ; 
.O'er Innocency’s sainted brow, 
Why give thy scorpion lash to flow? 
Why chill, that hopes te be forgiv’n, 
The soul redeem'd from earth, and dedicate to heav'n? 


In Fate's dread hour, when doom’d to part, 
The dreams.of worldly rapture fly, 

No. more to wake the throbbing heart, 

_ Or light the.asking eye; 































































POETRY. 


Borne on the dark funereal gale, 
What forms of dreadful omen sail ? 
What black’ning clouds of su!pbur roll ? 
Why gapes the deep abyss to catch the parting soul? 





Celestial Hope! yet deign to stay; 
Oh! chase these visions of despair, 
For thou canst cheer the destin’d way, 
And plant thy roses there. 
Bid the dire phantoms urge their flight, 
Enshrouded in the rear of night ; 
And point'to where the Seraph quire 
Their blooming garlands twine, and sweep the golden lyre. 


So when the anxious day is o'er, 
And night’s black veil is closing fast, 
May tranquil Mem’ry yield her store, 
And point to moments past. 
May virtue shed, on scenes like this, 
The balm of antedated bliss ; 
And beaming conscious through the gloom, 
Call to the rest of death, the harbour of the tomb! 


And, lo! ’tis past—in close retreat 
Darkling they quit th’ unequal strife ; 
No more the pulse forgets to beat, 
But starts anew to life. 
Before the saint's relumin’d eyes, 
What beatific visions rise! 
Around the couch of death they move, 
Omens of brighter scenes, and harbingers of love. 


Triumphant o’er these chilling fears, 
And bright with majesty divine, 
Of Heav'n’s free offer’d grace appears 
The renovating sign. 
Radiant with beams of temper’d fire 
Faith bids the spectral glooms retire, 
While cherub forms innum'rous play . 
Around the sacred cross, and hymn the choral lay : 


‘«* Hail, Mortal, hail! whose constant feet 
‘* In Virtue’s paths have trod serene, 
“ *Tis Heav'n that sounds thy glad retreat, 
“* And gilds the parting scene. 
** Refin'd from mortal darkness, see 
‘* Where flames on high the mystic tree ; 
** Nor will the Lord of life, whom thou 
** With faith hast dar’d to love, disown his servant now. 


‘« The 
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‘* The cross, his sacred form that Lore, 
«« Thy rock of adamant, behold ; 
“ The crown of thorns his temples wore, 
“* To clasp thy brows with gold. 
“« The sting of agony is past, 
“« The cup of vengeance drain’d at last 
«* By Him, who ere from thraldom free, 





“* Endur'd the pains of Death to purchase Heav'n for thee !" 








ODE TO HOPE. 


{From the same.] 


OME, Hope, Enchantress, come! 
So potent to beguile, 
Come with thy firm, unalter’d mien, 
Soft-beaming eye, and brow serene, 
And heav’n-directed smile. 
Despair will flee, 
Dire foe, from thee, 





And smooth the alter’d front, and raise the bended knee. 


What though from harden’d guilt 
Thy profter'’d balm be driv'n, 
Yet Resignation all is thine, 
Meek as she bows her at the shrine 
Of grief-dispensng Heav’n ; 
And though of pain 
A tear complain, 
Yet soon the woe is past, and all is peace again. 


Thou dwell’st, sweet nymph, on bigh, 
Remote from worldly strife, 
Secure within thy calm retreat, 
Thou hear'st the storms at distance beat 
Of sublunary lite. 
From the rude sea, 
Of troubles free, 
Its melancholy waves can never reach to thee ! 


Yet not with cold neglect 
Thou scorn’st the supphant’s prayer— 
The balf-form'd wish, the stifled sigh, 
Jo thine aérial mansion fly, 
Aad find a harboar there. 












POETRY. 


O’er all our woes 
Thy pity throws - 
Some intervals of joy, some pauses of repose. 


When first to sanguine youth, 
The op'ning world is shown, 
How distance robes each futare day, 
Soft pow'r, in thy deceptive ray, 
And colours not its own! 
How bright with gleams’ 
Of rapture seems 
Each unsubstantial form, that gilds the infant's dreams! 


Tints of a brighter sky, 
Ye dear illusions, stay ! 
Quit not the visionary soul, 
That fondly quits yon mild controul, 
Nor flee so swift away. 
As visions of delight 
In sleep that wing their flight, | 
Ye calm each anxious thought, and leave the heart more light. 


In fate-encircled bark, 
Tost on the stormy sea, 
The sailor views the wat'ry waste, 
Remembers ev'ry danger past, 
And breathes a pray’r fo thee. 
Wide o’er the foam 
Howe’er he roam, 
Ee sees the haven nigh, and is in thought at home. 


So when the trump of war 
Excites each wild alarm, 
Thou only to the drooping heart 
Unwonted vigour canst impart, 
And nerve the warrior’s arm. 
Through all his frame 
Expands thy flame, 
And points the tube of death with moré unnerring aim 


The captive's faded form, 
Whom earthly cells contain, 
Through realms of fancy roaming free, 
In all his sorrows thinks on thee, 
And drags an easier chain. 
Thy rays illame 
The dungeon’s gloom, 
Trim Nature's wasted lamp, and cheer the lonely tomb. 


Thy 





POETRY. 


Thy tender influence soothes 
The lover's pensive mind ; 
What though his angry fair one now 
In clouds invest her awful brow, 
Forgiveness lurks behind ; 
Though long he mourn 
Her haughty scorn, 
Yet soon the lip shall bless, the angel smile return! 


Come, Hope, enchantress, come ! 
Let the black tempest low’r, 
Yet, why on ev'ry passing gale 
Should forms of bodied horror sail, 
In ev'ry cloud the show'r? 
Why figure ill 
With treach’rous skill, 
And arm the fatal dart with double force to kill ? 
All open to our view, _ 
Were Fate’s dark volome laid, 
Oh! could we see how dire Despair 
Beset this wilderness of care, 
What sorrows must invade : 
With many a sigh 
Ere death were nigh, 
The happiest youth would start, and only wish to die! 


Then come, thy charms impart, 
Thy magic wreaths entwine ; 
Nor shall Truth’s melancholy shade, 
That bids each tint of falsehood fade, 
Have pew’r to banish thine. 
Yes, yes, deceive, 
Whene’'er I grieve, 
Still promise comfort thou, and let me still believe | 
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DOMESTIC LITERATURE. 


————— 


CHAPTER I. 
BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL. 


Comprising Biblical Criticism ; Theological Criticism ; Sacred Morals; 
Sermons and Discourses ; Single Sermons ; Controversial Divinity, 


N the section with which we 

usually commence this chapter, 
we shall this year have but little to 
notice, for few years have been 
more barren than the current in 
what may be strictly called Liblical 
criticism. 

The first work of this description 
that demands our attention is en- 
“titled “ Biblia Hebraica; secandum 
ultimam editionem, &c. A new 
edition of Everard Van der Hooght’s 
Hebrew Bible; by the Rev. Joseph 
Samuel C. F. Frey,” Part I. 8vo. 
pp- 128, pr. 4s. Gd. large paper, 
pr. 6s. While the study of oriental 
literature is advancing amongst us 
with wonderful rapidity ; while Per- 
sian and Arabic may be shortly ex- 
pected to become almost as exten- 
sively pursued as Greek, and even 
Sanscrit and Chinese to make no in- 
considerable progress, it is highly 
gratifying to us to receive annual 
testimonies that the language of the 
Old Testament is in no danger of 
sinking into oblivion. The first work 
we were called upon to notice in 
our last year's survey was a Hebrew 
Bible, without points, after the text 
of Kennicott, with notes of various 


kinds, by Mr. BoothroyJ, who, as 
we then noticed, has combined in 
himself the two important characters 
of editor and printer. And our 
readers will now perceive that Mr. 
Frey is engaged upon a similar work, 
though upon a different plan ; simpler 
by the omission of philological and 
explanatory notes, but far more 
complicated by the introduction of 
accents and vowel points. It is to 
be completed in twelve parts, one 
of which is to be published in alter- 
nate months, To give the points 
and accents as accurately as possible, 
Mr. Frey has engaged several Jewish 
compositors to assist him, who, from 


their childhood, have been trained" 


up to a familiarity with the pune- 
tuated and accentuated Hebrew. He 
has taken the text of Salomon Poops 
as his more immediate standard, and 
makes the edition of Van der Hooght 
conform to it; and compared with 
Poops, the Dutch biblicist is said to 
be spotted with a great multitude of 
errors, 

It is this last and most laborious 
part of the plan that we chiefly dis- 
approve. In reality it is a misnomer 
to call it a n@w edition of Van der 
Hooght, 
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Hooght, for it is a mixt rendering 
ef Van der Hooght and Poops; and 
itis highly probsble that many of 
the alterations in the accentuation 
and punctuation of the text, intro- 
duced into it as corrections from the 
latter, would be regarded as errors 
by the former. Such, however, 
must ever be the case upon a recur- 
rence to the old, and, ds we were 
till now in hopes, almost exploded 
use of the Masr (np). Upon which 
subject we shall take leave to re- 
mark, for the benefit of the English 
reader, that the Hebrew Bible, in 
its earliest state, consistently indeed 
with the form of most oriental books 
of high antiquity, was written with- 
ont any breaks or divisions in its 
text, ito chapters, verses, or even 
words ; every individual letter being 
placed at an equal distance from that 
which followed it throughout every 
separate book. And hence when 
breaks and divisions were first intro- 
duced, as a new scheme, it is easy to 
conceive what vast differences must 
have existed in the different copies 
of every transcriber who undertook 
to determine for himself. The 
Masr, or Masora, is a scheme, ¢drawn 
up trom tradition, that endeavoured 
lo remedy this variety of lection, by 
Dumbering not only every chapter 
and section, but every verse, word, 
and letter, of which every book of 
the sacred Scriptures of the Old Tes- 
fament consists; and this by the in- 
troductian either above or below of 
Yowel points, accents and pauses, 
Who were the authors of this pre- 
tendcdly infallible canon we know 
hot. By many of the rabbins it is 
asserted to be coéval with the de- 
livery of the Jaw to Moses on Mount 
Sinai; having been communicated 
to him), in their opinion, at the same 
time, and handed down to posterior 
ages of the Jews by tradition, which 
Ww es is the direct English of 
Sli. 
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the term Masr. There are others, 
again, who assert that the system 
was invented in the time of Ezra; 
while Dr. Kennicott, and many 
other very excellent Hebraists, will 
not allow it to be older than the be- 
ginning of the ninth, and Morinus 
than the beginning of the tenth cen- 
tury of the Christian era. Be this 
as it may, since we sré totally igno- 
rant who first invented it, aud what 
authority its inventor had for his 
own opihion rather than for that of 
any other ancient copy, affording a 
different division or punctuation, it 
is obvious that even from .the first 
to its present state, the Maso- 
yetic copy must bave been as open 
to the charge of corruption as apy 
rival copy. But if this be true of 
the Masoretic text at first, and when 
in its own view immaculate, what 
ought to be our opinion of the dift- 
ferent manuscripts and impressions 
of it, even the most perfect of them, 
which have since. been circulcated 
through the world, encumbered and 
perplexed with this immense bur-« 
den of diacritic marks ; of regal and 
ministerial attendants (for so the 
Hebrew grammarians denote their 
accents); of Saheph-hatons, and 
saheph-yadols, pashtas and hanne- 
paras, shal-shaleths, and marcake- 
phalas, and maltitudes of other 
names equally barbarous ; of which, 
although it requires an exten- 
sive code of laws to marshal 
them, and Bohlius is said to have 
wasted seven long yeurs in vain ef- 
fort to this purpose, neither he, nor 
any one else has ever been able to 
point out the praciical use. 

We have thrown out these hints, 
because we are sorry to find, that 
after all the labours ot Capellas, and 
Kennicott, and various other excel- 
lent Hebraists to subdue the almost 
intractable prejudice that formerly 
subsisted in favour of this perplexity, 
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and the success with which we had 
flattered ourselves their exertions 
had at length been crowned, we are 
once more threatened with being 
brought back to all the Masoretic 
trash of the rabbinical pedagogues as 
the only sure interpreter of the Fle- 
brew Scripture ! Surely, this is not 
the way to excite a general taste for 
the Hebrew language, or a gene- 
ral understanding of it: nor will the 
additional expense that must hereby 
be incurred, and which it*appears 
will render the book incapable of 
being sold under two guineas and a 
balf for the small, and three guineas 
for the larger copies, be a means of 
augmenting its circulation. 


“ Hebrew Criticism and Poetry ; 


or the Patriarchal Blessing of Isaac 
apd Jacob, metrically analyzed and 
translated ; with appendixes of read- 
ings and interpretations of the four 
greater prophets, interspetsed with 
metrica] translation and composition ; 
and with a catena of the prophecies 
of Balaam and Habakkuk ; of the 
Songs of Deborah and Hannah, and 
of the lamentations of David over 
Saul, Jonathan and Abner, metri- 
cally translated : also with the table 
of first lessons for Sundays, paged 
with references. By George Somers 
Clarke, D. D. Vicar of Great Wal- 
tham, Essex.” 8vo. pp. 440. We 
have given the whole of this volumi- 
nous title, as answering the purpose 
of a table of contents. Dr. Clarke 
is a critic of great courage and specu- 
Jation, and we have been about 
equally pleased and disp'eased with 
his attempts. His pretace is an ex- 
traordinary composition, With un- 
called for and erroneous concession, 
he admits that the authors of the 
creeds and articles of our established 
churel: “* have endeavoured to unite 
in one bond of religious consent, 
error on all hands, jor the mutual 
geod of ail; the error of Origen, of 
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Jerome, and of the church of Rome 
with the error of Calvin, of Luther 
and of Grotius—for where is human 
perfection ?” And asserting that this 
has been done for the mutual good 
of all, and having become the 
national creed, or, in his own lan 
guage, that which is uppermost, he 
calls upon sectaries of every descrip. 
tion to.accede to it; ‘ there.cer. 
tainly, (says he),onght to be no quar. 
rels on account of religion. If sub- 
scription is the law of the land, 
every one ought to subscribe.” We 
have not time to point out all the 
errors, and evil tendencies of so wild 
and visionary a declaration and con. 
clusion. From what source has Dr, 
Clarke ascertained that the doctrines 
of the Church of England have been 
derived from the pages and doctrines 
of all these various and discordant 
writers, rather than from the pages 
and doctrines of the Bible, to which 
they all appeal? And from what 
source, more especially, has this 
beneficed son of the church made 
the galling discovery that they area 
compilation of the different errors 
of these different writers ? —That 
error of any kind can ever be. for the 
good of all ;—that if it could be so, 
this would be a sufficient reason for 
subscribing to error, or that sulserip- 
tion of any kind is in fact the Law 
of the land? How, moreover, the 
errors of Grotius, who was bor 
towards the close of the sixteenth 
century, can have entered into a9 
establishment which was commenced 
half a century before bis birth, 
and completed half a century be- 
fore he was of age, we must leave 
to some future cftusion of lis fancy 
to determine : and inthe meanwhi'e 
shall content ourselves with be- 
lieving in the more correct view ¢ 
he Bichon of Linculn, that “ out 
the Bishop of Lincein, Me 
church is not Lutheran ;—it 15 8° 

Calvinistic;-—it is not Armen; 
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itisScriprurat. It is built upon 
the aposties and prophets, Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief-cor- 
ner-stone.” 

We pass to consider, in few words, 
Dr. Clarke's scheme for measuring 
and ascertaining Hebrew poe ry. 
That many parts of the Old Testa- 
ment were originally composed in a 
metrical arrangement, is now ad- 
mitted by every one; but the rules 
of Hebrew prosody being no longer 
known, the nature and constitution 
of the metre are altogether conjectu- 
ral. Dr. Lowth supplanted Bishop 
Hare, but did not establish any thing 
very satisfactory instead of the build- 
ing he pulled down. Dr. Clarke is 
dissatisfied with Dr. Lowth, but his 
own theory, theugh ingenious, is 
too unsolid, and requires too many 
sacrifices in the common reading to 
have any chance of popularity or 
longevity. His key-stone is the pa- 
taliellism of line with line ; and the 
principles he has erected upon this 
basis are the following : he contends 
** Ist, That the metrical lines of the 
Hebrew writers never consisted of 
more than four terms or words ; not 
excepting very small ones, such as 
‘2 and N71; and admitting very rarely, 
if ever, two words, joined together 
by maccaph, as one. ily , That 
such lines most commonly have only 
thiee words, which often stand by 
themse)]ves, and also are not seldom 
intermixed with these of fours. And 
3dly, That both the lines of four 
words and those of three are very 
frequently succeeded bya line ofonly 
two words joined to them ; usvally 
by the conjunction 1, which com- 
prehends an understood repetition of 
one or more of the terms of the pro- 
position in the immediately preceding 
line; and sometimes also by the 
force of some term in that preceding 
line, the repetition of which term is 
fo be understood as introducing the 
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verse of two words.” This last role 
is subject to certain exceptions, 
which the writer endeavours to ex- 
piain and account for, The theory 
is altogether hypothetical; but our 
chief objection to it is, that, in orden 
to bring the received Hebrew text 
into conformity with it, it is neces- 
saty to suppose an almost perpetual 
existence of verbal errors, and to 
throw out many of the longer words 
fur shorter, and many of the shorter 
forlonger. A. single example must 
suffice. In Jacob's blessing upon his 
sons, Gen. xlix. 20, it is prophesied 
that “ Ashur shall yield royal dain- 
ties, (delicias regis); or, as Mr. 
Green has it ‘ dainties for a king ;” 
the original is 75m ‘s5yn for this 
phrase is too long for Dr, Clarke's 
principles of Hebrew ; aud the con~ 
sequenceis,that the common reading 
must be incorrect, and that the:short 





term y7¥ should be adopted in its: 


stead, We have not space for 2 
critical examination of Dr. Clarke's 
translations; but though many of 
his hints are ingenious, and a few off 
the changes which he proposes per~ 
haps adwissible, we cannot adwire 
the sort of taste he manifests in bie 
version, and’ have very seldom beer 
able to. prefer it to that of Lowth, 
Blaney, Green, Dodson, Stock, dr 
even Geddes, to say nothing of our 
very excellent standard rendering. 
There is, in our opinion, a great 
awkwardness, instead of an improve 
ment upon the established lection, in 
giving the particle 1 so often the force 
of even instead of and» ot which the 
following, selected at random, may 
serve as an example, and with which 
we are compelled to conclude: Dan. 


ix. 24 


Seventy years are-the-times appointed-to- 
thee, : 
Concerning thy-people, even-cohcerning-a- 

city 
Appropriate 
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Appropriated-to-thee; to-confine each-re- 

volter, 

Even-to-complete calamities, eveg-to-ex- 

piate idolatry, 

Lven-to-introduce an-acquittal.of ancient- 

times, 

Even-to-seal-up vision ty-a-prophet, 

Lven-to-anoint most appropriate-worship- 

pers. 

“The Ophion ; or the Theology 
of the Serpent, and the Unity of 
God ; comprehending the Customs 
of the most ancient people, who 
were instructed to apply the Sa- 
gacity of the Serpent to the fall of 
the Man. With ‘critical Remarks 
on Dr. Adam Clarke's Annotations 
on that subject in the book of Gene- 
sis. By John Bellamy.” S8vo. pp. 
120, We have often had occasion 
to observe that the present race 
of grave philosophers and grave phi- 
lologists exhibit more imagination 
than the present race of poets. The 
parties before us are additional 
proofs of the truth of this observa- 
tion. Dr. Adam Clarke has fancied, 
perhaps dream#, that the tempter of 
Eve, in the garden of Eden, was an 
animal of the ape kind—a species of 
ourang - outang — apparently the 
Simia Satyrus, or ‘Troglodytes of 
Linnéus, but whether the African 
variety Pongo, or the Bornean va- 
riety Jocko, we are not sufficiently 
informed of. Mr. Bellamy has been 
struck with another fancy, and per- 
haps another dream, that the afore- 
said tempter was an animal of the 
lizard-kind—a species of crocodile ; 
but whether the variety of the Nile 
or of the Ganges, as little is satisfac- 
torily asserted. And the former 
having dressed up his fable with a 
vast abundance of oriental etymology, 
in order to give it the semblance of 
historic fact ; the latter has followed 
him eguis passilus, and has even 
carried his researches into oriental 
mythology as well as etymology ; 
and the judgment of the public is 
now appealed to for a verdict, as to 
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which of the two learned mythists 
have made the nearest approxi. 
mation to reality. For ourselves we 
shall only observe, that in the nearly 
equal destruction of hypothesis which 
each has given to the other, nothing 
appears to remain tous but to con- 
tinue the vulgar name of serpent, and 
the vulgar system of belief, that the 
shape assumed by the tempter was 
of an ophite or serpentine appearance, 
We are sorry, however to remark, 
that in this fine-spun pursuit of 
trath, the latter champion should 
have dealt in hard blows, not 
merely against a system, but against 
a character; and that the moral 
accuracy of his antagonist should be 
called in question as well as his 
etymological and literary correct. 
hess. 

‘©The Psalms Evangelized, in a 
continued explanation; wherein 
are seen the unity of divine truth, 
the harmony of the Old and New 
Testament, and the peculiar doc- 
trines of Christianity in agreement 
with the experience of belicvers in 
all ages. By Richard Baker, D.D. 
&e.” 8vo. pp. 412. The latter part 
of this very full title is not expressed 
with ‘much perspicuity: the doc 
trines of Christianity are not to be 
sought for in the experience of bee 
lievers, but in the written word ot 
God ; and the greater number of the 
peculiar doctrines of Cliristiantty, 
are riot subjects of experience but of 
pure faith. For the res‘ the iiten- 
tion of the author is highly praise- 
worthy, but a right execution of it 
requires a degree of discernment and 

ati ‘hich falls to the lot 
penetration, W law f 
of few, perhaps, strictly poees 
no man; and which certainly bas 
not always fallen to the lot of =o 
Baker. A mode of composts 
poetry possessing two distinct yoy 
ings, a direct and figurative, oF 
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was called When practised by the’ 


philosophers, has been common to 
eastern nations in all ages; the In- 
dian theists of the Vedanta school 
communicated it equally to the 
Orphic poets, and the old academics 
of Greece, and to the ancient Hush- 
angis, and modern Sutis of Persia, 
The Gitogavinda, or Songs of Jaya- 
deva, are expressly of this descri ip- 
lion, as are also the ‘* Loves of 
Laili and Majnun”—whether that of 
Nizami or of his elegant rival, Both 
these subjects indeed. have a striking 
resemblance to the very exquisite 
“ Song of Songs”—and are admitted 
in the Masnavi to be descriptive, in 
their figurative or mysterious mean- 
ing, of the union of the human soul 
with the divine spirit. It is possible 
that Hafiz has occasionally attempted 
something of the same kind—for 
with him also Laili appears in many 
instances to import the omnipresent 
spiritof God. But it is a difficult 
luatier, even for a Sufi himself, 
determine in every case where 
the spiritual sense begins or is 
connected with the corporeal, and 
where it ought to be understood 
ina corporeal view alone. 

It is not therefore to be wondered 
at that the poets of Judea should 
have indulged in the same sublime 
and mystic al taste : sometimes weav- 
ing a spiritual allegory into a tem- 
poral iiarrative, and sometimes 
when soaring upon bolder wings, 
and drawing Wirect inspiration from 
“Sion hill,” and “ Siloa’s brook,” 
making personal incidents the vehicle 
of sacred pr ophecy. That this was 
the case, 1 a variety cf instances, 
with the holy: psalmist, is unques- 
tionable, from the references which 
are distinctly made to particufar 
passages of the Psalms by our Saviour 
and his disciples, and which are thus 
directly explained. But that the 
whole, or nearly the whole of the 


psalms are imbued with the same 
double sense, is more, we presume, 
than any man ought to assert till he 
has given evident proof of his being 
expressly inspired to make such ag 
assertion. .Yet, if it be doubtful 
whether the book of psalms, except 
in the cases actually referred to in 
the New Testament, contain any 
secondary import at all, it must be 
still more doubtful as to the secon 
dary import itself, and of extreme 
difficulty and delicacy to suggest a 
specific interpretation. Dr. Baker 
may have evangeiized correctly in 
various instances, for any thing we 
know to the contrary, for we have 
no key to lead us forward; but he 
has certainly applied several of them, 
as the fifty-first for example, to our 
Saviour, which are in a multitude of 
respects adverse to the spotless purity 
of his character. 

“ Remarks on the Version of the 
New Testament, lately edited by 
the Unitarians. By the Rev, Ed- 
ward Nares, M. A. &¢.” 8vo. pp. 
286. The version of the New Testa- 
ment here referred to, and by the 
editors entitled “ an improved ver- 
sion upon the basis of Archbishop 
Newcombe's new translation,” was 
noticed by us in the department of 
Domestic Literature for 1809, The 
strictures before us form a close and 
curious inquiry into the nature of 
this work, and the propriety of its 
being self-denominated an improved 
version, The style is inelegant and 
tautological; but the argument is 
admirably supported ;—drawn trom 
the best authorities, coniprehens sive 
in its scope, keen in its pursuit, and 
successful in its couclusion. it is 
moreover conducted with a liberality 
which always charms us when we 
meet with it, aud which we have 
seldom or never seen exceeded. We 
lament extremely that we are ip- 


capable of following up this very 
studious 
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Btudions and recondite ivdagation * 


through the whole of its discursive 
range. It is, however, the less ne- 
cessary, as we have been given to 
understand that a very considerable 
number of the Unitarians themselves 
are by no means satisfied with the 
work it exposes, and admit that the 
present improvement calls for other 
improvements of various kinds to 
render it carrect. 

Mr. Nares justly objects to the 
act of making a stalking-horse of 
the venerable name of Newcombe, 
in order to introduce it with a better 
grace before the public. It basin 
fact, (observes he), no determinate 
basis or standard.” Its deviations 
from Newcombe, whom it professes 
to take as its general guide, are not 
Jess than 750; and those from 
Griesbach's second edition, which it 
also appeals to as an authority of the 
utmost weight, as well as those 
from the received version, are also 
very numerous. Many of these are 
pointed out in notes at the foot of 
the page ; but a great number “ not 
duly noticed or pointed out to the 
reader as they ought to be” are 
candidly and with much literary 
Jabour exhibited by an Unitarian 
Reviewer in the Monthly Reposi- 
tory for March, April, July and Oc- 
tober, 1809; who at the same time 
regrets that neither Grieshach nor 
Wetstcin, nor Mills, nor Wells, nor 
Newcombe, ior the received version, 
nor in fact any standard text bas 
been adhered to; allowing that in 
consequence of this desultory mode 
of selection they are open to the 
powerful charge of altering the scrip- 
tures to suit their own purpose. 
Mr. Nares justly reprehends the act 
of printing in italics, and thus put- 
ting a strong mark of suspicion upon 
the narrative, from ch. i. 16 to the 
end of ch. ii. of St. Matthew ; and 
from ch. i, 4 to end of ch. ii. of St, 
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Luke : and very satisfactorily pointy 
out the slenderness of the testimony 
eppealed to in opposition to theis 
genuineness; thesirength of thetesti. 
mony in favour of the same; and the 
sophistry exercised by the editors in 
their endeavour to avail themselvesof 
the former : in various parts of which 
they endeavour to prove too much 
for their own purpose. Thus es 
pecially; ‘if the account,” say they, 
“be true, (namely, that our Saviour 
was born at Bethlehem, according to 
both the above Scripture narratives) 
the proper name of Jesus, according 
to the uniform custom of the Jews, 
would have been ‘‘ Jesus of Beth- 
lehem,” not “ Jesus of Nazareth.” 
Upon which Mr. Nares observes, 
first thatthe uniform custom of the 
Jews would by no means necessarily 
demand the former appellation ; and 
secondly that by thus insisting upon 
it that our Saviour was zot born at 
Bethlebem, the editors give a plain 
declaration that he was in no respect 
the Messiah: for it appears, says 
he, to have been generally held that 
Messiah should not only “ come of 
the seed of David, but out of the 
town of Bethlehem, where David 
was,” as it is expressed John vii. 42, 
with reference, no doubt, to Micah 
v.2, which the Chaldee paraphrast ex- 
pressly applies also tothe Messiah. In 
the prosecution of this critical and 
wel]-conducted examination, we 0b- 
ject to Mr. Nares’s substitution of 
Angelus Redemptor, or Angel of the 
Covenant, for the simple and ¢x- 
pressive term Mord in the opemas 
of St.John, and for which the Uni- 
tarians have substituted wisdom, @% 
though Asyes and catia were synor 
nymous terms, than which no idea 
can be more absurd: for if they 
were so, then moon (the common 
term for wisdom in the = 
Scriptures) would be indiscriminately 


rendered by ‘both these terms 10 the 
Septuagit. 
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Septuagint. 
far from being the fact, thatalthough 
qp2n occurs not less than a hundred 
and thirty-five times, it is uniformly 
rendered cogiz, and never once 
hoy 6 Wechiedly object, however, 
in the present very excellent picce 
of criticism tq the author's calling in 
to his assistance the fanciful power 
of the Greek article. His argument 
is in no want of hypothetical sup- 
port, and degrades itself by having 
recourse to it. 

‘ Discursory Considerations on 
the Hypothesis of Dr. Machight and 
others, that St. Luke’s Gospel was 
the first written. By a Country 
Clergyman.” 6vo. pp. F80. It is 
conceived by Dr. M:Knight, ‘that 
from the manner in which St. Luke 
opens his gospel, evidently importing 
that his friend or patron Theophilus 
wes not at that time in possession of 
a good history of the words and 
works of our Saviour,—and more 
especially from his taking no notice 
of any one of the other gospels, that 
St. Luke’s must have been first of 
the four established narrations in the 
order of time. But upon this theory 
it has been asked, by way of retort, 
whence comes it, if St. Luke’s were 
the first gosp+! wriiten and published 
in the order of time, that St. Luke's 
narrative ise not referred to by any 
of the other evangelists ? The object 
ofthe country clergyman is to solve 
this difficulty, by averring that it is 
referred to by St. Matthew in ch. ii 
1. Now when Jesus was born in 
Bethlehem of Judea, in the days of 
Herod the King ;" this passage, in 
the writer's opinion, having a pal- 
palle referencé to Luke i. 5. It 
inay be so—but for oursrlves we 
have not been capable of detecting 
Mis re ference, palpatle as wé are 
toid it is, by the very best tests wé 
have beén able to apply. 

“ A Dissertation en the prophecy 


fei] 


This, however, is so+ contained in Daniel ix. 24—27, &e. 


by the Rev. George Stanley Faber, 
5. D.” 8vo. pp. 435. Mr. Faber 
is dissatisfied with the calculations 
of former commentators upon the 
prophecy of the seventy weeks, 
which are generally acknowledged 
to be weeks of years; and diagree- 
ing with Scaler, Mede, Sir {saac 
Newton, Prideaux, Corvelius a 
Lapide, Blayney, and others, con- 
tends that the years to be accepted 
are solar instead of lunar; and that 
there were only threé decrees, and 
not four, as some have supposed, 
for the rebuilding of Jerusalem. 
There is certainly some dithculty in 
the usual interpretation, but we can- 
not perceive thit the passage is 
much enligntened either by Mr. 
Faber’s new version or new explica- 
tion of it. 

‘* A Course of Lectures, contain- 
ing a description and systematic ar- 
rangement of the several branches of 
divinity ; accompanied with an ac- 
count both of the principal authors, 
and of the progress which has been 
made, at ditferent periods, in theo- 
logical learning. By Herbert Marsh, 
D.D. &c. Part Il.” Svo. pp. 154. 
We noticed the first part of this very 
excellent work in a preceding 
volume. ‘The part before us Con- 
sists of six lectures, devoted to a 
critical inquity into the nature of the 
Hebrew and Chaldee text of the 
Old Testament, and the Greek tent 
of the New; the latter continued 
from the publication of the Elzivit 
édition of 1624 te that of the second 
edition of Griesbach: so that the 
critical history of the Bible is now 
renderéd eomplété. Thé Matgaret ~ 
Professor very ably supports the cha- 
racter and very justly sppréciares 
ihe merits of Walténi and of Mills ; 
and with somewhat réstrainéd indig- 
hation anhimadverts on thé violent 
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to the foriner, and of Whitby to the 
latter. He particularly details the 
controversy between Bishop Wal- 
ton, Capellus and Morinus, on the 
one side, and the two Buxtorfs on 
the other, concerning the Chaldee 
and Samaritan characters, the an- 
tiquity of the points, and the in- 
tegrity of the Masoretic text :. we 
are pleased to find that he strongly 
inclines to the simplicity of the 
Critica Sacra, although he allows 
some kind of authority to the Ma- 
sora. In his ninth lecture Dr. Marsh 
adverts to the best authors who have 
given any account of the various 
editions of the Greek Testament; 
and examines at some length the 
three great sources of various readings, 
manuscripts, ancient versions, and 
eccasional citations in the writings 
of the Greek and Latin fathers. 
He very justly discommends all con- 
jectural emendations, unsupported 
by collateral authorities: and in his 
account of the different editions of 
the Greek text shews himself fully 
alive to the indefatigable exertions, 
and correct judgment of Dr. Gries- 
bach. 

Having spoken of the immense 
mass of critical materials, which 
this unwearied investigator had at 
Jength accumulated, he proceeds to 
remark, that ‘‘ there is a question, 
however, in reserve, of still greater 
consequence than the extent or even 
the value of the critical materials ; 
and that is, have these materials 
been properly applied to the emen- 
dation of the Greek text ? That they 
were conscientiously applied is ad- 
mitted by every man to whom 
Griesbach’s character is known. 
His scrapulous integrity, as a man 
and asa scholar, is a sufficient gua- 
rantee for the honest application of 
them. Nor have his contemporaries 
ever questioned his learning or his 
judgment, if we except Malthzi, 
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«who wrote under the influence of 
personal animosity. That Griesbach 
has fulfilled the duties which, ig 
these respects he owed to the pub- 
lic; that his diligence was unre. 
mitted; that his caution was ex. 
treme; that bis erudition was pro- 
found, and that his judgment was 
Cirected by a sole regard to the evi- 
dence before him, will, in general, 
be allowed by those who havestudied 
his edition, and are able to appreciate 
its merits. That his decisions are 
always correct; that, in all cases, his 
evidence is so nicely weighed as to 
produce unerring results ; that wea- 
riness of mind under painful investi- 
gation has 22 no instance occasioned 
an important oversight; that preja- 
dice or partiality has no were in- 
fluenced his ceaeral regard for criti- 
cal justi‘e, would be atiirmations 
which can hardly apply to any edi- 
tor, however good or great. But if 
at any time he has erred, he bas af 
the same time enabled those who 
are competent judges to decide for 
themselves, by stating the contend- 
ing evidence with clearness and pre- 
cision, Emendation founded on 
conjecture, however ingenious, he 
has introduced not in a single in- 
stance: they are all founded on 
quoted authority. Our attention 's 
even solicited and directed to that 
authority.” 
“ Christian Researches in Asia: 
with Notices of the Translations of 
the Scriptures into the Oriental 
Languages. By the Rev. Claudius 
Buchanan, D. D. &c.” S8vo. ppP- 
269. This is one of the most in- 
structive, as well as one of the most 
interesting volumes which the whole 
literature of the year has presented 
tous, It opens, ina great degree, 
a new world to us, and presents 7 
spirited descriptions the persons 
observations of the writer. The sub- 
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highly important, thougn almost in, 
finitely diversified in their nature, 
The very ¢xcelient writer unfolds to 
us the pleasing hope of a speedy dif- 
fusion of the Bible, in ajl the nume- 
rous tongues of Asia, over the vast 
extent of this most populous division 
of the globe. He gives us an ac- 
count of multitudes of different na- 
tions and casts, who to his own 
knowledge have become sincere and 
ermanentconverts to the Christian 
faith, and this without having in- 
curred all the temporal rai and 
abandonment by their brethren of 
the same casts, which has been so 
confidently asserted by many writers 
who have had nothing gbut confi- 
dence to support them :—he narrates 
the history of Asiatic Jews, and 
Syriac Christians, who have existed 
in a state of great simplicity and iv- 
sulation from al] other Jews and 
Christians, almost from the com- 
mencement of the Christian era— 
and contrasts these pleasing pictures 
with most terrific descriptions of the 
barbarous and bloody superstitions 
of Juggernaut, and the more silent, 
but equally revolting cruelties of the 
Inquisition at Goa, We have copied 
largely from this valuable work into 
another department of our Register ; 
and hence, without further enlarging 
upon it in the present place, shall 
refer our readers to the extracts they 
will there find introduced. 

* Practical Piety, or the Influence 
of the religion of the heart on the 
couduct of the life. By Hannah 
More.” 2 yols, 8vo. about pp. 500. 
The style and talents of the very ex- 
cejlent author of this very excellent 
work, are too well known to the 
world to render any critical discus- 
sion concerning them necessary, 
even had we time. The subjects of 
lucubration are the following, which 
are treated of in so many distinct 
chapters, I, Christianity an internal 
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principle. II, Christianity a prac- 
tical principle. Itl. Mistakes iw 
religion. IV. Periodical religion. 
V. Prayer. VI. Cultivation of a 
devotional spirit. VII, The Love af 
God. VIII. The hand of God to 
be acknowledged in the daily cir- 
cumstances of life. IX. Chris- 
tianity apiversal in its requisitions, 
X: Christian holiness... XI. On the 
comparatively small faults and vis- 
tues. XIT. Self-Examination. XIII. 
Self-Love, XIV. The conduct of 
Christians in their intercourse with 
the irreligious. XV. On the pro- 
priety of introducing religion into 
general conversation. XVI. Chris- 
tian Watchfulness. XVII, True and 
false zeal. XVIII. Insensibility to 
eternal things. XIX. Happy deaths. 
XX. The sufferings of gocd men. 
XXI. ‘Ihe temper and conduct of 
Christians in sickness and in death, 
Throughout the whole of these sub- 
jects the religion inculcated is of the 
chastest and most extensive nature : 
it is a picture drawn rather, we are 
afraid, by way of example, than of 
actual practice. It is indeed the 
duty of every one, to transcribe it 
into his life, as far as his situation 
will allow: yet a general copy is 
perhaps rather te be hoped for than 
expected. As we have given 4 spe- 
cimen of Miss Mores method of 
reasoning in the volumes bedore us, 
in another department of this year's 
Register, we shallj take our leave of 
her for the present. 

“Sacred Meditations and Devo- 
tional Hymns, &c. By a Layman.” 
Svo. pp. 301. These prose and 
poetic essays discover a serious and 
well-regulated mind. The writer 
however has less power of riyme 
than of reason: for though we have 
oiten been pleased with the tenor of 
his prosaic arguments, we cannot 
compliment him upon his atquaint- 
ance with the muses, . 
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We now pass on to the Sermons 
for the current year, both collective 
and sivgle. The former have not 
been numerous, nor, generally speak- 
ing, indicative of any very striking 
or pre-eminent talent. ‘T’o this last 
remark, however, there is one bril- 
liant exception—unhbappily for the 
world, a posthumous exception. 
We allude to ‘* Sermons by Samuel 
Horsley, L.L.D. F.R.S. &e. late 
Lord Bishop of St. Asaph.” 2 vols. 
8vo. It would give us no small plea- 
sure to extract from this strong and 
striking expoureler of the scriptures, 
specimens of the great and varied 
abilities with which these volumes 
abound; but our limits will net al- 
Jow us. We have only, indeed, 
space to add that they consist of 
twenty-nine discourses, of which 
mot more than six appear to have 
been previously before the public: 
five of which,observes the editor (the 
Rev. H. Horsley, of Dundee, son of 
the Bishop) ‘‘ are inserted in these 
volumes, at the request of a prelate, 
to whose opinion the editor pays the 
most implicit reverence; and the 
sixth ‘* The Holy Ones, and the 
Watchers,” he was induced to re- 
print, by the circumstance of its 
being the last ever composed by his 
revered father.” Taking these 
discourses in an aggregate view, we 
cannot avoid observing, that in na- 
tive energy and perspicuity of style, 
in comprehensiveness of judgment, 
in force of argument, and manliness 
of meeting and discussing difhcul- 
ties, we know of little that can be 
compared with them in our own 
times. They are worthy to take 
their stand on the same shelf with 
Hooker, Barrow, Butler, and Hurd. 
We cannot avoid noticing, before we 
qnit this article, and we are confi- 
dent our readers will be obliged to 
us for the inforthation, that it ap- 
pears by Mr, Horsley’s advertisement, 
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*that the remainder of “ his father's 
papers have been submitted to the 
inspection of the prelate already 4). 
luded to; and that in that prelate’s 
opinion, they contain a mass of more 
important biblical criticism and re. 
search, than has for many years 
made its appearance from the press, 
Among this body of divinity js a 
translation of the book of Psalms, 
accompanied with notes critical and 
explanatory, —a_ treatise, accon- 
panied with notes, on the Penta- 
teuch, and on the bistorical books of 
the Old Testament,—a treatise on 
the prophets, containing notes on 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, (Hosea 
already published) Joel, Amos, 
Obadiah. These are all left in a 
state perfectly ready for publication: 
and it is the editor's wish to print 
the work on the. Psalms imime- 
ciately.”. This last work, we are 
afterwards told, will alone extend to 
two quarto volumes ; and as from its 
being rather calculated for the theo- 
logical scholar, than for the general 
reader, a rapid sale is not to be ex- 
pected, the editor will not feel him- 
self justified in plunging into the 
necessary expense till a hundred 
names are subscribed as purchasers. 
No mathematical papers of conse- 
quence were found among the 
bishop’s notes; but he had almost 
completed a life of Sir Isaac New- 
ton, which the editor intends on 
some future occasion to prefix, (as 
his right reverend father designed it 
should be) to his edition of the Prin- 
cipia. The following passage we 
rused with many a melancholy re- 
flexion, “ the editor embraces t's 
opportunity of publicly re pry 
the gratitude due from him tot 
creditors of the deceased, and to the 
gentleman, who, upon the bere) 
demise, acted as administrator to .. 
affairs : for, to the liberality of the 
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latter, he is indebted for the pos-° 
session of these valuable manu- 
scripts.” 

We may here briefly mention 
that’ Mr. Hodgson, who, as we 
shall have ‘occasion to notice pre- 
sently, has published a life of another 
deceased prelate, the late very ex- 
cellent Bishop of London, has also 
re-edited an entire copy of his writ- 
ings; but as we do not find any 
original matter of material conse- 
quence introduced into this edition, 
we must content ourselves with this 
cursory notice. 

“‘ Short Sermons on important 
subjects. By J. Edmondson.” 8vo. 
pp.446. The author asserts that in 
a course of four and twenty years in 
the ministry ‘‘ he has always found 
short sermons both more useful and 
more acceptable than long ones ;” 
and adds, that those now presented, 
though short, contain the substance 
of many of greater length, It is 
not the eract recommendation we 
could have wished; but we are 
bound to admit that, so far as they 
go, they are serious and interesting 
discourses, generally evincing a con- 
siderable degree of zeal, and in 
various passages much animation of 
style. 

** Short Discourses to be read in 
families. By William Jay. Vol. 
IIf.” 8vo. pp. 474. It should seem 
that sermon-writing had its fashion- 
able terms as well as other sciences, 
and that short is one of them. 
There is the same seriousness, the 
same colloquiality, the same per- 
sonal application to particular cha- 
racters in this volume, which have so 
strongly marked the preceding of 
the same writer. They are designed 
rather for popularity than longevity, 
and what they are designed for they 
will obtain. 

“‘ Sermons on Select Subjects. By 
Charles Buck.” Syo. pp. 326. 
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“Sermons on Select Subjects. 
By John Hyatt.” 8vo. pp. 369. 
Why either of these sets of sermons 
are dignified by the term select we 
know not, unless for the reason 
urged in the preceding article, that 
this also is a fashionable word in the 
sermon vocabulary for the year. The 
subjects in both are as general and 
common as can well be, aud the dic- 
tion is often a little below what is 

eneral and common, especially in 

r. Buck's volume. For the rest 
we may observe, that the former set 
is distinguished as forming a series 
of Calvinistic doctrine, and the lat- 
ter, as forming a med/ey of doctrines, 
that have nothing more than the most 
ordinary connection witb each other. 

“Sermons. I, On the death of 
faithful Ministers. IJ, On Wars and 
Revolutions. III. To the aged. By 
George Lawson, D. D. Minister of 
the Gospel, Selkirk.” pp. 367. This 
title, long as it is, does not let us 
into the whole of the contents of the 
work before us: for while it seems 
to intimate that it contains not more 
than three sermons, it in reality con- 
tains fifteen. These, however, if 
shortness be one of the chief com- 
mendations of the day, are as much 
entitled to approbation, and we be- 
lieve somewhat more so, than any 
we have yet noticed. Dr. Lawson, 
nevertheless, has other and more sub- 
stantial recommendations; he is 
serious, original, acute, animated, 
and often eloquent. 

Among the single sermons of the 
year we have many that are entitled 
toa very high degree of attention. 
The following are those most worthy 
of notice. . 

‘* Grounds of Union between the 
churches of England and Rome con- 
sidcved in a Charge delivered to the 
Clergy of the Diocese of Durham, at 
the ordinary visitation of that diocese 
in the year 1809, by Shute, Bishop 
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of Durham.” This address breathes 
the genuine spirit of peace and 


charity. 


denying the sufficiency of our Sa- 
viour’s sacrifice once offered—a very 
auspicious opening may be made for 
that long desired measure of Catho- 
lic union between the two churches 
‘which formerly engaged the talents 
and anxious wishes of some of the 
best and ablest members of both 
communions.” We shall cordially 
hail such an event, Jet it come when 
it may :— but ovr expectations are 
somewhat Jess sanguine at present 
than those of this very benevolent 
prelate. 

“A Charge delivered to the 
Clergy of the Diocese of London, by 
John Lord Bishop of that Diocese, 
at his primary visitation of 1810. 
Published at the request of the cler- 
gy: Notwithstanding the last 
clause in this title, we are given to 
understand, that the present is not 
a very favourite charge with | the 
clergy of any diocese, and least so 
of his lordships own. It was not 
indeed to be expected that the 
learned body who had for so long a 
period been accustomed to the con- 
ciliating liberal and poiished language 
of the late excellent prelate, should 
be equally pleased with the warlike 


The Right Rev. Prelate 
conceives, and probably correctly, 
that the minds of great numbers of 
the’ Catholics of the present day con- 
template with abhorrence much of 
the abominable zeal, and several of 
the abomivable errors of their fore- 
fathers ; and hence hopes that the 
change which has thus auspiciously 
commenced, may be extended to 
other points; and that being led to 
contemplate with equal abhorrence 
the idolatry of deifying and worship- 
ping the consecrated elements; the 
sacrilege of suppressing half the eu- 
charist; the b/asphemy of invocating 
angels and saints, and the zmpicty of 
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‘note, and ruder diction of his suc. 
cessor, That the church is sup. 
rounded by adherents of a very 
doubttul Cast, who are one day dis- 
senters from its prescribed torms, 
and the next rigid observers of them 
—thus apparently.“ halting between 
two opinions,” is notorious to all 
the world. Dr. Porieus, indeed, 
was as sensible of this, as the author 
of the charge before us; and it now 
remains to be secn whether this in. 
congruity of spirit is best to be de. 
stroyed by being won over through 
the conciliatory efforts of the former, 
or flagellated by the Aorsewhip of 
the latter. We are somewhat sur- 
prised, that so fair an opportunity 
and so inviting a cause having pre. 
sented itself, there is no eulogy of. 
fered to the memory of a man, who, 
in spite of the dumbness of the 
charge, was, during its delivery, in- 
voluntarily eulogized in the heart of 
every hearer. 

‘© The Harmony of Religion and 
Civil Polity. A Sermon preached 
in the parish church of St. Dunstan’s 
in the West, March 20, 1811, being 
the day appointed for a general fast. 
By Richard Lloyd, A. B. Vicar. 
Third Edition.” The generai merits 
of this discourse entitle it to the ex- 
tensive sale which the close of the 
title announces it to have obtained, 
The text is 1 Pet. ii. 17. “ Fear 
God: honour the King.” The 
politician may touch upon the second 
clause alone: the divine is most im 
character, when he touches upon it 
as issuing from the first: and such 
is the order of the sermon before 
us. We have never seeo the union 
better maintained, or the argument 
more fairly conducted. He who 


practises the former precept, meets 
the latter with a mind properly pre- 
pared for its concordant import 
The following brief extract gives 


the whole. 
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«There is no power but of God; 
all power in heaven and earth is de- 
pendent upon him and an emanation 
from him.—Al though civil authority 
in its particular forms of government, 
in its limitations, and in the election 
of persons to govern, is a human or- 
dinance, yet, in respect to its origin 
it is an ordinance ef God; and: for 
his sake we are commanded to sub- 
mit. We readily concede that the 

nt sovereigns of the earth are 
pot in a literal sense the Lord's 
anointed, as the Jewish kings were 
under their theocracy; we admit 
that they receive no such express de- 
signation to the regal office; but 
whilst we at‘once abandon the an- 
tiquated notion that any potentates 
now reign by an indefeasible, divine 
title, founded in any immediate or 
implied nomination of them on the 
part of God, we still maintain that 
the original of the prince’s power is 
divine: however various its modifi- 
cations, depending on numberless 
circumstances, it is a portion of 
God's power. The Supreme Sove- 
reign and Legislator of the Universe 
must, therefore, be discerned and 
recognized in the temporal magis- 
trate. We must obey him as the 
minister of God. We must consider 
whose commission he bears, and with 
whose authority he is clothed : if we 
neglect to do this, we not only de- 
base the earthly ruler, but insult 
him “by whom kings reign and 
princes decree justice.” 

“A Sermon preathed at. the 
parish-church of St. Andrew by the 
Wardrobe and St. Ann, Biacktriars, 
June 4, 1811, before the Soviety 
for Missions to Africa and the East, 
instituted by members of the Esta- 
blished Church, being their eleventh 
anniversary. By the Rev. Melville 
Horn, late Chaplain to the Colony 
of Sierra Leone.” The text is Phil. 
iv. 12. We can do all things 
through Christ which strengtheneth 
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us.” We are sorry to find, from the 
very animated and expostulatory ad- 
dress before us, that this is a strengtd 
which the members of the Estae- 
blished Church do not seem to have 
tried or even applied for: and it is 
rather to exhort bis clerical brethren 
to this noble and evangelical under 
taking, than to stimulate the Jaity 
to pecuniary assistance, in which we 
are told they have ably borne their 
part, that the preacher directs his at- 
tention, ‘Sorry am I to say, that 
the clergy, and the clergy alone, de- 
cline the cross. We claim the 
palm—oh, why will we not deserve 
it? In the midst of judgment and 
mercy, while war shakes our coasts, 
shall we recline indolently under 
our vines and fig-trees, and bid our 
Lord extend his kingdom how, and 
by whom be will? In comparison 
of this defeat itself were victory. 
The church, while lamenting their 
defeat, would. magnanimously con- 
sole her vanquished missionaries ; 
and would renew the war with re- 
doubled zeal and better hopes. Brt 
when not one clergyman will arm 
in the cause of his Redeemer, what 
is to be said ? The fact is, Ll believe, 
unparalleled in the annals of the 
church. That it is a fact | appeal 
to this association, and ask, “* have 
you, my honoured brethren, in Af- 
rica, or in the East, one English 
clergyman who serves aS A MIS- 
stonaAry?”" ‘There is a warm and 
animated eloquence ranning throngh 
this discourse which does great credit 
to the author's head and heart. ‘The 
style however is somewhat too de- 
clamatory, aod there is a reference 
to classical history and imagery 
which occasionally borders on af- 
fectation, 

‘¢ Tbe Adoration of our Lord Jesus 
Christ vindicated from the Charge 
of Idolatry: a discourse delivered 
at the Gravel-Pit Meeting, Hackney. 
By John Pye Smith, D.D.” A 
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learned, candid, and well-conducted 
argument, in favour of the doctrine 
announced in the title, constituting’ 
part of a eourse of theologica) lec- 
tures which Dr. Smith appears to 
be giving to his congregation ; and 
worthy of being published at their 
request. 

** Gratitude to God for National 
Mercies, A Sermon preached Nov. 
18,1810 By Robert Young, D. D. 
Minister of the Scotch Church, Lon- 
don Wail: being the day set apart 
by authority, for the public acknow- 
ledgment of the Divine goodness in 
the abundance of the harvest.” The 
preacher takes a just view of the 
causes of our thankfulness, as they 
are found in the palace, the temple, 
and the field ; ably expatiates: upon 
them, and draws various correct and 
forcible inferences, 

The controversial publications of 
the year, either directly or collec- 
tively theological, have been nume- 
rous, and addressed to numerous 
subjects. We can only glance at 
the chief of them. 

The first we shall notice relates 
to the tenets of Calvinism. Bishop 
Tomline of Lincoln, has published in 
an octavo volume, ‘‘ A Refutation of 
Calvinism ;” in which his object is to 
explain the doctrines of original sin, 
grace, regeneration, justification 
aad universal redemption; and to 
prove that the tenets maintained by 
Calvin upon these poiats are con- 
trary to Scripture, to the writings 
of the ancient fathers of the Chris- 
tian. church, and to the public for- 
raularies of the Church of Eng- 
jand.” There are so many disputes 
upon other points among different 
classes of Christians at present, that 
we cannot see the great utility of 
stirring up a question that has been 
long sinking into oblivion, and that 
is Comparatively assented to we be- 
lieve by few persons of our own day. 
a0 fer as the learned prelate has 
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gone he appears very sufficiently tg 
have succeeded. But if he have not 
gone far enough to make mauy con. 
verts, he has gone quite far enough to 
excite a host of opponents, Amongst 
the most prominent of these are 
Mr. Scott, Rector of Aston Sand. 
ford, who has published two volumes 
of ‘* Remarks” on the Bishop of 
Lincoin’s ‘‘ Refutation ;” and Dr. 
Williams, who, in one vol.octavo, has 
just advertised “‘ A Defence of Mo- 
dern Calvinism, being an Examina- 
tion of the Bishop of Lincoln's 
work.” The first of these gives him- 
self very little trouble with Dr, 
Tomline’s assertion, that the tenets 
of the Calvinistic school are contrary 
to the writings af the ancient fathers 
of the Christian church, for he avow- 
edly disclaims their authority : “ We 
appeal, says he, from fallible fathers 
and councils to the infallible apos- 
tles:” so that as far as relates to Mr. 
Scott, the learned prelate might 
have saved himself the turmoil of 
delving into some hundreds of dusty 
and obsolete volumes. Dr. Wil- 
liams however follows him up with 
somewhat more spirit: he asserts, 
that of the different quotations from 
the fathers, some have no bearing on 
the points in question; some mili- 
tate against the bishop's avowed pria- 
ciples; and some are unscriptural 
both in language and sentiment; 
and he accuses bis lordship himself 
of inconsistencyin his acknowledged 
sentiments as well as in his quota- 
tions. Perhaps the principal errot 
consists in ascribing to the greit 
body of modern Calvimsts, the 
whole of the tenets which were 
maintained by Calvio himself, seve- 
ral of which have been rejected by 
the greater part of them as danger 
ous, and_ irreconcilable with holy 
writ. The inconsistency wig 
lies, in our judgment, wholly wi 

themselves, in continuing the name 


. ~— , abjure the 
of Calvinists, while they a) a 











most obnoxious of Calvin's notions ; 
and in adhering to his first principles 
while they ran away from the con- 

uences which fairly and legiti- 
mately follow from them. 

The next controversy belonging 
to this class which we have to notice, 
js that which has taken place be- 
tween the supporters of Dr. Bell's 
and of Mr. Lancaster's systems of 
national education: the chief publi- 
cations in favour of the former of 
which are Dr. Marsh's Sermon 
preached at St. Paul's, June 13, on 
the annual meeting of the chidren 
of the Charity Schools about Lon- 
don; and Mr. Prebendary Bawyer’s 
Charge delivered to the Clergy of 
the Officialty of the Dean and Chap- 
ter of Durham, April 23, and May 
12. The chief in favour of the 
latter are the reports published by 
Mr. Lancaster's Commiitee, and 
printed at the Royal Free- School 
Press, Southwark. Both are now 
very largely patronized throughout 
the kingdom ; the former under the 
title of the ‘* National System of 
Education,” and the latter under 
that ot Mr. Lancaster's own name. 
The chief defect in Mr. Lancaster's 
system is that of giving to youth the 
rudiments of education without di- 
recting it to any specific, moral, or 
religious object, leaving it, with 
what we cannot but regard as a mis- 
chievous wildness of specu'ation, to 
the youths themselves, thus endan- 
gered with “ Jittle learning” to 
choose their systems and their prin- 
ciples as future chance may direct 
them. Wemay be told that this system 
makes a point of putting the Bible 
into their hands as their chief or only 
Sthool-book, and that it abstains, 
through motives of the purest libe- 
tality, from conifecting it with 
any other book, lest an undue bias 
should be giveo to the mind in fa- 
Vour of one set of tenets rather than 
Qi another, But the Bible alone 
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can no more make a Christian of 
a schoolboy, than the statutes at 
Jarge could make a statesman of 
him. The Bible ought never to 
be promulgated as a mere school- 
book: it cannot become common 
and dogs-eared, without sinkin 
in solemnity and veneration ; om 
the boy who is in the habit of 
being punished over it, or seeing 
others punished over it, as their 
daily lesson, is more likely to ac- 
quire a hatred than a love for it. 
The Bible is a book that all sects 
and parties appeal to—the most 
artful and visionary as well as the 
most correct: and the little know- 
ledge of it a school-boy can thus 
pick up, will be just sufficient, and 
no more, to make him the prey 
of whatever party he may fall into, 
for he will be equally prepared 
for all. We make these remarks 
under the postulate that there was 
no established religion in the nation, 
forming a part of its political con- 
stitution: but as this postulate 
cannot be maintained—as there is 
no established and national re- 
ligion, the incongruity of applying 
to the nation as a body, to sup- 
port a system of national instruc- 
tion unconnected with the national 
faith, is augmented in a ten-fold 
degree, and must be obvious to 
every one as soon as pointed out. 
The remaining theological con- 
troversies that have chiefly dis- 
tinguished the year are the con- 
tinued disputes concerning — the 
Bible Society ; that concerning re- 
ligious toleration, in consequence 
ot Lord Sidmouth’s bill; that con- 
cerning Catholic Emancipation ; 
and that concerning the conver- 
sion of the Jews. All these how- 
ever are still in an unfinished 
state; and we shall have an op- 
portunity of considering them more 
fully in our volume tor the neat 


year. 
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CHAPTER II. 


PHYSICAL AND MATHEMATICAL. 


Comprehending Medicine and Surger 


y, Physiology, Mineralogy, Chemistry, 


Agriculture, Experimental Philosophy, ‘Mechanics, Mathematics, Archi 


tecture. 


y E shall commence this chap- 


ter, as usual, with the chi- 


rurgical and inedical publications ot 


the year. 

** Surgical Observations on inja- 
ries of the Head, and on Miscella- 
neous Subjects, by John Abernethy, 
BF. R.S.” 8vo. We have here once 
more the observations of the disciple 
and successor of Mr. Pott, whose 
name will not readily be forgotten 
throughout any part of Europe — 
Prohting, however, by the experi- 
ence of his celebrated preceptor, Mr. 
Abernethy bas, upon the subject be- 
fore us, adopted a decidedly opposite 
practice, and here openly protests a-" 
gainstthe frequentand indiscriminate 
use of the trephine. Mr, Pott trepan- 
ned in all cases .of fracture of the 
skull,and very generally in other in- 
juries of the head ; the principle upon 
which he acted being of a very com- 
prehensive nature. If the symptoms 
indicated pressure upon the brain trom 
a depression of the fractured bone, 
from the extravasation of blood, orthe 
etfusion of pus, his object in remov- 
ing a piece of bone was clear: but 
even in the absence of any of these 
accidents, he had recourse to the 
trephine, as a preventative of bad 
symptoms. ‘This practice was, till 
of Jate years, universally adopted 
both in our own country and abroad, 
and- even now meets with many 
apologists for it in this metropolis, 
and still more out of it. It must 


nevertheless, be owned that, upon 
the whole, we are much improved 
since the time of Mr. Pott, and few 
practitioners, even of the old school, 
would now-a-days think of boring 
the skull, when fractured without 
depression, under the absurd pre- 
text of allowing space for the ins 
flammatory expansion of the brain. 
The question, if it deserve the 
name, is, whether every depression 
necessarily requireselevation ? Many 
agree with Mr. Pott, that in all these 
the trephine is indispensable; while 
others with Mr. Abernethy, Mr. 
J. Bell, and M. Desault, contend 
that depression is not a suticient in- 
dication to warrant the application 
of that instrument. Several cases 
are contained in the volume belore 
us, which, together with those to be 
met with in Bell's and Desaults 
works, afford ample proof that de- 
pression may exist even to a Const 
derable degree, without its beng ne- 
cessary to trephine ; and which are 
likewise sufficient to enforce the 
propriety of employing boldly the 
antiphlogistic regimen in extern 
injuries of the head. ‘This treat 
ment is almost always necessary to 
combat the inflammation of the 
brain, which ts generally the con- 
sequence of the injury, and, 3s 
might be provéd by referring (0 
Mr. Abernethy's and Desault's cases, 
where the inflammatory symptoms, 
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thus removed, the patient will get 
well, and no inconvenience ensue 
from the depression. But though 
this is generally the case, it does at 
times happen, that the pressure on 
the brain, bya deptessed portion of 
bone, may render its elevation ne- 
vessary. “If, as Mr. Abernethy 
observes, from a peculiar disposition 
of the brain to be affected by pres- 
sure, the torpor of that organ should 
continue; or if, after inflammation 
of the brain has taker place, the 
pressure should then appear to be 
particularly injurious, the elevation 
of the bone ought not, [ think, to 
be deferred.” And he further ob- 
serves, on the authority of cases re- 
corded by Mr. O*Halloran, ‘ it ap- 
pears that this operation, if not too 
long delayed, will give effectual re- 
lief under such circumstances,” 
_ “ In the generality of cases of in- 
jury done to the head, (observes the 
author, ) the symptoms of concussion, 
compression and inflammation are so 
combined as to appear inexplicable, 
lt is only by an attention to those 
rare cases, in which the symptoms 
of each appear distinctly, that we 
are likely toincrease our knowledge 
of their specific effects.” In cases 
of concussion, Mr. Abernethy re- 
probates the use of stimulating me- 
dicines, employed by many _practi- 
tioners to recall the patient from the 
state of insensibility in which 
he lies; judiciously observing that 
“the circumstance of the brain 
having so far recovered its powers 
as to carry on the animal functions 
in a degree sufficiept to maintain 
life, is surely a strong argument that 
it will continue to do so, without 
the aid of such means, which tend 
fo exhaust parts already weakened, 
by the violent action which they 
induce. 

We very reluctantly pase over the 
observations on those parts of dis- 
18h). 
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eased bones which require the tre- 
pan: they are peculiarly interesting, 
as the subject is still new, or at least 
has not been sufficiently attended 
to by English writers, but we have 
already more than exhausted our 
proper limits, and must refer to the 
original itself. 

We are indebted to the same in- 
genious ahd indefatigable author, 
for an octavo volume entitled ** Sur- 
gical Observations on tumours, and 
on lumbar abscesses :” in which Mr. 
Abernethy ventures to give a kind of 
new classification of tumours, and 
then treats of the most prominent 
of them separately. His volume 
concludes the series of the author's 
** Observations,” and constitutes a 
very valuable addition to the circle 
of surgical knowledge. 

‘‘A Treatise on Surgical Ana 
tomy, Part I. By Abraham Collis, 
one of the Professors of Anatomy 
and Surgery, in the Royal College of 
Surgeons in [reland, &c.” 8vo. Mr. 
Collis recommends to his pupils, for 
whose use chiefly, as we suppose, 
this treatise is compiled, a good 
classical education as an intreductory 
accomplishment. ‘* You may per- 
haps, (observes he) think that if the 
time required for the general studies 
were devoted to the pursuit of your 
own particular profession, it would 
be more wisely and profitably em4 
ployed ; but his opinion is equally 
narrow and unfounded, for be as- 
sured that po man can know his 
own profession perfectly, who knows 
nothing else: and that he who 
aspires to eminence in any particu- 
lar science, must first acquire the 
habit of philosophizing on matters of 
science in genera}.” We approve 
of this recommendation so powers 
fully, that in the perusal of the work 
before us, we have had several times 
to wish, that the author had tollowed 


it up more fully in his own particulat 
case, 
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case, and once or twice to suspect, 
that he has given it under a feeling 
of its importance from his own de- 
ficiency. As it is, we are therefore 
more inclined to think the author a 
good lecturer and public instructor, 
than a good writer. His profes- 
sional situation appears to have qua- 
lified him to teach, but it has not 
equally qualified him to write. 

‘A Letter to Dr. Jones on the 
Composition of the Eau Medicinale 
d’Husson. By James Moore, Mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, &c."’ Bvo. 

**A Treatise on the Gout: .con- 
taining the opinions of the most ce- 
lebrated ancient aud modern physi- 
clans on that disease: and observa-° 
tions on the Kau Medicinale. By 
John Ring, Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, Xc.” 

he professed object of the first 
of these pamphlets, is to detect the in- 
gredienis that enter into the cele- 
brated patent medicine in question. 
Judging from the smell, effects, and 
colour, Mr. Moore has advanced 
with some coufidence, that it is a 
nixture of vinous infusion of white 
hellebore, with a certain quantity 
of Sydenham’s Jaudanum. And 
having tried various proportions of 
these mediciaes, he conceives he 
has at last hit upon the proper ra- 
tios, and has boldly and successfully, 
and with the common effect of the 
Eau Medicinale, employed it on va- 
rious occasions in his private prac- 
tice. We cannot say we have pur- 
sued a similar plan: for we have 
never been able to give it, in any 
Proportion, so near an appearance 
to that of Husson’s Eau, as to per- 
suade us that the discovery has been 

Mr. Ring’s Treatise is of a diffe- 
yent kind ; and is chiefly directed to 
guard the country against the use of 
this nostrum from along list ofitsun- 
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favourable,and in one ortwo instances 
even fatal effects. The rest of the 
work consists of a concentrated ace 
count of the «doctrines advanced 
numerous writers, ancient and mo. 
dern, in regard to the cause and 
treatment of gout. The general 
inference from all which is, “that 
when the gout is only palliated, and 
not totally eradicated from the con- 
stitution, the fault is not always in 
the practitioner, or in the disorder, 
but in the patient. In remarking 
upon Mr. Moore's analytical obser- 
vations, the author mentions that he 
has exhibited the vinous tincture of 
hellebore alone, as well as with 
Jaudanum, and prefers it iv the for- 
mer state. In one case, (says he) 
halfadrachm of the tincture of white 
he)lebore, administered in a draught, 
without laudanum, caused a slight 
nausea, and produced five loose 
stools, followed by a considerable 
alleviation of the complaint: and by 
gradually diminishing the dose, 
and taking it as a gentle aperient, 
the patient is now ina convalescent 
state,” 

«* A Practical Treatise on Tinea 
Capitis Contagiosa, and its Cure: 
with an attempt to distinguish this 
disease from other affections of the 
scalp, and a plan for the arrange- 
ment of cutaneous appearances, ace 
cording to their origin and treat- 
ment, &c. By W. Cooke.” 8vo. 
According to this writer, there is but 
one form of tinea that is contagious; 
namely, that in which the bulbs ol 
the hair are diseased, and which 1s 
shewn by the baldness of the part 
affected : an effect, he affirms, which 
does not take place in any other 
disorder of the scalp. In reetanyt 
ment of this complaint, a solution © 
lunar caustic, of the average strength 
of ten grains to an ounce, 1s er 
ly recommended. The strong 
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but only to excite a sensation of 
tiigling or itching. The oiled silk- 
cap is also affirmed to be highly be- 
neficial, though no reason is as- 
signed for such an opinion. There 
is one prime object in this volume, 
whieh we can by no means approve; 
we mean a very unnecessary for- 
wardness to find fault with the sys- 
teniof Dr. Willan, whose arrange- 
ments ie charges with being too 
minute and fanciful. In opposition 
to which, Mr. Cooke, in his own 
classification, has crowded together 
a variety of diseases which have no 
affinity. He has also arranged 
them, not from the symptoms and 
appearances of the affections them- 
selves, but from the causes whence 
they are supposed to proceed, and 
which, in many cases, are extremely 
obscure and uncertain. 

“Every Man his own Cattle- 
Doctor, or a Practical Treatise on 
the Diseases of horned Cattle, &c. 
By Francis Clater.” Svo. pp. 460. 
Mr.Clater bas certainly paid some 
attention to his subject; but, as it 
appears to us, less in a practical 
than a theoretical view. He talks, in- 
deed, of being able to treat, andof hav- 
ing repeatedly treated the rot, so fatal 
to sheep, from causes with which we 
do not profess to be acquainted, 
“in its worst stage successfully ;” 
yet we have never heard of Parlia- 
ments having rewarded his very va- 
luable discovery, as in such case it 
undoubtedly would have done, with 
a premium of twenty or thirty thou- 
sand pounds; nor do we find, from 
any thing contained in Mr. Clater’s 
volume, any one important idea 
elicited upon the subject. Are the 
flukes; or peculiar worms traced in 
this distemper in countless thousands, 
the fasciola hepatica, Lin. the cause 
or the consequence of this distem- 
per? Are they ever found in any 
other situation than the liver or in- 
testines ef sheep? or are they ca- 
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pable of existing any where else? 
Have they not at times been found in 
the dropsy of sheep, as distinct from 
rot? What soils or regions are most 
predisposing to the rot; and is the 
disease contagious ? These are ques- 
tions of importance, upon not one of 
which does Mr. Clater’s volume give 
us the slightest satisfactory informas 
tion. Upon various ‘other subjects, 
however, we admit that he is more 
intelligible ; yet we still think that 
he would have been more useful to 
the cattle grower if he had given us 
less hypethesis and ampler facts. 

“ ‘The Art of preserving all kinds 
of Animal and Vegetable Substances 
for several years, &c. translated 
fron the French.” The original 
work was published by order of the 
French Minister of the Interior, on 
a report made in favour of the pro- 
cess, to the Council administrative, 
by M.M.Guyton Morveau, Parmen- 
tier, and Bouriat, of the Board of 
Arts and Manufactures. The in- 
ventor of the process is M. Appert, 
who, fromthe favourable nature of 
the report, was allowed by the French 
government a premium of 500), ster= 
ling. The plan proposed by M. 
Appert is highly useful and impor- 
tant, and, supplied as the market of 
our metropolis is, with multitudes 
of articles trom remote provinces of 
the kingdom, it may, in a thousand 
instances, be employed with very 
considerable advantage. We are 
here informed, that it consists princi- 
pally—tst. In enclosing in bottles 
the substances to be preserved.— 
2dly. In corking the bottles with 
the utmost care, for it is chiefly on 
the corking that the success of the 
process depends, 3dly. In submit- 
ting the enclosed substances to the 
action of boiling water in a water- 
bath, for a greater or less length of 
time, according to their nature, and 
in the manner pointed out, with re- 
spect to each several kind of sub- 
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stance. 4th. In withdrawing the 
bottles from the water-bath at the 
period preseribed. In this manner 
may be preserved such animal sub- 
stances as soup or gravy, or such 
vegetables as peas, beans, French- 
beans, &c. and various essences.— 
Eggs are said to be best preserved 
in wide-mouthed bottles, filled in 
like manner with raspings of 
bread. . 

* Sketches of Physiology of Vege- 
table Life. By the Authoress of 
Botanical Dialogues.” 8vo, pp. 180, 
price 10s. 6d. The Botanical Dia- 
logues evinced a considerable know- 
ledge of the subject on which they 
professed to treat, and have received 
an adequate reward in the good opi- 
nion of the public. The treatise 
before us is worthy of the same wri- 
ter; it is a continued and more sci- 
entific view of the subject. It is 
equally perspicuous and unassuming, 
and agreeably untolds many of the 
most important phanomena in vege- 
table life. Grew and Malpighi, 
among earlier writers, Darwin, 
Willdanow, Vrolick, Smith, and 
Knight, among those of our own 
day, are the sources chiefly con- 
sulted. To these we should cer- 
tainly have recommended Mirbell, 
Kirwan, and Ellis: with whose ex- 
periments and observations, how- 
ever,the author of the Botanical Dia- 
logues does not seem to be familiar. 
The volume is illustrated by four- 
teen appropriate and well-selected 
plates. 

“Organic Remains of a former 
World, &c. By James Parkinson.” 
Vol. HI. 4to. The two preceding 
volumes of this interesting subject, 
and interesting work, h:ve been al- 
ready noticed by us, as they have suc- 
cessively madetheir appearance. The 
author's labours are now concluded, 
and the closing volume is as much 
entitled to our attention, as those 
which have anticipated it. It em- 
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braces a variety of fossil tes 
worms, insects, and amphibials; a few 
birds and a multitude of mammals, 
The testaceous fossils are described 
almost entirely from Lamarck ; the 
amphibials, birds, and 
chiefly from the late publications of 
M. Cuvier, whose invaluable labours 
are well known to have introduced 
a new 2ra into the subject, and 
whose discoveries and arrangementé 
are here noticed at a very consider. 
able length :—a, length indeed for 
which the author thinks it n 
to apologize. It is highly probable 
that the phznomena collected and 
presented in this work may lead to 
various important results. The mi- 
neralized remains of numerous un- 
known plants and animals have al- 
ready added facts, supplementary asit 
were, but ofa highly interesting na- 
ture, to the sciences of Botany and 
Zoology: and from the kind of con- 
nected examination of fossils which 
is here offered, as well as of the strata 
which contain them, much useful in- 
formation may be derived respecting 
the situations in which many valu- 
able materials usually combined 
with them may be found. Thus 
the traces of fossil vegetables gene- 
rally point ‘out the vicinity of coal j 
whilst the remains of land animals, 
show that, in general, wherever they 
are found, coal, if it exist, can only 
exist at a great depth. Hence the 
attachment of peculiar fossils to pec 
liar strata, is worthy of minute at- 
tention ; and in noticing the locali- 
ties of fossils, we should notice the 
kind of stratum as well as the name 
of the place inwhich they are detected. 
The facts adverted to, in the lat- 
ter part of the volume befere us 
yield some important knowledge 
to the structure of the planet we !r 
habit. These facts would also sup- 
ply, if it were necessary, a0 ree 
tional proof of the error of t 
who believe that there has ap 
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been a succession of tribes similar 
to what are in “existence before 
us; and that the human species 
have had, and will have, an uni- 
form and infinite existence.—— 
With almost equal force will these 
phenomena oppose that system 
also, which considers the form and 
structure of the earth’s surface, as 
resulting from a regularly recurring 
series of changes. Theloss of whoie 
species or even genera, and very re- 
cent creations of others, (as assumed 
in this work) strongly militate 
against both these hypotheses. It 
must, however, be acknowledged, 
that some accurate inquirers have 
doubted of the actual loss of a single 
species. Bonguiere attempted to 
account for the apparent extinction 
of several species of shell-fishes, by 
supposing that there are many ge- 
nera, and cven’ families which live 
constantly at the lowest depth of the 
sea. Those animals, which he terms 
Pelagian, being entirely out of the 
teach of man, can only, in his opi- 
nion, become known to bim by the 
mineralized remains of those shells 
which have been left in parts over 
which former seas have flowed.— 
Among these shells he places the 
Ammonite, the Belemnite, and the 
Orthoceratite; but it is rendered 
highly probable, in the pages before 
us, thatall these shells possess such an 
organized structure, as would have 
enabled the animals belonging to 
them to ascend, and support them- 
selves on the surface of the water. 
Many have conjectured, that a total 
extinction of some species, and a late 
creation of others would be incom- 
patible with the wisdom of the Al- 
mighty, who, they conceive, would 
have formed a creation so complete 
at first, as to have required no sub- 
sequent change. Such a mode of 
reasoning, however, is puerile, and 
is Opposed by indubitable facts; and 





facts, too, which are demonstrative 
that the Creator of the universe, js 
perpetually exercising a supeérin- 
tending providence over the works 
of his hands. That such extinction of 
species is possibly taking place even 
in our own days, seems to be shewn 
by the discovery of dead shells in 
the island of St. Heletia, differing 
from any known species of recent 
ot of fossil shells:-while the small 
number of some species of animals, 
as the dodo and the sloth, seems also 
to give additional support to the 
same belief. 

“ Outlines of an Attempt to estae 
blish a Knowledge of extraneous 
Fossils on scientific Principles. By 
William Martin, F. L. S.” 8vo. 

“Petrificata Derbiensia: or figures 
and deseriptions of Petrifactions 
collected in Derbyshire. By William 
Martin, F. L. S. 4to. fifty-two plates 
with descriptions and an arrange- 
ment.”’ The writer of this is nomore: 
he expired not long ago at Buxton : 
but he has left a monument behind 
him in the volumes before us, suffi- 
ciently characteristic of unwearied 
assiduity, and for the most part of 
correct judgment. ‘The “outlines” 
consist of two parts, —an elomentary 
introduction to the study of extra- 
neous fossils; and a systema rélin- 
guiorum. ‘The former comprises 
seven sections, entitled—2). Prelimi- 
nary. 2. Relics. 3. Distinctive 
characters of the reliquia. 4. 
Geographic situation. 5. Principles 
of Arrangement. 6. Principles of 
Nomevclature. 7. Delineations of 
\cliquia. The latter part, or “* sys- 
tema reliquioram,” presents a con- 
spectus of such of the Linnéan 
genera of animals and families of 
plants, as are likely to appear in a 
fossil state, arranged according to 
the scheme laid down in the firth sec- 
tion of the preceding part.. Upon 


this scheme the whole massof organic 
remains 
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remains is comprised under nine 


genera. 1. Mammodolithus, con- 
taining the relics of mammals, 2. 
Ornitholithus, containing those of 
birds. 3. Amphibiolithus, of am- 
phibials, 4. Icthyolithus, of fishes. 
5. Entomolithus, of insects. 6, Hel- 
mintholithus, of the unfalricated 
parts of worms. 7. Conchyliolithus, 
of shells. 8. Erismatolithus, of ful- 
ciments or the fabricated supports of 
worms. 9. Phytolithus, of plants. 
In all this there is an affectation, of 
learning, and correctness, that 
equally surprises and disgusts us. 
W hy should such words as reliquia, 
and fulciment be introduced into 
the midst of plain English ? In their 
common sense we do not want them, 
for relics, and props or supports, 
will do as well: and whenever the 
last is employed to designate the 
calcareous /utitations of zoophytes, 
instead of their peduncles or pedicels, 
(terms already formed to our hands 
by the botanist) it is used in a vague 
unjustifiable signification. Mam- 
modolithus is neither Greek, nor 
Latin, nor English, nor any lan- 
guage whatey er; but a spurious 
breed of languages of different kinds. 
Conchyliolithus would have been 
better concholithus; and erismatoli- 
thus cannot be exchanged for the 
worse. Latreille’s system would 
have afforded Mr. Martin a much 
more correct and classical founda- 
tion both for his scheme and nomen- 
clature, had he been acquainted 
with it. Phytoltthus, as intended 
to comprise every vegetable relic of 
what kind or part soever, we never 
approved in Linnéus or Gmelin; 
and consequently cannot be ex- 
pected to do so in the present in- 
stance. In reality nothing can be 
a stronger proof that the study of 
fossils has not yet acquired sufficient 
extent and perfection for a syste- 
matic arrangement, than this single 
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example of grouping the whole 
kingdom of plants, with all its 
classes, orders, kinds, species, varie. 
ties, and organs under one and the 
same term, whether that term be re. 
garded as a genus, ora family, And 


if any other proof were Wanting, ” 


we have only to refer to M. Cuvier's 
recent discoveries of unknown ya- 
rieties, species, and kinds in animal 
oryctology, in many instances toa 
very considerable extent. Thesub- 
ject must be left for the present, in 
regard to all scientific arrangement, 
or if arrangement be attempted at 
all, it ought only to be in reference 
tothe methods already established 
in the animal, vegetable, and mine- 
ral classifications of authors. The 
figures in the Petrificata Derbiensia, 
have all the appearance of faithful 
delineation, and are for the most part 
beautifally executed; though in 
some instances, delicacy is unneces- 
sarily sacrificed to force. 

© Observations on Mineralogical 
Systems. By Richard Chevenix, 
Esq. F. R.S. &c. Translated from 
the French by a member of the Geo- 
logical Society. To which are now 
added, remarks by M.Chevenix, on 
the reply of M. D'Aubuisson to the 
above observations.” Svo. pp. 142. 
5s. This is a singular title; and 
demands some degree of explana- 
tion. We are, consequently, i- 
formed by a prefixed advertisement, 
that these observations were Orig)- 
nally published in Vol. LXV. ot 
the dunales de Chemie in 1808, and 
appeared about the same time im 
the form of a separate memoir, dur- 
ing the author's residence in Paris. 
Mr. Chevenix has often been re- 
quested to give an English version 
of the work from his own pen: but 
while he has uniformly declined 
this request, he has “ offered what- 


ever assistance he might have it 10 


bis power to give, should ob ~ 
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value them so highly as to undergo 
the labour of translation.” Such a 
person has at length appeared, who 
has executed his task with fidelity, 
and has received the promised assist- 
ance of the author. The little work 
is indeed well worthy of being sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the Bri- 
tish public, and we are pleased that 
we have an opportunity of noticing 
it. Mr. Chevenix’s object is to draw 
a parallel between the rival systems 
of Werner and claity; or in other 
words, between that of external 
characters and internal molecules, 
in favour of the latter. He admits 
the profound and comprehensive 
acquaintance of the professor of 
Freyburg with the science to which 
his life is devoted; and acknow- 
ledges, that during a residence of 
eighteen months in that city he had 
daily occasion to adimire the preci- 
sion and accuracy with which the 
learned professor recognized mine- 
rals at first sight; that the system 
of external characters by Werner, 
in the form in which it is made 
known to us by books that treat of 
it, is infinitely superior to any thing 
of the kind that ever appeared be- 
fore it, and that it must be of the 
greatest utility to the minet: but 
he remarks, and at times with a 
somewhat uncalled-for warmth, that 
its arrangements are complex, and 
cumbersome; and its results, in 
many cases, highly inconsistent 
with chemical experiments, and 
consequently that the station of a 
mineral is no certain index of its in- 
ternal constitation. 

But-all this is only to say that it 
does not do that which it does not 
profess to do. There is indeed a 


close connection between mine- 


ralogy and chemistry, but they are 
not the same science; nor can they | 
very readily be made branches of the 
same science, properly so called. 
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The former must, for the most part, 
be regulated by mass, and hence be 
determined by external characters : 
the latter professes to be regulated 
by minute and delicate analysis, and 
hence is only ‘fitted for detailed ope- 
rations and decisions. It assumes 
the position of differently shaped 
primary molecules to the fossil bodies 
that fall within its scope: but this 
position can only apply, and in the 
Abbé Haiy’'s system, is only pre- 
tended to apply to such bodies as 
are capabie of crystallization, In 
so far as it does apply to these it 
may be geometrically correct: and 
the constituent inaterials, together 
with their relative proportions, may 
by this scheme be determined with 
great accuracy. But how numereus 
are the mineral substances that have 
no connection with the laws of crys. 
tallization!—and which, of conse- 
quence, are not provided for under 
this second system. The general 
result is, that mineralogy is at this 
moment too much in its infancy for 
any faint attempt as a comprehen- 
sive and definite classification, pre- 
tending to any degree of simplicity. 
We must at present describe both 
externally and internally; there may 
be an awkwardness, aud sometimes 
a seeming antagonism in so doing; 
but if we confine ourselves to the 
external torm alone, the molecular 
form alone, or the constituent prin- 
ciples alone, e shall seldom, perhaps 
never, communicate a safe or satis- 
factory repre sentation. 

In the depariment of Husbandry 
the literature of the year has been 
peculiarly d-ficient, and has in 
reality presented us with hothing of 
material moment to notice. We 
shall however make a few observa- 
tions on 

“ Agricultural Mechanism: or a 
display of the several properties and 


powers of the vehicles, — 
an 
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and machinery, connected with hus- 
bandry: together with a great va- 
riety of improvements and inven- 
tions never before offered to the 
public; whereby numerous incon- 
veniences may be obviated, and de- 
fects corrected. The whole tami- 
liarly arranged, and illustrated by 
twenty copper plates. Dedicated to 
the Bath and West of England So- 
ciety, by Capt. Thomas Williamson, 
Honorary Member.” 8vo. pp. 329. 
The Captain is certainly much bet- 
ter qualified for writing on the sub- 
ject of water than of /and; but he 
ee contrived to collect various ideas 
concerning farms, and the means of 
cultivating them. He writes with 
good humour, and offers many use- 
ful observations on the machinery 
of light and heavy waggons; light 
and heavy, compact and spacious 
carts; the cope or tilting cart; the 
dray or brewer's cart; the timber 
waggon; higgler’s cart; cope sledge; 
wheelbarrow; Leith cart, and Irish 
car. He also gives descriptions of 
all the chief varieties of the plough, 
as the double and single-furrow, the 
hoe-plough, the double-moulding, 
draining and Beverstone plough; the 
harrow and drag; the sward-cutter; 
the extirpater, scuffler, parer, mole 
and windlass; roller, spikey-roller, 
furrow and ridge roller; the chaff- 
cutter; winnowing- machine, and 
thrashing machine. _Of many of 
these we have very neat engravings; 

but the descriptions of the engrav- 
ings are delivered in such a quaint 
pedantry of mathematical nomen- 
clature, as to render it equally im- 

pregnable to gentlemen-farmers and 

the plainest ploughmen: a pomen- 

clature, moreoyer, so absurdly em- 

ployed on various occasions, as clearly 

to prove, that the gallant captain is 

as little acquainted with genuine ma- 

thematics,as with the valuable classes 

te which he directs his attention. 


“* An Introduction to the Theory 
and Practice.of Mechanics; in fiye 
books, &c. illustrated by examples, 
By W. Marrat.” 8vo. pp. 467. This 
is chiefly designed as an elementary 
work for the lowest forms, and as@ 
guide to the more recondite labours 
of imerson, Parkinson, Wood, and 
Gregory. ‘Lhe first of the five books 
into which it is divided contains the 
elements of statics, or the doctrine 
of the equilibrium of solid bodies, 
The second book treats of dynamics, 
or the dcectrine of motion, In the 
third are offered the principles of 
hydrostatics and hydrodynamics, of 
the principles of the equilibrium and 
‘motion of non-elastic fluids; and 
here the theory and practice, of the 
two divisions wi!l be found usefully 
andagreeably intetmixed. The fourth 
bouk professes to contain pneumatics, 
or the properties of clastic fluids in 
general, though the author touches 
upon little more than the phno- 
mena of common air. It gives, how- 
ever, a plain and ingenious explana- 
tion of several aerostatic instruments 
i common use, as the barometer, 
therinometer, syphon, pyrometer, 
&c.; lays down the theory of the 
air-puimp, and four descriptions ot 
water-pumps, the sucking, lifting, 
forcing, and centrifugal. In these 
books no notice is taken of the 
fluxional calculus; this point being 
reserved for the fifth or concluding 
part, which chiefly therefore gives 
an extensive, and more scientiic 
view of the subject already discus- 
sed: it also contains observations on 
the motion of machines, and their 

maximum effects, an account of wa- 
ter-wheels, experiments on friction, 
and the theory of wheel-carniages. 

« Lectures on the Elements of 
Algebra: designed for the use of the 
Students of the East India College, 
and such other young persons as may 
be desirous of making themselves 
thoroug bly 
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thoroughly acquainted with the first 
principles of that science. Second 
edition. By the Rev. B. Bridge, A M. 
&e.”’ .8vo. pp. 277. pr.7s. The 
first edition of this work reached us 
go late towards the close of last year, 
as to prevent us from noticing it, as 
we otherwise should have done. 
The demand of a new impression is 
one of the best proois that can be 
oftered of its genera] merits: and we 
are gratified at finding, upon a com- 
parison of the two e‘:tions, that the 
second coniains various improve- 
ments npon the first, with an ad- 
ditional Jecture on unlimited and 
diophaniine problems, and the most 
usefu. properties of numbers; the 
investigation of the binomial the- 
orem; La Croix’s approximation to 
the logarithm ef any small num- 
ber; and exponential equations,— 
‘The first two lectures describe the 
fundamental operations of rules; the 
third relates to fractions; the fourth 
to involution, evolution, and the 
binomial theorem ; the fifth to sim- 
ple equatiens; the sixth and seventh 
to quadratic equations; the eighth, 
ninth, and tenth, to ratios, propor- 
tions, and variable quantities; the 
eleventh and twelfth to arithmetical 
and geometrical proportion; the thir- 
teenth to surd quantities; and the 
fourteenth to logarithms, The whole 
is treated with great neatness and 
perspicuity ; and we shall receive 
with pleasure Mr. Bridge's promised 
continuation and completion of his 
lectures, containing ‘‘ the general 
theory of equations, the summation 
and management of series, and the 
application of algebra to geometry.” 
It is to the honour of the East In- 
dia College, that it has furnished us 
with another valuable work on Ma- 
thematics, and of a sublimer charac- 
ter, as the production of another of 
us professors; we mean Mr. Deal- 
try’s “ Principles of Fluxions, &c,” 
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8vo. pp. 380. pr. lds. There is a 
clearness in the method of this book 
which bas highly pleased us, and 
especially that part of it which treats 
on fluents, and fluxionary equations, 
and the general collection of pro- 
blems. The volume is divided into 
twenty-four chapters, as follows :— 
1. On findiag the fluxions of quan- 
tities. 2. Maxima and minima of 
quantities. 3. On drawing tangeats 
to corves. 4. On drawing assym- 
plicks to curves. 5, Method of find- 
ing fluents. 6. Areas of curves. 7. 
Contents of solids. 8, Lengths of 
curves. Q. Surfaces of solids. 10, 
Centre of gravity. 11, Centres of 
gyration, oscillation, and percussion. 
12. On second, third, &c. fluxions. 
13, On finding the points of con- 
trary flexure in curves. 14. On the 
radius of curvature, 15. On spirals. 
10. On the conchoid of Nicomedes, 
17. Attraction of bodies, 18, On 
logarithms. 19. Maxima and mi- 
nima of curves, 20, Application of 
fluxions to the motions of bodies in 
resisting mediums. 22, Fluents, 
23. Fluxional equations, 24, Col- 
lection of Problems. 

“ A Treatise on [soperimetrical 
Problems, and the Calculus of Va- 
riations. By Robert Woodhouse, 
A.M. F.R.S. &c.”  8vo, pr. Gs. 
We notice this as the first work of 
the kind that has ever issued from 
the hands of an English mathema- 
tician, and only the second that has 
ever been separately treated of by any 
mathematician. Mr. Woodhouse's 
sole precursor in the same precise 
line being M, Euler, and the work 
we refer to being his ‘‘ Methodus 
inveniendi lineas curvas proprietate 
maximi minimive gaudentes.” The 
subject is here treated of in eight 
chapters, into which, however, we 
cannot follow him; but are com- 
pelled in candour to observe, that 
he bas united great perspicuity with 

great 
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reat exactness. We do not think, 

owever, that he has allowed enough 
upon the first of the two subjects dis- 
cussed to the genius of Newton, and 
that he has in this respect been led 
astray by the brilliant sophistry of 
La Place. 

«* Ferguson's Astronomy explain- 
ed upon Sir Isaac Newton's Princi- 
ples, with Notes and supplementary 
chapters, by David Brewster, LL.D.” 
2 vols. 8vo. with a quarto volume 
of plates. pp.1111. The very popu- 
Jar style of Mr. Ferguson continues 
to render his work upon astronomy 
still sought after with avidity, and 
in our opinion deservedly so. Fer- 
guson was not perhaps much of a 
mathematician, but he was sulfi- 
ciently acquainted with the Prin- 
cipia to apply their general results 
to popular purposes. It is owing 
to this fact that his work has now 
reached a thirteenth edition, that 
of Dr. Mackay, which immediately 
preceded the present, having been 
the twelfth. The edition before us 
was certainly called for by the im- 
proved state of the science, and the 
very able editor has taken scrupulous 
eare to follow up all those improve- 
ments to the present day. This he 
has accomplished by his supplemen- 
tary chapters, which are twelve in 
number, and occupy not less than 
three hundred and eighty-two pages 
of the second volume. The subjects 
which are thus appended (for it is 
not worth while to notice the esta- 
blished matter) are the five new 
planets, the new discoveries in Mer- 
cury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Sa- 
turn; new discoveries respecting 
the body of the sun, and its motion 
in free space; new discoveries and 
phenomena in the moon, with ta- 
bles of lunar spots, lunar mountains, 
&c. ; eclipses; occultations, transits 
of Venus and Mercury over the sun’s 
disk; aberrations of the heavenly 


bodies ; precession of the equinoxes; 
mutation of the earth's axis; and 
the variation in the obliquity of the 
ecliptic; comets, with tables of the 
elements of 98 which had been ob- 
served previously to the year 1808; 
fixed stars,, their magnitude, dis- 
tances, parallax, proper motion, &c,; 
speculations on the origin of the four 
new planets, and of meteoric stones, 
and a secular view of the solar sys 
tem. 

“ Treatise on the Equilibrium 
of Arches, &c, By Joseph Gwilt, 
Architect.” 8vo. pr. Gs. The ob. 
ject of the writer is to render the 
mathematical principles upon which 
arches are constructed familiar to 
architects in general. His observa- 
tions are chiefly deduced from Dr, 
Hutton’s well-known dissertation; 
but we are concerned to add, that 
he does not treat the venerable 
source fram which he appears to 
have imbibed almost the whole he 
exhibits, with the gratitude and at- 
tention that is due to him; nor to 
allow him the claims to which he is 
entitled. For the rest, this treatise 
contains some good practical obser- 
vations, especially as to the method 
of finding the drift or shoot of an 
arch, and is neatly illustrated by 
figures and plates. 

This subject leads us to a cursory 
glance at the subject’ of architecture 
in general ; upon which we perceive 
a valuable “ Essay on the Doric Or- 
der of Architecture, &c. by Edmund 
Aikin.” It contains a good historical 
view of its rise and progress among 
the ancients, a critical investigation 
of its principles and adaptation (o 
modern use; and figures of the best 
antique examples drawn to one scale, 
This order is now becoming fashion- 
able in England, in consequence © 
its having been adopted by Wilkins 
in the front of Downing College, 


Cambridge, and still later in that of 


Covent 
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Covent Garden theatre. The volume 
before us is well worth consulting 
upon the subject, and is entitled to 
the patronage of the London Archi- 
tectural Society, by whom it is pub- 
lished. 

Mr. Dearn has supplied us with 
some elegant and chaste “ Designs 
for Lodges, and Entrances” to pad- 
docks, pleaure-grounds, and parks, 


in different styles: and Mr. Pocock 
with useful hints for ‘* Modern Fi- 
nishings for Rooms” of all kinds, and 
requiring ornaments of very differ- 
ent natures. Mr. Norris's “ Archi- 
tectural Antiquities of Wales ;” and 
Dr. Milner’s ‘‘ Treatise on the Ec 
clesiastical Architecture of England 
during the middle Ages,” are both 
highly entitled to approbation. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER IIL. 


MORAL anp POLITICAL. 


Containing History, Voyages, Travels, Topography, Politics. 


F national history, properly so 


called, the current year has 
furnished us with but few articles 
worthy of notice: but in provincial, 


or colonial histories, or national in- 
cidents and characters, collected in 


the course of missions, voyages, or 


travels, it has been sufficiently rich. 
Weshall commence, in an easterly 


direction, with Colonel Kirkpatrick’s. 


“‘ Account of the Kingdom of Ne- 
paul, being the substance of ob- 
servations made during a mission to 
that country in the year 1793. H- 
lustrated with a map and otber en- 
gravings.” 4to. pp. 386. The king- 
dom of Nepaul consists for the most 
part of an extensive valley, sepa- 
rated by a lofty chain of mountains 
trom the north-eastern parts of Ben- 
gal. To the westward its borders 
stretch to the limits of Oude, and to 
the north-west it touches on Thibet. 
Khalmanda is its capital, which 
stands on the eastern bank of the 
Bishmatty, and runs along it for 
about a mile. Notwithstanding its 
vicinity to Bengal, no European had 
passed the barrier mountains, ex- 
cept that a casual visit was paid to 
it by Dr. Buchanan in 1801, til] the 
writer of the work before us; who 
was deputed in 1793 by the British 
government, to act as mediator, at 
the request of the regency of Ne- 
paul, in a dispute between this court 
and that of Pekin, in consequence of 
certain encroachments which were 
asserted to have been made by the 


former upon the rights of the Lama 
of Thibet, whom the Emperor of 
China had for some time taken un- 
der his protection, and in support 
of which a considerable Chinese 
force had been dispatched; and had 
already reached the heights of Dhy- 
boon, and consequently commanded 
a distant view of the valley of the 
Ganges. 

The city of Khitm4ndd does not 
appear to be so extensive, nor the 
number of its inhabitants so con- 
siderable, as the general population 
of south-eastern Asia would induce 
us to expect. Col. Kirkpatrick cal- 
culates the houses, including those 
of the dependent towns and villages, 
at 22,000, which, at ten inhabitants 
to a house, will give us not more 
than 220,000 souls for its entire po- 

ulation; and consequently much 
ae than a fourth part of the popu- 
lation of our own metropolis; and 
somewhat less than half that of 
Paris. The houses are built of brick 
and tile, with rarely the appearance 
of a stone edifice; since, although 
the country abounds with lime-stone 
of the best character for building, 
the want of roads and canals renders 
it very difficult to work a quarry. 
For the same reason, although it 1s 
equally enriched with almost every 
metal, except gold, the copper eX 
ported from Britain is purchased for 
two thirds of the price of that which 
which is smelted in the country: 
the price of the former being a rapee 
' per 
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r seer, and of the latter a rupee 
and a half. The natives are pecu- 
liarly superstitious. The writer be- 
fore us affirms, that “there are 
nearly as many temples as houses, 
and as many idols as inhabitants. 
He calculates the local deities at not 
less than two thousand seven hun- 
dred and thirty-three: and affirms, 
that the sacred grove of Gerjasirre 
swarms with monkies of most dis- 
gusting appearance; so disgusting 
indeed, as, in the opinion of the 
natives, to prove a frequent cause of 
monstrosity to the fetuses of preg- 
nant women upon their suddenly 
seeing them, while they are suffered 
to continue without molestation, as 
to kill them would be held an act 
of sacrilege, and even to drive them 
away an act of impiety. The hills 
that surround the valley present, 
progressively, within the compass 
of a few miles, every diversity of 
climate, from the tropics to the 
arctic circle: and it is highly pro- 
bable that the Europeans of Bengal 
might derive a] the advantages, in 
case of debility and relaxation, trom 
a short residence about half way up 
these hills, which are proposed by 
voyages to Europe. ‘The fever of 
the low country is not known here, 
and the general salubrity of the cli- 
mate is sufficiently obvious from the 
looks of the mountaineers. But the 
goitre of the Alps is also indigenous 
to these elevated regions, though 
the snow seems to fall in much less 
Abundance. On the summit of 
Chandraghiri the raspberry, mul- 
berry, walnut, and peach are pro- 
duced spontaneously ; and the escu- 
lents of Europe might probably be 
cultivated with great facility. The 
plants of this last kind, chiefly em- 
ployed by the poorer tribes, are the 
tooral, a species of yam, and the 
hureila, a variety of the wild aspa- 
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ragus, which also grows without cul. 
ture. 

The government of Nepaul is 
despotic, like that of all other Asia- 
tic states: the reigning family is of 
the Rajépoot dynasty, and it has had 
the controul for several centuries 
past. The inhabitants consist prin- 
cipally of the two superior classes of 
Hindus, and of a Tartar or Chinese 
race denominated Newars; the last 
are chiefly found in the valley of Ne- 
paul; the former,which are scattered 
over the country generally, consti- 
tute the greater part of the army, 
and engross all situations of trust, 
whether civil or military. We have 
dwelt somewhat the longer upon 
this subject, because there can be 
no doubt that Nepaul must shortly 
fall into the hands of China or of 
the English East India Company, 
if the Court of Directors should sue- 
ceed, as there is little doubt they will, 
under certain modifications, of re- 
newing their charter; and, of the 
two subjugations, we think the latter 
is considerably the more probable. 

We are also indebted to Colonel 
Kirkpatrick for a quarto volume of 
** Select Letters of ‘Lippoo Sultan to 
various public functionaries, iuclud- 
ing his principal military command- 
ers, governors of forts and provinces, 
diplomatic and commercial agents, 
&c. with notes and observations, 
and an appendix containing several 
original documents never before 
published.” Amidst the tamult and 
disorder that accompanied the storm- 
ing of Seringapatam in 1799, a very 
great part of the public records were 
accidentally burnt, or otherwise de- 
stroyed; yet enough of them ap- 
pears to have been preserved to gra- 
tify the appetite of the most cupi- 
dinous lover of Asiatic cabinet-in- 
trigues. From the general mass 


which the overthrow of the Mysore 
government 
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government threw into the hands 
of the English, Col. Kirkpatrick has 
eulled the materials which consti- 
tute the volume before us. It is in- 
deed a tissue of imperial tyranny, 
depravity, and villany of every kind; 
and, if it were possible for an indi- 
vidual to exist in Asia or Europe, 
whose heart has ever sighed over 
the fall of this monster of despotic 
power, it is only necessary for him 
to glance at these selections, to save 
him from the trouble of giving an- 
other sigh upon the subject. The edi- 
tor has correctly observed, that ‘* the 
importance’of these letters does not 
consist so much in the light which 
they are calculated to shed on se- 
veral material occurrences of the 
period they relate to (though in this 
respect they will be found an useful 
guide to the future historian of My- 
sore), as in the vivid illustration 
which they afford of the genius, 
talents, and disposition of this ex- 
traordinary author, who is here suc- 
cessively and repeatedly delineated, 
in colours from his own pencil, as 
the cruel and relentless enemy; the 
intolerant bigot or furious fanatic; 
the oppressive and unjust ruler; the 
harsh and rigid master; the san- 
guinary tyrant; the perfidious ne- 
gociator; the frivolous and capri- 
cious innovator; the mean and mi- 
nute economist; the peddling trader, 
and even the retail sbopkeeper.”’— 
His letters are usually written in the 
most laconic manner; and this man- 
ner, observes the editor in conti- 
nuation, was well adapted, if not 
absolutely necessary, to the purpose 
of one who had his pen for ever in 
his hand; and who himself (whe- 
ther from inclination, or from an 
universal distrust of all whom he 
employed, or from a passion to be 
thought, not only a principal, but 
the sole originator af every thing) 
directed either by writing or orally 


the most minute details of his gow 
vernment. Such a one could not 
have had leisure to compese long 
letters, had they been necessa ; 
But be this as it might, the Sultan 
does not appear to have possessed a 
sufficient stretch of thought upon 
any subject (even those he most dee 
lighted in or affected) to enable him 
to discuss it with logical force or pre- 
cision. A consecutive train of argu- 
ment was a thing of which he no. 
where seems to have had an idea; 
yet some of the occasions on which 
he wrote, or dictated, certainly af- 
forded ample scope for the display 
of the reasoning faculty. He did 
not even write with facility. This 
is clearly shown by various memo- 
randums in his hand-writing, which, 
though very short, and on subjects 
of no difficulty, abound in erasure 
and corrections.” 

Among the different classes of re- 
ligionists in Asia, his most mortal 
and inveterate hatred was reserved 
for the Christians; whom, after the 
French philosophists, he usually nick- 
named Naxarenes; and among the 
different political states, the English 
had the honour of possessing his 
most rooted abhorrence. He was 
perpetually boasting of the thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of Na- 
zarenes whom he had forced inte 
the true faith ; and of the armies he 
had formed out of English prison- 
ers, or the prisoners of English al- 
lies, to save themselves from imme- 
diate death, The following pas- 
sage may serve as a specimen of this 
wretch’s high sense of humanity: 
‘In the event however of your be- 
ing obliged to preceed to the as- 
sault of the place, every ving crea- 
ture in it, whether man or woman, 
old or young, child, deg, cat, or any 


> 


thing else, must be put to the sword, 
with the single exception vf Kalf 


o. J ala 
Pundit.”. It is supposed - = 
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Pundit was reserved for some pecu- 
liar display of ingenious torture. 
The following extract exhibits a 
striking picture of Tippoo’s faith 
and honour. “ A treaty of peace 
has been concluded between us: it 
is therefore written that you must, 
with the utmost expedition, collect 
all the money you can from the coun- 
try. You must moreover completely 
encompass two or three towns, and 
getting together five or seven thou- 
sand people, report the particulars 
to us as men are wanted (at this 
time) for the Ilkye corps. A fur- 
ther reinforcement is about to be 
dispatched to you. Whatever hos- 
tile force may appear in that quarter, 
you must chastise it effectually, and 
level it with the earth.”—** Con- 
trive some means of getting posses- 
sion of the person otf Moona Koel ; 
he must be secured by stratagem or 
deceit.” Aud again—‘ Write a let- 
ter to Moona Kool, inviting him to 
come to you, and then setze upon “is 
person.” In his private journals we 
are entertained with the following 
morceau, describing the result of bis 
having taken Mangalore, and after- 
wards given in sealed orders to his 
troops, concerning their conduct to 
the Christians it contained. ‘“ Our 
orders were every where opencd at 
the same moment; and st the same 
hour (namely, that of morning pray- 
er) were the whole of the Christians, 
male and female, without the excep- 
tion of a single individual, to the 
number of sixXTY THOUSAND, made 
prisoners, aud dispatched to our pre- 
sence ; from thence we caused them, 
after furnishing them duly with pro- 
visions, to be conveyed under proper 
guards to Seringapatam; to the 
Taalakdars of which place we sent 
orders, directing that the Christians 
should be divided into risalas, or 
corps, of five hundred men, and a 
person ef reputation and upright 





character placed, as risdladar, at the 
head of each. Of these risAlas, four 
(together with their women and 
children) were directed to be sta- 
tioned at each of the following 
places, where they were duly fed 
and clothed, and ultimately admitted 
to the honour of Islamism: and the 
appellation of ahmedy was bestowed 
upon the collective body.” 

“« Historical Sketches of the South 
of India, in an attempt to trace the 
history of Mysar, from the origin of 
the Hindu government of that state, 
to the extinction of the Mohameden 
dynasty in 1799; founded chiefly 
on Indian authorities collected. by 
the author while officiating for se- 
veral years as political resident at 
the court of Mysore. By Lieut. 
Colonel Mark Wilks.” 4to. This 
is a very valuable history of what 
now constitutes a very important 
part of the enormous Indian empire 
of Great Britain: and is in direct 
connection with the preceding arti- 
cle. We shall give a slight sketch 
of the geography of the extensive 
plain before us, and a rapid glance 
at the political changes of which it 
has been so frequently the san- 
guinary scene, 

The river surnamed Crisna, from 
its deeply tinged waters, rises in the 
lofiy mountains that skirt the ma- 
ritime country of Concan, on the 
western side of the peninsula; and 
flowing with a south-easierly course 
through regions alternately fertile 
and populous, and alternately co- 
vered with impenetrable forests, 
joins the ocean, augmented by a 
variety of tributary streams, in the 
circar of Guntoor, nearly in lat. 10. 
Nature has strongly marked the re- 
gions which stretch from this rivec 
to the southern point of India. Two 
ranges of lofty mountains, extend- 
ing from north to south, enclose a 
table lund, elevated from 3000. to 

5000 
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5000 feet above the level of the sea, 
between which and these mountains 
lie the plains of Coromandel and 
Malabar. This elevated and en- 
closed region constitutes the ancient 
Carnatic, or, as it is termed in the 
Puranas, Carnata, and of the Car- 
matic, Mysore, or Mysur, as it is 
here spelt, forms a principal, and 
en ere part. Mysore has in dif- 

rent wras been an independent 
kingdom, and a constituent province 
of a more extensive government. 
When the Mohammedan arms first 
appeared on the’banks of the Crisna, 
the whole of Carnita, together with 
the adjoining countries of Dracida 
and Tulava, constituted one empire 
under the authority of Bela] Rai, 
who had fixed the seat of govern- 
ment in the city of Dwara Samudra, 
about a hundred and five miles N.W. 
of Seringapatam, and whose ruins 
are still visible. This city was taken 
and plundered, in two predatory in- 
cursions, by the commanders of the 
Mohamedan forces in 1310 and 
1311: in conseqnence of which, 
the rajah Belal removed the seat of 
his government to Tonuru, in the 
immediate vicinity of Seringapatam ; 
and his family continved to reign 
over the southern part of the penin- 
sula, till finally dispossessed in 1387 
by the sovereigns of Vijiyanagar. 
Vijayanagar was founded at the pe- 
riod of the sack of another city in 
Carnata at the time the northern 
part of this extensive region was 
overrun by the Mohamedans,—a city 
which was named Varuncul, and 
governed by Rudradeva, It was the 
patriotic effort of two of Rudrade- 
va's principal officers, who thus esta- 
blished an asylam for their forlorn 
countrymen in the year !336. The 
country of Mysore at this time form- 
ed a part of the new kingdom, or 
empire as it was afterwards denomi- 
nated, and continued to do so till 


the year 1610, and the name of My- 
sore was first given to a fort erected 
for its protection in 1524, and thence 
denominated by ellipsis from Mahe. 
sisuri, an epithet of the goddess Isa 
or Isis; The land on which this 
fort was erected was then in the 
possession of the ancestors of the 
present rajah of Mysore (to whom 
the British government has restored 
the viceroyalty), with the name or 
title of Udiar, synonymous with that 
of Zemindar, or land-holder, in up- 
per India, The flourishing state of 
the Vijayanagar kingdom was so 
considerable, soon after its esta- 
blishment, that it progressively em- 
braced, in its turn, the. whole of 
the Carnatic, and extended over all 
the peninsula south of the Crisna. 
The Mohamedan princes, whose 
states lay contiguous, were alarmed 
at its prosperity, and the bold and 
enterprising spirit of its ruler; and 
entered into a conspiracy, which 
proved fatal to Rama Rajah (the 
reigning prince), who fell in battle 
at Telicotta in 1564, and whose ca- 
pital was plundered and depopulated 
by the victors. ‘* His successors,” 
observes Colonel Wilks, ‘‘ deserting 
the seat of their ancestors, establish- 
ed at Penconda the ruins of a once 
powerful dynasty, which continu- 
ed to cast a lingering look at its 
former greatness; until retiring from 
thence to the eastern position of 
Chandragurri, the last branch whose 
sovereign title was acknowledged, 
he was expelled from this last for- 
tress in 1646.” 

At the time of the fatal battle of 
Telicotta, one of the ancestors of 
the recently established rajah of My- 
sore was, as we have just observed, 
udiar of the country, and governor 
of the fort which bear this name: 
and as, during the decline of the 
the Vijdyanagar dynasty, which in- 


stantly took place, the udiars endea- 
voureé 
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voured, to evade the payment of 
their revenues to goycroment, and 
gradually to enlarge the bounds of 
their possessions, a variety of intes- 
tine commotions and contests en- 
sued. Among the most successful 
of the disaffected were the Udiars 
of Mysore; aud their power con- 
tinuing to increase, Raj Udiar, who 
succecded in 1756 to the family pro. 
perty, was expressly nomivated to 
the charge of the government by the 
dying viceroy in 10]0, and hence 
obtained legitimate possession of the 
supreme power. He then removed 
his residence from Mysore to Serin- 
gapatnam, and abjuring the peculiar 
tenets of the sect in which he had 
been educated, adopted the more 
popular profession of the Vaisnava 
doctrine. Independently of the ter- 
ntories subjected to his sway by 
the limited authority of the deceased 
viceroy, he added, during his long, 
active, and successful reign, in the 
midst of a period of great political 
anarchy, a variety of geighbouring 
districts to his dominions. The 
throne of Mysore continued in pos- 
session of the same dynasty of native 
princes through a period of one hun- 
dred and fifty years, or from 1610 
to 17.0, and was distinguished by a 
series of nine distinct reigns. In 
1760, however, Hyder Ali, a Ma- 
homedan of considerable address, 
and who had been appointed com- 
mander in chief of the Mysore forces, 
usurped the sovereign power, de- 
throned the reigning privce, and 
introduced a dynasty ot Islamism, 
which continued till the overthrow 
and death of his son Tippoo Sultan 
by the knglish forces in tZg9. The 
extensive region we are now con- 
templating may, therefore, be pa- 
turally expected to form avery Con- 
Ssiderabie contrast with that north 
of ihe Crisna. In the former, every 
thing is still Hindu; the man- 
1811. 





ners, the habits, the doctrines, the 
ritual, and the institutes of Menu, 
are in as much force as ever, the 
country having only passed tran- 
siently throuyh a Mabomedan usur- 
pation, which was terminated in less 
than torty years. The Calinga lan- 
guage, that has been inmmemorially 
in use, is ajinost the only language 
in usé still; and the written charac- 
ter, which is a species of Najari, has 
never yet given way, at least in a 
general view, to the Arabic. Col, 
Wilks conclades his very valuable 
work by offering several highly ju- 
dicious observations upon the terri- 
torial imposts which have of late 
been projected by the Madras coun- 
cil, and the general system of nance 
laid down for the country, Consi- 
dering that at this moment the coun- 
tries subjected to the British do- 
minioh in India may on pr@bable 
grounds be calculated to contain 
sixty millions of inhabitants, it is of 
immense importance, in a beneyo- 
lent view, that whatever be the fi- 
nancial schemes devised, they should 
be made to promote as much as pos- 
sible the general welfare and happi- 
ness; and, ina political view, that 
they should form a stgble foundation 
for ge icral industry and satisfaction. 

« Sketch of the Political History 
of India, from the introduction of 
Mr, Pitt's Bill, A. D. 1784, to the 
present date. By John Malcolm, 
Lieut. Colonel in the Hon, East In- 
dia Company's Madras army, Rest- 
dent at Mysore, and late Envoy to 
the Court of Persia” 8vo. pp. 557. 
We cannot yet quit the Asiatic con- 
tinent, so numerous ate the works 
which have been directed towards 
it in the course of the current year, 
and so important are its interests to 
the British empire. Col. Malcolm's 
history includes the successive ad- 
mini-trations of Marquis Cornwallis, 
Lord Teignmouth, Marquis Welies- 

ar ley, 
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ley, Marquis Cornwallis again, Sir 
George Barlow, and the earlier part 
of that of Lord Minto. In discuss- 
ing the question, whether the Bri- 
tish government should exhibit itself 
merely in a commercial character, 
and strenuously abstain from al] in- 
terference in the political relations 
of the native powers, or should take 
an active part in the internal trabs- 
actions of the country, and endea- 
vour to acquire au ascendancy where- 
ever it is possible, Col. Malcolm is 
a decided advocate for the latter sys- 
tem. He observes 4 priori, that in 
the midst of states so perpetually 
caballing, and over-reaching each 
other, as those of India, to remain 
neuter is impossible ; that to be in- 
active would only be to invite hos- 
tilities, and to ensure our own ruin, 
by allowing the progressive aggrun- 
dizement of adjoining states, while 
our own continued stationary. And, 
in addition to this, he observes his- 
torically, that wherever the system 
of quietism and inertion has been 
put into effect, as it was done under 
Lord Teignmouth, Lord Cornwal- 
lis's second administration, and that 
of Sir George Barlow, that it has 
uniformly been accompanied with 
extreme danger to the British cause. 
He is consequently altogether in fa- 
vour of the energetic counc.]s and 
towering ambition of Lord Clive, 
Mr. Hastings, Lord Cornwallis dur- 
ing his first administration, Mar- 
quis Wellesley, and, we may add, 
Lord Minto. And we believe the 
reader, who has carefully perused 
the history of India, so far as it oc- 
curs in the preceding articles of 
this department, will concur with 
ourseives in believing, that, if this 
immense possession be to be held at 
all, it is impossible to bold it upon 
any other tenure, It follows, how- 
ever, of course, that the system of 
quiescence uniformly laid down by 
parliament, and almost a: uniformly 


by the court of directors, has beer 
from first to last a system of ig- 


-morance and error,—a point which 


is mainly insisted upon by the en- 
lightened and enterprising writer 
before us; and that the only system 
which has been founded upon true 
policy, and a comprehensive view 
of the subject, is that which has 
from time to time been carried into 
effect by succeeding governors-ge- 
neral, in direct opposition to the or- 
ders they have received. 

It is admitted by Mr. Malcolm, 
that to persevere in this restless and 
even advancing object, must require 
a very large military force of Euro- 
peans, and must be accompanied 
with an enormous expense. Whe- 
ther the small speck of island, which 
constitutes the pare:t country, can 
atford the former, or the revenues 
of the Company provide for the lat- 
ter, are points upon which there 
must be a very great diversity of 
opinion: and we regret to add, that 
Col. Malcolm's views are not sufhi- 
ciently extended to follow up his 
own darling scheme to this ultimate 
issue. He justly remarks, however, 
upon the inflexible integrity, as 
well as high political talents, which 
must in every instance be impera- 
tively requisite for every succeeding 
governor-general, and bitterly in- 
veighs against the narrow spirit and 
contracted understanding which have 
too frequently marked individuals 
in high departments in the compa- 
ny’s service, as wel! as in the court of 
direction itself. He speaks more fa- 
vourably of the possibility of prose- 
lyting the natives to a knowledge of 
the gospel, than military men have 
hitherto been much in the habit of 
doing: but he thinks that the whole 
ought at present to be left to the 
unheeded and modest operations of 
the lowly and obscure missionary, 


lest the jealousy of a priesthood of 
bramins 
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bramins should be aroused into open 
warfare, and a host of temporal au- 
thorities should confederate with 
them in their resistance. 
Exploratory Travels through the 
Western Territories of North Ame- 
rica ; comprising a voyage from St. 
Louis on the Mississippi, to the 
source of that river, &c. Performed 
in 1805, 6, 7, by order of the govern- 
ment of the United States. By 
Zebulon Montgomery Pike.” 4io, 
pp. 436. This volume presents us 
with an account of two different ex- 
cursions into the interior ef the Ame- 
rican continent. The former com- 
menced at St. Louis in August 1809, 
at which time Lieutenant (now Ma- 
jor) Pike sailed with one sergeant, 
two corporals, and seventeen pri- 
vates, in a keeled boat about seven- 
teen feet long, provisioned for four 
months, in order to make a survey 
of the Mississippi to its source. He 
discovered, as might be expected, 
much good land, and more of an 
unpromising aspect, peopled by In- 
dian tribes of different habits and 
dispositions. The account of them 
is not given in sufficient detail, or 
at least does not furnish sufficient 
variety to make it very interesting. 
The whole population of this im- 
mense district is so thinly scattered, 
that it amounts to not more than 
8,034 warriors, 12,714 women, 
22,394 children— making collect- 
ively little more than. 43,000 inha- 
bitants, throughout a range of from 
a thousand to fifteen hundred miles. 
The expedition returned to St. Louis 
April 20, 1806, after an absence of 
eight months and twenty-two days. 
Major Pike Commenced his second 
voyage July 15, 1806, the object of 
which was to explore the course of 
the Red River, forming the alleged 
boundaries of the provinces most 
dishonourably purchased of Jate of 
Bonaparte, who, as the American 


government well knew at the time, 
had ‘no more right to them than it- 
self. A second object, it is also pre- 
tended, was to restore some Indian 
prisoners to their bomes and fami- 
lies. By taking a course too far 
northerly, the Major overshot his 
mark; and instead of visiting the 
Red River, he reached the Rio del 
Horte of the Spanish Americans, 
and was in consequence discovered 
by them on their territory. Here, 
however, the whole party were 
treated with great civility; although 
such of their papers were detained, 
as the Spanish commander thought 
might be of service to him. They 
were also sent under escort through 
a very different route; being carried 
first to Santa Fe, thence to China- 
huahua, the Spanish governor's re- 
sidence, where they arrived April 2, 
1807; and from which they were 
‘dispatched to the American post at 
Natchitoches, July 1. This second 
expedition is far richer in incidents, 
and interesting adventures, than the 
preceding; and we have hence in- 
troduced several extracts from it 
into another department of the Re- 
gister; to these we refer the reader, 
and have only to add, that the work 
is printed in England from a mano- 
script sent over for this purpose, 
which ought to have been much 
better corrected than it is, before it 
was suffered to meet the pnblic eye. 
It is illustrated by two neat maps of 
English execution. 

“ Journal of a Tour in Iceland in 
the summer of 1809. By William 
Jackson Hooker, F.L S. &c.” 8vo. 
In the spring of 1809, Sir Joseph 
Banks, to whom we have hitherto 
been chiefly indebted for what we 
know of this utmost and Bape re- 

ion, proposed to Mr. er an 
w corso te Beetiind’ Mr. Hooker 
acceded to the proposal, sailed from 


Gravesend June 2, arrived on the: 
y 2 coast 
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coast of Iceland June 16, and en- 
tered the harbour of Reikevig five 
days afterwards. He made a general 
tour of it, minutely examined its 
more prominent curiosities, and cspe- 
cially the Geysers, or boiling springs, 
and its volcanoes, and on Aug. 10 
quitted the island, with his minute- 
books fraught with an extensive col- 
jection of valuable facts. The reader 
will not hear, without genuine sym- 
pathy, that on the very next day the 
ship, from some cause or other not 
satisfactorily explained, caught fire: 
the whole of his memorandums were 
destroyed, and himself, with the 
crew of the burning vessel, saved 
almost miraculously, by the appear- 
ance, in the very juncture of de- 
spair, of another English ship, which 
took them on board, and brought 
them to their native land. A tew 
brief hints contained in his pocket- 
journal were the whole Mr. Hooker 
was capable of preserving from the 
flames; and it is from these hints, 
and the recollections to which they 
have given rise, that the present vo- 
jlume, which is chiefly, if not alto- 
gether, printed for the circle of the 
author's private friends, has received 
its birth, From this interesting work 
we have copied with some freedom 
in the department of our Register 
devoted to literary selections, and 
shall add nothing farther therefore, 
excepting to direct the reader to the 
extracts he will there meet with, as 
specimens of the writer's descriptive 
style and indefatigable spirit of ad- 
venture, 

«* Brief Remarks on the Charac- 
ter and Composition of the Rassian 
Army, anda Sketch of the Cam. 
paigns in Poland in tbe years 1800 
and 1807, by Sir Robert Wilson, 
aid de camp to the King, &c.” 4to. 
This work is vot altogether military, 
though its tithe would induce us to 
suppose so, Ltsdirect object is tupcint 


out and correct the errors of twe 
preceding views of the same coun- 
try, which have had a very consi- 
derable influence in throwing ge- 
neral contempt uponit. “ The pe- 
rusal,” observes Sir Robert, “ of a 
French extra-official narrative of the 
campaigns of 1806 and 1807, and 
a late British publication on the cha- 
racter, customs, and manners of 
Russia, with a review of that work, 
awakened my feeling, and induced 
me to attempt the vindication of a 
brave people..... I determined to 
expose the false and exaggerated 
statement of our common enemy, 
by contrasting it with an important 
historical narrative of facts, so that 
the future historian may be able to 
discriminate between truth and fal- 
lacy, and to mitigate the evils which 
a work written at a gloomy period 
in the Russian history was calcu- 
lated to occasion, when better times 
and a more enlightened government 
have succeeded.” Sir Robert has 
not been idly generous; he has cer- 
tainly accomplished his benevolent 
object to a considerable extent. It is 
cbvious, however, in every page, that 
if Dr. Clarke has lowered the moral 
character, and the French military 
work the military character of the 
Russians, beyond their proper scale, 
the present writer, under the influ- 
ence of strong personal attachment, 
has exalted both beyond the proper 
level. The work, nevertheless, will 
answeradmirably as a corrective, and 
is, to a very considerable extent, as 
Sir Robert himself has denominated 
it. an important narrative of facts.” 
It is his reasoning upon these facts 
alone that discover his*partiality, and 
place him in the light rather of an 
advocate than of an historian. It 
appears from the statement before 
us, that through the whole of the 
two campaigns described, the French 
were very considerably superior in 
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force to the Russians. In the dread- 
ful battle of Preuss Eylau half as 
numerous again; the comparative 
proportion being not less than 90,000 
to 60,000. We are also taught, that 
in this, as well as in the battle of 
Pultush, the Russians were the real 
victors—although it is admitted that 
all the advantages of victory were 
in both instances lost, from an en- 
tire want of cooperation among the 
Russian generals. Some idea of the 
tremendous carnage that distin- 
guished the battle of Heilsberg may 
be formed from the following single 
feature of it. ‘‘ The ground between 
the wood of the Russian batteries, 
about a quarter ofa mile, was a sheet 
of naked human bodies, which friends 
and foes had during the night mu- 
tually stripped, although numbers 
of these bodies still retainéd con- 
sciousness of their situation. It was 
a sight that the eye Joathed, bot 
from which it could not remove.” 
The following are admirable sketches 
of the Cossack. ‘* Mounted on a 
very little, ill-conditioned, but well- 
bred horse, which can walk at the 
rate of five miles an hour with ease, 
or in his speed dispute the race with 
the swiftest—with a short whip on 
his wrist (as he wears no spur), 
armed with a lance, a pistol in his 
girdle, and a sword, he never fears 
i competitor in a single combat ; 
but in the late war he irresistibly 
attacked every opposing squadron 
in the field. Terror preceded his 
charge, and in vain discipline en- 
deavoured to present an impediment 
to the portending pikes. The cui- 
rassiers alone preserved some confi- 
dence, and appeared to baffle the 
arm and skill of the cossack ; but in 
the field of Preuss Eylau, when the 
cuirassiers had made their desperate. 
charge on the Russian centre, and 
passed through an interval, the cos- 
sacks instantly bere down on them, 





speared them, unhorsed them, and 
in a few moments five hundred and 
thirty cossacks re-appeared in the 
field, equipped in the spoil of the 
slain.” So again, after the battle of 
Eylau, when Bovaparte brought for. 
ward an immense mass of cavalry to 
overwhelm the Ressian rear-guards, 
commanded by Prince Bagrathion, 
and by Platow the Attaman of/the 
cossacks, the latter, before they pass- 
ed the bridges of the river which 
flowed behind them, and to which 
they had to descend, ‘‘ saw the -im- 
pending dimger, and began to press 
back in contusion. Platow checked, 
but’ found the disorder increasing : 
he immediately sprang’ from his 
horse, exclaiming to the cossacks, 
‘ Let those that are base enough 
abandon their Attaman.’ The cor- 
rected lines paused. He gradually 
moved; with a waving hand kept 
back those who trespassed ; sent bis 
orders with calmness; reached the 
town in order; halted at the bridge 
until every man had. passed; de- 
stroyed it, and, still on ‘foot, pro- 
ceeded on the other side of the 
town, struggling ankle deep through 
the heavy sand; nor could the most 
tremendous cannonade, and the in- 
cessant fire of the French battalions, 
crowning the opposite heights, and 
who commenced their vollies as they 
formed successively, accelerate his 
pace, or induce him to mount his 
horse, uatil the object was attained, 
and superiot duty obliged him, for 
the direction of other operations, 
His mien, his venerable and soldier- 
like appearance, his solemn dignity 
of manner, combined, with the aw- 
ful incidents of the scene, to render 
this one of the most imposing and 
interesting sights that could be wit- 
nessed.— Those who have pot seen 
the achievements of the cossack 
may perhaps, from the impression 


of former opinions, hesitate to ere- 
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dit their superiority in cavalry at- 
tacks: but what body, armed with 
sabres, can resist a lance projecting 
above six feet beyond the horses’ 
heads, sustained by the firmest wrist, 
and impelled with the activity of 
the rac:: horse? The cossack is not 
first armed with a lance, when he 
proceeds to war, or when he attains 
to manhood : it is the toy of his in- 
fancy, and the constant exercise of 
his youth; so that he wields it, al- 
though from fourteen to eighteen 
feet in length, with the address and 
freedom that the best swardsinan in 
Europe would use his weapon.”— 
We have copied this passage in 
a fuller detail than we otherwise 
should have doue, as it comes home 
to every Englishman's business and 
bosom, in consequence of its being 
a faithful picture of the Polish lan- 
ciers, a species of cossacks, that in 
one or two of our last glorious vic- 
tories on the Spanish borders, com- 
mitted such dreadful havoc on the 
British lines, before they were ulti- 
mately put to flight, or rather ex- 
terminated, 

We shall now pass on in a south- 
erly course to this interesting and 
eventful quarter: and find the chief 
works which have been directed to 
it, within the compass of our present 
lucubrations, are the following : 

“* Travels in the South of Spain, 
in letters written A.D. 1809 and 
18:0. By William Jacob, Esq. 
M. P. F.R-S.” 410. pp. 404. 

** Descriptive Travels iu the south- 
erp aud eastern Parts of Spain and 
the Balearic Isles, in the year 1809. 
By Sir John Carr, K.C.” royal 4to. 
pp. 400. 

** The History of Spain, from the 
earliest period to the close of the 
year 1809. By John Bigland.” 2 
vols, S¥o. 

The first of these prescuts us with 
the personal observations of an in- 


telligent traveller, whose life has 
been devoted to mercantile concerns, 
during a short residence in the south- 
ern provinces of the peninsula, of 
about five or six months. It is given 
in the epistolary style, constituting 
a sort of regular correspondence 
maintained with the writer's family 
during his absence. The language 
is plain, but not inelegant: the re- 
marks are ingenious and liberal, and 
often discover a judgment correct 
and comprehensive, We can give 
credit to what Mr. Jacob says, for 
a love of truth seems peculiarly to 
influence him; and we have hence 
copied pretty freely from him in our 
department of literary selections. 
The course pursued by the second 
writer before us was for the most 
part similar to the preceding, ex- 
cepting that it ranged farther north, 
and trended somewhat more to an 
easterly direction. Sir John Carr 
left England in July 1809, arrived 
at Cadiz on the :8th, and having 
visited and examined this now far- 
famed city, progressively made the 
best of his way towards the o/d rock 
of Gibraltar, Malaga, Granada, Va- 
lencia, and Montserrat; returned 
to Tarragona; sailed for Majorca, 
Minorca, and Sardinia—al! which 
are successively described in the 
volume before us; and afterwards 
steered his course to Sicily and Mal- 
ta, of which we may expect an ac- 
count in a subsequent volume. We 
have so often had occasion to notice 
the peculiar style of this wholesale 
traveller and writer, that we have 
only to observe, that the new 
work is entirely got up in the saine 
manner. The present are, indeed, 
as Sir John Carr has himself certif- 
cated them in his tide, ** Descriptive 
Travels ;" the country, the customs, 
manners, occupations, and amuse- 
ments of the inhabitants, incidental 


pieces of history, ancicnt or modern, 
war, 
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War, peace, politics, and religion, 
rivate anecdotes and public facts, 
are all equally worked up into some- 
thing agreeable and diverting ; some- 
thing that occasionally instructs, and 
always amuses. From this volume 
also, our readers will find that we 
have selected several portions, and 
such as have appeared to us most 
worthy of notice. : 

Mr. Bigland’s “ History of Spain” 
may be regarded as an useful, and, 
all things considered, even desirable 
epitome, drawn up from respectable 
sources, in easy and fluent, rather 
than in strong and impressive lan- 
guage. It is well timed, and will 
probably have an extensive run 
through the existing day, though 
certainly not calculated, and, we 
suppose, not aspiring to any thing 
beyond. ‘ At this momentous cri- 
sis,” the author observes, ** an his- 
torical view of the Spanish monarchy 
is peculiarly important. The tre- 
mendous events that have lately oc- 
curred, and the lively interest which 
the British nation bas taken in all 
that relates to the destinies of Spain, 
indicate the propriety of looking 
back to that chain of causes, which, 
by various revolutions, conducted 
her to that bigh degree of elevation 
in which she once stood, and has 
sunk her into her present state of 
depression.” The work consequently 
commences with a brief view of the 
early history of Spain; the -resist- 
ance of the nation to the arms of 
the Carthaginians ; the final success 
of the invaders; the commotions of 
the country during the struggle be- 
tween Carthage and Rome; and the 
repeated revolts, by which the Spa- 
niards strove to regain their inde- 
pendence, till in the reign of Au- 
gustus they were effectually subju- 
gated. He traces the successive 
transfer of the country to the domi- 
rion of the Franks, Vandals, Visi- 
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goths, and Saracens; and its 
rious emancipation in 1492 by Fer- 
dinand of Arragon: descants on its 
greatness and prosperity, when in 
the zenith of its power, during the 
reign of the second Philip, and brings 
down his narrative to the bloody but 
illustrious events of the present day. 
There are many marks of baste in 
the composition of these volumes, 
which, if they should reach a second 
edition, the writer would act wisely 
to correct, by a detailed and careful 
revision, 

Sicily, which through the whole 
extent of the present war has claimed 
so large a share of the attention and 
resources of Great Britain, has also 
demanded the notice of several poli- 
tical anc statistic writers during the 
period before us, of which the fol- 
lowing are those best entitled to at- 
tention. 

‘A View of the present state of 
Sicily ; its rural economy, popula- 
tion, and produce, particularly in 
the connty of Modica, &c, By Tho- 
mas Wright Vaughan, Esq.” 4to. 
pp. 353. This is by no means an 
original publication; but it is not 
less worthy of attention on this ac- 
count. It consists principally of a 
translation of a work lately published 
at Palermo, entitled, ‘‘ Journal of a 
Tour in Sicily, particularly through 
the county of Modica, in the months 
of May and June 1803, by the Ab- 
baté Balsamo, with the Knight of 
Jerusalem, Signor Donato Tommasi, 
counsellor and conservator general, 
&e.” This journal! is written in plaia 
but neat language, and is replete 
with important information concern- 
ing the soil, agriculture, customs, 
politics, and military system of the 
country it describes; and the re- 
marks which Mr. Vaughan has ad- 
joined give additional value to the 
whole. The two Italian tourists 


ar to be considerable agricul- 
_ \urists, 
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turists, and as every thing has of 
late years been condocted on the 
English fasmoen, we are glad to fad 
that the agricultural system of our 
own country has also caught the at- 
tention of the Sicilians, and is ex- 
tensively employed with unanimous 
approbation, the first practical agri- 
culturist who introduced it having 
been the Baron Vincenzio Palmer. 
The Sicilian system of taxauon and 
restrictions, however, is a heavy 
draw back upon the industry of its 
inhabitants, in whatever way ex- 


erted, whether in the growth of 


corn, or the encouragement of trade 
and manufactures. It is this absurd 
system, indeed, which has reduced 
the island to its present state of de- 
gradation and apathy; and which 
has hitherto prevented the exertions 
of the English from raising amongst 
its inhabitants any thing like a spirit 
of patriotism or heroic adventare. 
The Sicilians are perpetually giving 
proofs that, as a people, they very 
considerably prefer tie English na- 
tion to the French,—and yet, so tor- 
pid and indiflerent are they, under 
their present shackles and burdens, 


as to what power directs the helm of 


government, that, on the improvident 
landing of the French in Sept. 1810, 
the entire repulse was left to their 
protectors; and even “ in the town 


of Palermo. where there is a force of 


8000 Neapolitans, an object’to rally 
on (round), not a soldier appeared 
from a population of 150,000 inha- 
bitants; for the foree of the volun- 
teers cannot be calied by that name, 
unembodicd, undisciplined, uncloth- 
- and unarmed. And in the town 

f Messina, where, of all places, 
atiey have reason to dread them (ihe 
French), where the army of the ene- 
my, of 24,000 men, could be seen 
from tbeir windows for more than 
four months, when 15,000 English 
were at their gates to encourage and 
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support them; with a population, 
besides, of 80,000 inhabitants—not 
a man appeared in arms, except those 
paid by us in our and their gun- 
boats; no spontaneous ebullition of 


patriotic exertion burst forth into 


action; and the town of Messina 
exhibited no more military appear- 
ance, as far as regarded the ivhabi- 
tants on the 18th of September,when 
the enemy landed, than on the 4th 
of June, when they were first shewed 
(shown) in force upon the heights 
above Scylla.” 

** An Historical Survey of the fo- 
reign affairs of Great Britain for the 
years 1808, 1509, 1810, with a view 
to explain the causes of the disasters 
of the late and present wars. By 
Gould Francis Leckie.” 8vo. pp.629. 
We notice this in its present situa- 
tion, because, as the volume is made 
up of different articles, the first and 
Most prominent is peculiarly devoted 
to the subject of Sicily. In this sur- 
vey Mr Leckie speaks still more de- 
gradingly of the country than Mr. 
Vaughan; yet we are afraid not 
more so than it deserves. The ar- 
ticle relates to the division of the 
landed property ; the tribunal of pa- 
trimony; corn laws; revenue; par- 
liament of Sicily ; army; education 
and character of the nobility ; cha- 
racter of the middling ranks ; owe 
of justice, and peasantry: all ¢ 
which, in Mr. Leckie’s opinion, ; 
so infamous, so oppressive, or dis- 
honest, or coward!y, or ignorant, or 
selfish, and full of cheat, that no- 
thing can be worse, ‘Lhe country, 
however, is a paradise; and we trust 
that the full authority, and, we be- 
lieve, ¢-:0d example of our own coun- 
trymen, now so largely fixed in its 
capital, or scattered over its range, 
will effect wonders of reformauon. 
True it is, that there is plenty of 
work ofthis kind in hand tor them. 
The remaining subjects touched vor 
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by Mr. Leckie are of a political na- 
ture, and contain no particular no- 
velty, either of matter or mode of 
handling, to detain us in our rapid 
eareer. 

‘‘ An Account of Tunis: of its 
government, manners, customs and 
antiquities ; especially of its prodac- 
tions, manufactures, and commerce. 
By Thomas Macgiil.’ cr. 8vo. pp. 
190. The title will serve for a table 
of contents. Mr, Macgill published 
a few years ago an account of his 
travels in Spain and the Levant, 
which was well received; and he 
hence appears emboldened to try his 
narrative talents upon the subject 
before us. The author writes from 
actual survey, and appears to give 
in clear unornamented language a 
faithful statement of the paltry but 
oppressive government of ‘Tunis. 
This has fer some ages been a no- 
minal dependency upon the Oito- 
man court; but the Beys have long 
been gradually throwing off their 
shackles, and Hamooda Bey, the 
present chief, has still farther di- 
minished its influence, by filling all 
his principa! offices with Georgians, 
instead of with Turks, as has been 
hitherto the invariable custom. His 
standard army, however, amounting 
to 6000, still consists of Turks; in- 
dependently of which, he can bring 
into the field upon a short warning 
a marshalled rabble of from forty to 
fifty thousand, three fourths of them 
armed. The city of Tunis is for the 
most part a miserable assemblage of 
mud houses; and the entire popula- 
tio! of the state, though usually 
rated at five millions, canuot, in 
Mr. Macgill’s opinion, exceed two 
tnillions and a half; of which 7000 
nay be regarded as Turks, the same 
number as Christians, either free- 
men or slaves; 100,000 Jews, and 
the remainder Moors, Arabs, and 
renegadoes. ‘The city itself is sup- 
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posed to contain 100,000 souls. We 
rejoice to hear that the Christian 
slaves in the present day ate coms 
paratively but few, the government 
relinquishing all claim upon subjects 
m amity with it; and it being only 
at war with S: wdieis and Sicily, the 

captives from which were very sinall 
in number during the writer's resi- 
dence, and even of these, those be- 
longing to the former power were 
on the point of being ransomed by 
an arrangement between the two 
states. 

The public appetite for informa. 
tion concerning the interior of France 
appears in a considerable degree to 
have been satiated, though its foreign 
relationships and politics have ocea- 
pied the.pen of various writers. Of 
the former description we shall only 
notice Mr. Faber's ‘ Sketches of the 
internal state of France, translated 
from the French.” Svo. pp. 300. 
This little work is ushered to public 
notice by a very warm eulogy from 
Mr. Walsh, of the United States, 
whfose name is well known from bis 
having published, at first anony- 
mously, a work of a similar ten- 
dency, and with an equal glow of 
feeling. We are told, that the cri- 
ginal is the composition of a German 
of some distinction, who, on the 
commencement of the French revo~ 
lution, was so powerfully seized with 
admiration of that imposing event, 
as to relinquish his own country, to 
become naturalized in the new po- 
litical paradise. Like multitudes of 
our own countrymen, however, he 
soon recovered from his illusion, and, 
behold! it was only a dream. Instead 
of political freedom and unallayed 
happiness, he at length found himself 
involved in the worst of tyrannies, 
and surrounded by the worst of vices 
and immoralities; and in remorse 
for bis first error, he fled speedily 


from France, took refuge in St. Pe- 
tersburgh, 
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tersburgh, and there published the 
original from which the present ver- 
sion is derived. This, however, con- 
tains not more than half of what the 
author intended to bring forwards ; 
for the fame of it appears speedily 
to have reached the ears of Bona- 
parte, who instantly demanded of 
his obsequious friend, Alexander, 
that it should be supprest. The ad- 
ditional volume was hence peremp- 
torily prohibited, and all the copies 
of the first bought up that could be 
obtained; but a single copy, and we 
are told only a single copy, had by 
this time reached England, and was 
instantly transmated into the version 
before us. It is, in truth, impossi- 
ble not to be struck with the enor- 
mities of tyranny, trick, and poli- 
tical depravity, which this volume 
unveils to us; and which bears the 
strongest internal evidence of truth 
and authenticity. Our readers must 
peruse it for themselves. 

Let us quit the continent, and 
take a brief survey of the annual 
productions, within the present de- 
partment, that relate to our own 
country, and its politics. 

‘Lhe publications on our military 
power and resou:ces have been nu- 
merous, and are im many instances 
important, We shall first notice 
** Essays on the Military Policy and 
Institations of the British Empire. 
By C. W. Pasley, Capt. in the corps 
of Royal Engineers.” 8vo. Vol. I. 
This work is composed with great 
spirit, and in the full feeling of Bri- 
tish ardour and patriotism. It con- 
tains much to approve, but nearly, 
in our opinion, an equal quantity to 
protest against. ‘The author's object 
is two-fold; to inquire into the or- 
ganization of our military force, point 
out its defects and suggest improve- 
ments; and to examine into the po- 
licy with which our wars heve hi- 
therto been conducted, te trace the 
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grand causes of the general success 
of our arms by sea, and our almost 
universal failure by land. He com- 
mences with the latter subject, as of 
most pressing importance; and re- 
serves the former for a subsequent 
volume. The grand error upon the 
point before us is, in Capt. Pasley’s 
opinion, that we have been teo fond 
of commerce, and of trusting ex- 
clusively to our navy, as though that 
were the only element on which we 
can or ought to triumph. From a 
love of commerce we are accused of 
grasping at every’ island and paltry 
rock in the seas, which has hereby 
distracted and weakened both our 
land forces and our exchequer, with- 
out bringing any one advantage by 
way of counterpoise. ‘To all which, 
however, we considerably demur, 
since this very thirst of colonial ter- 
ritory has been one, and doubtless 
the chief mean of feeding the growth 
of that enormous navy, which at 
this moment is the wonder of the 
world, and bids defiance to the ag- 
gregate naval power of all the na- 
tions on the globe. ‘To the greater 
part of the rest of Capt. Pasley’s ob- 
servations we accede: we agree with 
him, that t2// of late we have not 
paid sufficient attention to our mili- 
tary character and resources :—that 
we bave not properly suited our- 
selves to the martial fashion of 
France; that we have squandered 
our revenues too improvidently in 
loans or subsidies upun continental 
confederacies, which, to adopt his 
own words, would have taken place, 
though we had been as poor as La- 
cedemon, and had not advanced a 
farthing; and that, wherever we 
have pretended to lend a helping 
hand, it has (till of Jate) been too 
much in the way of dribblets, and 
in a subordinate character, instead 
of assuming, as we ought to have 


done, the great guidance and ma- 
nagemenrt 
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-wagement of the whole. We have 
only tarther to observe, that this vo- 
lume was written before Lord Wel- 
lington’s and Gen. Graham's glorious 
and important victories in Spain, 
and when the writer was in a state 
of despondency, from his having just 
returned from the inglorious expe- 
dition to the Scheldt under Lord 
Chatham. That he has thought 
correctly upon the points we have 
last touched upon is obvious, since 
it has only been by acting coinci- 
dently with the views here thrown 
out, that the successes we have ad- 
verted to have been acquired. 

“ The Nationa! Defence of an In- 
sular Empire earnestly recommend- 
ed; with a sketch of a plan to at- 
tach real Seamen to the service of 
their country. By Philip Patton, 
Admiral of the White Squadron of 
his Majesty's Fleet.” 4to. pp, 102, 
This is a direct counterpart to the 
preceding, and both writers obyi- 
ously reason from the peculiar line 
of profession to which they belong, 
and of which they are ornaments. 
In the opinion of Admiral Patton, 
all military attempts on the conti- 
tinent are on our part madoess, and 
the only point at which we ought 
to aim, in our insular situation, is 
at increasing our navy to a siill 
greater extent, and having a sea- 
force which, by its numerical as 
well as by its moral energy, may 
strike despair on all the world. ‘The 
details by which the system here 
recommended is to be carried into 
etlect, in many instances, merit very 
close attention; and especially the 
author's recommendation te employ 
pone but men of naval knowledge 
and experience at the head of the 
admiralty; and to raise into higher 
estimation the warrant officers ot the 
navy, and to be more choice in their 
éelection. 

‘« A Commentary on the Military 
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Kstablishments and Defence of the 
british Empire. Vol. I. By the Hon. 
Henry Augustas Dillon, Colonel of 
his Majesty'sJO1st, or Duke of York's 
Irish regiment of foot, and M., P, 
&e.” 8vo, p. 350. This is a tem- 
perate, judicious, and practical work, 
and bespeaks great strength and 
comprehensiveness of mind, Aware 
of the importance of trying our mi- 
litary strength on the continent, the 
Hon. Col. recommends to increase 
our armies, and supply the drain 
which must necessarily ensue, by 
incorporating the whole force of our 
rilitia into the regular corps, and 
providing for their place by the local 
ruilitia alone: or, in other words, 
by doing away the common militia, 
in order to feed and perfect the re- 
gulur army. We cannot enter into 
the question, but its different bear- 
ings are examined in a very mas- 
terly way, and we have been highly 
pleased with the chapter on the mi- 
litary force of Ireland. 

‘* Views of a Military Reform, By 
Edward Surling, Esq. formerly Cap- 
tain in the 10th regiment of foot.” 
Svo. pp 200. 

‘* A Letter to a General Officer 
on the Recruiting Service, &c. By 
Col. F. P. Robinson, inspecting Field 
Officer of the London Recruiting 
District.” 4tv. pp. 24. These are 
both also highly respectable pam- 
phlets; the chief object of which is 
to improve the physical strength of 
the army, by improving its moral 
strength; by adding mental motives 
tocorporeal courage. In other words, 
by correcting the morals of the sol- 
diery by education, and a sense of 
religious principle. Capt. Stirling 
also proposes, like Col. Dillon, to 
meet the new aspect of things, by 
annibilating the old militia, and sub- 
stituting a more disposeable force ; 
in reality, by employing the local 
militia in its stead. 

The 
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The subject of our commercial re- 
lations, the bullion question, and 
that of the depreciation of our cuf- 
rency, have been treated of by such 
a multiplicity of writers, that it is 
impossible to enumerate even all the 
titles that have appeared. The chief 
are, Mr. Giddy's ‘* Plain Statement 
of the Bullion Question, in a letter 
toa friend.” Mr. Siordet’s “ Letter 
to the Right Hon. Sir John Sinclair, 
Bart. M. P. supporting his argu- 
ments in refutation of those advanced 
by Mr. Huskisson.” ** Farther ob- 
servations on the subject of the sup- 
posed Depreciation of our Currency, 
and the Causes of the Diminution in 
the Value of Money ;” affirmed to 
be the production of Mr. Robert 
Wilson, one of the Directors of the 
Bank of Scotland. Mr. R. P. Hoare’s 
** Examination of Sir John Sinclair's 
Observations on the Report of the 
Bullion Committee.” ‘ Observa- 
tions on the present state of the Cur- 
rency ot England. By the Ear) of 
Rosse.” ‘* The Laws and Principles 


of Money considered, ina letter te 
W. Huskisson, Esq. by John Raith- 
by, of Lincoln's Inn, Esq. Barrister 
at Law.” - “* Defence of abstract 
Currencies, in reply to the Bullion 
Report and Mr. Huskisson. By Glo- 
cester Wilson, Esq. F. R. §."—U pon 
the whole we think, that, although 
the question is kept nearly upon a 
balance by the contending evidences 
and arguments here offered, the ad- 
vocates in favour of the standard va- 
lue of the established currency have 
rather the advantage over those who 
contend for its depreciation. 

** Reflections on the Nature and 
Extent of the Licence Trade.” 8vo. 
This is a very difficult subject. It 
has some advantages in favour of 
our own country; but the pamphlet 
before us points out, apparently trom 
safe authorities, a far greater mass of 
evils: it is partial, generally impo- 
litic, as more beneficial to the enemy 
than to ourselves, and highly im- 
moral and dishonest as to its conse- 
quences, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


LITERATURE anv POLITE ARTS, 


Containing the Transactions of Literary Societies, Biography, Etymol 
Philosophy, Classics, Poetry, Drama, Novels, Tales, an Ronnaoates 


HE Royal Society has seldom 

published a collection of more 
interesting articles in the department 
of physics, to which, indeed, they 
chiefly appertain, than are to be 
found in the first part of the volume 
for the current year, which is the 
only part that has yet reached us. 
It consists of ten contributions, 
as follow: I. ‘* The Bakerian Lec- 
ture. On some of the combinations 
of axymuriatic gass and oxygen, 
and on the chemical relations of 
these principles to inflammable bo- 
dies. By Humphrey Davy, Esq. 
LL.D. Sec. R.S. &c.” VII. ** On 
a combination of oxymuriatic gass 
and oxygen gass. By the same.” 
We connect these articles, as relat- 
ing to the same subject, and pro- 
ceeding from the same pen. Mr. 
Davy had been long led to doubt, 
and from doubting to disbelieve, 
the existence of oxygen in oxymu- 
riaiic acid, the body formerly sup- 
posed to contain it more abundantly 
than any other; and to conjecture, 
that this ‘acid is a pecuiiar elemen- 
tary substance, much more nearly 
resembling oxygen itself, than any 
of its compounds usually denomi- 
nated acids. The papers before us 
contain farther inquiries into the 
nature of this newly-discovered ma- 
terial, and its analogy to oxygen; 
and although there are various difh- 
culties that still remain to be solved, 
they make a considerable progress 





towards establishing Mr. Davy’s view 
of the subject. And as, admittin 
the fact, it must be improper to cs 
a body oxymuriatic acid, “ which 
is not known to contain oxygen, 
and which cannot contain muriatic 
acid”’—an alteration in its name 
** seems necessary to assist the pro- 
gress of discussion, and to diffuse 
just ideas on the subject ;"— and 
hence, “ after consulting some of 
the most eminent chemical philo- 
sophers in this country, it has been 
judged most proper,” continues Mr, 
Davy, ‘‘ to suggest a name founded 
upon one of its most obvious and 
characteristic properties, its (yel- 
lowish-green) colour, and to call it 
chlorine, or chloric gass.” In the 
second paper, which is the most 
important of the two, Mr. Davy 
states experiments, which preve, 
that oxymuriatic-gass, and oxygen- 
gass, may be made to unite, and 
form a very singular compound, 
the peculiar properties of which 
(and many of them are of a very 
extraordinary nature) he conceives 
establish in a much higher degree 
all the conclusions he has ventured 
to make respecting the undecom- 
pounded form of oxymuriatic-gass, 
Ii. “* The Croonian Lecture, on 
some physiological researches re- 
specting the influence of the brain 
on the action of the heart, and on 
the generation of animal heat. By 
Mr. B.C. Brodie, F.R. 8.” This 
is 
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is also a very curious and ingenious 
paper ; and we have accordingly in- 


troduced it into the department of 


Literary Selections. III. “ On the 
expansion of any functions of multi- 
nomials. By ‘Thomas Knight, Esq. 
Communicated by Humphry Davy, 
Fsq. &c.” A very useful appendage 
to M. Arbogast’s learned work, Du 
Calcul des Derivations, 1V. “ On 
a case of nervous affection cured by 
pressure of the carotids; with some 
physiological remarks. By C. H. 
Parry, M. D. F.R.S.” ‘This case 
wants farther sanction. The piy- 
siological remarks are contained in 
the following brief paragraph, with 
which the case closes : ** From these 
and other similar facts, I am dis- 
posed to conclude, that irritation of 
the brain, from undue impulse of 
blood, is the common, though not 
the only cause of spasmodic and 
nervous affections: and | can with 
the most precise regard to truth 
add, that a mode of practice con- 
formable to this principle has en- 
abled me, during more than twenty 
years, to cure a vast number of such 
maladies, which had resisted the 
usual means.” V. “ On the non- 
existence of sugar in the blood of 
persons labouring under diabetes 
mellitus. In a letter to Alexander 
Murcet, M.D. F.R.S. from Wm. 
Hyde Wollaston, M.D. Sec. R. 8.” 
VIII. ** Experiments to prove that 
fluids pass directly trom the stomach 
to the circulation of the blood, and 
from thence to the cells of the 
spleen, the gall-bladder, and the uri- 
nary-bladder, without going through 
the thoracic duct. By Everard Home, 
Esq. F,R.S.” The object of both 
these papers is in a considerable de- 
gree the same, namely, that sub- 
stances of various kinds may pass, 
and are perpetually passing, from 
the stomach to the kidnies, without 
takine the course of the general cir- 


culation. This was proved in the 


experiments recited in the first of 


the two papers, by introducing into 
the stomach of an adult small doses, 
as three grains and a half, of prus- 
siat of potash, and repeating it every 
three hours to the third time, and 
tasting the urine that followed every 
half hour with a solution of iron. 
The urine being examined every 
half hour, was found in two hours 
to be tinged, and to afford a deep 
blue at the end of four hours. At 
this time blood was taken from the 
arm, but gave not the smallest proof 
of the salt, even in the separated 
serum. The experiment applied to 
the diabetes mellitus is designed to 
prove, that the organs chiefly af- 
fected are the stomach, or chylo- 
poietic, and the ‘kidneys; and that 
the sanguineous system is only in- 
fluenced in a secondary way. Mr. 
Home has proved the same phygiolo- 


gical fact, by tying up the thoracic 


duct of a dog in various places, 
then introducing rhubarb into the 
stomach, and afterwards tracing the 
presence of the rhubarb in the urine, 
although on carefully dissecting the 
animal the ligatures had not been 
found to give way, and of course 
the rhubarb could not have entered 
into the sanguineous system. VI. 
« On the rectification of the hyper- 
bola, by means of two ellipses, prov- 
ing that method to be circuitous, 
and such as requires much more 
calculation chan is requisite by an 
appropriate theorem: in which pro- 
cess a new theorem for the rectifi- 
cation of that curve is discovered. 
To which are added, some further 
observations on the rectification of 
the hyperbola, &c. By the Rev. 
John Hallins, B.D. F.R.S. Being 
am appendix to his former paper on 
the rectification of the hyperbola, 
inserted in the Phil. Trans. for 1802, 
comminnicated by Nevil Maskelyne, 
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D. D. F.R.S. Astronomer Royal.” 
This paper will not admit of abridg- 
ment; and its leagth of title suff 
ciently points out its object. IX. 
«On the composition of Zeolite. 
By James Smithson, Esq. F. R. S.” 
According to this article, zeolite, 
at least that examined, consists of 
silica 4.90, alumina 2.70, soda 1.70, 
ice 0.95. Mr. Smithson suggests, 
that quartz may be an acid; and that, 
in such case, zeolite would be re- 
garded as a compound salt, a hy- 
drated silicate of alumina and soda, 
and hence a compound of alumina 
not very dissimilar to alum. X. 
“ Experiments and observations on 
the different modes in which death 
is produced by certain vegetable 

isons. By Mr. B. C. Brodie, 

.R.S.” This is also a very inge- 
nious and valuable communication. 
The experiments are neat and nu- 
merous, and they prove very satis- 
factorily, that different poisons ope- 
rate in a very different way upon 
different organs, and through such 
organs on the system at large. We 
Jament that our limits will not allow 
us to enter even into a brief sum- 
mary. , 
The XXVIIth volume of the 
“ Transactions of the Society for 
the encouragement of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Commerce,” divided, 
as usual, into the various depart- 
ments of agriculture, chemistry, me- 
chanics, polite arts, colonies and 
trade, &c. contains a considerable 
number of valuable papers, in the 
midst of many that are of a more 
questionable character. We can only 
find space to give a very brief glance 
at a few of them. It is pleasing to 
see, fron the agricultural division, 
that the practice of raisiog timber- 
trees is in several instances carrying 
on with great spirit. Mr. Curwen, 
M. P. expatiates on the advantages 
that result from planting arches on 
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indifferent mountain pasture Jand, 
he having, on the banks of Winders 
mere, appropriated 400 acres of this 
land to the plantation of 1,269,000 
trees, above one half of which are 
larches. Dr. Thackery, of Chester, 
asserts, in like manner, that he 
made, in the counties of Denbigh 
and Merioneth, between Nov. 1804 
and May 1808, on mountainous 
land, on the declivities of hills, and 
in dingles incapable of being im- 
proved by the plough, plantations 
of ash, chesnut, elm, and other fo- 
rest trees, to more than ap extent of 
170 acres: while Mr. Congreve, of 
Aldermaston House, Berkshire, par- 
licularises the process of planting 
75 acres with acorns, In the me- 
chanical division it becomes us to 
notice, that Mr. Gilbert Gilpin, in 
a valuable letter on cranes and flex- 
ible chains, has offered plans of im- 
provement that are well worth at- 
tending to; and has given experi- 
ments to prove, that chains, when 
worked in grooves, are cheaper, 


safer, and more durable, than hemp- 


en ropes. We rejoice also to find, 
that the attention of the society is 
still directed to inethods for sweep- 
ing chimneys, without the employ- 
ment of climbing-boys: and from 
the improvements wuich seem to 
have taken place in various plans 
some time since suggested, we ine 
dulge a hope, that this valuable deé- 
sideratum will ere long be fully ac- 
complished. We meet with two 
distinct schemes for a sort of animal 
telegraph: the first, called an An- 
thropo-Telegraph, is the invention 
of Mr. Knight Spencer, of Bromley 
Lodge, near Bow, and forms a mode 
of communication in the day or night 
by disks: the second, denominated 
a Homograph, is the invention of 
Lieut. James Spratt, of the royal 
navy, whose gallant conduct in the 


battle of Trafalgar is recorded ina 
letter 
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letter which accompanies the com- 
munication, Mr. Spencer employs 
his men to make signals with disks 
held in different attitudes; while 
Lieut. Spratt directs his code of sig- 
nals to be performed with a white 
pocket handkerchief, to be kept in 
different positions relatively to the 
body. The former possesses the 
greater extent of compass; the lat- 
ter the greater degree of ease and 
simplicity. Mr. Miller, of Bedford, 
has described an apparatus of his 
own invention, “ for raising the bo- 
dies of persons who have sunk in 
water, and for assisting persons in 
danger in water.” This machine 
combines the properties of the rope, 
pole, and bar-drags, accommodates 
itself to uneven ground, fishes an 
extent of ten feet at one sweep, and 
can be drawn by a single person. In 
addition to this drag, Mr. M. has 
contrived a Reel Safeguard for the 
security of persons going to the as- 
sistance of those on the point of be- 
ing drowned, or diving for them; 
and a Missile Rope, capable of being 
flung to a persoa in distress, at a 
considerable distance from shore. 
These inventions are perspicuously 
explained by illustrative plates. 
Natural History has also been 
highly benefited of late by the esta- 
blishment of two national societies, 
each of which has already contri- 
Guted a valuable and important vo- 
lume of memoirs. ‘These are the 
Wernerian Natural History Society 
of Edinburgh, and the Geological 
Society of London. The first was 
established in 1808, and contains a 
very respectable ‘ist of honorary, re- 
sident, non-resident, and foreign 
members, embracing the greater 
number of those, who at home or 
abroad have acquired much cele- 
brity in the study of physiology in 
the most extensive use of the term, 
One volume only has hitherto been 





submitted to the public, but it is ¢f 
a respectable and promising cl- 
racter; and though we can find time 
for nothing more, we will run over 
its table of contents, that the reader 
may form to himself some further 
idea of its various bearings. The 
articles are not less than’thirty-four; 
the size of the volume a thick oc- 
tavo of about 630 pages. I. On 
contemporaneous Veins. By Profes- 
sor Jameson. If. Analysis of Fluor 
Spar. By Dr. Thomson. III. On 
the Asclepiadem, a natural order of 
plants separated from the Apocinex 
of Jussieu. By Robert Brown, Esq. 
LV. An account of five rare species 
of British Fishes. By George Mon- 
tagu, Esq. V. Elucidation respect- 
ing the Pinna ingens of Pennant’s 
Zoology. By J. Laskey, Esq. VI. 
Miaeralogical Queries proposed by 
Professor Jameson. VII. On the 
Transition Greenstone of Fassney. 
By Dr. Ogilvy. VIII. Description 
of a small-headed Narwal, cast ashore 
in Zetland. By the Rev. Mr. Flem- 
ing. IX. Ow colouring Geognos- 
tical Maps. By Professor Jameson. 
X. Mineralogical account of Papa 
Stour, one of the Zetland Islands. 
By the Rev. Mr. Fleming. XI. Ob- 
servations on some peculiarities ob- 
servable in the structure of the Gan- 
net; and an account of an insect 
discovered to inhabit the cellular 
membrane of that bird. By George 
Montagu, Esq. Xif. Account of a 
species of Fasciola, which infests the 
trachea of Poultry, with a mode of 
cure. By the same. XIII. Some 
account of a Fin-Whale, stranded 
near Alloa. By Patrick Neill, Sec. 
W.S. XIV. A list of the rarer 
Plants observed in the neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh. By Robert 
Manghar, Esq. XV. Meteorolo- 
gical Journal, kept during voyages 
from Whitby to Greenland, and 
back again, in 1807, 8, and ¥. “ref 
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Mr.W. Scoresby, jun. XVI, Obser- 
vations on the natural and medical 
history of the Zetland Sheep, By Dr. 
Edmonston. XVII. On the mine- 
ralogy and local scenery of certain 
districts in the Highlands of Scot- 
land. By Dr. Macknight. This view 
includes Benledi and its environs ; 
the country from the pass of Leny 
to Balahelist; and that about Stron- 
tian and Ben-nevis. XVIII. Ac- 
count of North British Testacea. By 
J. Laskey, Esq. XIX. Remarks on 
some parts of the animal that was 
cast ashore on the island of Stronsa, 
Sept. 1808. By Dr. Barclay. This 
is a very curious marine animal, ap- 
parently of the cetaccous ciass, from 
its possessing a neck and spiracles, 
but bearing little resemblance. Mr. 
Home appears to have been mis- 
taken in regarding it as a variety of 
the squalus maximus, or great shark. 
Its length was 55 feet. XX. On 
the Topaz of Scotland. By Professor 
Jameson, XXI. Remarks upon the 
Pudding or Conglomerate Rock, 
which stretches along the south 
front of the Grampian Hills. By 
Lieut. Col. Imrie. XXII. On the 
Strontian Lead-glance formation. 
By Professor Jameson. XXIII. On 
Crysolite. By the same. XXIV. On 
the Veins that occur in the newest 
Flock-trap formation of East Lo- 
thian. By Dr. Ogilby, XXV. On 
the Coal-formation of Clackmanan- 
shire. By R. Bald, XXVI. On the 
gasseous combinations of Hydrogen 
and Carbon., By Dr. Thomson, 
XXVIIL. List.of Fishes found in the 
Frith of Forth, and rivers and lakes 
near Edinburgh, with remarks. By 
Patrick Neill, Sec, W.S. XXVIII. 
Catatogue of Animals of the class 
Vermes, found in the Frith of Forth, 
and other parts of Scotland. By 
Professor Jameson... XXIX. List of 
Insects found in the neighbourhood 
ef Edinburgh. By Mr. C, Stewart. 
sll. 


XXX. Account of the Balena 
Mysticetus, or Great Northern or 
Greenland Whale. By Mr. W, Sco- 
resby, jun. XXXI. Summary of 
experiments and observations on the 
Germination of the Graminea, By 
Dr. Yule, XXXII. Account of the 
Coal-formation at Darham, By Tho- 
mas Mackenzie, Esq. XXXII 
Meteorological Observations on a 
Greenland Voyage in the ship Re- 
solution. By Mr. W. Scoresby, jun. 
XXXIV. Analysis of Compact Fel- 
spar from Pentland Hills. By Charles 
Mackenzie, M. D : 

The Geological Society, as we 
have already observed, is of some- 
what later date than the preceding. 
The volume before us is printed in 
a most costly and elegant manner in 
dto. pp. 412, besides a thinser ac- 
companying volume of views and 


sections, beautifully, and in several _ 


instances picturesquely engraven, It 
consists of eighteen articles, consist- 
ing for the most part of geological 
descriptions of particular districts, 
and chemical analyses of particular 
minerals; the contributors being 
J.M Cullock, M. D. F.L.S. Wil- 
liam Philips, Esq. Henry Holland, 
Esq. Nicholas Nugent, M.D. Le 
Coimpte de Bournon, J. F, Benger, 
M. D. Arthur Aikio, Esq. Alex- 
ander Marcet, M. D. F. RLS. Wil- 
liam Fitton, M.). Leonard Horner, 
Esq. James Parkinson, Esq. Smith- 
son Tennant, Esq. F. R.S, ,Hon. 
Henry Grey Bennett, W.H. Pepys, 
Esq. F.R.S.. We congratulate the 
Society on its promising prospects ; 
and especially on the very eatensiwe 
and valuable list of donations ia 
books, maps, and mineral specimens, 
with which the volume closes 

« Essays of the London Archi- 
tectural Society, with four plates. 
Part II.” royal Svo. pp. 189. . The 
origin of this usetul estalushment, 
and the former part of its ciegant 
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and valuable labours, we have already 
noticed. The best Essays are 1, 
from the pen of Mr. Joseph Woods, 
who has contributed ‘‘ An Essay 
on Modern Theories ot ‘Jaste,” in 
which be examines with much cri- 
tical acumen, those of Mr. Price. 
‘Mr. Alison, and Mr. Knight; and 
having subverted various principles 
in ali these, offers a theory of his 
‘own, with which we are not per- 
fectly satisfied. 2. Essay on Bridge- 
Building, by Mr. James Savage, of 
which, however, the first part is 
only printed; and 3. on Genuine 
Architecture, by Mr. James Elms, 
‘but of whose dissertation, only the 
second part is given:—a_ lopping 
and topping which we cannot too 
much protest against. 

The department of biography, 
which was rich last year, has been 
scarcely less so in the present, and 
even more productive in regard to 
characters of our own times. 

Mr Trotter's ‘‘ Memoirs of the lat- 
ter years of the Right Hon. C, J. 
Fox,” 8vo, is, on account of the sub- 
ject of the work, if not on account 
of the work itself, first entitled to 
our attention. This gentleman was 
private Secretary to Mr. Fox during 
that period of his life to which the 
present volume is principally, though 
not exclusively, directed: and it 
must be admitted that every page 
imports confidence on the part of 
the illustrious statesman with whom 
‘he resided, and the most ardent zeal 
and gratitude, and the most pro- 
found veneration for his patron on 
the part of the biographer. The 
work is replete with interest, and 
we are not surprised that it should 
have obtained a third, if not a fourth 
edition already. But Mr. Trotter, 
though he may pass as a warm and 
animated memoirist, is by no means 
qualified for 2 grave and impariial 
historian. The bias of friendship is 





perpetually leading him not merely 
mto an enthusiastic admiration of 


every part of Mr Fox's conduct, 


domestic, senatoriai, and ministerial, 
but into whai is far less to be justi- 
tified, a bitter condemnation of 
every one who deviated from him of 
whatever sect or party. and whether 
upon points that the maturer judg- 
met't of the country at large has ei- 


‘ther sanctioned, or censured. That 
_ Mr, Pitt should have been largely be- 


spattered in the course of this unruly 
prance is not to be wondered at: 
but that Lord Sidmouth, Lord Gren- 
ville, Lord Grey, Lord Lauderdale, 
Mr. Gratton, Mr. Sheridan, and even 
Lord Holland, should have received 
so considerable a portion of the fly- 
ing mire, we had no reason to ex- 
pect. The only persons who have 
been fortunate enough to escape 
from the general proscription ap- 
pear to be Lord Fitzwilliam and 
Mr. Percival: the former of whom 
is chiefly praised on account of his 
mild, unassuming, and less notice- 
able qualities than those of Lord 
Grenville or Lord Grey; and the 
latter as being chiefly a gentlemanly 
minister. Even the physicians who 
attended Mr, Fox in his last illness 
have come in fora part of the ge- 
neral commination: and are indi- 
rectly stated to have hastened his 
death by an injudicious exhibition 
of foxglove. “ As Mr. Fox's age 
was not more than fifty-seven, and 
his constitution a very vigorous one, 
there is some’ reason to think that 
he might have enjoyed a meliorated, 
and not very, distressing state ot 
health for a considerable time, if the 
palliative rather than the experimen- 
tal course had been pursued.” Public 
advertisement, however, subscribed 
by the physicians and apothecary 
who attended Mr. Fox, if we recol- 
lect aright, have explicitly asserted, 


that nosuch medicine was ever pre- 
scribed: 
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scribed: and yet Mr. Trotter ad- 
_mits that on one occasion so haunted 
was his mind with this erroneous 

ntasm of foxglove, and the mis- 
chief it might occasion, though in- 
trusted with the care of giving Mr. 
Fox his medicine with punctuality 
through one night, he purposely de- 
layed it till Mrs, Fox arose, “ and 
three or four hours had passed be- 
yond the appointed time !” 

There can be no doubt that he 
took up a variety of other errors as 
rapidly, and with as little discrimi- 
nations. There is also somewhat 
too much of personal vanity and 
self-importance in the general his- 
tory; in which every friend of Mr, 
fox is put into the back-ground to 
make way for himself; and we can- 
not but loudly protest against the 
finery and affectation of the writer's 
lamentations in the last chapter— 
and especially the boyish conceit of 
whole lines of asterisms at the close 
of different sentences:—as though 
he were abruptly breaking off to 
give us a lecture upon the con- 
stellations. 

We are chiefly dissatisfied, how- 
ever, with Mr. Trotter's rané (for 
we can call it by no softer term) 
about Mr, Fox's religion. We be- 
lieve we may say that we think al- 
together as highly of Mr. Fox’s good- 
ness, and benevolence, and upright- 
ness, and suavity of heart, as Mr. 
. Trottercan do: but religion is a point 
which, if the biographer had been 
prudent, he would have touched 
with a brief and delicate hand, In- 
stead of this Mr. ‘Trotter is perpe- 
tually obtruding upon us declama- 
tions upon the devout piety and 
Christian graces of his patron. 
‘‘ What could disturb the last mo- 
ments of such a mind? what was to 
revive one anxious doubting thought? 
had he not followed all the precepts 
ef Christianity aud carried its divine 





doctrines into the very cabinet and 
the closet of his sovereign? p. 433, 
“He bore his pains as a Christian 
and a man,” p. 450; ‘ behold how 
a patriot and a Christian can meet 
his last hour!” p, 453. “ The scene 
which followed was worthy of the 
illustrious name of Fox.—Then was 
the pious resignation of the Chris. 
tian, who fearlessly abandons his 
fleeting spirit to a merciful Deity, 
visible throughout the day; the un- 
believer, ‘‘ who came to scoff,” must 
Lave remained to pray. It was now 
Mr. Fox gathered the fruits of his 
glorious life: his departare was un- 
ruffled by remorse, he had sacrificed 
every thing that was personal to his 
country’s good, and. found his last 
moments blest by the reflexion that 
his last efforts had been conformable 
to the divine religion he professed, 
to give peace to an afflicted world. 
The hovering angel who waited to 
to receive his spirit, saw that he had 
tarried long enough upon earth; the 
evening advanced, and. sinking na- 
ture announced that his end ap- 
proached, ** I die happy,” said he, 
fixing again and again his eyes upon 
Mrs. Fox," p. 465. ** 1f the beautiful 
scripture expression, “‘ Lord let me 
die the death of the righteous, and 
let my last end be like his!" was ever 
more strongly exemplified im one in- 
stance than in another, it was in the 
last moments of Mr. Fox,” p. 478. 
Now putting all the figured bro- 
cade of these passages aside, they 
should certainly seem to ingicate, in 
plain and sober truth, that Mr. Fox 
passed the time of his sickness, and 
at Jength died, in a most exemplary 
manner, as a devout and serious 
CurisTian; and as such frequently 
conversing upon the doctrines, the 
duties, the graces, and the sublime 
hopes of the gospel, fervently and 
habitually in supplication at the 


throne of grace, and repeatedly and 
Z2 soleranly 
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solemnly engaging in, and deriving 
comfort from the holy sacrament 
administered to him by some grave 
and excellent, and confidential cler- 
gyman, to whose friendship and 
sacred office, he could freely un- 
bosom every feeling of his soul. 
The terms Curisrian and Curis- 
TIANITY, and especially as made use 
of in the pre-eminent degree in 
which they are here so frequently 
employed, imply all this, and in 
truth much more than all this: yet 
when we turn from Mr, Trotter's 
sublime assertions to the facts on 
which he grounds them, we can find 
nothing to justify the one, or to be- 
lieve, that the other is fairly reported. 
‘* The days and evenings,” says he, 
** were now devoted toreading aloud, 
PalamonandArcite, improved by Dry- 
den,—Johnson's Lives of the Poets, 
—the /Eneid,—and Swift's poetry,” 
p. 431. The same edifying hind 
of CaAristian consolation, without 
any change or intermixture what- 
ever, is stated to have been conti- 
nued to the Jatest moment of life; 
not a single book of religion of any 
kind, Christian or pagan, is inti- 
mated to have been glanced at; the 
name of the Bible, and of every thing 
connected with it, is as much kept 
out of sight, as though it had been 
high treason to have uttered a wish 
in favour of it. Mr. Fox, according 
to Mr. Trotter's own account, (for 
we did not know it otherwise), was 
canceived by Dr. Parr to have “‘ dis- 
believed the miracles and mysteries 
of religion ;” and the biographer 
who has quoted the charge with the 
the sole view of opposing it, observes 
in reply, as the only answer he is 
able to muster up in favour of this er- 
emplary Christian character, that on 
one occasion, ‘ when the immortality 
of the soud was touched upon, Mr. 
Fox, then very ill, spoke upon it 
with that seriousness and earnestness 
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for demonstration, which .marked 
him on all weighty subjects. I per. 
ceived,” continues he, “ no disposi- 
tion to express amy ARROGANT doults, 
but on the contrary, that humble 
and modest tone which, upon so 
awful a topic, becomes all men.” 
And this, after all, is the whole he is 
able to say from positive knowledge 
upon the subject. Yet, on one oc- 
casion, (and it is the only one hinted 
at), Mr. Fox, it seems, was attended 
by a minister of the Christian reli- 
gion. He was incidentally at Chis- 
wick; ‘* it was evident,” says Mr, 
Trotter, *‘ that nature was over- 
whelmed, and that the remaining 
struggle could not be long. Mr. 
Bouverie, a young clergyman, then 
sm the house, was brought in. Pray- 
ers were read. Mr. Fox was gutet 
and resigned, but evidently disliked 
speaking.” 

Mr. Fox was 2 consummate states- 
man, in every respect a very honest 
man, and in almost every respect a 
most excellent man. To this cha- 
racter we ¢an heartily subscribe; 
but we have not been able to repress 
our disgust at the absurdity of bol- 
stering him up with the high cha- 
racter of a Christian of -the rarest 
gifts and graces, and supporting such 
a pretension by such an evidence. 
Tt = been often observed, and no- 
thing is more true, that ore single 
injudicious friend does more mischief 
to a cause than a host of open un- 
disguised enemies. 

Wecannot quit this very singular 
volume without admitting, upon the 
evidence offered, that there does ap- 
pear to have been a great want of 
cordiality, and even of similarity, ot 
political views, between Mr. Fox 
and the more illustrious of his col- 
leagues ; and that it is highly pro- 
bable, had his life been spared, 
the extraordinary coalition which 


had taken place bet ween them — 
no 
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not long have continued. There is 
some coarseness in Mr. Trotter's 
manner of treating this subject: yet 
it is the only source we at present 
possess of knowing any thing what- 
ever concerning it: for in the more 
courtly language of Lord Holland, 
we are told, alluding as we suppose 
to this very fact, ‘* the objections to 
such an undertaking (2s a full expla- 
nation of Mr. Fox's political life aud 
conduct) at present, are obvious; and 
after much reflection, they have ap- 

ared to those connected>with him 
snsuperal le.” 

“ The Life of Arthur Murphy, Esq. 
by Jesse Foote, Esq.” 4to. As the ta- 
Jents of Mr.Murphy were various, his 
pursuits were equally so, He at first 
studied for the bar, and was, indeed, 
regularly admitted, and practised fora 
few years. He never, however, ap- 
pears to have been much attached to 
legal studies, and his desultory ge- 
nius was perpetually hurrying bim 
away to other pursuits—chiefly those 
of the stage, and of casual criticism 
on the taste and manners of the 
times. He at length became totally 
disgusted with his legal profession 
upon finding that a junior counsel 
was selected by the Lord Chancellor, 
in preference to himself, for a silk 
robe, and he instantly quitted it. Of 
his critical lucubrations, the best and 
most fortunate work was a periodical 
paper boldly brought out, during the 
publication of the Adventurer, and 
whilst theSpectator,Tatler,Guardian, 
and Rambler, were in the highest 
state of popularity and impression, 
to which he gave the name of The 
Gray’s Inn Journal. It is of varia- 
ble merit, but contains several pieces 
of considerable excellence: the two 
best are selected and reprinted in 
the work before us, consisting of <a 
homorous attack on the Jewish Na- 
turalization Bill, then before Parlia- 
ment, and a eritical inquiry into the 
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predominant cause of the Madness 
of Shakespeare's King Lear, upon 
which last, Johnson in one of bis 
Ramblers bestowed .a flattering 
compliment. 

It was to the stage, however, that 
Mr Murphy directed his chief and 
much successful attention—not in- 
deed as an actor, for in this he com- 
pletely failed after a few trials—but 
as a writer, and in reality one of the 
most successful writers of the pre- 
sent times. In this last line bis chef 
d'oeuvre is “ The Grecian Daugh- 
ter ;” a piece that perhaps bids fairer 
for longevity than any modern drama 
whatever, Mr. Murphy appears to 
have been a man ef a thoroughly in- 
dependent mind—of restless habits 
and irritable feelings. He was hence 
perpetually involved in disputes with 
brother poets and brother drama- 
tists. Churchill was his determined 
enemy, and Garrick would have been 
his determined friend, if he would 
have allowed hin: but from the 
keen and lofty feelings of the one, 
and perbaps an undue degree of 
pride on the part of the other, the 
connexion was of a very chequered 
kind—a tissue of amity and hostility, 
Mr. Murphy is, to a certain extent, 
his own biographer. He drew upa 
sketch of his life to a very late pe- 
riod of it. The volume before us 
opens with ,this outline; and the 
remainder of it, which is furnished 
by Mr. Foot, takes the introductory 
sketch as a kind of text book, ‘and 
fills up the hints with an agreeable 
detail, 

“The Life of William Wayn- 
flete, Bishop of Winchester, Lord 
High Chancellor of England, &e, 
by Richard Chandler, D.D.” 8vo, 
This is a work rather addressed to 
the antiquary than to the general 
reader. It was composed at least 
twenty years ago ad the MS, was 


Ligbly approved by the late Dr. 
Horne, 
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Horne, Bishop of Norwich, to whose 
jadgment it was submitted; why, 
however, it was net published upon 
the strength of such approbation we 
have not been able to aig nor bas 
the editor, Charles Lambert, Esq. 
of the Inner Temple, been able to 
inform us. We do not exactly know 
how long Dr. Chandler has been 
dead: but “a short time previous 
to his death,(observes Mr. Lambert,) 
he placed the manuscript in my 
hands, with a request that I would 
arrange the notes, and prepare the 
whole for publication in the best 
and speediest manner possible: in 
compliance with which request it is 
now laid before the public.” The 
style is plain, and the matter, for the 
most part, simply historical and 
chronological. Bishop Wayofiete is 
well known to have been one of the 
most magnificent founders of public 
institutions of any character what- 
ever in any age whatever. He 
was contemporary with Edward IV, 
Henry VI, and Richard III: and 
such was the suavity and conciliation 
of his manners, that he appears to 
have passed through this age of po- 
litical turmoil with less personal dis- 
turbance than perhaps any other 
publie character whatscever. He 
was the founder of Magdalen Hall, 
and afterwards of Magdalen. Col- 
Jege at Oxford; and of the Chapel 
and School-House of Waynflete, in 
Liftcolnshire. 

** The Life of the Right Reverend 
Beilby Porteus, D. D. lete Lord Bi- 
shop of London: by the Rev. Ro- 
bert Hodgson, A. M. F.R.S. &c.” 
8vo. Those who are for ever hunt- 
ing for incident and adventure, and 
ex only live upon variety, must 
put this book by, for it will not an- 
swer their purpose. But those who 
are pleased with the ealm quiet of 
virtue and piety, walking in undis- 
turbed career through a jong life of 
merited success and sunshine, and 
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diffusing, from a highly important 
and pre-eminent station, a taste for 
moral excellence of every kind in 
every direction, perpetually reclaim- 
ing and alluring to what is right by 
example, as well as by precept, 
courageously remonstrating on every 
necessary oceasion, with the great 
as well as with the little, —will 
here meet with a picture that will 
delight them to the heart: and Mr. 
Hodgson, who we know to be, by 
marriage, a near relative of this ve 
excellent prelate, could not have en- 
gaged in a more duteous province 
than in drawing up the simple, but 
gratifying annals before us. The 
Life is intended as an accompani- 
ment to a complete edition of the 
Bishop's works, which are now in 
the press. 

‘** Memoirs of the Life, Writings, 
and Correspondence, of William 
Smellie, F. R. S. and F. A. S: by Roe 
bert Kerr, F. R.S. and F. A.S. Ed.” 
2 vols. 8vo. This work goes some 
what farther in pursuit of patronage 
than is usual with modern writers; 
for it is dedicated to a celebrated 
literary character who has been dead 
for the last thirty years—‘‘ to the 
Memory of the Hon. Henry, Lord 
Kames.” Mr. Smellie is well known 
by professional occupation to have 
been an eminent printer, and by taste 
and genius a scholar, and a natural 
philosopher of considerable extent 
and variety: in consequence of which 
it is not to be wondered at that he 
should have been on terms of inti- 
mate acquaintance with most.of the 
literary characters of his time ; it is 
also, as his son Mr. Alexander Smel- 
lie justly observes, towards the com- 
meuveement of the biography before 
us, “ perfectly well known, that 
many publications of great merit 
were considerably improved by him, 
not merely as a servile corrector of 
the press, but by critical revisal, and 


matcrial amendment of language, 
argument, 
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argument, and arrangements.” He 
was author of various publications 
of genuine value; he contributed 
many, articles to the Eucyclopedia 
Britannica, for whici indeed we are 
chiefly indebted to him, as the first 
edition was entirely compiled and 
conducted by himself; and he re- 
wrote almost the whole ot his friend 
Dr.W. Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, 
in order that it might be reduced 
from an unwieldy mass into the 
shape and size in which it first ap- 
peared. He planned or superin- 
tended many of the best periodical 
works that appeared in Edinburgh 
during this period; read lectures for 
Dr. Hope, professor of botany, 
during a term of six weeks, in 
which the Doctor was contined by 
an accident; afterwards read lec- 
tures on natural history for him- 
self, with considerable approbation; 
and was a candidate to succeed Dr. 
Ramsay in the vacant chair of na- 
tural history in 1775, which how- 
ever he lost, probably owing to the 
politics of the day. His most im- 
portant work is ‘“‘ The Philosophy 
of Natural History,” two vols. Ato. 
the first of which was published in 
1790, and the second after _his 
death, which occurred in his fifty- 
fifth year, June 24, 1795. 

“ Memoirs of the Political and 
Private Life of James Caulfield, 
Earl of Charlemont, Knight of St. 
Patrick, &c. By Francis Hardy, 
Esq. Member of the House of Com 
moos in the three last Parliaments 
of Ireland.” 4to. These are Me- 
moirs of a great and good man;— 
an unassuming but inflexible pa- 
triot, a modest but enlightened 
statesman, a sincere friend, and an 
elegant scholar. Mr. Hardy has 
pertormed his task with credit to 
himself and deserved honour to his 
patron. In the present place we 
have no occasion to add any thing 





farther; as we have already quoted 
from this work to a considerable 
extent in a prior department of the 
Register for the year. 

** Memoirs of the Life of Tho- 
mas Beddoes, M. D. with an ana. 
lytical account of bis writings. . By 
John Edmonds Stock, M.D.” 4to, 
As a husband, father, and friend, 
the life of Dr. Beddoes was truly 
valuable, for he discharged the du- 
ties characteristic of these offices 
with great assiduity and affection: — 
as a man of general literature, his 
acquisitions were considerable; but 
as a medical theorist and practitioner 
we cannot be quite so compli- 
mentary: he discovered much fancy 
but little judgment; his views 
were always visionary, and his as- 
sumptions sanguine: he grasped at 
every novelty that was started, pur- 
sued the phantom through all its 
fleeting forms, and always found it 
conducting him to some bog or 
dangeious precipice. He died at 
Cheltenham, in the 49th year of 
his age, of an affection of the lungs, 
which he is said to have mistaken, 
although the very disease to which 
for a long period he had peculiarl 
directed his attention. Dr. Stock 
has paid to the memory of his 
friend, a respectful tribute of at- 
tention; but has in some parts of 
his defence advanced somewhat too 
far, by charging those who thought 
differently with dulness and igno- 
rance, 

“ Memoirs of Prince Eugene of 
Savoy. Written by himself. Trans- 
lated from the French by William 
Mudiord.” 8vo. On the contineht 
these memoirs are regarded as ge- 
nuine. They begin and end with 
great abruptness; the latter failure is 
apologized for by the writer himself 
from the attack of a painful dis- 
order; the former we are still left 


to divine or not as we please. They 
couiain 
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contain many judicious and original 
remarks, which may be said to tur- 
nish a sort of intrinsi¢ evidence. 

We proceed to the philology of 
the current year; and shall com- 
mence with 

© "[Oupara ' ErAsvixd Greek 
Idioms, exhibited in particular pas- 
sages trom the best authors: with 
English notes and a parsing index: 
to which are added Observations on 
some Idioms of the Greek language. 
Py the Rev. William Neilson, D. D. 
M. R, I. A.” 8vo. This work, 
though somewhat too summary, is 
well calculated, so far as it goes, to 
familiarize young students in the 
idiom of the beautiful and compre- 
hensive language of which it treats. 
The writer is largely indebted to the 
labours of Vigerus and Hoogeveen, 
and he could.not well have applied 
himself to better sources. ‘The con- 
cluding observations are designed as 
a generalized view of the diflerent 
kinds and pr-ncipies of Greek idioms: 
the arrangement is excellent, but 
the attempt is extremely imperfect 
from its great brevity. 

‘* Latin Synonyms, with their 
Significations, and Examples taken 
from the best Latin Authors. By 
M J.B. Gallin Dumesnil. Trans- 
Jated into English, with additions 
and corrections: by the Rev. J. M. 
Gosset."”. The author of this very 
excellent collection was late prin- 
cipal of the college of Louis le 
Grand in the University of Paris; 
and the high and deserved reputa- 
tion it has attamed on the continent 
justly entitles it to an English ver: 
sion; noreould it well have fallen into 
betier bands for this purpose than 
the present translator's. The volume 
contains upwards of two thousand 
hve hundred examples, chosen with 
great judgment, and distingu.shed 
and explained with. grest critical 
nicety. Mr. Gosset’s additions and 
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corrections considerably improve the 
value of the work 

‘* Essays, Literary and Miscella- 
neous. By J. Aikin, M.D” gvo, 
470 pp. These productions have 
appeared before in a periodical mis- 
cellany: but most of them are 
altered and improved; and the first 
two are enlarged by nearly one 
half. The subjects treated of are 
the following: ‘‘ On Similes in 
Poetry,” instances of which are 
brought from Homer, Virgil, Mil- 
ton, and various other poets, from 
all the elements, man, animals, and 
vegetables. ‘* On Poetical Personi- 
fications,” divided into three classes, 
natural, mixed, emblematical. “ On 
the humour of Addison.” ‘ On the 
comparative value of different pro- 
ductions in the fine arts.”’. “* On the 
equivocal character of Insanity,” 
‘© Verbal Remarks on the words 
republic and commonwealth; people 
and populace; loyal and loyalty; 
reformation and reform; abdicate; 
infidelity; infidel; blasphemy; blas- 
phemer; impiety; on the mixture 
of words from the learned lan- 
guages unchanged, with the Eng- 
lish.” ** On Reasoning from Ana- 
logy.” ‘On Duelling.” ‘* On the 
Freedom of the Press in England.” 
The correctness of taste, and neat 
and classical style which distinguish 
all the productions of Dr. Aikin’s 
pen are here equally conspicuous. 

“ Lucianus Redivivus: or Dia- 
logues concerning Men, Manners, 
and Opinions,” 8svo. The collo- 
quies here offered, take place be- 
tween Voltaire and Rousseau; Fre- 
derick I. of Prussia and Machiavel ; 
Jobnson and Garrick; Goldsmith 
and Kenrick; interspersed with 
others between ideal characters. 


The writer has prudently concealed 
his name in an ondertaking that 
requires great: skill, learning, and 
He “ is not vain enough, 

(he 


genius. 
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(he tells us,) to think of placing 
himself on a level with Lucian ;” 
and if he had not been vain enough 
to have adopted his name, which 
looks something like the vanity he 
disavows, he would have been still 
more at home, and in the character 
nature designed for him, 

** Literary Recreations; or moral, 
historical, and religious Essays. By 
Henry Card” This volume 1s dated 
from Margate; and it seems admi- 
rably calculated for such a meridian. 
Common-place, and common merit, 
whatever be the subject touched 
upon 

“ A Tour in quest of Genealogy, 
through several parts of Wales, So- 
mersetshire, and Wiltshire, in a 
series of Letters to a Friend in 
Dublin: interspersed with a descrip- 
tion of Stourhead and Stonehenge; 
together with various anecdotes, and 
curious fragments frem a M., S., 
collection ascribed to Shakespeare. 
By a Barrister.” 8vo. Some who 
have imposed upon the public by 
forging manuscripts of this kiad, 
have been afterwards tempted by 
vanity to disclose them; we shall 
never have to accuse this writer of 
the same vice, for he will never 
have the same reason. The public 
may possibly be benefited by bim 
as a lawyer, but can never be im- 
posed upon by him as an antiquary. 

“« Essays on the Superstitions of 
the Highlanders of Scotland; to 
which are added, Translations from 
the Gaelic, and Letters conuected 
with those formerly published. By 
the Author of ‘ Letters from the 
Mountais,” two vls, 12mo. We 
had rather Mrs. Grant had chosco 
some other subject than the present, 
upon her once more deterinining 
to appear in print, for she hay already 
said so much upon the same theme, 
that she is by no means free frem 
self-repetition, both of Sentiment 


and language. All we wonder at, 
indeed, is, that she has been abie, 
under these circumstances, to deliver 
herself: with so much originality as 
we actually meet with. For the 
rest—we find her still possessing, 
as on former occasions, great powers 
of description, both of characters 
and scenery ;—sirong force of con- 
ception, and acuteness of reasoning ; 
vivid occasional brightness; perpe- 
tual activity of fancy; and a fine 
enthusiasm’ for virtue, simplicity, 
and the Highlands. It is unneces- 
sary to add more, as we have copied 
from the work pretty freely in an- 

other depariment of our Register, 
‘* Meinorandum on the Subject 
of the Earl of Elgio’s Pursuits in 
Greece,” Svo. 89 pp. Rome is no 
longer a field tor cultivating the 
powers of the Britich artist; and, 
plundered and exhausted indeed 
as it bas been by the torce of 
French tyranny, it could scarcely 
be a proper field for bim, were 
the loug-wished for season of 
secure peace once more to Visit 
us. The tract before us, how- 
ever, sufficiently shows that we are 
by no means absolutely dependent 
upon the Italian chisel for works of 
human perfection to copy after; it 
evinces abundantly that the relics 
of Greece, may even now vic, as 
they at one time incomparably sur- 
passed, those of Rome; and if the 
elegant traveller and scholar before 
us should continue his researches 
and collections much longer, bis 
own country will be able to rival, 
by fair purchase, and with the con- 
sent of the established government, 
all the productions which the fraud 
and force of Bonaparte have im- 
ported into the French metropolis. 
We cannot too powerfully recom- 
mend to our readers the narrative of 
Lord Elgia in bis pursuit after 
Grecian excelicacies of sculpture 
and 
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and architecture; and which we 
have freely copied into the literary 
selections of the present volume. 

«« The Hindu Pantheon. By Ed- 
ward Moor, F. R.S. Member of 
the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, &c.” 
Royal 4to. ‘his is a useful work 
for those who are desirous of being 
acquainted with Hindu mythology. 
Mr. Moor who hes studied his sub- 
ject with no small degree of atten- 
tion in India, we believe at Benares, 
has availed himself of every assist- 
ance he could obtain from the va- 
tuable volumes of the Asiatic Re- 
searches, the elegant labours of Sir 
W. Jones, and other oriental scholars 
of acknowledged merit, and by ad- 
mission to various museums formed by 
noblemen and gentlemen who have 
been in India, as well as to the 
rouseum and library of the Kast 
India Company. His observations 
are enriched and illustrated by a 
very extensive series of well-exe- 
cuted engravings. 

“The Ramayuna of Valmeeki: 
with a Prose Translation and Expla- 
natory Notes. By William Carey 
and Joshoa Marshman. Vol. Il. 
containing part of the second book,” 
4to. 522 pp. 30 Rupees. Seram- 
pore. We only notice this ela- 
borate volume, to show that the 
splendid and extensive undertaking, 
under the patronage of the British 
Indian government, of giving the 
most esteemed and learned of the 
Braminical scriptures authentic 
and apocryphal, is still proceed- 
ing. The general subject, and 
the first volume we have noticed on 
a former occasion; and shall now 
only observe, that the missionaries 
engaged upon the present bulky 
mythos, expect that they will be 


able to complete a transletion of 


the whole of it in eight additional 
volumes, which are to appear with 
as much speed as possible. 
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“« The Metamorphosis of Sona 
Hindu Tale. With a Glossary de 
scription of the Mythology of the 
Sastras. By John Dudley, Vicar of 
Soleby, in Leicestershire,” }2mo. 
100 pp. This poem, which gives an 
account of the Metamorphosis, and 
is formed from a legendary tale 
from the Varyena Purana, consists 
of not more than nine hundred lines, 
and is rather sketched out for the 
glossary, than the glossary for the 
poem). The Hindu names are made 
to slide into smooth, and elegant 
English metre; the descriptions are 
generally correct, and the scenery 
i$ picturesque, 

Among the most valuable classics 
of the year, we shall first notice 

** EYPITMMIAOT EKABH. Euri- 
pidis Hecuba, &c.” “ The Hecuba of 
Euripides, corrected from the MSS, 
with brief Notes, chiefly explaining 
the reasons of the Corrections. By 
Richard Porson, &c.” 8vo. The 
title-page of this work~ bears the 
date of 1808; while an advertise- 
ment, prefixed to it by the book- 
sellers, bears the date of the current 
year. The fact is, that the very 
valuable preface to the Hecuba ap- 
peared in 1797; and its still more 
valuable supplement, the length of 
which is four times that of the pre- 
face itself, was added in the edition 
of 1802. The edition before us, 
so far as relates to the text of the 
poet, and the annotations of the 
illustrious editor, were actually 
printed, as the title specifies, in 
1808; but the work not having 
been completed at this time, and 
the death of Mr. Porson having 
prevented him from completing 1t 
himself, his friends have undertaken 
to complete it for him, by reprint- 
ing both the preface and supple- 
ment, with such additions as Mr. 
Porson’s papers were found to sup- 


piv. These however are but pa 
an 








and if printed by themselves, would 
scarcely amount to more than two 
additional! pages. 

« Tentamen de Metris ab Aés- 
ehylo iv Choricis Cantibus adhi- 
bitis,” Svo. 619 pp. “ Essay on the 
Metres employed by A&schylus in 
his Choruses.” This laborious pro- 
duction has proceeded from the clas- 
sical pen of Dr. Burney, than whom 
no man is better qualified for so 
severe a task, and who is well 
known to have devoted a great part 
of many yeurs to its accomplish- 
ment ' Instead of trusting to the 
guidance of the ear, or forming 
fanciful and preconceived theories, 
he has pursued the more correct 
and far safer method of obtaining 
just notions of Greek harmony, by a 
diligent collation and comparison of 
the metrical remains of the dramatic 
poets; upon which alone he has 
founded his dicta, and which being 
thus built upon a rock, he after- 
wards applics, with singular success, 
to the enucleation of a multitude of 
involved and difficult points. 

«« Hephestionis Alexandrini En- 
chiridion, &c."  ** The Enchiridion 
of Hzphestion, faithfully collated 
with the MS. copies, with varioram 
Notes, and especially those of Leo- 
nard Hotchkis, M. A. By Thomas 
Gaisford, A. M. To which is sub- 
joined, the Chrestimathia of Pro- 
clas.” We learn trom a note, that 
Mr. Hotchkis was a fellow of St: 
John's College, Cambridge, and af- 
terwards Master of Shrewsbury 
school. That he was a man of 
extensive erudition is obvious from 
the annotations selected from him, 
which display great judgment, learn- 
ing, and criticel acumen. These 
annotations, however, are less fre- 
quent than from the prominent 
notice of his name in the title-page 
we should have expected. ‘The notes, 
which are placed at tlie foot of the 


~~ 
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page, besides those of Mr, Hotchkis, 
are generally selected from D'Ar. 
nand, D’Orville, and De Pauw. To 
these the editor has often added 
notes of his own, many of them 
not the least valuable of the 
assemblage. This manual of He- 
phestion, as now edited, cannot fail 
of being an ee present to the 
industrious student. The succes- 
sive editions of Junta, Turnebus, 
and Pauw, have long become scarce; 
but the present is superior to any of 
them in the elegance and correct. 
ness of its text, its accurate account 
of the various readings, the varioram 
notes at the foot of the page, and 
the postlegomenon of a copious 
and valuable commentary. To the 
Chrestomathia of Proclus are sub- 
joined the notes of Schottus, Nun- 
nesius, Sylburgius, and Heyne. 

We proceed to the national 
of the current year; of which there 
has been an abundant harvest, 
though much of it is by no means 
of the best and rarest kind. 

«© The Vision of Don Roderick, a 
Porm. By Walter Scott, Esq.” 
T* « volitical events of the day alone 
have given 1\se to this effusion; and 
it is not likely to survive the day ta 
which it is addressed. As it is 
short, we have copied the whole of 
it into the department of poetical 
selections, to which we refer our 
readers. Mr. Scott will here be 
found to have departed from bis 
accustomed wildness of metre, for 
regular shackles. 

** Retrospection, a Poem, in fae 
miliar Verse. By Richard Camber. 
land.” This is the last production 
of the venerable bard, whose name 
it bears: it commences as follows : 
World, I have known thee long, and now the 


hour ; 
When I must part from thee is near at hand. 


Near, indeed—Westminster Abbey 
received his remains in about fen 
days 
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days after its publication. The work 
itself is little ‘else than the writer's 
life put into.verse; it has but little 
force or poetical merit; but to those 
who know the author, or have ever 
fully read his preceding works, it 
has very powerful influence of an- 
other kind. 

‘“« The Plants, a Poem; Cantos 
the Third and Fourth. By Wil- 
liam Tighe, Esq.” The author. in 
this volume brings to a conclusion 
an clegant, and upon the whole, an 
animated poem, upon a subject 
which has often been selected, but 
in which he nevertheless finds sufti- 
cient novelty; for nature will always 
furnish novelty to the attentive en- 

virer, regular and harmonious as 
she isin her usnal march. There 
is a sufficiency of classical allusion, 
and picturesque delineation; some- 
what less sublimity than in Darwin, 
but at the same time less glare, and 
certainly much more freedom. 

** Psyche, with other Poems. By 
the late Mrs, Henry Tighe.” The 
fair writer of this elegant allegory, 
afier six years of protracted illness, 
expired March 24, 1810. We have 
hence perused it with a pleasing 
melancholy, and perhaps some pre- 
judice of favour. Yet in sober 
truth we can fairly assert, that it 
stands in need of no adventitious 
event to fix the reader's approbation ; 
and under this impression, we cor- 
dially send him back to the extracts 
we have thought it our duty to make 
from it, and to insert in the pre- 
ceding department of our Register. 

‘© The Poetical Works of Anna 
Seward, with Extracts from her 
Literary Correspondence. Edited 
by Walter Scott, Esq.” In Three 
Volumes.” Small 8vo. 

** Letters of Anna Seward: writ- 
ten between the Years 1784 and 
1807. In Six Volumes,” Crown Svo. 
The fame of Anna Seward must 
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repose rather on her poetical than 
on her epistolary talents. ‘Fhat in- 
deed, which may proceed from the 
last source, must be altogether post- 
humous, for as a letter-writer, what- 
ever her private friends may bave 
done, the world has even now to 
become acquainted with and, eulo- 
gize her. There seems a sort of 
vanity in the manner in which both 
these works were prepared for the 
public eye: they were carefully ar- 
ranged, and re-copied, and bound 
up in MS. and disposed of by a will 
for some time antecedently to the 
writer’s death—and by a will too of 
a most extraordinary composition, 
and possessing more of tittle-tattle 
than we ever witnessed in an instru- 
ment of this kind in our lives, or 
probably ever shali again. By the 
terms of this will, the posthumous 
publication of the poetical works 
was deputed to Mr. Scott, and of 
the epistolary works to Mr, Con- 
stable, with neither of whom the 
fair testatrix appears to have had 
any thing more than the most su- 
perficial acquaintance; but it is ob- 
vious that she thought these were 
the gentlemen who would best an- 
swer her purpose. The poems pos- 
sess more merit than usually belongs 
to posthumous collections, or those 
which an author does not think it 
worth while to bring personally be- 
fore the public: they are, however, 
too much interspersed with occa- 
sional pieces and addresses, which 
may prove a dead weight to the 
rest. The letters display great vi- 
gour and capacity ef mind, great 
command and. felicity of language, 
and, in general, sentiments highly 
favourable to the best feelings of 
the heart, and demonstrative of 
their existence in the writer's own. 
But they are so intermixed with the 
the private unbosomings of intimate 


friends, upon delicate subjects, that 
without 
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without their consent, such cor- 
respondences ought never to have 
been blazoned before the world. 

‘* The Remains of Joseph Blacket : 
consisting of Poems, Dramatic 
Sketches, the Times, an Ode; and 
a Memoir of his Life. By Mr. 
Pratt.” Two Vels. 8vo. This work 
is strongly recommended to the be- 
nevolence of the public, by the pe- 
culiarity of its history; and we may 
add, will not be discommended on 
the score of ivtrinsic merit. Mr, 
Blacket was an untaught bard—just 
rising into an honourable reputation, 
when he was attacked by a pul- 
monary consumption, which had 
already proved fatal to a beloved 
sister, and which destroyed him also 
at Seaham, near Sunderland, Au- 
gust 22, 1810. He has Jeft behind 
him an aged mother and an orphan 
daughter; and whatever profit may 
accompany the sale of this work, 
will be a seasonable legacy to these 
near relations. 

“« The Banks of the Wye; a 
Poem, in Four Books. By Robert 
Bleomtield, Author of the Farmer's 
Boy.” In easy and natural descrip- 
tion, the bard of Suitulk here de- 
scribes the scenery and events that 
accompanied him, while one of a 
party that in 1807 proposed to 
themselves a short excursion down 
the Wye and through part of South 
Wales. The usual style, character, 
and other merits that distinguish 
this writer's productions, may be 
traced in about the same proportion 
in this pleasing production. 

“ Poems By Miss Holford.” 8vo. 
These are the smaller and more 
limited flights of a poetess, who in 
“ Wallace, or the Fall of Falkirk,” 
sufficiently proved that she has in- 
nate powers of stretching a bold 
and lofty, and long-expanded wing. 
We cannot, however, compliment 
her upon the present collection; 


there is too often a want of geniw, 


judgment, and originality. 


** Dramatic and Narrative Poems, 
By John Josbua Earl of Carysfort, 
K. P.” Two vols. 8vo. These 
volumes do great credit to the'tite- 
rary taste and genius of the noble 
author. The dramatic poems, which 
are four in number, fill the first 
volume, are formed upon correct 
models, and with many of the ex- 
cellencies, have none of the defects 
of the French school, They are 
well conceived, and accurately plan- 
ned; but are somewhat deficient: in 
pathos and animation, The narra- 
tive pieces discover great richness 
of invention, and gracé of versifiea- 
tion. 

The rest it will be sufficient te 
catalogue. ‘* Poems, by Elijah 
Barwell Impey, Esq.’ 8vo. contain- 
ing high metrical polish, formed 
upon Italian models. “The Tr j- 
umphs of Religion; a sacred Poem, 
in Four Parts.” Published anony- 
mously; and which we suppose will 
never be known otherwise,  Sim- 
ple Pleasures, by Miss Venning.”’ 
Designed, as the authoress herself 
modestly states, “ for young persons 
alove twelve years of age.” “ Gle- 
norhel, a descriptive Poem in Two 
Volumes. By James Kennedy.” Full 
of new words and new conceits. 
‘« Christina, the Maid of the South 
Seas, a Poem, by Mary Russell Mit- 
ford; exhibiting many proofs of 
taste and genius; and from which 
nothing but want of space prevents 
us froin copying. * Poems, by D. P. 
Camptell.’ Dedicated to the Da- 
chess of Gordon, and published by 
the bookseller, Mr. Young, of In- 
verness, from the benevolent motive 
of serving a young women who he 
thought, and thought correctly, is 
imbued with a truly poetic spirit. 

The chief Novels, Tales, and Ro- 
mances, that have occurred to us in 

the 
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the course of the year, are the fol- 
lowing: “ Mr, Dibdin’s Bibliomania, 
or Book-madness, a Bibliographical 
Romance in Six Parts, illustrated 
with Cuts;” and we may add, 
abounding with wit and high in- 
terest. ‘‘ Cottage Dialogues among 
the Irish Peasantry, by Mary Lead- 
beator; with Notes and a Preface, 
by Maria Edgeworth.” Well wor- 
thy of being* put into the hands of 
the junior parts of a family. “ Thinks 
I to Myself.” A tale which has 
now been so gencrally in every one's 
hands, as to render it unnecessary 
for us to point eut its peculiar me- 
rits. ‘ Frederic de Montford, by 
the Author of the Pursuits of 
Fashion.” 12mo. Three Vols. Con- 
taiming some novelty and more hu- 
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mour. ‘‘ Gotha, or Memoirs of the 
Wurtzburg Family, founded on 
Facts, by Mrs. §." 12mo. Two Vols. 
** Frederick, or Memoirs of my 
Youth, int d with occasional 
Verse.” 12mo. Two Vols. This is 
ushered into the world in all the 
finery of a gay and gaudy pink-suit; 
but it becomes us to add, that we 
believe it would have found its way 
without such adventitious decora- 
tions. ‘ Felissa, or the Life and 
opinions of a Kitten of Sentiment.” 
8vo. A tale that will amuse, and 
without exciting mischief of any 
kind. ‘ Islanda Fitzalton, or the 
Misfortunes of a young Irish Lady.” 
A work that has had the honour 
of being noticed in some of the. 
foreign journals. 


FOREIGN 








FOREIGN LITERATURE 
Of the Year 1811. 


CHAPTER I, 
BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL. 


Comprising a Sketch of the various Productions of France, America, 
Germany, Denmark, and Sweden. 


NE of the best accounts we 
have seen in the course of the 
current year of the state of religion 
in France is contained in M, Faber’s 
“« Notices sur Ll’ Intérieur de /a 
France,” ‘‘ Essays ov the Interior 
of France,” at an English version of 
which we have already glanced, and 
to the general matter contained in 
the original of which, we shall still 
have to return in the third chapter 
of the present division. From this 
work we learn that religion is as 
much made a state engine of, as in- 
ternal police and finance. The ec- 
clesiastical charges of the pulpit, and 
especially those offered on particu- 
lar occasions by the archbisbops and 
bishops, and the ostentatious parade 
of religious festivals in the different 
dioceses, are dressed up in the most 
enticing manner, to attract the at- 
tention of the public, in order to re- 
sound the glory of his imperial ma- 
jesty. The dignitaries of the church 
strive with one another in the ful- 
someness of their flattery. They 
compare Napoleon to all the distin- 
guished characters in the Old Testa- 
ment: to Joshua ; to Cyrus; to the 


Lion of the tribe of Judah. Even 
the most antichristian, and abomi- 
nable measures—even the conscrip- 
tion itself—are advocated by this 
timid and servile tribe. ‘ Can any 
law be more equitable than the 
military conscription?” said the 
bishop of Séez ; ‘* that conscription 
which summonses all the citizens, 
without exception or distinction, to 
bear arms for a few years only, in 
the flower and vigour of youth, that 
they may afterward return to their 
peaceful homes ?”—** It is to the 
succour of heaven,” exclaimed the 
bishop of Liege, ‘‘ that our august 
monarch owes his wonderful suc- 
cess. Happy is the man who put- 
teth his trust in Gop, and whose 
hope is the Lord,"—*‘* Like another 
Judas Maccabeeus,” said the bishop 
of Metz, “‘ Napoleon puts on his 
breast-plate as a giant; he braces 
himself with armour for the com- 
bat." —‘* The prodigy, my brethren, 
which we admire,” cried the arch- 
bishop of Bourges, “‘ is not the work 
of men ; it is the handiwork of the 
mighty God who watches over the 


man of his right hand.” The bishop 
of 
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of Quimper introduces a voice from 
heaven addressing Bonaparte, and 
predicting all possible success ; 
while another of these disinterested 
dignitaries exclaims, ‘‘ he leaves the 
care of his destiny to the mighty 
hand which brought him oud of the 
land of Egypt.” 

While these ecclesiastica] panegy- 
rists are thus zealous in the praise 
of their ruler, the internal state of 
their dioceses, the proper object of 
their attention, exhibits a deplorable 
picture. The inferior clergy are 
often abandoned to the most abject 
indigence; the churches in many 
parishes are in decay, while in 
others there are no churches what- 
ever remaining. Thus the ministry, 
offering but little prospect of com- 
xetency or respectability, is no 
onger embraced as a profession by 
young men in sufficlent numbers ; 
and the complaint of a want of cler- 
gymen is loud and general. The 
bishop of St. Brien openly deplored 
that he had no more than fifty ec- 
clesiastics in a diocese requiring 
seven hundred: the archbishop of 
Rowen, Jately declared in a pastcral 
letter, that in a few years his dio- 
cese would be without priests, and 
the ‘house of the Lord without 
Levites;" and the archbishop of 
Paris adopted this grievance as the 
subject of his charge, and conjured 
his flock ‘* to supply the vineyard 
of the Lord with labourers.” All 
"this isa consequence of the conduct 
of Bonaparte ; who having provided 
for the higher dignitaries, and done 
what was necessary to produce a 
pompous effect, is indifferent to the 
humbler consideration of the com- 
fort of the people. ‘That religion, 
in all its shapes, may serve the pur- 
pose of an engine of state, the 
government retains the nomination 
of all protestant as well as catholic 
functionaries. Lay-directors, with 
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the title of presidents, are appointed 
at the head of consistories, take the 
oath of allegiance to the ruler, and 
receive salaries from the state, They 
are expected in return to give to 
their communities the impulse re- 
quired by government for the pur- 
pose of raising men and money: 
and they shew themselves not less 
subservient to the will of their mas- 
ter in their popular addresses than 
their catholic brethren. It is not 
surprising that Bonaparte — should 
take pains to cultivate the attach- 
ment of the protestants, when we 
learn that the number subject to his 
sway is estimated at five millions, 
exclusive of the adjunct kingdom of 
Holland. We may add to this 
statement, that M. Jouhaud, in his 
Paris dans le dixneuviem? Siecle, 
expressly states that the gamblers of 
the Stock-exchange have a vacant 
church appropriated to their use. 

‘* Considérations sur letat, &c.” 


* Considerations on the present 
State of Christianity. By John 
Trembley.” 8vo. Paris. We are 


glad to meet with this work, and to 
witness one plain, intelligent and ae- 
tive individual, honestly and boldly 
engaged in defending the trath and 
importance of revealed religion 
against the host of deists and atheists 
by whom he is surrounded. We 
know not whether Germany or 
France is mest infested with persons 
of the two last characters: we believe 
the former, and in several of our 
preceding volumes have endeavoured 
to give specimens of the looseness 
and destructive concessions with 
which many of the German divines 
themselves have undertaken to in- 
terpret the Scriptures, and to bring 
down both facts and doctrines to the 
level of man's natural conceit and 
apprehension. Against all these 


M. Trembley, in the work before 


us, courageously takes his stand; 
and 
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and in order the more effectually to 
vppose them divides his work into 
six chapters. In the first he treats 
of the nature of Christianity, and of 
the facts on which it rests. In the 
second of miracles. In the third he 
examines the objections which have 
been raised against miracles, and the 
different methods in which the ad- 
versaries to Christianity have pro- 
ceeded. In the fourth he discusses 
the following questions “ Whether 
Jesus Christ does not appeal to his 
miracles in confirmation of his doc- 
trine? Whether he accommodated 
his ideas to those cf the Jews? 
Whether every thing ought to be 
decided by a reference to his doc- 
trine?, Whether if Christ be nothing 
more than a philosopher, Christi- 
anity must not fall to the ground ? 
_ And whether natural religion must 
not yield to the same strokes which 
are levelled at the religion of the 
gospel? In chapter five, he treats 
of the metaphysical principles of the 
modern innovators ; of their oppo- 
sition to the morality of the gospel; 
of the nature of that morality; and 
of the conditions which are essential 
to it. And in the sixth and last 
chapter he investigates the nature, 
extent, and legitimate use of bu- 
man reason; animadverts on indiffe- 
rence in matters of religion—and of 
the effects which result from a4 sys- 
tem which for religion substitutes 
metaphysics. 

M. Trembley divides the charac- 
ters against whom his work is di- 
rected into two descriptions: the 
first comprehending those who pro- 
fess a great respect for the morality 
of the gospel, but doubt the histori- 
eal facts, and particularly the mira- 
cles recorded by the evangelists: 
the second those who deny the cre- 


dibility and even the possibility of g 


miracles, and the excellence of the 

gospel as a moral system. To the 

former class, including persons ¢all- 
sll. 
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ing themselves Christians, who 
equally discard the doctrines of 
prophecy and inspiration, and con- 
tend that if they respect the morality 
contained in the preaching of Christ, 
they are at full liberty to reject all 
the narrative of his life and minis 
try as fabulous, he observes that 
** Christianity does not consist in a 
name: if it have any reality it 
ought to rest on some basis, and this 
basis is no other than the facts 
which ae the divinity of its ori- 
gin. Reject these facts and Chris- 
tianity is overturned, and those 
who pretend to preserve the name 
of Christian, while they subvert 


all that is essential to Christianity, 


imitate those democrats who 
would take from a prince all au- 
thority, and leave him nothing 
but the name of king.” A deistical 
journalist of the new school re 
asserted that those cannot be learn 

Christians who do not separate the 
morals of the gospel from its facts, 
M. ‘Trembley replies, that. on this 
principle Christianity is only thirty 
years old, (the date of the work in 
which this absurd idea was first 
started); that before this period no 
Christian existed; and that even 
St. Paul was not a Christian, since 
he has ventured to assert that if 
Jesus Christ be not risen our faith 
is vain. The chapter on miracles ad- 
verts to an bypothesis which some 
German professors, and even ex- 
positors of the Bible, as they de- 
nominate themselves, have lately 
hazarded, viz. that the miraculous 
narratives of the New Testament 
are nothing more than the relations 
of ordinary events in the exaggera- 
tions and hyperboles of the eastern 
style; that, for instance, the ac- 
count of what has hitherto been re- 
arded as a miraculous feeding the 
five thousand with five barley loaves 
and two fishes, means only that the 
multitude were ted, fo their great 
yA surprise, 
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surprise, by the judicious distribu- 
tion of the lithe which the entire 
number bad with them, beginning 
with the stock of the disciples, 
which consisted of those five loaves 
and two fishes. The German pro 
fessor, here more immediately ad- 
verted to, our readers will find to be 
M. Paulus, by turning to p 374 of 
our department of Foreign Litera- 
ture for 1809, where we have given 
a pretty full sketch of his “ Aom- 
mentur uber’ das neue Testament,” 
avd have noticed various other and 
still more ridiculous subterfuges 
than are here brought forward. 
Whatever M. Trembley has tour hed 
upon, however, he has examined 
with a boldness and ardour, that do 
credit to the purity of his heart, and 
the correctness of his judginent. 
Religion, nevertheless it isobvious, is 
not the standard pursuit on the con- 
tivent, either of those who are right 
or of those who are wrong: the 
Jatter are only employing shafts 
whieh have formerly been used in a 
mach more poimted manner, and 
the latter ate not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the study of it to avail 
themselves of all the repulsive means 
in their power, aad which have for 
some ages been so ably wielded in 
our own conntry. 

** Bloge de M. DOrléans de Ja 
Motte, &e.” “ Elogy of M. D'Or. 
Jeans de la Motte, Bishop of 
Amiens. To which are subjoined 
historical notes. By M. N. S&S. 
Guillan, Honorary Canon of the 
Chureh of Paris, and Professer of 
BKloquence in the Bouaparte Ly- 
coum.” Paris. Panegynec is here 
offered so completely in wholesale, 
that we should suppose there is 
enough to eulogize the entire bench 
of French bishops, and to leave a 
tolerable supply afterwards. M. 
D Orleans has now however been 
dead for nearly forty years—end it 
must surcly indicate a tremendous 
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lack of public characters entitied te 
the laudatory disemboguement of 
this professor of eloquence, that he 
should be compelled to go so far 
back for a proper subject. The 
simple annals of the lite of the wor- 
thy and facetious prelate, thus 
dragged from oblivion, are as fol- 
lows: He was born at Curpen- 
tras in the comtat Venaissin, Janu- 
ary 13, 1683, and died June 10, 
1774: he was a man of great piety, 
and great pleasantry, and a zealous 
Catholic. His orthodoxy was that 
of Athanasius, and his wit that of 
Cicero, 

“ Le litre Arbitre. &c.”  “ On 
Free-will. By Stanislaus Boufflers, 
Member of the National Institute.” 
Paris. Svo. The reign of terror 
that drove M. Boufflers from his 
native country some eight or nine 
years ago, drove him at the same 
tine to study; and without books 
to consult, or a mind shfficiently 
coniprehensive or acute for the sub- 
ject, be unfortunately stambied upon 
wetaphysics, Whar he thought he 
wrote, and what he wrote he wished 
to have read; and what he wished 
to have read he has now published. 
He has long since had an opportu- 
nity of improving the train of bis 
thoughts, and we may add, of cor- 
recting the train of his errors, 
by books in abundance; but he 
thinks the world wil} be most de- 
lighted, and most benefited by the 
pure unaided views of a solitary en- 
tologist :—-a species of vanity from 
which we should suppose he is by 
this time, if nat altogether cured, 
at Jeast in a state of convales- 
cence. 

Essai Historique sur la Puissance 
temporeile des Papes, &e.” “* His- 


toric Essay on the temporal power 
of the Popes; or the abuse which 
they have made of it .in their spirt- 
toa) ministry, and in the wars whick 


they waged with Sovercigus, espe- 
cially 
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elally those who held a prepon 
derance in Italy, Translated from 
the Spanish.”"——~This most exiraot- 
dinaty work appeared in Poris on 
the commencement of last spring. 
Jt consists of twelve balky chapters, 
and embraces a full review of the 
origin of the papal power, and the 
progress and exercise of that power 
down to the present time. The 
obvious purport of every page is to 
vilify the apostolic see; and the 
most indefatigable industry as well 
as avety profound erudition, have 
been employed in ransacking the 
most obscure and remote archives for 
every instance of usurpatipn or pri- 
vate depravity that can serve to ex- 
cite an abhorrence for the dominion 
and character of the whole line of 
popes. The work was first an- 
nounced as we have purposely given 
it in the tith—ouvrage traduit de 
l'Espagnol, ‘ translated from the 
Spanish ;" evidently shewing the 
quarter from whence, or under 
whose auspices it issued: for itisthus 
that Bonaparte perpetually acts in 
such political communications as he 
wishes to get abroad over the world 
without their being in the first in- 
stance, and before he has observed 
the impression they are likely to 
make on the public feeling, charge- 
able to his own door: and hence, 
as every politician knows, the origin 
of half those political paragraphs 
which find their way into the Afont- 
teur as intelligence from Frankfort, 
Hamburgh, or some place of equal 
renown. The mask, however, as we 
understand, has been since with- 
drawn, and though the name of 
the author has not been publicly 
understood, he is generally admitted 
to be a Frenchman, and a member 
of the legislative body as well as of 
the national institute. It was, in 
truth, impossible long to conceal 
from the eye of the more diseern- 


ing, that this work was di 
drawn up, atd circulated under ths 
ofders of the court of St. Cloud: 
for in an elaborate and official tes 
view of it, which occupies upwards 
of thirty pages in the Mercure dé 
France, we meet with the following 
passage, which may serve as a fair 
specimen of the general modesty of 
the entire critique: “ Certainly the 
French translator is an experienced 
and veteran writers; a style so ani- 
mated, elegant and free, is not that 
of a man compelled to pursue the 
thouguts of another. Jt must also 
be admitted that this Spanish author 
possessed a mind singularly ens 
lightened for a country in which 
the inquisition existed, Our readers 
will decide upon this point wher 
they have before them that full 
analysis of the work which is re- 
quired from us by the extraordinary 
merit of the execution, the vast im- 
portance of the subiect, and the na- 
ture of the present crisis.” And 
again alluding to this affectation of 
concealment, the official pronewrs 
proceed in the following strain : 
‘€ Will the anthor continue to shiel- 
ter himself under his Spanish 
cloak ? Are works of this high order 
usually written by those who have 
studied at Salamanca or at Alcala? 
Shall we not soon be permitted pub- 
licly to recognize in our author one 
of the most enlightened as wellas most 
modest men that have ever appeared 
in our legislative assemblies ; one of 
the most comprehensive minds that 
adorn the Institute of France; one 
of the most accomplished writers of 
whom our literature can boast at 
this time ?” 

We know not who this modest 
man is, but he certainly merits the 
eulogiums, so far as it goes, which 
his coy reviewers pronounce upon 
him. The French goveroment hag 
made a most judicious selection in 
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the author of this historical essay, as 
one of the ablest instruments in the 
empire for the accomplishment of 
its purpose of overwhelming, not 
only the apostolic sce, but the catho- 
lic religion, with obloquy and op- 

ium. .He has executed his 
task with all possible ingenuity, and 
employs his copious resources of 
learning, and his strong powers of 
sarcasm, with something of the elo- 
quence, and more than all the in- 
sidious malignancy which charac- 
terize the attacks that Gibbon has 
made upon Christianity. 

We perceive, from American ar- 
rivals, that the preceding Essai His- 
torique has crossed the Atlantic, and 
has exercised the attention of the 
American critics. In the first num- 
ber of a periodical publication of 

t merit, supposed to be edited 
by Mr. Walsh, and entitled ‘‘ The 
American Review of History and 
Politics,” it is examined with great 
spirit and keenness ; and, in addition 
to the passages already quoted, we 
find the following introduced, which 
we copy for the sake of the editor's 
very excellent comment upon it: 
** Works,” says this masked es- 
sayist, ‘ written in this spirit, coope- 
rate with the views of a government 
no less enlightened than it is suc- 
cessful and firm. The hopes of the 
enemies of reason are now at an 
end. It is in vain that periodical 
and other writers preach up to us the 
prejudices of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. They are hypocrites who 
flatter the passions of a certain 
purty with a view to serve their 
private interests. Religious intole- 
Fance is no more, The lustre of the 
Roman purple has faded away. If 
the triple tiara should ofe day lift 
itse'f up, at least po crowned head 
will ever, hereafter, be seen bent 
before it. Monachism is nearly 


abolished. All the institutions of 
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the middle.ages are falling one af-, 
ter another, notwithstanding some. 


casual obstacles, the human mind is 
advancing in 48 course; we ma 
add that its force is accelerated, as it 
is AIDED AND SECONDED BY FORCE. 
Those plans which the genius of let- 
ters dared only to suggest in tur 
AGE OF PHILOSOPHY, are now 
adopted, executed, and extended 
by the genius of victory.” 

Upon this passage the American 
editor ably remarks as follows. 
**The meaning of the phrases 
which we bave here quoted, and 
which were undoubtedly written 


under the auspices of the French, 


government, is too obvious to be 
mistaken. Nothing can be more 
virulent than the attack which the 
author, who is here extolled for his 
circumspection, has made upon all 
the most sacred institutions, and 
the favourite tenets of the Catholic 
religion. He shews them no mercy 
whatever. It is notorious to the 
whole world that these “ plans 
which the genias of letters dared to 
suggest in the age of philosophy,” 
aimed at the subversion of all Chris- 
tian altars. The .organs of the 
French ruler disclose a secret of no 
small importance when they tell us, 
so formally and authoritatively, that 
the plans of the age of philosophy 
(which is that of Voltaire, &c.) are 
‘adopted, executed and extended 
by the genius of victory!” By the 
meditated eExTENSION of these plans 
we must understand the substitution 
of some new creed for the dogmas 
of Christianity: otherwise there 
would be no amplification of the 
projects of the age of philosophy 
which went very fully to the extinc- 
tion of Christianity, but did not pro- 
vide for the establishment of another 
faith. The sword then is to accele- 
rate the progress of the human 


mind, not only to the rejection * 
| its 
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its present belief, but to the adop- 
tion of some other creed. The 
sword in the hand of Mahomet was 
once successful in achieving a simi- 
Jar pupose, and it is imagined that 
its agency may be equally efficacious 
in this instance. 

“ We have for some time past 
{continues this shrewd critic) enter- 
tained a suspicion that Bona- 
parte meditates some extraordinary 
changes in the religion of the Euro- 
pean continent. He has in his re- 
plies to some of the addresses made 
to him on the occasion of his mar- 
riage, openly declared himself a- 
gainst the papal power, and even in- 
dulged in severe invectives against 
the Catholic religion in general. 
The press of Paris teems with pub- 
lications levelled against the papal 
power, the celibacy of the priests, 
the intolerance of the religious 
spirit, &c. We observe that nu- 
merous dssertations have been 
warmly commended, and indus- 
trioasly circulated throughout the 
empire, the object of which is to 
shew the beneficial influence that 
the enterprise of Mahomet might 
have had upon the world, if acci- 
dental obstacles had not counteraeted 
its natural tendeney. The following 
was the prize question of the Insti- 
tute for 1809, ‘‘ To examine what 
was, during the three first ages of 
the Hegira, the influence of Maho- 
metanism over the intellect, the 
manners, and the government of the 
nations, among whom it was es- 
tablished.” To institute compari- 
sons unfavourable to the Christian 
system, appears to have been the 
purport of nearly all the essays to 
which this question gave birth. We 
know not whether it be the inten- 


_ tion of Bonaparte to propagate the 


Koran by thesword, but we shrewdly 
suspect that he is somewhat inclined 
#0 follow the example of Mahomet 


to have a religion of his own, and 
to declare himself not only the mas- 
ter, but the prophet of the West, 
The Christian doctrine is opposed 
to the spirit of war and conquest, 
and may, therefore, be proscribed 
to give way to another, more con- 
genial to the temper and views of a 
m.iutary despotism !" 

On examining the general nature 
of the theological publications of the 
United States, we find them for the 
most part importations from the 
English press, or reprints of English 
works in the American press. Thus 
among the former we perceive Dr, 
Jeremy Taylor's ‘ Life and Death 
of the ever-blessed Jesus Christ,” 
Fuller's ‘* History of the Worthies,” 
&e.; and among the latter Dr. 
Milner’s “* History of the Church 
of Christ,” and Mr. Butler’s “‘ Life 
of Archbishop Fenelon.” 

The original publications belong- 
ing to this class are not of great 
value. Politics are here more fre- 
quently than in any other part of 
the world tatrodoced into the Ameri- 
can pulpit; and, according to the 

uarter in which the preacher re- 
sides, they are peculiarly hostile or 
peculiarly favourable to Great Bri- 
tain. It would be almost ao act of 
ingratitude not to select for special 
notice the following, entitled “A 
Sermon, preached in Boston, April 
5, 1810, the day of the public fast. 
By William Ellery Channing, Pas- 
tor of the Church in Federal Street.” 
The author's text is ‘* The Signs of 
the Times;” and he demonstrates 
himself to be altogether a disciple 
of the well-known author of the 
celebrated ‘* Letter on the genius 
and dispositions of the irench 
government,” to which indeed ne 
expressly alludes in his discourse, 
adding at the same time that its 
«« representations agree with the ac- 


count of France which J have re- 
ceived 
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gcived from other publications, znd 
from 


who have lately re- 
turned from that country.">—* Re- 
ligion and virtue, (be adds,) as well 
as. liberty and opulence, wither 
muader the power of France. The 
French revolution was founded in 
infidelity, impiety and atheism, 
This is the spirit of her chiefs, her 
most distinguished men; and this 
spirit she breathes wherever she has 
influence It is the most unhappy 
effect of French domination that it 
degrades the human character to the 
lowest point. No manly virtues 
grow under this baleful, malignant 
star. France begins her conquests 
by corruption, by venality, by 
bribes ; and where she succeeds, her 
dead!y policy secures her from com- 
motion by quenching ail those gene- 
rous -entiments which produce re- 
volt under oppression. The conque 
vor thinks bis work not half finished 
vntil the mind is conguered—its 
energy broken, its feeling for the 
— welfare subdved,,. Wherever 

rench power extends, 3 cold and 
suspicious selfishness is diffused 
through: society. ‘Traitors are re- 
warded with power. An invisible 
army of spies, more terrible than 
the legions. of the conqueror, are 
scattered abroad to repress that frank 
comimunicaticn which relieves and 
‘improves the heart, The press is 
in bondage, Nothitig issues from it 
but what accords with the views of 
the conqueror. Offensive truth isa 
crime not easily expiated. Under 
such strong temptations to flattery 
and deceit the love of truth cannot 
Jong subsist, I tear that if the fall 
of England should place the world 
in the power of France, the press 
woukl become the greatest scourge 
of mankind. No sentiments but 
what are approved by an unprin- 
cipled despotism would reach the 
wext generation; and these senti- 
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ments would be poured inio their 
minds by means of the press, with a 
facility never possessed beture the 
discovery of printing. 

**Let me here observe, (conti- 
nues this animated and enlightened 
preacher,) that the contrayt of Engs 
land with France, in point of morals 
and religion, is ove ground of hope 
to the devout mind ip these dark aud 
troubled times. -On this subject [ 
have heard but one opinion from 
good men who have visited the two 
countries. The character of England 
1s to be estimated particularly trom 
whut may be called the midd/e class 
of society, the most numerous class 
in all nations, and more numerous 
and influential in England than in any 
other nation of Europe. The warm 
picty, the active benevolence, and 
the juadependent and manly thinking 
which are found iv this class do en- 
courage me in the belief that En- 
gland will not be forsaken by God 
ip her solemn struggle, | feei my- 
self bound te all nations by the ties 
of a common nature, a common 
Father, and a common Saviour. But 
I feel a peculiar interest in England; 
for I believe that there Christianity 
is exerting iis best influences on the 
human character; that there the 
periections of human nature, wis- 
dom, virtue, and picty, are fostered 
by excellent institutions, and are 
producing the delightful fruits of 
domestic happiness, social order, and 
general prosperity. [Jt is a hope 
which I could not resign without 
anguish, that the ‘ prayers and 
alms’ of England * will come up 
for a memorial before. God,” and 
will obtaia for her his sure protec- 
tion against the common enemy of 
the civilized world,” 

We have dwelt the longer upon 
this subject on two accounts, First, 
we wi to shew, and we shew it 


with gratitude to the protecting 
powel 
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*€ Fredetici Mantel? S. 4 
D. et Prof. P.O. Siallandia, &e. 
‘* Letter of Frederick Minter, bishop 


power of Providence, that there is 
yet another press, and another 
besides those of England, which re- 
main untouched by the tyranny of 
Corsican despotisaa—and dare to 
publish his enormous list of crimes 
in his own face, and in the face of 
the world; and secondly, we are 
anxious that our countrymen should 
more generally understand, than 
they seem to do, that in spite of 
all the violence of the American 
war-party and all the influence 
which French intrigue has produced 
amongst them, the United States 
have still to boast of a numerous 
and enlightened multitude, who 
have resisted the Circean cup, and 
are duly alive to the merit of those 
sufferings and sacrifices which the 
parent isle has fer so many years 
been sustaining te preserve the ba- 
lance of the moral and_ political 
world, and to save it from ship- 
wreck and ruiv. 

The German press has not af- 
forded us much upon biblical and 
theological subjects that is entitled 
to our commendation. We have 
already observed that the divines 
and professors of this part of Europe, 
have too generally concurred in 
lowering both the authority and 
genuineness of the sacred scriptures, 
especially those of the Old Testa- 
ment:—such especially are M. M. 
Kichhorn, Rosewmiller and Paulus. 
Hence, too, the Hebriische My- 
thologie des Alten and Neuen Tes- 
taments,” “* The HebrewDythology 
of the Old and New Testaments” of 
Professor Altdorf of Bauer ; as also 
the “‘Excursen zum Buche Jonas,” 
«© Remarks on the Book of Jonas,” 
by M. Goldhorn of Leipsic, who 
regards the whole as tradition. 

We shall close this chapter with 
a brief notice of a very cunous an- 
tiquarian . letter from a Danish 
bishop to a Swedish archbishop. 





of Zealand, &c, to most revee 
rend the archbishop 4. A. Lindblom, 
dc. on two ancient * ecclesiastical 
monuments.” One of these, 
posed to be a Sardus Capillus, is de- 
termined to be a leaden bulla, with 
the name inscribed upon it of Vic» 
tor bishop of Carthage; and hence 
appears to be of the date A.D, 
640; which leads the writer into a 
very erudite and curious inquiry 
into the history of this most an- 
cient church. The other antique 
is an onyx, intended as it is supposed 
for a ring, having engraven upon it 
an anchor between two fishes, with 
the letters IHCOT. serving as an in- 
scription around the figures. Bisho 
Muoter considers this gem, whi 
was brought from the east to 
Rome, as having belonged to some 
Christian in the third or fourth 
century ; and throws forth a pro- 
found knowiedge of ceciesiastical 
antiquity in deciphering the sym- 
bols. He first remarks concerning 
the anchor, that where it occurs on 
Christian gems it has no original 
reference to hope, but is used to 
denote the tranquillity and joy of 
Christian believers, arising from the 
grace of Christ, and the benefits of 
the gospel: though he admits that 
in succeeding periods it was em- 
ployed as an emblem of hope, The 
anchor is often seen on the gems 
and monuments of the early Chris- 
tians, with the mystical word 
IX@TE inscribed on it, and the 
right reverend author, in order to 
explain the antique before him, 
quotes from the ancient fathers of 
the church several passages in proof 
of the superstitious reverence in 
which thew held wis word, which is 
Greek for fish, as well as the figure 
of a fish, by which they eften desig- 
. nated 
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nated the Saviour of the world. 
Piscis nominis, we arctold, secundum 
apellationem Groecam in uno nomine, 
per singudas literas herlam sancto- 
rum nominum continet, ‘‘ The 
word fish, in Greek, contains in its 
different letters a group of boly 
names.” Considering each letter 
as standing for a distinct word 
IX@TS was made to signify Iecous 
Xpieros Oeov Tios Loryo: in English, 
Jesus, Christ, Son of God, Sayiopr. 
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Concerning the gem in questjog 
he does not offer any very de- 
cided opinion : but he Be to that 
of Zupius, who supposes that stones 
of this kind, set in rings, were used 
in the marriage ceremonies of the 
ancient Christians ; while the nature 
of the engraving and the shape of 
the letters seem to refer it to the 
third or fourth century of the Chris- 
tian erg. ) 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER II. 


PHYSICAL AND MATHEMATICAL, - * 


Containing a Sketch of the chief Productions of France, Germany, 


Italy, America. 


OTWITHSTAN DING the 

interdict to all correspondence 
between Enogland and France, we 
have received various numbers of 
the “‘ Journal Géneral de Medicine 
de Chirurgie, de Pharmacie,” &c. 
some of which contain articles of 
no small moment. The difficulty 
of obtaining foreign drugs has called 
forth the ingenuity of various prac- 
titioners to provide indigenous sub- 
stitutes; among others, M. Loise- 
leur Deslonchamps has published 
an able paper, “ Sur la possibilité 
de remplacer l'ipécacuanha par les 
racines de plusieurs euphorbes in- 
digenes.”’—‘* On the possibility of 
replacing ipecacuanha by the roots 
of several varieties of native euphor- 
bium :"’ and the researches of the 
writer seem to have been crowned 
with tolerable success. We alse 
meet with a well related case, given 
anonymously, of hemoptysis, arising 
from a™suppression of the hamor- 
rhoidal flux, removed by. a restora- 
tion of the latter evacuation. There 
is a singular article contributed by 
M. Carron, entitled, ‘‘ Observations 
sur les effets dangereux de l’onguent 
citrin, administré a grandes doses, 
et sans précaution dans le traite- 
ment de la gale.”—‘ Observations 
on the dangerous effects of the ci- 
trine ointment, used in large doses, 
and without precaution, in the treat- 
ment of itch.” M. Carron con- 
ceives, that the ointment here re- 


‘ferred to, which is a mercurial 


paration, if largely and incautiously 
employed, as in cases of inveterate 
itch, will drive the disease from the 
surface into the interior, and prd- 


‘duce what he denominates a reper- 


cussion of the morbid matter—ré- 
percussion du vires a ; evi- 
dencing itself by a long series of 
chronic maladies ; while, if employ- 
ed in the same manner in recent 
cases, it will produce appearances 
which have a near resemblance to 
those of syphilis, and are rather, in 
his opinion, to be ascribed to the 
action of the mercury, thah to any 
metastasis of psora. 

Dr. Valli, during his residence in 
Turkey, has ascertained the possi- 
bility of inoculating for the plague, 
and producing a disease of great 
mildness, To effect this purpose, 
he combines the pestilential virus 
with variolous virus, the gastric juice 
of frogs, or oil, and then anoiuts 
any part of the body with it, so that 
the morbid matter is introduced into 
the system by absorption, We know 
that various discases ot very differ. 
ent natures have been equally de- 
scribed under the name of plague ; 
and we do not exactly un = 
what ies, or, we may say, A 
is hens nebbatied to; nor are we told 
the proportion which the virus em- 
ployed was allowed to bear to the 
other ingredients; nor, so loosely is 
the paper written, have we any de- 

claration 
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claration made as to the beneficial 
effect of such a practice; for we are 
no where told that it will act as a 
preventive against the attack of na- 
tural plague. 

** Traité de I’ Angine de Poitrine,” 
&c. ‘‘ Treatise ou the ina Pec- 
toris. By E. H. Desportes, M. D.” 
The writer has very fully entered 
into the symptoms of this disease, 
with a view of distinguishing it from 
asthma, and various affections of the 
heart, with which it is frequently 
confounded ; but as to its cause, or 


mode of cure, Be has added little to’ 


7 modest observations of Heber- 
n. , 
*« Recherches de Physiologie et 
de Chimie Pathologiques,” &c. ‘‘ Pa- 
thological Inquiries in Physiology 
and Chemistry. By P..H. Nysten, 
M. D. Professor of Materia Medica,” 
&c. This is intended as a sequel to 
the very excellent work of M. Bi- 
chat, * Sur la Vie et la Mort.” ‘* On 
Life and Death.” It is divided into 
five sections. The first treats of the 
effects produced on the animal eco- 
nomy by the presence of gasses in 
the sanguincous system. ‘The second 
examines into the chemical pheeno- 
mena of respiration in diseases. The 
third notices the changes that occur 
in the secretion of urine. The fourth 
has for its object an examination of 
Vital properties, after the extinction 
of the general life. In-the fifth the 
author discusses the cause of the 
stiffness by which the linibs are con- 
tracted for some time after death. 
The whole discovers much. inge- 
nuity, and an active spirit of re- 
search, 

The ‘‘ Biblioteca Italiana” still 
continues to be published andes the 
editorship of M. J.S, E.Jalia. We 
do not perceive any article, however, 
Ahat. needs to detain us with parti- 
cular notice in the last three num- 
bers, One of the most singular cases 
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is that of an extra-uterine fetus, 
conceived in the left horn of Falo- 
pius, the bones of which, after hav- 
ing remained there for two years, 
were successively discharged through 
the rectum. This memoir was com- 
municated ‘by M. M. Valero and 
Roagna. Much pain had for a long 
time been previously felt in the re- 
gion of the sacrum, accompanied 
with diarrhoea and tenesmus: there 
was much local inflammation, suc- 
ceeded by suppuration extending to 
the adjowing parts, end at length 
an opening was formed into the rec- 
tum: the discharge of bones was 
always accompanied with purulent 
avd bloody sanies. The case ter- 
minated favourably. 

M. Leonardo Vordoni, M.D. at 
Trieste, who lately published a good 
classification of the materia medica, 
has circulsted a prospectus of a work 
he is about to bring forward by sub- 
scription, entitled, “‘ De Sedibus et 
Causis Morboram per analysim in- 
dagatis.” From the nature of the 
prospectus, and the well-known ta- 
lents of Dr. Vordoni, it promises to 
be a work of merit. 

** C}‘nique Chirurgicale, ou Mé- 
moires et Observations de Chirurgie 
Clinique,” &c. * Clintca Chirur- 
gica; or Memoirs and Observations 
on Clinical Surgery, and other sub- 
jects relating to the Healing Art. 
By Ph. J. Pelletan, Consulting Suar- 
geon of their Imperial and Royal 
Majestics, Member of the Legion of 
Honour, and of the French Insti- 
tute, and chief Surgeon of the Hotel 
Dieu.” 3 vols, Svo. This is the first 
literary production of a veteran in 
his profession : ‘* Forty years of re- 
flection,” observes M. Pelletan, “ have 
matured or given perspicuity to my 
opinions.” He has thus quadropled 
the advice of Horace; and so far as 
these volumes ate specimens, he has 


not restrained himself ip vain. T he 
articles 


_ 
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atticles are given in the form of de- 
tached memoirs, rather than of con- 
nected essays; and they evidently 
discover close attention to the dif- 
ferent subjects. upon which they 
treat, together with original and va- 
luabie ideas. 

In glancing at the medical and 
chemical productions, of Germany, 
we have observed ar the most 
valuable of those that have occurred 
to us, ‘‘ Observations on the causes 
of insalubrity and contagion that ex- 
isted during the winter-season from 
1805 to 1806 in the ambulaory hos. 
pew of Vienna, and the stationary 

ospital of the Josephine Academy ; 
by M. Roussille Chamseru : — “ 
say on Medical Litexature, addressed 
to the medical students at Strasburg ; 
by M. Villars:” and several of the 
articles communicated in * Hufe- 
land's Journal,” especially M.Beck- 
er’s “‘ Pathological Observations ;" 
and an article on the employment 
of arsenic as a febrifuge. 

The Medical Society of Brussels 
has proposed for the ensuing year 
(1812) a gold medal of the value of 
200 francs to the author of the best 
dissertation on the following subjects. 
** 3. What is the nature and cause 
of the disease known by the name 
of yellow fever? 2. What are the 
symptoms that essentially charac- 
terise this fever? 3. Are the yel- 
lowness and black vomit to be re- 
garded as essential or characteristic 
syroptoms of the disease, or merely 
as accidental symptoms? 4. Is the 
fever contagious? 5, What are the 
means of protection against it? 46, 
What are the most effectual means 
of cure?” The question is open to 
the world at large; but the lan- 
guage must be Latin or French, 

We are sorry to perceive, that in 
many parts of the continent there 
is almost as much antipathy to the 
use of vaccination, as bes been ma- 
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nifested: by pamiy Peewee in our own 
country... At the resist- 
ance was so intractable, that the 


thought it bis duty to 

a ene By yg 
declaring, that every house in which 
the small-pox should appear, in con- 
sequence of refusing to admit of vae> 
cipation, should be cut off from all 
communication with the rest of the 
inhgbitants, so long as the disease 
continued: be also ordered a list. 
be regularly made out of the retrac- 
tory, tor the use of, the minister of 
police. 

* Traité de l Education des Mon- 
tons,” &c. “ Treatise on Breeding 
Sheep; to which are subjoined, eight 
large tables, shewing the means, un- 
der common management, of aug. 
menting and ameliorating a flock 
into which rams of the pure race 
have been introduced, &c. By M, 
Chambon de M.” 2 vols. Svo. Paris. 

‘* Instruction sur les Betesa Laine, 
et particulierement sur le race de 
Merinos,” &c. ‘* Essays on Animels 
that produce wool, and particularly 
on the race of Merinos; containing 
the made of raising good flocks, and 
of increasing and managing them in 
health and disease. Published by 
order of the Minister of the Interior, 
and drawn up by M, Tessier, Mem- 
ber of the Institute.” 8vo. Paria, 

It appears, trom the above, and 
other publications of a similar na- 
ture, tbat the important subject te 
which they refer is at present be- 
coming fashionable and popular in 
Frauce. The author of the first 
takes a comprehensive view of the 
genus ovis throughout its chief va- 
rieties; and gives somewhat of an 
elaborate history of the 
ment of sheep in early as well as 
in moderp times; and terminates 
his observations with various. prac- 
tical remarks, many of them. valu- 
able aad important, on the edvan- 
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tages of crossing, and the best va- 
Sag and An be , a 
this purpose. e writer of the 
settled?” confines his observations to 
the Merino variety alone, or nearly 
so, and only adds a few hints of 
consequence, and well worth attend- 
to, upon the diseases of sheep, 
rules for choosing or saprwes. mg 
shepherds, and training sheep-dogs, 
to the previous treatises of M. Gil- 
bert, M. Hazard, and M. Daubenton, 
all of which, as directed to the same 
point, and issuing from the same 
quarter, have been successively pa- 
tronized by the French government. 
** Philosophie Zoologique,” &c. 
** Zoological Philosophy; or an Ex- 
position of those considerations which 
relate to the Natural History of Ani- 
mals; to the diversity of their or- 
ganization, and of the faculties de- 
rived from it ; to the physical causes 
which maintain life within them, 
and give to the movements which 
they perform ; to those, in short, 
which produce either the feeling or 
the intellect with which they may 
be endued, By J. B. P. A. Lamarck, 
Professor of Zoology in the Museum 
of Natural History,” Sc. 2 vols. 8vo, 
Paris. This work contains moch 
ingenuity and natural research; but 
it is in many respects loose and in- 
conclusive, We admire M. La- 
marck’s assemblage of facts, rather 
than bis chain of reasoning concern- 
ing them; and think him a better 
adept in pulling down the classifi- 
eation of others, than in building 
up one for himself. In our. present 
fimited knowledge, however, of 
zoological philosopby it has a stron 
claim to be read by every lover an 
yndagator of nature; and, as such, 
we strongly recommend it, and 
should like to see a version of it 
mto our own language. 
** Memoires sur les Eléphants vi- 
yans et fossiles.’ ‘ Memoirs on 
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living and fossile Elephants. By C- 
Cavier,” &c. This and various other 
articles of a similar kind, and espe. 
cially a paper on the great Masto- 
donton, or Mammoth of the Ohie 
and several other places, and a gee 
neral sketch of the history of the 
fossile bony parts of the Pachy- 
dermata, are communicated in the 
+ volume of the “* Annales du 

useum d'Histoire Naturelle ;” and 
collectively they enlarge to a very 
considerable extent the bounds of 
natural history, and furnish us with 
a” prodigious fund for meditation. 
It is truly wonderful to observe, 
from this extraordinary work, the 
great number of genera, species, and 
varieties of animals of almost every 
class and order, which have formerly 
existed, and no longer appear ex- 
tant. 

** Systeme Sexuel des Végétanx,” 
&e. ‘“ Sexual System of Vegeta- 
bles, &c. by Ch. Linnéus, translated 
for the first time into French, by 
N. Jolyclerc, Emeritus Professor of 
Belles Lettres, Mathematics, Che- 
mistry, and Natural History.” 2vols. 
8vo. The appearance of this work 
sufficiently proves the genuine merit 
of the system it undertakes to ver- 
naculise: for till of late no system 
of plants, but that of Tournefort’s, 
was allowed any sort of credit in any 
part of France; and it was regarded 
as a sort of presumption to place 
the system of the Swede on a level 
with that of the Frenchman. The 
present edition has a considerable 
advantage over various others in dif- 
ferent countries, in being enriched 
with the new matter collected from 
different botanists by Murray, Per- 
soon, and Wildenow; a useful in- 
troductory dissertation, various notes, 
and a concordance with the method 


’ of Tournefort, and the natural fami- 


lies of Jussieu. ' 
« Plantes Equinoxiales,” &c.— 
“4 Equinoxial 
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“¢, Equinoxial Plants, found in’Mex- 


ico, the island of Cuba, the provinces: 


of the Caraccas, Cremona, and New 
Barcelona, in the Andes of New 
Grenada, Quito, and Peru, on the 


borders of the Rio Negro, the Oro-. 
noko, and the River of the Ama-. 


zons, By Alexander Hamboldt and 
Aimé Bonpland.” 2 vols. large folio. 
The fame of these most excellent 
travellers and philosophers stands de- 
servedly high over all Europe and 
America. Of the present work there 
have appeared only fifteen numbers: 
the second volume, however, may 
be expected to be completed in a 
few months. The two conjointly 
will constitute the sixth part of the 
travels of this illustrious pair—tra- 
vels performed at their own ex- 
pense, for the purposes of natural 
philosophy, and accompanied for 
years with inconceivable privations 
and dangers, The plants alone col- 
lected, prepared, and dried, most of 
them non-descripts, amount to nearly 
sixty thousand specimens, Those 
already published amount to five 
hundred, all interesting, either for 
their use in domestic economy, by 
their natural qualities, or by their 
affinity to families, which they elu- 
cidate or complete. It would be 
impossible, however, to communi- 
cate to the public a knowledge of 
the whole of these botanical labours 
upon the present magnificent scale; 
and hence, upon the completion of 
these volumes, the remainder will 
appear in a separate work in octavo, 
without figures, to be entitled Neva 
Genera et Species Plantarum. 

** Dissertations sur plusieurs Espe- 
ers de Fusi,” &c. ‘* Dissertations 
upon several new species of Fuci, 
with their descriptions in Latin and in 
French. By M. Lamovroux.” Paris. 
1 vol. 4to. This is accompanied 
with thirty-six neatly engraven 
plates, and constitates the first fas- 


-«* 





ciculus of another splendid botanical 
work, which the author is desiroug. 
of prosecuting, if he should meet 
with public favour, The author has, 
spent several years in collecting bis, 
materials, has made voyages to vae, 
rious parts of the European shores, 
and besides his own collection of 
specimens, has been favoured with 
thousands from all quarters of the 
globe. : 
Whilst upon the vegetable king- 
dom, we shall once more cross the 
Atlantic to notice the “ Hortus El- 
ginensis, or catalogue of Plants, in- 
digenous and exotic, cultivated in 
the Elgin Botanic Garden in the 
vicinity of New York. David 
Hossack, M.D, F.L.S." This we 
believe is the only public botanical 
instituuion, which the United States 
possess, It was founded by Dr. Hos- 
sack in 1801, and upon a scale and 
splendour which do high credit to 
his patriotic spirit. He intended ir, 
indeed, as an academy for ree 
lectures, but at length found the ex- 
pense too considerable for the for- 
tune of an individual; in conse- 
quence of which, he made an offer 
of it to the American government ; 
and, after much vexatious delay, 
it was at last bonght as the pro- 
my of the state of New York, upon 
the low valuation of little more than 
74,000 dollars, although it had cost 
its founder upwards of 100,000.— 
The volume before us gives a de- 
tailed account of the valuable plants 
the establishinent contains, together 
with a description of the conserva- 
tories and other buildings belonging 
to it. We are sorry also to sce it 
accompanied by a small volume, en- 
titled, ‘* A Statement of Facts,” in 
which the Doctor, apparently with 
much justice, complains of the un- 
generous treatment he has received 
from the American government in 


the sale of his property. 
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* Recherches Physico-chemiques,” 
&e ** Physico-chemical Researches 
respecting the Galvanic Pile; on the 
chemical preparation and properties 
of Potasium and Sodium ; on the de- 
com position of the Boracie Acid; on 
the Fluoric, Muriatic, and Oxy-mu- 
riatic acids; on the chemical action 
of light; on vegetable and animal 
Analysis, &. By M. M. Gay-Lusae 
and Thenard, Members of the Insti- 
tute,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris. This 
is a truly valuable work: the inde- 
fatigable authors have followed up 
the experiments and opinions of Mr. 
Davy almost eguis passibus. Con- 
trary to their first opinion, maturer 
examination has induced them to 
concur with him in believing pot- 
ash and soda to be metallic oxyds 
of potasium and sodium; but they 
do net accede to Mr. Davy’s hypo- 
thesis in regard to ammonia, which 
they stil) find reason to think is a 
compound of hydrogen and nitro- 

n. We have never seen a more 
polite liberality manifested, than in 
the present work. 

«* Systéme Universel.” ‘ An Uni- 
versel. By H. Azais.”’ 2 vols. 8vo. 
Paris. In this new system the mo- 
dern laws and power of gravitation 
are completely banished; and the 
author, although without appearing 
to know it, has in every essential 
point returned to the atomic philo- 
sophy of the Epicurean school. All 
visible and compound bodies are 
composed of monads or ultimate 
particles; these are perpetually and 
alternately decomposing and com- 
bining—the grand moving power is 
impulsion ; the ultimate corpuscles 
are for ever flying io all directions 
through the whole range of space,— 
and space itself is infinite. 
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* Programme d'un Cours de 


Physique,” &c. ‘ Prospectus of a 
Course of Physics; of an Abstract 
of Lectures on the principal Pheno- 
mena of Nature, #nd on certein 
applications of mathematical to phy- 
sical Science. By H. Hachette, In- 
stitutor of the Imperial Polytechnic 
School, and Professor of Mathema- 
tics.” Svo. Paris. M. Hachette, so 
far as we are capable of judging by 
this program, has very successfully 
brought down thé course of science 
in his lectures to the results of the 
present day; and in various instances 
has very neatly and perspicuously 
explained phenomena of admitted 
difficulty : we particularly allude to 
M. Haiiy’s theory of crystallization, 

*« Traité d’Acoustique.” ‘ A Trea- 
tise on Acoustics. By E. F. F. Chead- 
ni, Doctor of Philosophy,” &c. 8vo. 
Paris. We cannot enter into M. 
Cheadni's experiments, which have 
uniformly a relation to the law of 
vibration, and tend in a most inge- 
nious manner to explain this law, 
He has been induced to pursue the 
sibject, on the express recommen- 
dation of the National Institute, and 
is well worthy of the literary remu- 
neration it has produced him 

‘« De Ja Defence des Places fortes.” 
“ On the Defence of fortified Places. 
Drawn up by order of the Emperor 
Napoleon for the use of young en- 
gineers. By M. Carnot, formerly 
officer of engineers,” &c. Svo. Paris. 
This dissertation is worthy of the 
eminent mathematician from whom 
it has proceeded, arid will, we hope, 
be speedily translated into our own 
tongue, as one of the best books 
upon the important subject it dis- 
cusses, 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER III. 


MORAL anv POLITICAL. 


Containing a Sketch of the chief Productions of France, lialy, Germany, 
Russia, and America, 


ts ISTOTRE de I'Establisse- 

ment, de Progres, et de la 
Decadence de la Monarchie des 
Goths in Italié, &e.” *‘* History of 
the Establishment, Progress, and 
Decline of the Monarchy of the 
Goths in Italy: a work which ob- 
tained the prize in the competition 
proposed by the Class of History 
and ancient Literature of the Insti- 
tute, in the year 1910. By J. Mau- 
det. Professor in the Lyceum Na- 
poleon.” Paris, Sve. 1811. This 
work consists of two parts, In the 
first the author gives a clear, but 
saceinct history, of the Goths, from 
their establishment on the banks of 
the Euxine, till the period when 
Theodoric the Ostrogoth rendered 
himself master of Italy, and esta- 
blished his court at Ravenna, after 
the assassination of Odoacer. In 
the second he describes the reign 
and extensive power of Theodoric 
at full length; and briefly follows 
his successors to the year 552, at 
which period the dominion of the 
Goths in Italy is well known to have 
terminated. In the following cha- 
racter of Theodoric, he appears to 
have given a picture of his own 
master in disguise, and with great 
atchness. ‘ Born amidst barbarians, 
Theodoric had nothing barbarous 
but his name and origin. His ge- 
nius had advanced several centuries 
before the intellectual standard of 
his countrymen. His carly educa- 





tion had given him that force of 
character which makes conquerors. 
His residence at Byzantium had 
contributed to expand the germ of 
those talents which constitute the 
consummate politician, At once 
haughty and cunning, ambitious and 
sapple, occupied only with himself, 
and always affecting an unlimited 
regard for tie people, his great art 
consisted in penetrating into the cha- 
racters of men in order to deceive 
them; and in accommodating hime 
self to their prejudices and weak- 
nesses in order to bend them to his 
views. He caressed the foe whom 
he feared, and crushed him whom 
he could oppress with impunity. 
He could either dazzle by his pomp, 
or charm by his modesty; make 
himself feared by his rigour or be- 
loved by bis clemency. He-conci- 
liated the regard of all, whilst he 
elevated those who could contri- 
bute to his power. His thoughts 
and his actions had no other object 
than his own greatness; and, I will 
add, that he sacrificed the people to 
his interest. 
« Histoire generale d’ - 
puis les tempes les plus reculés, &c.” 
<* General History of Spain from the 
remptest times to the end of the 
eighteenth century. By G. B. 
ping.” 2 vols. svo. Paris, 1811. 
two volumes before us comprise 
ye See the task which the learned 


autber has proposed to himself, the 
whole 
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whole of which is to extend to four 
volumes, the remaining two of 
which we expect to receive speedily. 
M. Depping distributes his work 
into four epochs. 1. The entrance 
of the Romans into Spain. 2. The 
invasion of the Goths. 3. The in- 
vasion of the Moors. 4. The esta- 
blishment of Christian kingdoms 
and nations under. one monarch. 
The whole being preceded by a very 
erudite and cautious inquiry con- 
cerning the Celts and Iberians, who 
appear to have been the earliest in- 
habitants of the peninsula; and 
who, from subsequent incorporation, 

ave rise to the Celtiberian race. 

fost nations are in want of a good 
general history of Spain: we have 
already hinted at this deficiency in 
noticing Mr. Bigland’s late attempt 
to supply it in our own tongue; 


and till something worthy of the 


subject has appeared amongst us in 
an original form, we should like to 
see the present work vernaculized 
by a good translation. 

“ Histoire des Révolutions de 
Perse, &c.” ‘‘ History of the Re- 
volutions in Persia during the eigh- 
teenth century, preceded by a sum- 
mary of all the remarkable events 
in the empire, from the epoch of 
its first foundation by Cyrus. By 
C, Picault.” 2 vols. Svo. Paris. This 
work is compiled in an amusing and 
instructive manner: the period 
which it comprises is fuller of plots, 
counterplots, and revolutions, than 
a modern drama; and as there are 
various tyrants, of various qualities, 
almost. perpetually rising up before 
the historian, whose characters he 
has to pourtray, it is not to be won- 
dered at that, like the author of the 
preceding work but one, he should 
occasionally have hit. upon several 
striking likenesses of the present 
French ruler. 

* Lettres écrites en Allemagne, 
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&e.” “Letters written in Germany, 
Prussia, and Poland, io the year 


1805, 8vo. &c. By J. P. Grauffe- 
naner, M. D. &c.” 8vo. Paris. The 
writer was attached in his profes- 
sional capacity to the grand army ef 
France, which, in 1806 and 1807, 
annihilated the Prussian monarchy, 
and forced the intimidated autocrat 
of all the Russias to sign the ignoble 
treaty of -Tilsit. In the course of 
this service Dr. Grauffenaner passed 
Wurtemburg,. Wurtzburg, Hesse, 
Hanover, Hamburg, Mecklenburg, 
Pomerania, Prussia, and Lithuania, 
to the banks-of the Niemen: on his 
return he traversed a part of Poland, 
and finished his expedition at Ber- 
lin. The present valume of Letters 
is the fruit of these travels. For the. 
most part they are short and super- 
ficial, though the style is amusing, 
and the writer .certainly discovers 
an observant eye. Some idea of the 
woeful state of Berlin may be formed 
from the faet, that when our tra- 
veller was there, (and certainly its 
fortunes have not improved since 
that period), the public institution 
for the deaf-dumb contained only 
twenty residents; and that for the 
education ofthe blind onlyéwo—both 
establishments supported au frais du 
roi, “ at the king's expense.” ) 
‘“« Paris dans Je dixneuvieme Sie- 
cle, &c.” “ Paris in the nineteenth 
century; or, Remarks of an Ob- 
server on its new Institutions, Em- 
bellishments, Public Spirit, Society, 
&c. By Peter Jouhaud, Advocate.’ 
8vo, Paris. M. Jouhaud is the Mer- 
cier of the day; he is indeed some- 
what less polished and eloquent, but, 
he roves over Paris as widely, and 
possesses as penetrative an insight 
into its customs, amusements, pur- 
suits, fashions, and whims of every 
kind; all of which are described in 
Jifty five distinct chapters, and many 
of them with. great spirit, though, 
a iiss * always 
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Kirchberg, Baron Beaulieu, the’ 


always with great loyalty and court- 
liness. Among other curivus facts, 
we find that the “* Mort de Pidté is 
become a vast pawn-broker's reser- 
voir under the control of the go- 
vernment, and for its profit; that 
“ the revolution is‘said to have given 
a mortal blow to religion,"—** that 
the church is quitted during the ele- 
vation of the host”—and that the 
gambling of the Paris Stock Ex- 
change is now held by an ordon- 
nance of government in a vacant 
charch. See ch. xviii. xxv. and liv. 

“* Histoire des Femmes Frangaises 
les plus celebres, &c.” ‘* History 
of the most celebrated French Wo- 
men, and of their Influence on 
French Literature, as the Patrons of 
Letters and as authors. By Madame 
de Genlis.” 2 vols. 12mo. This his- 
tory descends to the present day, 
and gives lively, and, for the most 
part we believe, correct sketches of 
the characters it undertakes to de- 
lineate. It includes, of course, ac- 
counts of Mad. Neckar, which is by 
no means a flattering one, Madame 
Cotin, so well known by her very 
excellent romances, of which the 
author prefers her Matilda, though 
she asserts that both the last “ are 
infinitely superior to those of all the 
male writers of romance, not ex- 
cepting Marivaux,’-- the Marchioness 
du Deffant, and Mademoiselle de 
l’Espinasse, ladies as well known to 
our own country as Mad. de Cotin, 
from the translations of their respec- 
tive letters. 

“* Simples Notices Historiques, 
&c.” ‘* Biographical Notices of the 
most celebrated Generals of foreign 
nations (i, e. France excepted, ) from 
1792, to the present 'time. By M. 
Chateauneuf,” 8vo Paris. The cha- 
racters described are—of Austrians, 
Prince Cobourg, Duke Albert of 
Saxe Teschen, Kray, Clairfait, Me- 


las, Wurmser, Prince Hohenlohe, 
1811. 





al 


Archduke Charles; M. Nauendorf, 


Baron Bender, Latour, Warten-' 


sleben, Bellegarde, and the Emperor 
Francis II himself. Of Russians, 
Suwarrow, Korsakow, Buxbovden, 
Lamenkoi, and Kutusow. Of Prus- 
sians, Frederic William III. Mollen- 
dorf, Kalkreuth, Prince Frederic of 
btn Schoenfeld, Blucher, and 
the Princes of Hesse Cassel, and 
Hohenlohe Ingelfingen. Of En 
lish, the Duke of York, Lord Nel- 
son, Sir Sidney Smith, Admiral 
Warren, Sir Ralph Abercromby, 
and Lord Hutchinson. Consider- 
ing that this volume was published 
in 1810, the writer might have 
found the means to have enriched 
the catalogue with the names of 
Wellington, Graham, Hill, and 
Moore ;—but we suppose that they 
would not have been exactly to the 
taste of the superintendants of the 
Paris press; or perhaps they were 
first placed in the group, and these 
gentlemen thought it their duty to 
proscribe them. . 

‘« Description de I'Egypte, &c.” 
“ Description of Egypt; or, a Col- 
lection of the Observations and Re- 
searches which were made in Egypt 
during the Expedition ef the French 
Army.” Published by order of his 
Imperial Majesty, folio, at the Im- 

rial Press, Paris. -Levraison (first 
Delivery) Eighty Guineas Sterling. 
On vellum paper, with proof plates, 
1501. This is indeed a magnificent 
work, and upon a truly magnificent 
subject. We understand that two 
additional levraisons will be neces- 
sary to complete the design, each 
of which will be still more expen 
sive than’ the present. While tlie 
enemy do justice to our valour eveh 
in the pages before us, admitting in 
the preface that we annibilated f 
fleet in the battle of the Nile, atid 
destroyed all their schomes ‘by the 

2B victorics 
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victories which we obtained over them 
on shore—let ws not feel any reluct- 
ance ip confessing that their plan was 
t; and that during the period of 
their occupation of Egypt, their re- 
searches into the antiquities, natural 
history, and productions of that 
country, reflect the highest honour 
on the men of letters and artists who 
were employed on this occasion. 

** Preussens altere Gcschichte.” 
‘* Ancient History of Prussia.” 8vo. 
4 vols, Riga. This is well knowu 
to be a production of M. Kotzebue; 
and has excited a very lively interest 
in Germany, not merely from the ta- 
lents of the author, but from the 
merit of the execution and the na- 
ture of the materials. By a combi- 
nation of fortunate circumstances, 
he obtained access to the secret 
archives. of Kdenigsberg; from 
which he has drawn a body of au- 
thentic document. of a curious na- 
ture, and. of great importance in 
their relation to the early history of 
the north of Europe, and especially 
to the career of the Teutonic Knights. 
The work has been translated into 
Frenchy but the boldness of the 
writer's notes is not calculated for 
that meridian, and he has given 
great offence to the courtly critics. 

** Reise um die Welt, &c.”” “ Vay- 
age round the World, in the years 
1803—1806.. By order of his Ma- 
seaty Alexander I, by the vessels 
Nadeshdas and Newa; commanded 
by A. J. Krusenstern, Captain in 
the Imperial Navy, 1 vol. large 4to. 
Petersburg. From the Printing Of- 
fice of the Imperial Academy.” Two 
editions of this work were published 
at the same time: one in the Russian 
language, the otber in the German. 
Each, when completed, wil! com- 

ise three volumes, with about a 

undred plates, and a sufficiency of 
maps charts. This yoyage was 
wnfortunate, but it is almost the 
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only one of the kind which Russia 
has undertaken, and it has hence ex. 
cited a considerable degree of in- 
terest. The whole navy of Russia 
could not supply ships for the pur- 
pose, hence recourse was had 
to England, when the two vessels 
mentioned jn the title page, but 
new-pamed, were purchased for 
17,0001, The chief design, had it 
answered,.was to have established a 
communication between the eastern 
and western Provinces of the widely 
spreading erppire of Russia by means 
of the ocean. We shall return to 
this subject upon the appearance of 
the subsequent volumes. 

Whilst we are upon the subject 
of Russian productions we wil] ven- 
ture to notice another, which has 
been regarded as one of the most 
remarkable and interesting publica- 
tions of the north of Ewope for the 
current year, It is entitled, ‘ Nes- 
tor; or, Russian Annals, in the ori- 
ginal Sclayonian, compared, trans- 
lated, apd interpreted by Louis 
Schléetzer, Professor of History and 
Politics in the University of Gotten- 
burg. M. Schidetzer was authorised 
by the Empress Catharine to draw 
up a Russian History from a per- 
sonal investigation of all the most 
authentic and ancient documents. 
The present is, therefore, the com- 
mencement of the fruit of bis la- 
bours; it is dedicated to the Em- 
peror Alexander, and will extend to 
twelve volumes, It is entitled Nes- 
tor, who may be called the Musco- 
vite Gregory, from its’ containing a 
full elucidation of the old chronicle 
of the monk of this name, in con- 
junction with researches of far more 
importance, and especially in regard 
to the Sclavonian. people, and the 

tine empire. We shall follow 
this valuable work as it proceeds. 

“ Storia delle Reppublice Italiane, 


ke.” “ Hi of the ltalian Re- 
. mend publics, 
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publics, &c, By S. Sismondi.” The 
full range of this very elaborate 
and voluminous work we are net 
yet acquainted with. For eight vo- 
lumes, however, we can already an- 
swer, but how many more lie beyond 
these we are not able to propheey, 
We can only say that it is a truly 
valuable, original, correct, elegant, 
and as far as miay be, impartial his- 
tory. We trust it will be persevered 
in and completed; but we have 
some doubts whether from the inde- 
pendent spirit it evinces, this will be 
allowed. 

** Annali di Geografia, e di Statis- 
tica, &c.” ‘* Annais of Geography 
and Statistics. By J. Graberg, Ge- 
noa.” 2 vols. 8vo. M. Graberg is 
by birth a German; he has settled 
in the Ligurian Republic; and the 
very valuable work before us, is 
drawn up end. continued upon the 
admirable plan of the ‘“ Epheme- 
rides Geographiques Universelles,” 
published at Weimer 

** Storia delia Guerra del! Inde- 
pendenta degli Stati, &c.” ‘* His- 
tory of the War of the Independence 
of the Unitéd States of America. 
By Charles Botta, member of the 
legislative body of France, and of 
the academy of Turin.” M. Botta 


engages in this undertaking with as 
much ardour for the cause of Ame- 
rica as the Americans themselves 
could wish for, and with as mich 
truth and freedom of mind as makes 


‘lumes. New York.” 
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us tremble for himself. Where this 
work was printed we know not. 
From America, to which the pre- 
ceding article has conducted us, we 
have received among other works, 


which we must defer noticing for 
want of space till our next 
“« The Works of Alexander Hamil- 


ton, comprising his most important 
official Reports, an improved edition 
of the Federalist, &c, in three vo- 
These inust 
ever be highly revered by the céué- 
try in which they were 3 
the first as some of the most tho 
mentous of its state archives; and 
the last as the periodical paper that 
equally fixt the people toa patriotic 
and eventually a triumphant design, 
and the government to the choice ot 
a permanent (if it should be per- 
m2nent) constitution, 

‘« Speech of the Hon. James Ems 
molet in the House of Represens 
tatives of the United States, Febs 6, 
1811, in relation to the non-inter 
course.” With this deservedly cé+ 
lebrated Anti-Gallican speech most 
of our readers aré already acquainted 
by the news , and those who 
os not, ene duiee treat which will 
not soon return to them. 

‘s Letters on France and England.” 
There can be no doubt from whose 
pen these proceed ; they espotse in 
strong language the argument of the 
preceding ; and are unquestionably 
from the able pen of Mr. Walsh. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


LITERATURE anv POLITE ARTS. 


Containing a Sketch of the chief Produetions in Germany, France, 
and America, 


OM the last catalogue of the 

Leipsic Fair we are taught to 
infer that there are now in Germany 
ten thousand two hundred and forty 
three authors, full of health and spi- 
rits; each of whom publishes at least 
once a year. Ina report made not 
long since to the French Institute 
upon the subject of German author- 
ship, it is stated, that in the depart- 
ment of ancient literature alone, 
more than five hundred works have 
been published within the last three 
years. Yet we do not find that this 
department has a right to claim any 
superiority on the score of industry 
over any other: Among the more 
ee and fashionable of the 
lighter productions, we may mention 
M. Goethe's new novel, entitled, 
** Elective Attractions ;"—the title, 
to adopt a colloquial term, is ¢aking, 
but it is not a barren title, for the 
interior is still more so. 

In dipping into the classical works 
that are now in the act of publishing 
in Germany, we observe that M. 
Heyne is still slowly proceeding with 
his edition of Homer—slowly in- 


deed, for he has now been labouring | 


for nearly twenty years, and the 
Odyssey, as well as many of his 
smaller pieces, remains yet to be 
brought forward. M. Gierig has 
published his second volume of his 
new edition of Ovid's Metamor- 
phoses, varietate lectionis notisque ; 
in which we are glad to find that he 


is still as scrupulous in his examina- 
tion of the text as in the preceding 
volume, and discovers as much cau- 
tion to avoid the errors committed 
by him in his prior edition of this 
work, which was little more than a 
careless reprint of Burmann. We 
cannot bestow equal praise upon M. 
Kuinae]’s edition of Propertius, Pro- 
fessor as he is of Eloquence and Poe- 
try, and as we bave understood extol- 
led for his talents in both thesedepart- 
ments in his own country. In most 
attempts at amendment he has made 
confusion worse confounded: his 
criticisms are small, and few of 
those which we have noticed, are 
undistinguished by a load of blun- 
ders of most kinds. 

We have received the last annual 
report of the second class of the 
French Institute, containing an ana- 
lysis of the labours of the year. The 
only paper that occurs to us of promi- 
nent merit, is M. Levesqué’s ‘‘ Mé- 
moire sur les Atheniens.” It is a 
work of deep resear¢h, and comprises 
a curious collection of facts, more 
especially in regard to the real state 
and average opulence, or rather me- 
diocrity of its inhabitants. “Athens,” 
he observes, “ was one of the most 
opulent and flourishing republics of 
Greece, and yet poor when com- 
pared with the Roman republic, or 
even with the least considerable 
states of modern Europe.” It had 


some magnificent edifices, but could 
not 
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wot have been a very fine city. The 
houses of Miltiades and Themis- 
tocles did not differ from those of 
obscure citizens. The. city con- 
tained ten thousand houses, but, io 
general, of so little valoe, that man 

sold for half a talent, (1251. sterling) 
and some for much less. That of 
Socrates, with all its furniture, was 
worth but five ming, or less than 
30]. The pr y of a very 
wealthy citizen, Crisobalus, was esti- 
mated at one hundred times as much. 
The celebrated and extensive garden 
of Epicurus, which contained a fine 
nursery of olives, cost eighty mine, 
Jess than 400). Iu fine, in the time 
of Lysias a very handsome. house 
could be purchased in the city for 
fifty mine, or about 2501.; and a 
man was held to possess a compe- 
tency when he had an income of 
twenty-two minz, less than 80. 
sterling. The Athenians liyed spa- 
ringly. Mutton cost in the time of 
Solon about fifteen pence, beef half 
a crown. A medimnus of corn 
(about six bushels) sold for eighteen 
pence. The price of provisions rose 
after the time ef Solon, but never to 
any great height. Conon, one of 
the wealthiest of the Athenian lead. 
ers, left property on chis death 
amounting to forty talents, about 
11,000l. sterling. Alcibiades inhe- 
rited a large fortune; was for five 
years at the head of the armies, 
levied heavier contributions than any 
of the generals, and nevertheless 
never realised a fortune that was 
calculated at the utmost at more 
‘thab one hundred talents, The or- 
dinary rate of. interest was twelve 
per cent, but it was seldom that the 
capitalists were satisfied with this. 
There was no legal limitation, and 
consequently tio usury in the eye of 
the law. 1t was not uncommon for 
them to take twenty-four, thirty- 
six, or even forty-eight per cent; 
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and many usurers doubled their ca- 
pital in four days. 

Whilst we are upon the subj 
of foreign societies we will 
notice, with some degree of 
sure, the promising appearance: of 
the ‘* Philadelphia Socket for pro- 
moting —— The second 
volume its “ Memoirs," pub- 
lished in the current year, has just 
reached us; and it contains 
judicious and spirited ‘communica- 
tions on different subjects in  hus- 
bandry and rural affairs. Mr, Lang 
and Mr, Peters seem to be 
the most useful contributors. 

Such is the rapidity with which 
every thing of real interest -re- 
ceived from the mother country is 
now circulated in America, that 
among the literary and biographical 
works of Great Britain, we find an 
American edition of the Life of 
Lord Charlemont, which has only 
been published in the current year 
in our own country, 

Among the classical works re- 
edited in France, we have to notice 
a very splendid monument of typo- 
graphy dedicated to ‘* Napoleon the 
Great,” consisting of the Works of 
Homer, in three volumes, large 
folio, each consisting of three hun- 
dred and seventy pages of text alone; 
from the most magnificent press at 
this time in the universe, that we 
mean of Bodoni of Parma, The ar- 
tist employed six years in his prepa- 
rations, and the printing occupied 
eighteen months. After all which 
labour not more than one bundred 
and forty copies were struck off. 
The copy presented to his ‘ Imperial 
Majesty’ is upon vellum, of a size and 
brilliancy altogether unparaliclled, 
The text has been diligently super- 
intended by the most distinguished 
Hellenists in Italy, and corrected by 
a comparison of all the most. ap- 
proved readings. 


Among 
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Amotig’ the translations of the 
classics we have to notice a véry 
. excellent version of Livy by M Du- 
reau de la Melle. 

“ Glowaire de la Langue Ro- 
mane,” &c. ‘“‘ A Glossary of the 
Roman Language, compiled from 
MSS. in the Imperial Library, and 
from the best printed books on the 
ee containing the etymology 

signification of words used from 

the eleventh to the sixteenth cen- 
taries inclusively, with numerous 
examples derived from the same 
sources, and preceded by a discourse 
on the origin, progtess, and varia- 
tions of the French language. De- 
dicated to his Majésty Joseph Na- 
leon, King of Naples and Sicily. 

y J.B. B. Roquefort.” Paris, 1803. 
2 vols. 8vo, Such is the effec: of 
the interdict between the continent 
and our own country, that the above 
has but just reached us, though 
printed upwards of three years ago. 
This will be found a useful work to 
our own black-letter readers and 
adinirers, as well as to the antiqua- 


ries of France; for the language of 


the old English chronicles and ro- 
mance writers has a strong affinity 
to that of the French writers of the 
same period. The editor does not 
undertake to give all the words that 
are to be met with in the writings 
in question, bot he seems carefully 
to have selected those that are most 
difficult, and most need an inter- 
pretation. “ I venture to affirm,” 
observes he, “ that this glossary con- 
tains at least from twenty to thirty 
thousand articles more than are to 
be found in any work of the same 
kind. I have taken them in a great 
measure from the most ancient MSS. 
in Our language; and to the greater 
part of the articles have added one 
or more quotations, in order to cor- 
roborate the sense which I affix to 
each.” The preliminary discourse, 
Which traces the origin, progress, 
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and variations of the French lan- 
guage, contains some curious and 
valuable matter. The cditor does 
not incline to a Celtic origin, and 
appéars to treat the elaborate, but 
somewhat fanciful opinion of M., 
Perron with somewhat too much 
levity and contempt. Dulau has 
imported this work. 

** Essai d'une Histoire des Revo- 
lutions,” &c. ‘ Sketch of a History 
of the Revolutions which have taken 
place in the Sciences and Fine Arts, 
from the heroic to our cwn times. 
By G. P. de Roujoux, Sub Prefect 
of Dole.” 3 vols. 8vo. 1811. Paris. 
This work presents a bird's-eye view, 
limited and imperfect indeed, but 
still interesting, of the progress of 
the human mind, and of the changes 
that have taken place in the state of 
the sciences and the arts in different 
ages of the world. It is divided into 
periods, which were suggested by 
the great revolutions of empires ; in 
more modern times, however, the 
author considered every century by 
itself, It is a very pleasing, inge- 
nious, instructive, and, as far as we 
have perceived, accurate perform- 
ance, aud as such we earnestly re- 
commend a translation of it into our 
own tongue, It may be had at 
Dulau's, who has imported it. 

‘* Musée des Monumens,” &e, 
“*The Museum of French Mona- 
ments, or an historical and chrono- 
logical description of the marble and 
bronze Statues, Bas-reliefsand Tombs 
of celebrated Men and Women, il- 
lustrative of a history of France and 
of the arts. With a dissertation on 
the costume of each century, an al- 
phabetical and analytical table of 
contents, and various engravings. 
By Alexander Lenoir, Administrator 
of the Museum of French Monu- 
ments.” Vol. V. Svo. We congra- 


tulate the very indefatigible and 
learned editor on bis having at length 


brought this valuable and laborious 
production 
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production to a conclusion. It is 
equally curious and interesting: we 
only lament that the flippant deism 
of the day shouid occasionally show 
itself through his remarks, and dis- 
cover the awful contempt in which, 
in conjunction with too many of bis 
fellow scavans, he thinks it right to 
hold the Christian Scriptures: to 
justify this observation, it is only 
necessary to quote from him the fol- 
lowing apophthegm: ‘ the dogma 
of a future state,” says he, * is one 
of the most fatal errors which has 
infected the human race !” 

Of the lighter productions that be- 
long to the present chapter, we have 
seen but few that have much amused 
or entertained us, The most popular 
poein still continues to be “ fa Par- 
thénéide,” which, however, is only 
a translation from the German of 
M. J. Baggesen, and of which we 
have already given an account in a 
preceding volume. In the original 
this poem is written in hexameters ; 
the French version is in prose, M. 
Ginguene, a Member of the National 
Institute, has devoted his time to the 
publication of a volume of Fables, 
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which are certainly possessed of ease 
and spirit, though aot much ori- 
ginality. 

Among the novels of the year, 
one of the best is entitled “ La 
Nouvelle Arcadic:"—‘* The New 
Arcadia: or the Interior of the two 
Families. By Augusta La Fontaine,” 
4 vols. This, however, though writ- 
ten in French, is printed at Colburn, 
and is drawn up in the most out- 
rageous costume of German charac. 
ters and morals, and philosophism, 
“ Lettres d'Emilie de Montvers,” 
&e, “ Letters of Emily of Mont- 
vers, and Paulina of Castellene, by 
Mad. Vaval;” though offering no 
great novelty of fable, is written 
with ease and sprightliness, and has, 
in our judgment, far more merit 
than the preceding. Among the 
tales of the year we may notice with 
approbation Madame Montolieu's 
« Anecdotes Sentimentales;" and 
among the romances, the “ Tige 
de Myrtle et Benton de Rose :"— 
“ Sprig of Myrtle and the Rose- 
bud,” intended as a panegyric upon 
the imperial pair. 


FINIS. 


T. Bens'ey, Printer, 
solt Court, Fleet Street, Leadon. 


























